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YICE-REGAL committee of inquiry into primary education 

(IRELAND), 1918. 

MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 

FIRST DAY.— THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13th, 1919. 

At the Chief Secretary’s Office, Dublin Castle. 


Present:— Sir Samuel Dill, M.A., LH.T.D., ll.d. (Chairman); The Most Rev. Denis Kell it, d.d., 
Bishop of Ross ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d ; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage 
E. B. Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly; Mr. Walter McMurrough Kavanagh, d.l. ; 
and Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l.; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretai ' y . 


Mr. W. J. Dir. worth, M.A., Secretary to the Board of National Education, Ireland, examined. 


1. The Chairman. — We all know that you are one of 
the' Secretaries of the National Education Board. 
How long have you occupied that position? — Just ten 
Years next month. 

•2. And what educational offices, if any, had you filled 
before that? — I may mention in the first place that I 
am a graduate with honours of Dublin University, 
having obtained a Senior Moderatorship in Mathematics 
at my degree examination. During my under-graduate 
course, I taught in the secondary schools in Dublin, and 
I also prepared students for the honour examination 
md nnss examination in Trinity College. In 1894 I was 


and pass examination in Trinity College. In 
appointed to Marlborough-street Training College. 

That was my first connection with the Board. In 1901 
I was appointed Principal of the Men's Department in 
that College, and in 1903 I wus appointed Secretary. 

I entered on my duties in March, 1903. 

3. I suppose, as Secretary of the Board, most of 
these matters that are included in our 'terms of 
reference come under your notice. That is so? — Yes, 
the Secretaries are the channels by means of which 
the Board communicates with the public, and the 
public communicates with the Board. 

4. Now, do you think that this paragraph in your 
precis* on the introduction of the system is important? 

— No. It is just to bring out the fact that 

the control of the whole of primary education is now 
in the hands of the Commissioners, with the excep- 
tion of a few schools. There are 26,000 pupils on the 
rolls of schools other than National Schools. 

5. How many are there of those schools? — About 
400 altogether. 

6. I suppose we may pass that over, as it is really 
not very important. Now I will ask you to tell us 
the number of schools under the Board? — There are 
8,289 National Schools having an average attendance 
of about 500,000 pupils — a little over 500,000 in the 
last return — and about 700,000 pupils on the rolls. 

These are in round numbers, but the exact figures aro 
to be found in our report. 

7. With regard to the next paragraph, I thought I 
would ask you, if you please, to pass it over, that 

the paragraph in reference to the government of 
National Schools, because we can see that very well, 
and also the paragraph as regards managerial functions, 
unless there is anything that you wish specially to draw 
our attention to? — No; but I thought that some 
members of the Committee might possibly be 
unfamiliar with our system. 

.. 8# I think we all realise that, but I wnut to keep 

le thing within our terms of reference. Then we 

ome to another point, the source from which the 
n , u! 6S >t' 6 , P a ^ ? — Practically the whole of the salaries 
toe National School Teachers are paid from the 

* Vide Appendix I. 


State Grant, but, of course, there is local aid. It is 
one of the conditions in our rules that there shall be 
local aid. 

9. As to the nature of that local aid — will you tell 
us what that is? — Well, it is generally a contribution 
from the manager, who may give it out of his own 
pocket, or it may be that some local gentleman gives 
it, or there may be some special funds available. 

10. And you do not include fees in that? — There are 
no school fees as a rule. There are a few cases where 
National Schools have the privilege of charging fees. 
Those wore settled at a certain rate in the 1892 Act. 
Fees in general were abolished when the Act came into 
force. 

11. What is the total amount of the State Grant to 
Teachers? — In the year 1911 it amounted to £1, 468,868, 
whereas the local aid amounted to £17,852, or about 
1.2 per cent, of the total State Grant. 

12. Now, as to the orders for salaries? — The orders 
are made out in the names of the teachers. I wish 
to mention that, because although we aid the school 
and to a certain extent the grant is handed over to 
the manager, yet the order is really made out in 
the name of the teacher, and we issue that to the 
manager every quarter from the Education Office. 

13. Have they ever been paid at a different time? — 
I am not aware of it. Of course, there has been an 
agitation for some time past to have the salaries all 
paid monthly. 

14. You are not aware? — Not in any document that 
has come before me have I seen that. 

15. Will you proceed to the second section, as to 
the arrangements for inspection of schools and duties 
of the inspectors. That is really the most impor- 
tant part of our business. Now tell us as to the 
number of inspectors that you have? — We have 76 
inspectors. Two of these are chief inspectors, 22 are 
senior inspectors, and 52 are district and junior in- 
spectors. There is no distinction really between dis- 
trict and junior inspectors. The reason we still use 
the former term is this, inspectors were appointed 
before 1900 by a limited cdmpetitive examination, and 
were called district inspectors. They have a different 
scale of salary from those appointed since 1900, who 
are called junior inspectors, but their duties are just 
the same. 

16. Is there any limit of age for inspectors?— Yes; 
at the present time 35 is the limit of age for appoint- 
ment. That is the maximum. 

17. What is the minimum? — It is 23, and 35 is the 
maximum, except in the case of National teachers, who 
may be appointed up to 39 years of age. 

18. What proportion of these 76 have been National 
teachers themselves? — 22. 
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Mr. W. J. Dilwoeth, M.A., examined. 


[Continued. 


19. Out of 76?— A large proportion of those appointed 
sine© 1900 have been National teachers. 

20. The organising staff is 35? — Yes. Six Irish 

Language organisers, 2 organisers of school, 3 or- 
ganisers of science, 2 of music, 1 of drawing, 6 of 
kindergarten, and 15 of domestic economy — that is, 
cooking, laundry and needlework. Formerly these were 
separate, that is, cookery and laundry went together, 
and needlework was separate; but we have amalga- 
mated the offices. 

21. Of course, these 35 organisers have been brought 
in chiefly since the great change of 1900? — That is so. 
There were some needlework organisers before, also 
cookery organisers, but their positions were nob per- 
manent. We have now kindergarten organisers, and 
that is quite new, and two music organisers, quit© new 
also — I may say, though, we had an organiser of music 
before. We have on© of drawing. That is quite new, 
and the organisers of science are quite new. The two 
organisers of schools are old appointments. I may 
mention that 10 of the organisers were National school 
teachers. The two organisers of schools were formerly 
National school teachers (they are both women, by the 
way), also some of the domestic economy organisers 
and five of the Irish Language organisers were National 
school teachers. 

22. Now, as to the division into circuits — th© word 
circuit is newly introduced, is it not? — Yes, that is 
so. I think they were called districts before 1900. 

23. Now may I ask you to go on? — For the purpose 
of inspection the country is divided into 22 portions or 
circuits, each in charge of a senior and two ordinary 
inspectors, and each chief inspector has control of 11 
circuits. At first all the inspectors in the circuit 
resided in the same centre, in order to have frequent 
opportunities of conferring. Now they reside at 
different centres in their own sections of the circuit. 
The circuit is divided into 2 sections at present, the 
senior inspector taking one-fifth of the schools in each 
section, and these he varies from year to year, so that 
he covers the whole circuit in five years. 

24. He visits every school? — Every school in the 
circuit in five years. In this way he becomes 
thoroughly familiar with the standard of the section 
inspectors, and when he confers with them lie has 
opportunities of discussing matters that may have 
come under his notice. 

it ? 5 i‘ ^. er ? is one tllin 8 1 “tended to ask you, and I 
think this is the proper place. When young men are 
appointed to the office of inspector, what training have 
they for their duties, or is there any training? — There 
is. Mr. M'Neill will probably go into that; but I 
may just answer it as you have asked the question, 
.they are on probation for a year; that is, before the 
appointment is confirmed by the Commissioners they 
must show that they are fit to inspect schools. One of the 
conditions for appointment that the Commissioners 
attach great importance to is experience in school work, 
whether National school work or Secondary school 
work. In going through the list of applicants, I know 
that we look always to that as the first thing. Then 
we examine the College distinctions or other 
qualifications of the candidates. • 

fJSLS v poil ^ of ffl< £ ” lan y have been National 
teachers ?—Yes. During their term of probation they 

for R Pl n nd d i-i m 4 . t ii e Charg ® of the different senior inspect 
dts,rl ° 8 eoes ™“ a 

on’ ! hat amounts to. training?— Yes. 

80. And how long is the period?— One year. 

° ne year el0 P8f s before the junior inspector can 
undeitake an inspection of his own ?— Yes 

■ y0U „ may 6° oa the number of visits 
Stid f £ lv ? n? — a general rule every school is 

* Vide Appendix IV. ( 1 - 4 ). 


35. Then the senior inspector embodies the report of 
the junior inspector in his sometimes? — Yes, in the 
published blue book. The other visits are known as 
incidental visits, and the report form used is known 
as an incidental report form. I have got the forms of 
report, and I propose to hand them in. (Witness 
hands in general report form and incidental report* 
form). 

86. No notice beforehand is given to any teacher?— 
No notice is given, to the teacher, unless in the ease of 
visits for what is known as the formal inspection. 

37. What is the formal inspection? — The formal 
inspection is held only in the ease of schools which 
are nob doing satisfactory work. The chief inspector 
will bo better able to give you information on this 
point. It- is an inspection and examination of 
each standard in each subject. The individual pupils 
are not examined — they are not taken by themselves; 
but each subject of the programme is tested, aud each 
standard is tested. Of course, in the ordinary in- 
spection it is better for the inspector to content himself 
with examining one standard in arithmetic and another 
in geography, another in science, and so on. At 
least a week’s notice is required to be given iu the 
case of formal inspections. At all other visits no notice 
beforehand is given, except that the manager must be 
apprised of the inspector’s presence when a visit of 
considerable length of time is intended. He does 
that either on the day he visits th© school, if the 
manager’s house is near or in the neighbourhood, or 
if the manager’s house is at a distance, he sends him 
a note beforehand. Th© object of not giving notice 
some days before is to enable the inspector to see the 
school iu their normal state. 

38. Now go on to the mode of inspection of very 
efficient schools? — In the ease of very efficient schools 
detailed inspections are not made- every year, but 
the impressions of the schools are gained by an 
observation chiefly of the deportment, address, and 
intelligence of the pupils, together with a careful 
examination of the school syllabus, scheme of work, 
and written exercises. 

39. There is a word that occurs very often in your 
circulars, and I think in the rules of tho Board some- 
times, “ tone." Wliafc do you mean by tone 
precisely? — Well, that is a thing that I would rather 
not give a definition of. 

40. Two or three men might differ about what tone 
is? — Yes, they might. 

41. One might think more of moral tone, aud another 
of intellectual tone? — Of course, it is both moral and 
intellectual tone. That is what is meant by the Com- 
missioners iu the circular. In the famous June circular! 
of 1911, tone is referred to. It is brought into 
prominence there, and I think the Commissioners show 
in that circular what they mean. 

42. The reason for my raising the question was that 
it occurred to me that it gave a large latitude iu the 
judgment on the school, ana it depends a good deal on 
the character of the inspector? — Undoubtedly. 

43. Your next point is that the inspector does nob 

give orders? — No. The fact is the teacher is not 

really a servant of the Commissioners, for he is 
appointed by the manager, and therefore no direct 
officer of the Board is justified in giving orders 
to him; but anything that the inspector may have 
noticed iu the way of irregularity he brings under the 
attention of the manager, either personally (and we 
always like to seo our inspectors acting in that way, 
that is, to interview the manager), or if that is incon- 
venient, he writes to him. 

44. Then what hav© you to say about the reports to 
the Commissioners? — An inspector is required to 
furnish a report of each visit to tho Commissioners; 
the chief heads under which information is to be sup- 
plied being the observance of the Commissioners' rules, 
the sanitary condition of the schoolroom and premises, 
the heating and cleansing of tho schoolrooms, and the 
cleansing of the out-offices, the proficiency of the 
pupils, and the discipline and methods of instruction 
pursued in tho schools. 

45. Is that at every visit? — No. That is in the 

rule; but in practice, if the inspector pays a visit of 
half an hour or so, he is not expected to furnish a 
report in all cases. If he spends more than an hour 
m the schools, he is expected to furnish a report under 
each of these heads. 

f Vide Appendix II. (24). 
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Mr. W. J. Du, WORTH, M.A., examined. 


[Continued. 


46. What is that arrangement about the grading of 
the schools— I think there are four items in that 
instruction that fix the external judgment of the school? 
—That comes up under a later head. 

47. Now we will go on to the special instruction? — 
The special instruction in the rules was contained in 
the circular issued in 1911. It is this : In judging the 
professional work of a teacher, and the efficiency of a 
school, the inspectors are enjoined to keep constantly 
before them as the most important factors in deter- 
mining their opinion the aims of all school education. 

48. That was in the June circular of 1911? — Yes, it 
is really a paragraph taken out of the Juno circular. 

49. That is one that has attracted the attention of 
6ome of us very much? — The inspectors are enjoined 
“to keep constantly before them as the most important 
factors in determining their opinions the aims of all 
school education, viz., the formation of character, the 
training in good habits, and the development of the 
pupils’ intelligence” — you see, we refer to moral and 
intellectual tone there. 

50. Then the summing up of the work of the schools ? 
—That is very important. In reporting on a school the 
inspector is required to sum up the work, using 
specified terms. In the general report from the 
instruction* under this head is as follows: — “As a 
result of your own inspections, and taking into con- 
sideration all the circumstances of the School, including 
the locality of the Schoolliouse, the character of the 
Premises, the equipment of the School, the Teaching 
Staff, the social condition and ages of the pupils, etc., 
and making due allowance for any adverse circum- 
stances with which the teachers may have had to 
contend, classify the School under one of the following 
heads — Excellent, Very Good, Good, Fair, Middling, or 
Bad." This classification is known as the merit mark 
of the school. 

51. Now, there appear to bo two merit marks. One 
is the merit mark of the school, from those external 
considerations that I called your attention to, the other 
being the merit mark of the teacher. To which do you 
you allude in your precis? — That is not for external 
consideration, for, you sec, the inspector is directed to 
take into consideration all the circumstances of the 
school, making due allowance for any adverse cir- 
cumstances with which the teachers may have had to 
contend. 

52. That is the merit murk of the school, he is to 
classify the school. You see it yourself here? — Yes; 
but it really depends on the entire work that is done 
in the school. Would you kindly hand me that annual 
report form. 

58. I have read it again and again. It says : 
"Classify the school ”? — That classification of it 
really did not occur to me till you mentioned it, Sir 
Samuel. That takes into consideration all the circum- 
stances of the school, and the answering of the pupils. 

54. Does it take in the answering of the pupils? — Oh, 
yes ; it takes everything. That is really the important 


55. I alluded to the passage where it seems to be 
™ el y external. Locality and social condition are 
rather external to the staff, and they seem to be quite 
apart from the teacher’s character or work? — That is 
not intended, nor do the inspectors understand it that 
way. I should like to mention that those words about 
making due allowance for any adverse circumstances 
navd been introduced fairly recently, because the 
teachers said that the inspectors attended to these 
considerations about the character of the schoolhouse, 
ana judged the school adverselv if those things were 
unsatisfactory. 

is what struck me? — That was not intended, 
orU , erefore, in order to make it quite clear, we 
aed that clause about making due allowance for any 
adverse circumstances. 

^ first reading it is rather startling. A man 
a j , v . e , a great advantage whose school was 
ll > e “ particulars?— Yea; bat I have 
sc h°°ls m hovels, where the teacher had an 
excellent report. 

. 'R oes that particular grading of a school affect 
(,.,11 w s promotion? — That is the reason I wish to 
tenonr fc ° * e . ae t6rms - 0£ course, the whole 

*q Ti le r ®P or k 1S to be taken into consideration, 
school. ° gradmg ° f ths seh °ol?-Tho grading of the 


* Vide Appendix TV. ( 1 ). 


60. You say that it has been amended by introducing 
some words? — That is the clause I referred to— 
“making due allowance for any adverse circumstances. ” 
Besides that general classification of tho school there 
is a classification of the work of each member of the 
teaching staff under query 16 : "State your opinion of 
the work done by each member of the teaching staff.” 

61. I come back to my question. Does not the com- 
bination of this mark of the grading of the school with 
tho particular mark on the head master's own work 
affect his position ? — The promotion of the head master 
of the school is determined by the reply to query 11. 
You might, iu a large school, have the head master 
himself doing very good work, and one assistant doing 
very good work and another doing middling work, and 
so on. The general merit mark of the school may be 
reduced to “good" as a result of some weak members 
of the staff. Now the promotion of the principal 
teacher depends on the mark of the school. 

62. Mr. Henly. — As a whole? — As a whole. 

63. The Bishop op Ross. — Will any allowance be 
made for defective members of the staff, if it was 
clear to the inspector that the master had done excel- 
lent work but that he had two weak assistants, and 
the merit mark of the school was pulled down thereby — 
would any allowance be made in that case for the 
head master? — I do not .deal with this particular 
matter. I may tell you, speaking generally, that the 
impression I have got from cases that have come under 
my notice is that even in such cases as that mentioned 
we determined the promotion of the principal teacher 
by the general merit mark of the school. 

64. Mr. Henly. — That includes the premises? — Of 
course. If the premises are structurally in an unsatis- 
factory condition, that clause about making due allow- 
nce would be in his favour; but if the premises are 
dirty, it is otherwise. 

65. Might I ask you to read that clause again, if 
I am not interrupting? — “ As a result of your own 
inspections, and taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances of the School, including the locality of the 
Schoolhouse, the character of the Premises, the equip- 
ment of the School, the Teaching Staff, the social con- 
dition and ages of the pupils, and making due allow- 
ance for any adverse circumstances with which the 
teachers may have had to contend, classify the School." 

66. The Chairman. — It is desired to know when these 
words were introduced — “ making due allowance for 
adverse circumstances” — was it recently? — Fairly 
recently, because I think it was after the deputation* 
of the Belfast teachers was received. It was said 
that some of the inspectors were interpreting the . 
instructions in the way that the Commissioners never 
intended, namely, that if the premises were structurally 
unsatisfactory, it would tell against the teacher. 

67. As in Bally macarret? — Yes ; that the work of the 
teachers was being judged adversely on account of that. 
That was never intended, because whore there are 
fixed conditions which are not satisfactory, the Com- 
missioners wish the inspector to take those into favour- 
able consideration. We made inquiries and we could 
not find any case where the latter had not been done. 

68. .Mr. Henly. — If the condition of the premises is 
not taken into account, why is the inspector asked to 
include it in summing up in one letter? — It is taken 
into account. 

69. “ Making due allowance for adverse circum- 
stances” may refer to an epidemic of scarlatina, or 
matters of that kind? — It may refer to that, but 
any point at issue of that kind is cleared up at 
conferences, and -there is no question that the chief 
inspectors and tho senior inspectors understand per- 
fectly what is intended by the Commissioners. 

70. But then is it not peculiar, if that be so, and if 
the matter is so clear, that there is a general impres- 
sion on the minds of teachers that owing to these 
unsuitable school buildings they are penalised and not 
promoted? — I don’t know that there is a general 
impression of that nature, but there was such an 
impression, I know, amongst some of the teachers. 

I have not seen it referred to recently. 

71. The Chairman. — Does it come to this, that with 
an ill-provided, ill-built schoolhouse, aud with very bad 
accommodation, still a really good teacher can get the 
highest marks, in spite of his bad surroundings? — 
Undoubtedly. I was in a building myself, not in 

* Vide Appendix VIII. 
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Belfast, but in the County Antrim, and I wondered how 


also to be paid by the inspectors to the teachers’ 


good work could be done in the school, yet that man methods, and to the discipline of the pupils. 


had an excellent report. He was doing excellent work 84 Tho c'haiuman.— You might i 
in the school, and even if excellent results are not of yos terday I noticed a letter fr< 
obtained in a school of that kind, still, the man might 0 f .' ul important Intermediate sohoc 


ght go on? — In the Press 
sr from the head master 


obtained in a school of that laud, still, the man might {lf lin important Intermediate school in which referri™ 
merit an excellent report. In a really good building the to th , reac „ b jxsportum system j„ N „ tioml J"?S 

maioector is sunnosed to take into consideration all the . •• 'pi,„ ,.i. _ , , . u “, 


inspector is supposed to take into consideration all the it was stated . •• Tll0 deterioration in the standard eJ 
circumstances. Formtao, there may be unsteady education in the primary schools under tin- insnSca 
deslis. ns there we m that particular school so that aystem is , vcll tn0>v „ tho toaehoi-s of these sdioo" 


the children could not unite properly. All these cir. t j, 6 parents of tho pupils, the maiiVinira oflnterm'S 

oumstanees the inspector is expected to talre acoount scllools receiving pupil, from them, and to nuhlS 

Soul that. What OSS.#** -“”**■ *° *- «• « 

is the date of the interpolation — The date of this, I or -r» , , 

think was in 1911 “«• Ho you mean dotcrion 

73. That was after the Belfast deputation —Yes, ’ mdl ! 1 ' the present system?— 

I think that was the time. 1 t, ? ink 1 ’ referring to otl 

74. When was the Belfast deputation?— Early in ^ utc ? lear - .* 101,1 lllat cx l» r 
1911, February, I think. That was tho time. I dissent. Since I entered o 


85. Do you mean deterioration of I, lie primary school 
under the present system?— Undor tho present system. 
I think, from referring to othor parts of the letter it iq 


I think that was tho time. ’I think from referring to other parts of the letter, it is 

74. When was the Belfast deputation?— Early in <B ufc c clear, l'roin that expression of opinion I entirely 

1911, February, I think. That was tho time. I ^cnt. Since I entered oil my duties ns secretary 

know it was after some deputation, and I think it was * have “‘ ule lb business, i although it is no part 
that one. . ni 7 ordmal '.V official duties, to visit National schools 


that one. . 7 oramtll '.V auties, to visit National schools 

75. We go on now to the summing up of tho work “ d f? crenb P urts of the. country, cither during my 
of the teachers? — In addition to the summing up of T a ,, ? u 01 a T ? ei * bllocs . m Ibc course of the year, 

the work of the school generally, it is necessary in , way 1 probably visited during tlio past 

connection with the payment of increments to assis- „?„ ye -? 1S ° VG f /V? 00 scko °??' Wbat strikes me now 


'try, cither during my 
the course of tho year. 


connection with the payment of increments to assis- be ? ye -? lB ove f ,000 schools. Wliat strikes me now 

tants to have the work of each member of the staff set • en i go out tl ! ,s Wlly 1S thc va8fc improvement tliero 

forth. We use the same terms. 18 “ the 8°“ e . ral nppearaneo and intelligence of the 

76. Now, you say you are prepared to lay a return c l r , en ’ allc 1U b 10 brightness and cleanliness of the 

of merit marks on the table? — Yes; the classification °°, l 1 oom l ’ , a .® compared with ton years ago, shortly 
of schools* by the inspectors from the beginning of the ‘ 0 a , ”°“ 01 11110 results system. The children 

year 1906 down to the year 1911. are , “f®. aIerb ' thoy are ab lc to answer more quickly 

77. Will that give the percentages under each head? - intelligently they often produce excellent com- 

— I may say that the percentage of excellent schools i? ns mstead °* blle wretched attempts in that 

was 3.6; 20.5 very good schools; 45.1 good, 27.0 fair; teu years a S°> t1lG .y read clearly, distinctly, 

3.6 middling; 0.2 bad. ? ad Wlth expression, and not, as formerly, in a mum- 

78. What is the total number marked " bad ”?— 15. manner, and tlicir answering in 

79. And the total marked " excellent "? — 266. mental arithmetic displays a knowledge of its principles 

80. That was for what year?— 1911. I may mention 'i? 11 . ,? j tld nob thol J- Moreover, singing, drawing, 

that the numbers have gone up. The number of j ? n ery ’ kindergartcu ! , momentary Hcience, and physical 
excellent schools in 1906 was just the same, but the ’ mc *T lcI „ y taugIlb > with excellent results. These 

number of very good schools was 187 less, and the '''cre pmctically unknowu quantities in National school* 


number of good schools 449 less. 

81. Mr. Henlt.— T he last report?— 1911 is the latest. 
Our report which gives that information for 1911 is 


before 1900. Undor tho former system of inspection 
the work of the school was tested by an individual 
examination of the pupils nt the end of tho school 


not published yet. It has not been published by the 7?.^’, and t t,1Q bcaclu ' r was r °wurdod according to the 
Government. lumber of passes of pupils. The result was that there 


82. The Chairman. — I think we may go on to section 
three of your statement, as to tho instructions to 


number of passes of pupils. The result was that there 
was n natural tendency on the part of tho teacher to 
take it easy for a good part of the year, and to put 


. owmumubiiii, ut, K> tno mswuccions to n ' V , U1 , auu lO 

mspectors, and thc steps taken to ensure uniformity of j, nli!- x mm i: , wee *<* before the insiioction 

standard? — The present system of inspection, instruc- . a y® bn "J dld no * ; enable tho Coinmisslonei 


tion of the pupils, and payments to the teachers, was ’ . "" ^ bucu importanB 

. ’Produced in 1900.. The results system, under which ™ d * J™ 1 ! 1 ™ neatness of tho schoolroom 


oward tho teacher for attention to such important 


a considerable portion of the teacher’s salary was paid tuT faming m good habits, 

tb fc K. pa f es of individual pupils, involving as it did presSt t infccl f h ? onco of tho pupils. Under 


„ oi one scnooiro 
and pupils, discipline, training in good habits, i 


the individual examination of these pupils by the in- any 13 ? 11 S;ySfc01 ? °. f ins P ectio ». which may take place at 


spectors, was instituted in consequence of the report wli.o*™ 0 and . !lb any period of tho school year, tho 
of the Powis Commission. That system continued teacher is. required to pay attention to eleanlinniw. 


required to pay attention to cleanliness, neat- 


Commission on manual and" practical ^ “instruction Zm^lr- PaS w 0dit ', n,1 '7', Pl1 order that the pupils 
which reported m 1898 wrote very strongly against that for 'I-! ab haa 1)0011 taught, lie must ar 


reported in 1898 wrote very strongly against that f™- . Q y oat 1108 been taught, ho must arrange 

^ystem and said that as regards the prJtiod subjects Eion vT, a falso sbandarfl of C(1 uca- 

ZS I ? h A t , he7 M ' ere . immediately concerned a change w ‘ nV w “f? ablliby to P a8a aa oxamination- 
was absolutely essential. e 18 not put before him. 


exa^Son of Con ? t mi ! s,on re P°rt against N ,°T to the question of uniformity of 

S ^ Snst SJi* < t eS ?-They atand ^ 1 » mspcction, and tho steps taken to ensure 

results themselves ^ f inspection, and also tho f f ,mfc 18 the most important matter of all?— Under 
is the ouSef f lbe If f e ? G1, t system of inspection sysbera °f payments to teachers, which was 

I euote a W noeef , p0rfc °, f bhab Commission. May . necessary by the abolition of the individual 

thlt the method STfnSff*** I L eport : “ We consi(i " ^ am ‘ natl0 °' lfc 18 essential in fairness to tho teachers 

Ireland and the modff f* a - pr T nt in force in S Tt f™ standard of inspection should prevail, 
work done in the wWlJ * *' T “6. bho value of the clUftf 1 no \ outh ™ some of tho steps taken by the 
conception of edlcatiof «nS *? ° bsC ” e bbe b ~ader ^““'ssioners to ensure that end. 
to merely subordinate ’aims ^ S^^nn^noprommenco ®f course, want of uniformity might affect money 
effects the inspectors should be at llborf L LS T*** tbc „° ,d . ayabom too, hut under tho new 

progress of the pupils by more fleJbll mefh tweeT „ Spe01al,y important. The difference be- 

oan be applied ‘under a S3d sl2™ bba " R °° (1 Tnark . ai > d a ” fair » mark for the 


u oe applied under a rigid svrW. • i- . , , i„ h marie aim a fair” mark for the 

examination. Time should g £ availahlJ * in f d,vidua £ a Vf!r y senous thing, as you will see presently, 

incidental visits.” The grants 1 T™,! ?«i fr f qu 2? t S \ ? *5° rfi « ,,latlon8 th, ‘ teacher will get no addition 
teachers in the __ g , s awarded to tho to his salary if the mark for his o«b«,,i ; a •• f„,v ” 


teachers in the subjects of mlnual anTf r , tb ° ! i ‘7 ‘ th ° for llis school is only ” fair.” 

structmn should largely depend on the ,n ’ n*?** tnlc6n WUH provide that inspectors 

® f bl8 own zeal and industry, on the ev,de,1< ; 0 9 '”” k J j >av ° fmquent opportunities of conferring with 

method of teaching and v the effic,ei, c.y of his regard to their duties fa 

:S!s 


rrom the report. Under tb fl r, , a e au exfc racts 1900?— Oh, at once Tki io T7 • V r * 

examination of the I! the now system individual inspectors for tb« % • • * - 1S 1 th ® "’struction to 

general nrofipiar, e , p ], pi was discontinued and tbo : nc P „„, . or the division into 22 circuits, with 

8 proficiency of the class was tested. AfW'!!® JS?P c ? tor ln , cllarge °f each, was introduced at or 


’ ™ lesW - '““‘7 ThTSy«U h T &?JTiF23t 

* Vide Appendix V. 


reduced at once, 
circuit at first 
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resided at a common centre. The circuit was 
divided into three parts, and each section was in ehurgo 
of one inspector for only one year, an interchange 
being effected at the end of that time, so that in three 
years each inspector visited all the. schools in the 
circuit. In this way it was thought that any error in 
judgment on the part of one inspector would be 
corrected by the opinion of his two colleagues. 
Although this system had advantages it was soon found 
in practice that it had many defects. Residence at 
one centre necessitated long journeys and lengthy 
abseuces from home, and also tended to make it 
difficult for the inspector to get into touch with the 
managers and teachers. Moreover, an annual change 
of schools prevented the inspectors from becoming 
intimately acquainted with their schools, so that 
residence at a common centre gradually fell into disuse. 
In 1906 the system now in operation was introduced. 
As I have already stated, each circuit is divided into 
two sections — each under the charge of one of the 
district- or junior inspectors. One-fifth of the schools 
in each section is taken by the senior inspector, and 
this one-fifth is varied from year to year, so that in 
five years the entire circuit is covered by the senior 
inspector. The importance of periodical conferences 
was enjoined in several circulars. In the revised 
instructions* issued in July, 1902, it was stated that 
conferences of the inspectors in each circuit should be 
held once a month, and that at least one conference 
in the year should be held in each circuit by the 
chief inspector. Then, again, in mid-summer, 1903, 
all the senior inspectors were summoned to a conference 
in Dublin, which lasted nearly a fortnight, and one of 
the most important matters that they had before them 
for consideration was to arrive at an exact under- 
standing of the terms "excellent,” "very good," 
" good, “fair,” "middling,” "bad," as applied to the 
schools in the general report form.f 
Mr. Coffey. — What date was that? — The latter part 
of June and the beginning of July, 1903. On 

their return to their circuits each senior in- 

spector summoned his colleagues and acquainted 
them with the conclusions come to in Dublin. 

* In the March circular of 1906 the senior in- 

spector was told that his aim should be to establish 
a fair and uniform standard. The conferences, of 
which there should be two in a year, and the frequent 
opportunities, when going around the circuit, of meeting 
the inspectors separately, would enable him to secure 
this. Formerly they had one every month, and it was 
thought that there was no necessity for that, and there 
are two in the year now, and, of course, there are 
other opportunities that the iuspector would have of 
bis p° llea § ues going round. In January, 
1907,* in. addition to referring to the number of con- 
ferences in each year,, the following appeared : — " For 
purposes of arranging a due standard of examination, 
the senior inspector and his colleagues should 
occasionally visit the school together. ” 

88. The Chairman. — Now you come to the cir- 
cular of June, 1911? — Yes, in that year, in 
v™®’ * n conse quenc,e of certain complaints 

tnat had been received from a section of the 
teachers, the Commissioners thought it desirable 
ii 1C ' 1SS . U6 some _ of the instructions, and to 
call special attention to certain important features. 
In that circular special stress was laid on the 
importance of not lowering the merit mark of the school 
without grave reason. "The lowering of the merit 
mark of any school that has maintained a high standard 
or a considerable time should not be lightly determined 
u P® n ’ an “ such lowering, if. necessary, should denote 
a deterioration in the tone of the school, rather than 
an accidental or temporary decline in the proficiency 
r standard or siibipr>f. of inotn.ntinn •* 


S’ d r I Cei r the deputation? — Yes. 

no 1S , t , hc . fam0UK 1 Belfast deputation? — Yes. 

what happened was this, that there was a 
number of schools taken at random for examination’— 
Schools were selected at random in the Belfast circuits 
by the chief inspectors, and having visited and in 
greeted these schools, they furnished a report to the 

v ® 4 / T1 f T cbi ef inspectors visited those schools?- 

view’s of S “t • iafc th t e result was t0 bear out the 

view s ot tlio circuit inspectors. 

95. At the same time, there is an expression in 

this report that implies that the Commissioners admit 
some reason for the discontent. They sLy that the 
Commissioners were concerned at- what they heard?— 
les. There is no question at all that the teachers 
themselves believed that they were being treated 
harshly by the inspectors, for if they did not they 
would not have made the statement s 

96. And did the Commissioners feel that the junior 
inspector was not to lower the merit mark?— That is 

n fir 1,1 auother P ar t of the circular. 

T '' Mr ’ L ' A , V ? AGH '- Afc ra ‘ a . we mav take it, 
m JimC ’ m h the Commissioners 
admitted that there was reasonable ground for inquiry 
warning to the inspectors?— Oh, certainly; 
a resuit inquiry ’ and they sent this ocular out as 

98. And the trouble was want of uniformity of 
standard.— Well, I don t know that it was so much 
uiat, but the teachers said that the inspectors down in 
Belfast had united to lower the merit marks of the 
schools. 

99. The Chairman.— The teachers alleged that 
certain inspectors had suddenly raised the standard?— 
Yes. 

100. And I remember the answer of the Commis- 
sioners was that previous inspectors might have been 
too lenient?— Yes. The teachers, on the other hand, 
considered that under the later inspectors they were 
being unjustly treated. 

101. Directions were given that the inspectors were 

to remember that in the first two or three years of 
the new' system old teachers, particularly, could not 
be expected to teach the new subjects w'ell?— Yes. I 

will refer to that later. There was a very important 
change introduced at that time. .It was enjoined in 
the circular that no iuspector below the rank of senior 
inspector should alter the merit mark previously given 
to the school until a conference had been held with 
the senior inspector. The alteration, if agreed upon, 
was to be regarded as tho joint mark of the two inspec- 
tors. The senior inspector may make a special visit 
in such case if he considers it necessary, and in case 
of disagreement statements of the views of both should 
be sent to the chief inspector for report to the Board. 
That was in the June Circular of 1911. 

102. Mr. Kavanagh. — I was quoting from your own 
letter to Belfast of the 2nd of June? — Yes. 

103. The Chairman. — Did many such references take 
place about difference of opinion? — Not very many, and 
in some eases (I have not the statistics; but ah’ these 
cases come to me ; it is part of the work I am engaged 
in), the chief inspectors have agreed with the mark of 
the junior, in others with the senior inspector. 

104. If there is a difference it comes before the 
Board? — Yes. 

105. How does the Board deal with that? — In point 
of fact, it is laid before the officers of the Board. It is 
not laid on th© table. 

106. It does not go before the full Board? — No. 

107. Who are those officers? — The officers appointed 


. — t — j to deal with it. 

D fto Ily n? ai ^ 1CU ^ ar s * an d ar< l or subject of instruction.” 108. Who are the officials who would deal with these 
“f - , paragraph that you quote was the one thing appeals? — Well, the chief inspectors first of all. They, 

lat struck me most in reading this document, because of course, must deal with the case. That .is set forth 
all B iv mea *° sbow that in the year 1911, in spite of In the instruction. 

disn t C ± r ® been taken, there was serious • 109- That is the case of this disagreement between 

1 ° n . ta ®t with the mode of inspection? — That was junior and senior inspectors? — That is referred to the 
t expressed very strongly by the section of chief inspector in the first instance for report to the 
90 T ^ referred to. Board, and his report is considered. -Having passed 

p.‘ t; 11 j did they present their complaints? through the hands of the examiners of reports, the case 

ask(^ S + 1 ? * 6y s ? n ^ U P a written statement, and is brought by me to the Resident Commissioner, and 
to hnr - a dentation should be received, in order reaches the Commissioners finally. 
re „ p - ^ *“ ei r complaints before the Board. They were 110. But I wish to know who the examiners are. 
n . . y Resident Commissioner and one other Were they not appointed then for the first time? — 
issioner.J It is an office created for the first time in 1900. Ori- 

* Vide Appendix II. ■) Vide Appendix XI. I t Vide Appendix VIII. 
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oiaall-. there were only two examiners, but there are steps to secure uniformity, and would be entrusted 
three now end one of the inspectors has that duty, with special investigations and reports on appeal cases. 
Although ho is nominally an outdoor officer, ho is 121. These divisional inspectors would come between 
really in indoor offieer, and hia work is really the work the two cine! inspectors and the senior inspectors?- 
oi examination. He deals with all increments, and Quite so. In cases ot appeal it is thought that if wo 

makes reports on documents. Letters, ot course, are hove many appeal oases the chief inspectors could 

referred to the secretary. »“*• The > r **“ h ">7 *» *»' »*th 

111. Do they prepare lists of eases for tile higher appeal eases properly; for instance, when the teachers 

officials?— Of course, they are really coming near the ask to have an officer sent, in case of an ordinary 

top tbemselres. Thel- refer them to the secretary, and investigation, say, a dispute about some people m the 

the secretary bringi these to the Commissioner if locality complaining that the teacher has been treating 

necessary J ° children harshly. They would like to have a special 

. , , , . . T .. . investigation, and apply to have an outside inspector. 

111. We might go on o . ugu , - . , J and it is difficult to bring a senior inspector to examine 

the senior inspector and his tolleagues were instructed* md oppolntmeilts b would get oter that difficulty 

to visit several schools together and spend a reasonable j, wo „ ]a ‘J 0 entrusted with anything of that kind ? 
amount of time therein, observing methods of T to CnAmmK.-It comes to this, tgat four of these 
teaching, the general work of the school, etc., looking , liT ;, ional inspectors would have four or five circuite 
over the written exercises, and examining in any , acll 1 uauits 

subjects that wore being taught in the ortoarj - course ^ Mf HENiv.-Would that not be a reversion to 
according to the time-table. The lnspeeto s we t jj e 0 j (1 j 10Q( j j Qspec t or3 agaiu?— Well, to some extent, 
informed that they should not express any opinion until 1 s ’ Uli> 

they withdrew to a room for aonfaenoe, the jrniior ,j 3 Tbe CB11 ,,, IM ._ There is ll0 ao „ lt , t>t a 
inspector to give h.s opinion first sod the .emor last ; , theil . conferences take further steps to 

and m ever, ease the opinions were to be supported uniformity. Now we go on to Section 


by adequate notes. By the Hh . M lI.;. that this fte „ j ll8 t eachers?-I.i 

procedure would lead to it was hoped that inexperienced abolition ot Ule Ee>ults s tem ,^, 0 it b “* 

inspectors, or those whose standard was abnormally . _ . , .* , u , 

higi or abnormally low, should arrive at such ”fZ ‘St ^ olli. “ n T ' Ins ,“ 

uniformity of standard as could reasonably be expected. , — p ,' n u wt 16 ° ?y s tem, which 

And again in the same oiraular inspectors were told 8l pa P mellli8i fix'd s^.riS°“ 'four Sons 

an inspection held in exceptional Smumstances, for ‘T™‘‘ ,‘°f ‘.T”* ?;. . ?“ s 7 sl6 “ ! h ? re “• 

abl£rimes.° mInenCin ^ 1 ’“ " "" daS ' " “ '” «>» «“ am 

118. I miss there a thins that attracted mv nttentinr? P* ac ? d * n tbe third or lowest grade, and all assistant 

b one of your circulars— that for the purpose of fnelbfble for^r^ t™ T aft , 01 ' lst ‘ Ap ril ? 190 °. ar ® 

checking the judgment of the young inspector, the beyond tie , thl,d 8 radc unless 

senior inspector was told to take a medium school. L p! P “‘ • circumstances and by special order of 


in one of your circulars-ltbat for the purpose of ?' aft ?'‘ la( i Apn!, 1900, are 

checking the judgment of the young inspector, the “ ^ romot.on beyond the third grade unless 

uoninr inenoot-vi. i„i.„ „ ° ... , 111 exceptional circumstances and hv snccial order of 


neither very good nor voiy bad 'mid to alfow' toe^unior £LtitoS‘£sySn of T fi°cd'“'l !***“, ’* “? P ' J 
to examine at first, and then be would follow and * 8 , ; of fixed salaries in four sections 

the junior was to state hi, opinion, and then the eL aXlao X' Sd™lTa t° f* 

senior was to give his, and then they were to exchan -re ‘ f f l . Chld,,n . 1 . « raut - J-lit'ro is also a resi- 

reasons?— Yes, I think I am referring to that there. 1 ,L P n«, fc A b i ut >s small compared to wlmt it was. 

114. That is what you are referring to?— Yes. ^ 11 ? °. a ^ ' led . t . ,ia cnpitation grant?— 

Possibly it is given a little more fully in the circular „ “ ! y th ? . 1 , c . rualdual 8« l «t was paid in 

itself . y a school to the principal teacher, and. therefore, in a 


115. I remember distinctly that they were to take 
a medium school?— Yes, neither very good nor very 
bad, because that is really the difficult school to test 
and the senior was to pobt out any defects in the 
other man’s judgment. 

116. About bow many schools are there to each 


lug school, say, of four hundred, the residual grant, 
would amount to .-£100 additional to his salary. 

125. Now it is divided with the assistants?— Yes. 

12C. A teacher with 60 would have. .£12?— 415. It 

is only allowed in respect of pupils between the ages- 
ol 3 aud 15 years. 


inspector— over 100, I take it?— More than that. The ?? tl J. at a . ro 8 ul,u ' payment?— It is paid at the 

country is divided into 22 equal parts, and the num- L° 5J? year. 

her m each circuit works out to about 370. Some cir- ■*» V \;L afc doe '?, lb dc l leucl 0,1 ’< <loes it depend on 
cuits have more schools than others. Then that is rne “ tp ~°h, no, it goes to him automatically. Now, 


i; • , J . , , “-'.wwxto fiuaii uiuurs. xnen tllHt, is 

divided into two parts, and placed under section in- 
spectors. The senior inspector takes one-fifth in each 


tion, so that he has charge of one-fifth of the school* j ,/ 0l \ ,P\ oase ? — For th 

fifths 0 Cim,it ’ and ea ° b ° f tbo otber ina Pector 8 two- emmenfs of° S?' t “ m *’ ri8illg h ,l trieruiinl in ‘ 
fifths. tremonts of £7 to £84 per annum. The minimum 

117. Mr. Henly.— D oes he not keep a few under • l ‘ y °V ho 3C „ C0 ’ ld K va tle is £94, rising by triennial 
... OWfi chsrgs?-A few schools, model JZ~£ XT** jL*? 5?" 14 - .*» minimum salary of 
some others, only a small number. ’ ,. c so ?°, nd section of first grade is £127, rising by one 

118 The Chaieman.— I think each inspector would tn . emi,al i morement of £10 to £137. The minimum 
roughly, have about 130 to 140 schools under him at n f u ,V °*. . e bl ' st section of first grade is £149, rising 

time. ,um at ft *>.V three triennial increments of £12 to £185. 

or^fifi M t fS NL u — ° n ? 1 has , 193? — 1 should say 150 130 • Is thafc the very latest scale?— Yes. 

rage. Of course, LTenfo^nL 0 ^ ? BQ ave ' * 131 I * ba - two or three in my notes here 

because he has to «o throuoh^ T man . y ; thafc , d lf er ’ nofc vel 7 widely, from that?— That is really 

inquiries, of too important °a nahu-n a ”^ apoai . al x' 18 ? lb , am ° unts to - It was a misrepresentation of a- 

hands of the othevZ^ VUL ._^T° *® be P ufc . 111 the teacher’s salary to say it was £56. when it is really 


as to the scale of salary for the men— do you wish r 
to go into the sealo of salaries? 

129. If you please?— For the men the minimu 


or^Pfi HsKiTk— < One has 193?— I should say 150 

L G V f y it Would work out “t 150 on an ave- 
S ^ 101 ' ias P? cte baa not so many. 


hands of the others, are teCT hL ft in Salai J to sa ^ ib £a6 ’ when it is really 

last ten years the Resident Pnmmio ■ m ‘ , liU ° entire payment known ns tlio “ Birrelt 

2.6M all over Irsland tifb 8 T4 ""‘V® ““ « tile fimmeial year, 

that is to secure uniformity. ° 3ett 111 vie " • A mtm must maintain the maximum of liis 

120. The Chaiujian That is his , ! f’ nde fo . 1 ’ three years before he can get promotion?— 

to secure uniformity?— Yes Of a n,le ? b «t there are exceptions to that. That is. 

see what is the work that is' hS/d^ s W,S H eS , to u gone . l ' al P r,n f 1 P la . however, that a man must bo at 

SSrX 01 ^LmisLn m eS n h bie0t ^ has in *** ** ^ 

Sfot’s, “r'f •« *»ri »“ e yS.'a“g .“?■ *»« ® «* *** p *», . ....... ^ »«>» ^ 

inspoetoi-q ! ns P eotors appointed ns divisional a f cbo ° °. V0 . r o 30 , may remain in the third grade for 

inspectors’ u» n cbar g e of five or six circuits TIipro a ^°ng period? — Of course, the average coudition is an 
P ouM, by their conferences, take 'further S t^rc is no getting over it; wo have 

* Tide Appendix II. (26). 
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134. If he has not got 30 he cannot get out of the 
third grade? — That- is so. 

135. Are there many men who are all their lives in 
the third grade? — As a rule, a man gets promoted, 
but there are cases of that kind. I know cases of very 
good men finding it very difficult to get into a larger 
school. 

136. Has there been migration of candidates for 
masterships in different parts of Ireland? — Oh, I think 
so. 


per- annum in the case of men, and £7 10s. per annum 
in the case of women. We have only just- got the grant 
tor gardening, but no reference, I think, appears to it 
m our rules, because it is quite a new payment. 

145. Now you might go on to the awarding of pro- 
motions and increments and the general conditions for 
promotion?— Just before leaving that, if the Committee 
would like a comparison of salaries between the present 
system and the old, I have got some returns* here on 


137. It is said in Belfast that there is a very great 
migration from the south. I don’t know whether that 
is so? — Yes. For women the minimum salary of third 
grade is £51, rising by three . triennial increments of 
£7 each to £72. The minimum salary of second grade 
is £80, rising by two triennial increments of £8 each to 
£96. The minimum salary of second section of first 
grade is £107, rising by one triennial increment of £8 
to £115, and the minimum salary of first section of 
first grade is £124, rising by three triennial increments 
of £9 to £151. 

138. You know the comparison of Irish salaries and 
English salaries in Mr. Dale’s report. Of course, it is 
complicated by the different circumstances of the two 
countries and their educational systems; but he seems 
to reach the conclusion that the general average of head 
teachers’ salaries in Ireland is lower than in England. 
In Ireland, 20 per cent, of male teachers and 12 per- 
cent. of women in country schools receive from £10 to 
£20 less than in similar districts in England ; but in a 
considerable number of Irish schools, viz., those from 
80 to 100 pupils, lie says the men teachers will be about 
on the English level, while women teachers in these 
districts receive higher salaries than in England. The 
great difference arises from the immensely larger pro- 
portion in England of large urban schools, with over 
250 pupils, of which there are 8,000 in England to 
about 160 in Ireland, and thus very few teachers in 
Ireland can reach the higher salaries, which are quite 
common in England. You remember that comparison? 


139. Have you gone into that question? — Yes, I read 
that over quite recently. 

140. Have you made a comparison of the most 
recent statistics with regard to salary?— No recent 
statement. There is a statement in one of our blue 
books (the annual report of the Commissioners), pub- 
lished some years ago, making a comparison, but I 
have not entered into any comparison recently. 

141- I may say that I am told by Mr. Harrison that 
tlie salaries vary very much in England between the 
dittereut local authorities. 

Mr. Harrison. — I was referring to the Dale report, 
fves different localities, and he chooses those in 
which. he thinks the circumstances are most similar to 
those m Ireland. He takes Lincoln, for instance. In 
Ireland I do not think that if you were to take the 
ngures now they vary very much from those that 
f )a ‘ e gave eight years ago. There is nothing 
sufficient to draw a conclusion from. 

e ,. Chairman.— I had in my portfolio some 
statistics which I got from an official of the Govern- 
+w*i anf ’ P. erlia P s > 1 will produce it some day, showing 
tnat the variation in localities is very great, 
in i[*’ , Henly -— M r. Dale represents the teachers 

than thns • r grades in Ireland as being better paid 
nnrliic T in England having the same number of 
teacher has a smaller number in 
naid m °ii tban j m En S land ’ aud then to get one as well 
to L „ IT P ■ went out to the Island of Lewis 
ifa a ease m defence of the salaries?— Is that so? 
havf Lwm 0 , CHAn « , AN-— It appears on the reports I 
„ M ,f n s kown that m certain years, and I think it 
the year ’ a number of men are promoted to 

no? veeZi’Z .“only to the first, grade, who do 
vear fol mvi? ful1 emolument of the grade for a whole 

s»sr^s 1 .ts p “ ,noiio " ? - 1 "' m deai 


*“<> to Point out tl 
tatfon "ran^nf* fiXed salanes the teachers get a cn 
per annum for every pupil in averf 
3 ^ 15 years of 5 age, and to 
special iJlT f special and extra branches. T 
to -the o»o. of worn, 
ate Irish X? oI T"' Th “ brand 

tant teachers $ ZT**™'. f nd “*“■ ( “ rth O' «* 
trained reodye TlZ ” h » b< 

> leceive a bonus addition to salary of 

* Vide Appendix V. 


146. Would it do if you laid them on the table?— Yes. 
The promotions of teachers from grade to grade depend 
oil training, position in the school, ability and general 
attainments, good service, seniority, and teachers re- 
main, as a rule, three years at the maximum of a grade 
before promotion to a higher grade. The conditions as 
to size of school necessary for the awards of increments 
m, or promotion to, the various grades are as 
follows : — First, in a school with an average attendance 
of under 30. the principal teacher is ineligible for pro- 
motion to the second grade, or for increments in that 
grade. In a school with an average attendance 
of under 50 the principal teacher is ineligible for pro- 
motion to the second section of first grade, or for 
increments in that grade. In schools with an average 
attendance of under 70 the principal teacher is ineligible 
for promotion to or increment in tlie highest section of 
the first grade. 

147. To get into a higher grade he must have been 
three years at the maximum of his former grade?— As 
a rule. 

148. In the second place, his school must come up 
to a certain standard? — Yes. 

149. In the third place, he must satisfy you on these 
various points? — Yes. We have got these three con- 
come in?— I will just explain that later on. As soon 
as a teacher lias qualified by service for increment or 
promotion formsj are sent to the inspectors for recom- 
mendation, and these, on being returned to the office, 
are considered in connection with the reports for the 
triennial period. Tlie claims for increment and pro- 
motion have been dealt with almost from the 
beginning by an experienced inspector, who was brought 
into the office specially for that purpose. The standards 
of. reports required for promotion are, first, from the 
third to the second grade, three “good” reports are 
required. Second, from the second grade to the second 
section of first grade, “ good,,” “ very good,” 

“ very good,” or ” very good,” “ good,” “ very good 
are required; in other words, there arc two “ very 
goods,” of which the last must be “ very good.” Then 
from the second section of first grade to the first- of 
first grade, three “very good” reports are required. 

Of course, those are the standards, speaking generally. 
But take the case, say, of a man in the third 
grade who had reports of “fair,” “good,” “very good” in 
all probability that- man would get promotion owing to 
the “very good,” because the school has been worked 
up, and probably there is some reason why it was only 
in a fair state of efficiency in the first year. He may 
have got the school in an indifferent state, the former 
teacher having been inefficient, and he cannot be ex- 
pected to work that school up from “ bad,” or “.mid- 
dling,” to “ good ” all at once; that would be takeu 
into consideration, also his own personal merit mark 
would be taken into account. 

150. You admit the principle of compensation? — 
Yes, but the foregoing are the general standards for 
promotion. 

151. You gave, me in a circular which you sent me, 
one which I remember, the case of a man changed 
from a school which had risen to “very good” to a 
school that had been “bad,” and which he held for 
two terms; his report had been “very good,” and he 
raises the new school to “fair,” and he ends with 
“good,” and you tell me, that man would get promotion, 
his record being “very good,” “fair,” “good”?— Yes. 

152. Because he is on the upward move. Ill one 
school he gets the mark “very good.” He is then 
changed to a new school which has been “bad,” and 
lie gets a report of “fair” that year, and next year he 
gets “good,” and he gets promotion. You told me 
that? — Y r es. 

153. Mr. Henly. — To what grade does that apply? — 
Those marks would apply to third or second grade. 
Say the teacher is a very good teacher, and he gets a 
bad school, and works that up to “ fair.” We know 
what his own merit merle is, and that is a ease where 

f Vide Appendix IY. (10 & 11). 
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we are able to see the work that has been done by him 
in the previous school; it is very good there. Well, 
next year he has worked a bad school up to being, say, 
a fair or good school. He found it in a baa state, so 
excellent progress must have been made by the teacher 
■to work it up. , , , T i. j 

154. The Chairman.— That is exactly what I wanted 
to ask about., the principle of compensation? But 
suppose a teacher is a long time in a school, it is really 
the merit mark of the school that determines the award 
in the case of the principal teacher. 

155. Mr. ~H~r.N T.v- Did I understand you to say that 
to get the promotion to first grade you must have 
“very good" for the last report? — That is so. 

156. How is it, then, that a teacher under these 
circumstances got his promotion with a “good"?— 
When I said that, I said that those were the general 
conditions; but, of course, you must look into the 
circumstances of particular cases. In fact, the Board 
lays down that the whole tenour of the report is to be 
considered. You can take a case of the kind where 
a teacher has left a school where he has been doing 
very good work, and comes to a school where there 
has" been a poor man before himself, and ho is still 
doing very good work himself, but the school is only 
worked up to “fair." That is a clear case where you 
depart from a rigid rule. If you abide by rigid rules 
of that kind you will do injustice in many deserving 
cases. 

Mr. Henly. — I am not objecting to the practice, 
but you used the word “must.” 

157. The Chairman. — You mentioned an officer 
specially told off to look after the promotions. Does 
he go into all these cases of compensation? — Every one 
of them. 

158. And brings them before the higher officers? — 
Every case of the kind is brought before the Resident 
Commissioner himself. 

159. Where compensation is allowed? — Yes, every 
case of promotion is submitted to the Resident Commis- 
sioner. It does not come directly before the Board, 
but any Commissioner may raise a question regarding 
it, because it is on the agenda, and the papers are there 
if he wishes to go into it. 

160. If a Commissioner has a question with regard to 
any promotion? — Yes, and that applies to every paper 
iu tlio office. There is a rule that any Commissioner 
may examine any file. As a matter of fact, when I am 
attending the Board, and Commissioners often come in 
to my room, and go through the file in some particular 
case in which they are interested and examine every 
paper. 

161. Proceed to the maximum numbers in the 
grades? — The maximum numbers in the second grade 
for men is 2,500; second of first grade 500, and first 
of first grade 340. Then for women, 2,000 is the 
maximum in the second grade 400 in the second section 
of first grade, and 270 in the first section of first grade. 

162. Total number of teachers 12,000? — Of principal 
and assistant teachers 13,000. 

163. What would be the number left in the third 
grade? — Teachers and assistants on the 31st of 
December, 1911. I have it here* Principal teachers, 
men, 4,487; women, 3,364; malting a total of 7,851 
principal teachers. Then you have assistant teachers, 
men, 1,264; women, 3,918; total, 5,182. That is a 
grand total of principals and assistants of over 13,000. 
In addition, there are junior assistant mistresses, 2,374, 
and work mistresses, 126. The numbers may have in- 
creased last year, but these are the latest returns we 
have. The gross total, then, of all is 15,533. I come 
ou to the point you were referring to, that is, the de- 
ferred payments. Owing to the fact that the maximum 
numbers in the two sections of the first grade have, in 
the case of the men, been reached, the Commissioners, 
for the past three years, have been unable to grant in 
all cases the increased salaries to teachers who have 
merited promotion. I shall submit a return,* showing 
the number of cases where payments were deferred on 
promotion. Now I find that on the 1st of April, 1909, 
there were 30 masters promoted to the first section of 
first grade. The date of promotion was from the 1st 
of April, 1909. The number that receive increased 
salaries from the date of promotion was seven only. 
The number subsequently awarded the grade salary 
was 23. Again, from the 1st of April, 1910, 12 masters 
were promoted. The number subsequently awarded the 
grade salary was 11, and there is one who has not ob- 


tained the grade salary yet, but I believe there is some 
special reason for that (the average attendance was 
down iu the school, or some difficulty of that kind). 
From the 1st of April, 1911, six masters were promoted. 
Three were subsequently awarded the grade salary, and 
three have not yet obtained it. 

164. Ouly six promoted? — Oh, yes. You see that 
was not the end of a triennial period. The first 
triennial period terminated ou 1st April, 1903, the next 
1906, the next 1909, and the next 1912. You will find 
many more teachers promoted iu those years. It is the 
first section., of course, I refer to, because it is only in 
the first section of first grade and the second of first 
grade that promotion payments are being deferred. 

165. This delay in the payment in the increased 
emolument is due to the numbers fixed by the Commis- 
sioners, by arrangement with the Treasury? — Yes. We 
have tried to get these number altered for many years 
past. 

166. Do you mean that they have gone on the same 
for a number of years? — Those numbers have been the 
same since 1900. 

167. The higher grade is the same since 1900? — Yes. 

I think there was a slight addition made in the second 
section of first grade. But the Treasury will not agree 
to any change being made in these numbers, although 
we have applied year after year. 

168. I assume, then, that- the number boing fixed 
for the last thirteen years, no man will get the full 
emolument of that higher grade unless a vacancy 
oeeurs? — Quite so, until a vacancy arises, so long as 
the Treasury do not agree to alter the numbers. 

169. Mr. Kettle. — Can you tell me on what grounds 
the Treasury refuse? — I cannot assign any reason. 

The Chairman. — I think we are getting on dangerous 
ground? — It is not the practice of Government depart- 
ments to assign reasons. 

170. Have you any more to say about promotions? — 
Except with regard to the second section of the first 
grade. In the second section of first grade 67 masters 
were promoted from the 1st of April, 1909 ; 42 got their 
increase of salary immediately; 25 subsequently. In 
the following year, 1st April, 1910, 34 who received pro- 
motion from that date did not receive the salary at 
once; 33 of them subsequently received it. 

171. What year was that?— 1910. Thirty-three sub- 
sequently received it, and one has not yet obtained the 
increase. 

172. The Bishop of lloss. — That not being one of 
the triennial years, would you regard that ns a large 
number?— It is a largo number. In the next year 24 
received promotion, and none of them got the salary 
immediately. Four got it since, and 20 have not got 
it yet. 78 received promotion from the 1st of April. 
1912 (that is another triennial period), and not one of 
those 78 have received the increase yet. 

173. The Chairman. — Not one? — Not one. 

174. There has not been a vacancy? — This table re- 
presents the position in February, 1913. 

175. Mr. Harrison. — Are the numbers growing from 
year to year? — These numbers of deferred payment 
seem to me to be upon the increase. 

176. Would it increase from year to year? — I think 
so. We computed the numbers that would, I think, 
tide over the difficulty, but the Treasury would not 
agree to our proposals. 

177. The Chairman. — I suppose that is practically the 
end of it? — Well, I hope they will agree ultimately. 

178. Mr. Kettle. — Does it necessarily involve an 
increase, or could you re-arrango the present system?-— 
We are only allowed to promote 500 people to the 
first grade, and we could not promote one more than 
that. They would disallow it— we have no power. 
And if there is money over at the end of the financial 
year we have to give it up. 

179. Is there money over? — I cannot say if there 
is money over at present. 

180. The Chairman.— You returned to the Treasury 
£13,000 in one year?— Yes. The accountant frames 
the estimate, and lie is always very careful to be on 
the safe side, so as not to be obliged to go again to tne 
Treasury. We administer the fund for approved ser- 
vices and in accordance with approved regulations, an 
we cannot go outside those. If there is money 
from one service we cannot give it to a higher g ra 
school or anything of that kind. We are tied down 
every item of expenditure. 
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181. We understand that. The effect of the maximum 
being fixed for each grade, is that money voted by 
Parliament for the purpose of primary education is 
returned? 

282. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — May I put it in this 
way, that the vote is under these sub-heads, and you 
must put in the returns the amount estimated for each 
sub-head, and the amount expended for eacli sub-head? 
— Certainly. 

183. And the result must not in any case under any 
sub-head be more than is allowed by the Parliamentary 
vote? — That is so. 

184. And it comes to this, that all the moneys under 
the different sub-heads, which are not expended under 
the universal rule with regard to the Treasury, cannot be 
appropriated for a subsequent year, or cannot within 
that year be appropriated for a different purpose? — For 
a different service. . 

185. Mr. Kettle. — That is clear, but naturally you 
take into account as a fixed thing the fact that the 
Treasury has settled the maximum number for each 
grade? — Yes. 

186. And that governs the amount of the estimate 
which you ask for? — Oh, yes. All these rules with 
regard to average attendance and fixed numbers in the 
grades, and so on, govern estimates, 

187. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I think this might be 
cleared up while we are on this point. You have now, 
and the figures are published no doubt, the amount 
voted under each head and sub-head, and the amount 
expended under each head and sub-head? — You will 
have the accountant before you, and he really knows a 
great deal more about this than I do, about the framing 
of the estimates. I am not very familiar with 
it. We cannot go outside one service and give 
to another service. We could not give a grant to 
higher grade schools, or anything like that, but I think 
that in the teachers’ salaries the grant for assistants 
and the grant for principals would all come under one 
sub-head. 

188. Mr. Henly. — Then, ns a matter of fact, had 
you not to submit the payment of each teacher to the 
auditor? — Yes. 

. 189. And, therefore, each payment to each individual 
teacher had to be audited? — Yes. 

190. And, of course, if you paid a man that is outside 
the stated number you would have a surcharge? — There 
would be a surcharge, aud the person responsible, or 
the teacher, would have to refund the money. 

191. The Chairman. — Are you ready to go on now?— 
There is a very important point as to promotions. In 
order to provide for the more rapid promotion of 
specially meritorious teachers than the ordinary regula- 
te 113 will permit the Commissioners have adopted the 
following regulations for exceptional promotions. We 
never published these conditions, as we did nob 
wish to include them in our rules ' for special 
reasons. For principal teachers in schools with an 
average of over 80 and up to 69, if a teacher has three 
consecutive “very good" reports, and has at least six 

•years' service, he may be promoted to the second grade. 
The normal time for promotion to the second 
grade is 12 years. In schools of an average of 70 or 
above,. three consecutive “very good” reports, and at 
least three years’ service, aro required. Now, I think 
one of the arguments against the present system of 
promotion is that it does not allow sufficiently rapid 
promotion. 


, 192 - * was going to raise that point?— It comes in 
nere, because a young man of ability can get into tlio 
second grade at the end of three years, he may be 
promoted in three years instead of waiting for twelve 
years. Those are the conditions for special promotion 
■o the second grade. Then, for promotion to the second 
section °f first grade in schools witli an average of 
to b9, six consecutive very good reports are required, 
and at least 15 years' service. The normal time for 
promotion to the second section of first grade is, I 
tank, 21 years. The average attendance must bo 
h in .°™ er . *° S e t promotion to the second section 
? , u m or ae r to get promotion to the second section 
first grade. For schools, then, between 50 and 70, 
u consecutive very good reports, and at least 15 Years 
service. I n schools with an average of 70 to 139, 6 


consecutive very good reports, and at least 9 years 
service. And in schools with an average, attendance 
of 140 or above, 6 consecutive very good reports, and 
at least 6 years service; so that a person may get 
promotion to the second section of the first grade in a 
school of that size after 6 years' service. [I may remark 
that there is one rule which we introduced at the 
instance of the teachers themselves, which might have 
some effect on the foregoing. It was pointed out by 
the teachers that a young man fresh from training 
might be sent to a big school, and be promoted over 
the heads of others. The consequence of that repre- 
sentation was the rule was passed, that in schools 
with an average of 95 or over, a person, in order to 
be eligible for principalship, must have had 5 years’ 
service in similar schools, either as assistant or as 
principal of a small school.] Then,, under special 
promotion to the first of first grade is under 
these conditions. In schools with an average of 70 
to 139, 6 consecutive very good reports, and at least 
15 years service; and in schools with an average of 
140 or above, 6 very good reports, and at least 12 
years service. Now, in consequence of the numbers 
in the higher grades being at present full, the special 
promotions to the first of first, and the second of first 
grade, are suspended in the case of masters, or even 
special paper promotion, because we should be inter- 
fering with the • rights of persons who had reached 
promotion in the normal way. 

198. Now, as to the promotion of assistants? — The 
Commissioners have recently' framed this regulation : — 
Assistants who have been at the maximum of the third 
grade, including bonus, for three years, may be pro- 
moted to the second grade, provided they have had 6 
consecutive very good reports. 

194. The Bishop of Ross. — Would those be their 

S iersonal merit marks? — Of course, it is necessary to 
lave that in the report. 

195. If the assistant had a personal merit mark of 
“ very good,” and the school itself was not good, would 
that interfere with promotion? — I should say it would 
probably increase his chances if anything. 

Mr. Henly. — The " V.G.” means the work for that 
year. 

196. The Chairman. — Did I understand you to say 
that u bad school merit mark will Interfere with 
the prospect of a teacher who has a very good personal 
mark?— Oh, yes; the reason he gets a higher salary 
is that he has charge of the school. Take the case 
of a very good principal teacher. His own school 
work is very good. He has, let us suppose, got one 
assistant who does good work, and another who does 
fair work; now, that might reduce that school down to 
“ good.” The latter is the mark on which the prin- 
cipal teacher gets his promotion. 

197. Mr. Henly. — But then' the principal has no 
responsibility for choosing the assistant? — That is really 
a hardship; he has no responsibility; but after all, why 
does he get a higher salary — it is because he has charge 
of the entire school. 

198. The -Chairman. — The principal has nothing to 
do with the appointment of assistants? — No. 

199. Except by advice? — Except by advising the 
manager, and I have no doubt that a strong principal 
will point out the injury that would result to a school 
if an inefficient assistant were appointed. 

200. Mr. Henly. — Some of them will? — The manager 
would, I think, as a rule, consult the principal teacher 
in the case of appointments to the school. 

201. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — It amounts to this, that 
if the manager, exercising his judgment to the best of 
his ability, puts in a comparatively incompetent assis- 
tant teacher, the principal suffers the misfortune of that 
act without being responsible for the appointment, 
while, possibly, he may be unable to improve the 
material before him? — That, so far as I know, is the 
case. 

202. He may suffer for it?— Yes. I have often dis- 
cussed that the with the officer who deals with 
promotions, etc. There may be some cases that I 
know nothing about where there has been some 
relaxation, but I know that the general rule is that 
promotion is awarded to a principal on the merit mark 
of the school. 

B 
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. . 203. The Chairman. — Now, as to the standard of 
-reports required for increments for teachers? — In the 
third grade we have “fair,” ■■fair,” and "good.” In 
ether words, the last report of the triennial period 
must -be “ good.” No teacher who finishes up with 
.“fair” will get an increment, unless it was something 
like the . case I. went into before, where a good teacher 
goes into a school in which very, poor work has been 
-done previously. 

204. Where the mark was lower than “fair”? — Yes. 
Then, for increments in the second grade the standards 
are “ fair,” “ good,” and “ good or “ good,” “ fair,” 

• and “ good.” . Two opt of three must be ‘‘ good.” 
And for increments in the second section of first grade 
three good reports; and for first section of first grade 
two “ goods ” and a “ very good,” or “ good,” “ very 
good,” “ good.” So that the “ very good ” may come 
in either in the second year or the third year. You 
observe that, the standards for increments in the 
grades are considerably lower than we require for pro- 
motion to the grade. 

. - 205. I think, we understand that fairly at present. 
Now we come to this matter about corresponding with 
the manager. Do you think it is important to take 
that up, as there are so many other things? — The point 
is simply that we correspond with the manager of the 
school, as he has charge of the government of it; 
and. not with the teachers, as a rule. 

206. Now there is a very important matter — the 
views of the Commissioners on the relations between 
the inspectors and the teachers? — The views of the 
.Commissioners on the relations which should subsist 
between their inspectors and the teachers has been 
frequently set forth in their circulars and instructions 
to the inspectors, and these circulars have one pre- 
vailing note, namely, consideration for the teachers. 
Thus, in the circular of October, 1900,* shortly after 
the introduction of the new programme, the inspec- 
tors were instructed to be very moderate in their 
requirements, in view of the difficulties to be overcome. 
Again, in January, 1901,* the inspectors were advised 
that all the Commissioners will expect from the teachers 
is to do their best according to the facilities they have 
at present, and in the spirit and within the limits of 
the new programme. Then in the revised instructions 
to inspectors* which issued in 1902 (these are very 
important instructions; I think the most important 
instructions* are those of the 6th of July, 1902, the 
circular of June, 1911,* and the August circular of 1912) ; 
in these instructions it was stated that it was not 
intended that anyone should be over-burdened, or that 
any teacher who has given long and faithful service 
should be condemned because of being unable to comply 
at once with all the new conditions. And again : ‘ ‘ It 
is hoped that through a careful study of the regulations 
by means of frequent circuit conferences, and occasional 
conferences with the chief inspector, and through the 
information given in these instructions, the inspectors 
will be in a position to afford assistance to managers 
and teachers, and the inspectors should bear constantly 
in mind that local co-operation is essential to success, 
and accordingly avoid as far as possible all actions 
likely to alienate such co-operation.” In the January, 
3907 circular* inspectors were reminded that when 
examning pupils “they should prove by their manner 
that- their object is to elicit what the pupils know, 
not to expose their ignorance. Inspectors should 
therefore avoid showing signs of impatience or dis- 
satisfaction in schools.” In another part of the same 
circular they say: “Inspectors and other officers are 
not justified m dictating to the teachers or reproving 
them. Advice or warning should be given in a 
kindly manner, but not in the presence of pupils, 
monitors, or any subordinate teachers.” “In cou- 
Jt c “ not be t t f° strongly urged upon inspectors 

nd other officers of the Board the necessity of culti- 

^ ;, ektl r bofch managers and 

teachers by a kindly and sympathetic mannerf” 

. 1 P r , esume tba t circular, like others, was called 
r hy certain complaints that had been made?— I 
Qo not think so; lam not aware of it. 

•• *5 B, “ or <® Eoss.-There was no time lor 
complaints to arise in 1900?— No; but that ttas 1907. 

226. The first circular tos in the same spirit; and 


no complaints had arisen all the time? — No. Then, 
in the circular of March, 1910,* with reference to pre- 
paration for work, it is stated “ Errors and deficiencies 
in the teacher’s methods of preparation should be 
pointed out in a quiet and inoffensive maimer, and 
suggestions made for future guidance.” Again, in the 
Juno circular of 1911,* already referred to, the 
instruction was given that the remarks made in the 
observation book should deal with one or two impor- 
tant points at a time, and expressions of satisfaction 
should appear there as well as the noting of defects. 
That was owing to a representation the teachers made 
that some of the inspectors were constantly finding 
fault, and that they did not call attention to the good 
features of the schools. 

210. The Chairman. — The reason I ask that about 
complaint was that the Belfast deputation charged tlio 
inspectors with want of courtesy, and so on? — Manner 
is a thing that a person is born with. 

211. The Bishop of Boss. — That is rather like tone, 
is it not? — Some people have a knack of getting other 
people’s backs up, and you cannot really cure them 
of it. I suppose our inspectors are like everybody 
else, and there may be some with an unpleasant 
manner, but really in this world there is too much 
attention, unfortunately, paid to a mere plausible 
manner. The June circular wound up with this 
paragraph : “ The Commissioners feel constrained to 
impress once again upon inspectors the importance of 
cultivating friendly relations with the managers and 
the teachers, and, above all, of doing everything in their 
power to increase the teachers’ feelings of self-respect. 
Harshness of manner is to be deprecated in all cases, 
and the inspector should guard against the exhibition 
of irritability, even when he is obliged to find fault 
with defective methods of instruction, failure to observe 
the Board’s rule, or with deficiencies of a yet more 
serious character. No act of the inspector in the 
school should be such as might tend to weaken the 
iuflueuce of a teacher over his pupil. The inspector 
must remember that the success or failure of a school 
to do its proper work depends almost wholly upon 
the teacher, and it is essential that he should have the 
respect of the children whoso destinies are largely in 
his hand.” 

229. The Chairman. — That is the. most emphatic of 
them all, as far as far as I remember? — Yes. In an 
address of Dr. Starlcie’s, given in 1900, shortly after 
the introduction of the new system, he said : “Ho (the 
inspector) will look upon himself as the. adviser and 
helper, and not as the taskmaster of the teachers. 
His aim will be not so much to inflict penalties for 
short-comings detected in examinations as, through 
his superior knowledge, to point out the causes of 
defects in the instruction or management, and, what is 
more important, to suggest suitable remedies.” This 
has been frequently quoted. 

213. Mr. Kavanagh. — Did the teachers see those 
circulars? — Well, I do not know. The 1911 circular, 
I think, was sent to all teachers. 

214. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Could we have a list 
of those that were sent to the teachers; for these were 
instructions to inspectors, and Dr. Stnrkie, at his 
interview with the Belfast teachers, assumed that the 
particular instruction to inspectors that he was referring 
to had been communicated to the teachers. Now, 
I should like to know how many of those instructions 
to inspectors were communicated to the teachers 
generally? — I could not say whether those of 1902 were 
sent— I think they were— but the 1911 circular I am 
almost certain was sent to managers and teachers. 

215. Mr. Kavanagh. — Have they access to them, 
oven if they have never been sent to them, or are they 
published in the reports afterwards? — No. The matter 
is being taken into consideration nt present. I raised 
the question some time ago that it would bo well to 
collect all these in book form. 

216. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — None of them have 
ever appeared in the report?— I don’t think so. It is 
the practice of the English Board to do so. 

217. Mr. Harrison. — A selection of them? — I think 
we will do the same with ours. It is under considera- 
tion at present. 

218. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — There would be no 
difficulty about that?— Not the slightest. 
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219. The Chairman. — Now would you go on with the 
rules and regulations with regard to the conduct of 
the teachers — I think you might assume that we have 
read the rules 88 and 89, that is, the rules as to the 
conduct of teachers? — The restrictions imposed on 
teachers. There are four sections in the two rules, 88 
and 89. One is that teachers are not permitted to carry 
on or engage in any business or occupation, or to be 
members of any association that would tend to impair 
their usefulness as teachers. 

220. Mr. Kettle. — Who is to judge of that? — The 
Commissioners. 

221. The Chairman. — I have been told of one teacher 
having a considerable farm. He is not prohibited from 
farming?— No; blit at the same time if a teacher were 
giving too much time to his farm, I think, while he 
would not be asked to give up the farm, attention 
would be called to the matter. 

222. Suppose his wife kept a shop in the village? — 
A shop would not be prohibited, but a public house 
would be a very different matter. A teacher has 
been known to keep a shop in his residence, and to go 
out of the schoolhouse to attend to the shop, and that 
has been objected to. 

223. You do not allow them to be members of 
County or' District or Urban Councils? — So as to avoid 
being mixed up with party politics and elections. 
Of course, they may get in by co-option. 

224. The Chairman. — Can an English teacher be a 
member of a local body, Mr. Harrison? 

Mr. Harrison. — He may be co-opted on an Education 
Committee. 

225. Mr. Henly. — Do you object to people dis- 
cussing the programme, and course of instruction in the 
school? — No, I think not. 

The Chairman. — I wish to know the point of that 
question. 

226. Mr. Henly. — What I wanted to know was this, 
what has been the praotice of the Board with regard to 
the liberty of. teachers in discussing matters pertinent 
to the course of instruction in the schools, mid the 
whole curriculum?— It depends altogether on how it 
is done, of course. 

227. In their own meetings? — It is done vory freely 
at the present time, and in the Press too. 

228. I know that, but have not teachers been called 
to account for doing it? — I am not aware that they 
have been called to account for doing that. It depends 
on the manner in which it has been done. A person 
may criticise in a very insubordinate, way. 

229. Mr. Kettle.— B y rule 98 for 1912-1913, teachers 
are not permitted to be members of any association 
tending to impair their usefulness as teachers? — A 
teacher might be a member of a particular society, 
for instance, the Orange Society. That was objected 
to by the. Board even before the change was made in 
the rules, and it was to meet cases of that kind that 
the clause referred to was introduced. 


^ r * Henly. — When was the circular of ’84* 
withdrawn, or has ever been withdrawn — that is, the 
circular prohibiting the discussing of programmes? — 

1 not, aware that there was a restriction. 

-31. There was a section threatening penalties 
against teachers if they discussed these programmes and 
courses of instruction laid down for the school a. 
i nave a pretty clear recollection of the issue of that; 
C ‘"? a U o tT 1 was nofi aware °f its existence at all. 

iol. I know that the fact has been- referred to in 
comparatively modern times that it was enforced, and 
i e m*° $ efc a °°py of it- It arose out of a 
a Teachers’ Congress?— So I understand. 
Chairman. — They are permitted now to act . 
ist net Councillors and Poor Law Guardians, if 
Ji are co-opted? — Yes. The Commisisoners do nob 
is t ie teachers to be mixed up in party politics, and 
n elections, but if they are co-opted, there is no 
objection to their acting as Councillors, so far as the 
ooarn is concerned. 

^ le ® ISH0P 0F Ross. — Always provided that the 
ar « not held in the school time?— Certainly. 

Mr * Henly. — Does nob the question of party 
O co “ e x, m , with regard to co-option as well as 
in l on a ' I tlunk not. There was a change made 
.Before that date there was a regulation or 


practical rule prohibiting teachers from attending fairs, 
markets, or public meetings, and that was omitted from 
the practical rules of that year. 

236. The Chairman.— Now we proceed to the 
iacumcs for appeal and means of access to the 
Board. There arc certain exceptions to the rule under 
which they^ do not correspond directly with the 
tnno ers t’ — Yes; tliero were ’ aavtain exceptions made in 
1 "°°- . II1 *ne first place, extracts from the reports 
of the inspectors are sent directly to the teachers for 
their information and guidance; the practice formerly 
was to send these tp the manager alone. Now we 
send this in duplicate, one copy to the manager, and 
one copy to the teacher. And secondly, should it 
appear necessary to dismiss a teacher for inefficiency, 
a formal statement of the grounds on which it is pro- 
posed to take action is furnished to the teacher. 

237. I think there is a third case? — I am coming 
to that. A more important change made in the same 
year, and one which the teacher values highly, is the 
right of appeal direct to the Board if he has just cause 
of complaint against either manager or inspector. 

238. When was that- change made?— In 1908. 
Of course, the rules always provided for an appeal to 
the Board. If the teacher had a grievance against a 
manager, he might write to the Board through the 
inspector, or if ho had a grievance against the inspector 
lie might write through the manager. But that dis- 
tinction was removed altogether in the year 1908, and 
now he may appeal directly to the Board. 

239. You refer to rule 96 : “ Should a teacher have 
any well-grounded cause of complaint, etc.”?— Yes., . 

240. Has there been a considerable number of these 
direct appeals, may I ask?— Well, there have not been 
very many against the managers since that was intro- 
duced , but there have been appeals . against dis- 
missal. The change made in that year now enables 
the teacher, in cases of dismissal by a manager, to 
send an appeal directly to the Board; and if, on 
investigation, they find that there are insufficient 
grounds for dismissing, they may decline to recognise 
a successor, or they may withdraw recognition from 
the manager. So that although the Commissioners 
have not tlic power of reinstating the teachers, because 
the dismissal may be legally correct in accordance with 
the agreement entered into on one of the forms pre- 
scribed by the Commissioners, the action which they, 
may take goes a long way to prevent an unjust or 
arbitrary dismissal, and teachers have said so them- 
selves. Very few eases of unjust dismissal arise', but 
the teachers consider this rule, rule 96, as in a large 
measure given them security of tenure, and that it 
tends to prevent any abuse of the manager’s functions. 
Moreover the Commissioners have made it quite clear 
in their code that, they may interfere in oases of 
dismissal; for in the rule setting forth the power of 
the managers [40(d)], there is a cross reference from 
the clause in which it is stated that he has the 
power of removal of teachers, to rule 96, which is the 
one which gives the right of appeal .direct to the 
word in cases of well-grounded causes of .complaint. 
Although the Board cannot reinstate a teacher, they 
may either remove the manager or • not allow the 
manager to appoint a successor. 

241. Mr. Henly. — There is one important omission 
from the rule. Should any teacher find himself 
aggrieved, he can make an appeal through the 
manager of the school to the Board. It is stated here 
in the rules I havo for 1907 and 1908 that “ it will 
receive attention from tlie Commissioners ” Now, in 
the rule as it is proposed at present there is no 
promise that it will receive attention from f lie Com- 
missioners? — That is’ implied. 


242. Pardon me. Then it is stated here that if the 
matter of complaint affects both the manager and the 
inspector, the Commissioners will direct one of the 
chief inspectors to examine into it and will report upon 
it for their information, and that promise has been 
withdrawn too? — It is not necessary to set out the 
words fully. I had a great deal to say, as a matter 
of fact, when the Board decided to bring these rules 
together. We wanted to get our rules into a compact 
form. Our rules in 1902 and 1907 are in a very 
scattered form, and we have got the rules together; 
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and there is ho intention,' I eaii assure the- Committee, mid magnitude of the system. It must be borne in 

of altering the position of the teachers, or depriving mind that in the administration of a system of such 


them of any privilege that they had. 


complexity and magnitude it would be impossible to 


243. The fact remains that they were assured there submit every detail of the Board’s business to the 

that the matter would receive attention, and they were Commissioners. Decisions are given by the officers 

told that the chief inspector would be sent to specially appointed to deal with the work of the Board, 

investigate it?— If necessary, that is the case still. and these decisions are based on the Board's rules, or 

244 . You heard the case now, for instance, that is on principles laid down by the Commissioners thein- 

common knowledge,* of the Tipperary teachers. They selves. As secretary I would not for a moment think 


sent up a memorial complaining of their inspector, 
and it is alleged, that that memorial went in in June, 


of making any noting on a document or of signing any 
letter which I felt would not have the full approval 


and there was no attention paid to it till the following °f the Board, and I know that I cau say the same for 
October or November?— That is not the case. Atten- my colleague. \Ve have something like 90,000 
tion was paid to it; I think tho memorialists were documents coming in every year — last year 00,000. We 
asked to submit specific eases. I think that was the received last year 60,000 letters from managers and 


procedure as well as I recollect. The Board meetings 
are not very well attended in certain parts of the 
year, and any important matter is usually deferred. 


inspectors, and nearly 30,000 reports from inspectors 
and organisers, etc., making a grand total of almost 
90,000 documents. Then, besides the facilities already 


It is understood that matters of a very contentious mentioned for the teachers approaching tho Board, 
nature are not to be brought up in the long vacation. I may also> refer to the deputations of the teachers 
That is an understood thing, and, therefore, the case which have been received from time to time by 
came before thfe Board in the end of September. The the Resident Commissioner. Moreover, the Board 
steps taken at that time were these. In the first itself received a deputation of the teachers last summer, 
instance, Dr. Starkie aud myself went down. We got and conferences between the Board and the teachers 
a list of schools inspected by the particular inspector have also been held on the important questions of 


referred to. We went into those schools, and although scholarships, tenable in secondary schools for pupils of 

we did not stay very long in each school (the time primary schools and the establishment of higher grade 

did not permit of that), a list of schools that seemed schools. 


more to favour the teachers, a number of these, some 
12 or 13 was made out. Mr. Hynes, who was the 
only chief inspector at the time, Mr. Purser having 


246. Is this quite a new thing, receiving deputations? 
—It is quite a new thing. 

247. By the Resident Commissioner? — No, I think 




245. The Chairman — Let us finish this document if we 
possibly can to-night? — If a teacher appeals against the 
inspector’s report, either through the manager or directly 
the inspector is first requested to give his observations. 


248. Tho present Resident Commissioner? — Yes. 

249. And his predecessors? — Yes. 

250. Mr. Henly. — I have been, I think, dozens of 
times before Sir Patrick Keenan? — The Board has 


It has often happened that the inspector is able to give .1 , , ,. \ enan • A " e ™£U' <1 hns 

conclusive reason for the judgment expressed by hint on * ! V ‘t. s tl10 Bosident Connms- 

the school, and the manager and teacher are so advised, ™ riLl . K, Si , b , JC,ni ’ t"‘ 1 "T 

bat in some eases when It is not quite dear that tlm to.,eh™ K> as I sard, qurtc 

inspector has treated tho teacher justly, the corres- or, •>.«,. . . . „ ' . 

pondence is referred to an inspector of higher rank for a showiiiir the di.-oHinn e ‘ ,a ?° ' 11 18 

report after rc-inspection. This course is, however, never „ , 8 WiJhV 1 ^ "\ « ara 

taken without an express direction from the Resident SJJTL L ’, ,,0ndu8 ;°?.’ a , fllct whl ? 

Commissioner. It may be asked do these appeal cases r ii ntl fS i, > “ 0Ce f to 

actually come before the Commissioners at one of their , minion* on all ^4 / *•” * if "’hose 

stated meetings. The answer to this question is, not B“ d Vi i !' 

as a role. As regards tho appeals against a manager's ET S, „r f , ,, , ‘ ° U T to . 

dismissal, if it is quite clear from tho correspomkmcc, iftim dpi tol “' 4 » s « l . omniissmncr ot 

and from the inspector's reports, that tho only Motivi ’’’ 252 ’ Sir Hm.xV’w’r , lukuoo ri ‘“'I' 1 "%*■ . , 
for dismissal was to obtain a teacher of higher attain \ t' S . , A& , ^ n «t N ’T* ‘l 141 not 1 ,utc <;atc1 ' 

ments, and that the chanen of tonr-hovc .nt LrT’i,, 'T iat you sa . lcl about Mr. Ward?— I said that the fact 


as a rule. As regards th© appeals against a manager’s 
dismissal, if it is quite clear from the correspondence, 
and from the inspector’s reports, that the only motive 
for dismissal was to obtain a teacher of higher attain- 


ments, and that the change of teachers was made in tw T ™ f !i w i , said . tbttt tlie fac T fc 

the interests of the education of the pupils of the kl P° ard ’ "hose opinions are, I 

school', such a case is not brought before the Board ,. m „ ^twf 10 ^ , ttnd . vcr .V on all that is 

Some of them might in cases of flint n«;i a ‘ connected with the schools and the teachers, was up to 
few of those cases only have occurred— some dozenor mb t 'i ni<? '° f h « n PP oi,lfcint,1,t > teacher of a National 
•0 die last three jLVrXr^Sebm haw s « h “ 1 ' .b™ ™ of direct 


' additional means of direct 


appealed ‘“fee m ■*' sdl “ 1 '» ^ 

brought before the Board mLoZ not Some a™ “ (SSS’° “VS; 

clear the inspectors’ reports showing that the teacher teacher for mini veare. H ” * nBpoeieA 

as doing poor work, that it is not considered necessary 254 Air ('iwwvv t,> ,• • , , 

to bring them before the Board If on the other him/ * ' LY- 7~ Il \, uomu ctlou with these appeals, 

there are an, grounds for supping 'th« & SSj?S *»■* «* 1 

s P e 5 ial, y *» 2®' aL that the examiner paste, them on 10 vou 


the CommisXrers. As mgards tXotherXsTofiinup V A,1<1 ll ’ at . ‘ he ■>““* «» '» l' ou 

that against the reports of the inspectors the and they are noted, and that you pass them on to the 

Commissioner almost invariablV dS? J^ sidcnt L omimssioner if you flunk necessary ?-Yes, I 
of action to be f’ « 8 n 


of action to be taken. Of course if the renort of thn Sflf, e ^ ei '.y appeal case, as a matter of fact, goes on 
inspector leads to a fin. „ ! ’ tne report of the to the Resident Commissioner. 

u PO p n the t 1 ^ necessary ”? — Oh, no, 
Commissioners on the Agenda It mnv ho befor .® tlf ( !\ n ll PP enl case I said is brought before the Board 

that, manv ' aT. 8 '., 14 ma y be mentioned if necessary. The anneal eases are hvomrht. hoW t.h« 


mat many, cases which do not come 'fnrm n n f^ eB ® ai W- The appeal eases are brought before the 

the Board are investigated by ind i vidiml membeis^of !!!,!? Commissioner, either appeal cases against 
the Board, and the file of papers examined Thf S t / , appeal eaa f R a fi;amst managers. 
Commissioners, living as thev do in ,, ■"'/ P think you will find it on the notes?— No. 

the country, are in a peculiarly favonmhlowr^ 8 ° f t ,' at ls , 11ot 111 m .V statement. As regards the other 
regards accessibility by the public genemllw P 5fj 10n as «l a s8 of appeals, that is against reports of inspectors, 
facility is given to' the Commissioners to arrive aTfS liesident. Commissioner almost invariably decides 


facility is given to the Commissioners to arrive nt + 1 / ,, J K ent <- omnnssioner almost invariably decides 

facts of any matter connected with VhfV* * °" tbe eour6e of action to be taken. 

National Education which may be brouoht mA, ® u b J' on sa ‘ < i it went to the examiners and they 

■»«« “ % loaalities ip which ST J?~f <* “ ««*r «ct» to you, and that you 

further open to any Commissioner to hvin <v ls P assp( J fj» on to. the Resident Commissioner if you 

connected with the administration snpci.m-ir h ? ue8t ’? n thought it necessary? — Not with reference to appeals. 

Board. I refer in the n/t lo A y befor , e 4he 1 was then referring to the general work of the 


voter in the next pavagi'apl.’to’the complexity LjSj ” *“ «“ ■ ° f * te 
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SECOND DAY. 1 — FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 14th, 1913, 

At the Chief Secretary’s Office, Dublin Castle. 

Present:— Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., lld. (Chairman); The Most Rev, Denis Kelly, d.d.i 
Bishop of Ross ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d; Mr. John Coffey; Mr. Heneage 
E. B. Harrison, b.a.; Mr. Jeremiah Henly; Mr. Walter McMurrougii Kavanagh, d.l; 
Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


Mr. \V. J. Dil worth, M.A., Secretary to the 

259. The Chairman. — You wish to hand in some 
papers 9 — X wish to give copies of the forms of report* 
used by the inspectors. I have also copies here of 
the circular that was issued in June, 1908, and of 
the circular issued to inspecto-s in June, 1911— the 
“tone ’’ circular; also the revised inst-uctions of 1902. 
We sent out copies of them to the teachers. I hand 
these in also. 

260-1. Mr. Harrison. — What is the date of that? — 
1902. There were some important additions 
made in the circular of 1911, which X mentioned 
yesterday, with respect to the merit mark. There were 
two returns 1 meant to hand in yesterday in connection 
with my evidence. One has reference to the number of 
increments that has been granted to teachers since 
1907-8, and so on up to the last financial year,! and the 
other the number of promotions granted to teaehers.| I 
think you expressed a wish, Sir Samuel, to have that. 
This is a table showing the number of principal 
teachers in receipt of salary in the different grades on 
the 31st of December in each of the following years, 
1901, 1904, 1907, 1910, 1911. It appears in the report 
that is not published yet. It should have been pub- 
lished last year. Just before beginning, I should like 
to answer a point that was mentioned yesterday with 
reference to finance. I have got here a document 
which is public property — the statement of the estimate 
of the vote for National Education. I may mention 
that if it is found in any financial year that 
under certain sub-liends of the vote the amoimt 
provided is not sufficient to meet the actual expendi- 
ture under the approved regulations, while in some 
other cases it exceeds the expenditure, the savings in 
the latter case may (provided that it be sanctioned 
by the Treasury) be applied to meet the deficiency in 
the former case. I remember one easo very well in 
which the expenditure one year was a great deal more 
on the training colleges. Tho training colleges com- 
plained that they were not paid the bonus in many 
cases — the extra bonus given in respect of teachers who 
had got training diplomas, .£10 per year. We found 
that in the working off of arrears we required extra 
money on that sub-liead, but we were able to meet it 
from a surplus under another sub-head. But expen- 
diture on diplomas is approved expenditure. We could 
not expend surplus on something not approved. 

Mr. Kettle. — I quite understand. It is a general 
practice of all departments. 

262. The Chajbman. — W ould it amount to this, that 
If you had saved money in another department, you 
■could not use that money to supply the money wanted 
for emoluments in the higher grade? — No. We have 
a certain maximum number there of teachers ' in tho 
grade — a standard number — and we have no power to 
increase that number, and to make a payment in 
respect of any additions. A certain amount of money 
is placed -at our disposal, and we have to use that 
within our rules as far as may he required. 

263. Mr. Kettle. — It is car-marked? — It is ear- 
marked. 

264. Mr. Harrison. — In other words, if you had a 
vote for salaries, and you appoint additional teachers 
in tire year, you could pay them though you could 
not provide for them? — Quite so. 

265. But you could not pay them grade, money till 
it was sanctioned? — Quite so. It is extraordinary 
that the public generally think that we return money 
■every year that we could use for other purposes. 

t Vide Appendix V. 
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Mr. Kettle. — I do not . want to make any point 
against the National Board, but you are always com- 
plaining yourselves about the Treasury in your annual 
report. 

266. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — The use of the words 
“ returning money,” I think, may lead to misapprehen- 
sion still unless it is removed. As a matter of fact, 
you do not return any money at all? — No, we have 
not got it. 

267. You never got it, and' you only got money for 
actual expenditure? — Exactly. 

268. And the Treasury themselves say that, after 
31st March, any of the money which has been voted 
for the year ending on that date cannot be employed 
for anything else beyond that year?— That is the 
case. 

269. And that any appropriation for the year follow- 
ing must start as a fresh appropriation with a fresh 
estimate; and, with regard to the numbers, if you 
came to one of those triennial periods, I suppose that, 
as a matter of fact, you would estimate it for the 
possible maximum of teachers who might reach that, 
and be entitled to an increment? — I think you will 
have an opportunity of examining the accountant. He 
goes greatly by experience of previous years in framing 
the estimate. 

270. Mr. Kettle. — It is not a matter for promotion? 
— We have to provide for increments also. 

271. But as every graded teacher will get his increase 
there will be no. trouble about that? — That is so; but 
possibly a greater number may merit it than at present 
allowed for. Of course, you understand that the 
accountant cannot tell precisely beforehand; ho likes 
to be a little on the safe side in his estimates, so as 
to avoid the necessity for a supplemental estimate. 

272. Mr. Henly. — You hadn’t a case where you 
applied for a grant for increments which the Treasury 
refused? — I am not aware of that. 

273. In other words, did they give, you all the money 
which you asked for under the head of increments for 
promotion. ? — I think we had no difficulty whatever. 

274. Mr. Kettle. — The Post Office constantly ask 
for money in their estimate for the acquisition of new 
sites, and then find that they cannot complete the 
negotiations within the year; and, of course, they never 
take over the money at all, and - it goes into the next 
year’s estimate? — We have asked to be allowed to 
carry money forward in the case of building grants 
over and over again. 

275. The Bishop op Boss. — I have very few questions 
to ask you, Mr. Dihvorth. You explained to us yester- 
day that in the early years of the new system after 
1900 a good deal of trouble was taken to get the in- 
spectors to adopt uniformity in their inspections? — Yes. 

276. And you seemed to have taken special pains up 
to about the year 1906, if I remember rightly? — Yes. 

277. And you explained to us that since then there 

was a great deal of precaution taken that there should 
be uniformity amongst the inspectors in the circuits?— ■ 
Yes. Wo re-arranged the work of the circuit in 1906. 
The revised arrangement provided largely for that. 
The senior inspector now visits all tho schools in Ins 
circuit in five years, and in going through his circuit 
he has frequent opportunities of meeting ins 
colleagues. .... 

2?8. I faded to gather whether there is any oppor- 
tunity of the senior inspectors in the various circuits 
maintaining a uniform standard amongst themselves 
I am not quite certain, I think the senior inspectors 
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have met since the conference they had in 1903, but 
I have no precise recollection. But perhaps if you ask 
Mr. M‘ Neill that question, he will be able to give a 
definite reply. I remember now that -there was some- 
thing of the kind.. The Commissioners, at the time of 
the June circular in 1911, summoned all;, the . senior 
inspectors to Dublin, and, a most unusual tiling, brought 
them into the Board-room and spoke to them on this 
and others matters. They had an opportunity then 
of discussing the question of uniformity. That is the 
only meeting I can recollect. . . 

279. I suppose you would agree that except there 
were occasional opportunities of interchanging views 
there would bo a danger of each man going ofi on a line 
of his own? — Oil, certainly. 

280. You were discussing yesterday the. question of 
the school buildings and their equipment, and the 
effect on the promotion of the teacher, or upon 
his increment, and I think X gathered from you that 
the- fact of school buildings being in a bad state of 
repair, and poorly equipped, did not prevent promotion? 
—On the other hand, the inspectors are enjoined to use 
special consideration in that matter. I instanced 
yesterday the case of a school in Carriekfergus. There 
is a new building now, but I was in the old one myself. 
The desks were rickety, and the children could not 
write properly therefore, and the whole building was 
in keeping with the desks. Yet the teacher got 
excellent reports from the Board’s inspectors. 

281. Would I be justified in drawing this con- 
clusion — suppose there were two schools of the same 
number of pupils, and exactly the same actual 
efficiency, and in the one case the school buildings 
were bad and the equipment was bad, while in the 
other ease the buildings were good and the equipment 
good ; would I be justified in concluding that the man 
with the badly equipped school might get promotion, 
while the man with the well-equipped school might 
remain where he was? — That is so ; because the 
statement you made assumed the efficiency to 
be equal in both cases. We expect that the better 
equipped school would do better work than the badly 
equipped school. 

282. On the question of the conduct of the teachers, 
and the rules regulating their conduct, it was men- 
tioned yesterday that they were forbidden to keep 
public houses, or to be the husband or wife of a person 
keeping a public house. Arc they discountenanced in 
any way from keeping ordinary shops? — I do not think 
so. There was a case I referred to yesterday. 

283. The Chairman. — I asked you that question 
yesterday? — Yes; there was a case some short time 
ago where the teacher was in the habit of going out 
during school hours to his residence, where he kept a 
shop, and I think he was reprimanded, or at all events 
he was prevented from continuing that practice. But 
there is no objection on the grounds that either a 
teacher or his wife keeps a shop, 

284. The Bishop of Ross. — You look at the question 

apparently only from the point of view of a teacher 
neglecting his duties in the school? — Yes. We do not 

think in a case of that kind that it would impair the 
usefulness of the teacher. 

28o. Did the point occur to you, that it might affect 
the liberty of the children? — Well, it might. 

286. And the favour and disfavour shown to tho 
children?— It might. 

287. Trade jealousy is rather a serious thing?— Yes. 

288. Would you approve of a manager who refused 
to appoint a teacher because the husband or the wife 
happened to have a shop in the area from which the 
children were drawn?— It is very hard to give a general 
answer to that. There are cases where it might be 
objectionable, and cases where it might not be 
objectionable. . It would depend greatly on the way the 
shop was carried on. In some cases I think it would 
be very objectionable, no doubt, and the manager is 
really the person best fitted to decide as to that 

289. Would you see a danger in shopkeeping that 

JOT. would ln iraiing?— i Oh, yes; in the direc- 

?' “>»“». has been some 

feouble before now about laud, I am sorry to say, 
SIT* 1 . T g ? oom P lal »‘» ‘tat children have been 
aflS T’ IT T ^ “P. “>d we find that 
the whole trouble often arises tea some dispute oyer 
land or something of that kind. 


■ 2901 That is as to the treatment of children? — Yes. 

291. I suppose where both the husband and wife are 
teachers, you would not care ,to see them connected 
with farms. Would it. not be more objectionable in 
that case— that is, if both were’ -teachers, than if only 
one was a teacher? — Do you refer to farms? 

.292. Yes? — Oh, of course, it would be. I have 
no doubt that there are 1 cases of the kind, and there 
is one case I remember many years ago in the North 
of Ireland where a man kept a market garden. It 
was given as a reason for tho fact that he was not 
discharging his duties properly. 

293. But in any case the Board had not taken any 
action in this direction? — No, I do not think so. 

294. Mr. Harrison. — Wliat is exactly meant by the 
terms “ non-National "? — Well, any school other than 
a National school. We include under it the Church 
Education Society’s schools, for example. 

295. Would they be iu receipt of a grant? — A Church 
Education school would uot be in receipt of a grant 
from the Board or from the State. 

296. It would be entirely self-supported?— Self 
supported. 

297. Do you inspect those schools in any way? — No. 

298. Do you know whether they are efficient or 
whether they are not?— We do not know anything 
whatever about them. 

299. You know, I suppose, about what numbers there 
are in them? — Yes, I mentioned yesterday that there 
were about 400 non-National schools. 

300. 24,000 children?— 26,000. 

301. Would there be such schools iu a town like 
Dublin? — Yes; the Christian Brothers’ schools. They 
come under that head; not the whole of the pupils, 
attending, because they very often have a secondary 
section. 

302. But are there schools kept by old ladies for 
small children? — Oh yes, there are; but they would 
come, under the head of secondary schools probably. 

303. At any rate, you have no cognizance of them? — 
No cognizance at all. 

304. You mention that certain conditions were im- 
posed by the National Board for the amount of local 
aid. Can you tell mo what they would bo? — Well, 
iu connection with tho aiding of the schools. One of the 
conditions for aiding a school is that local aid to 
increase the teacher’s salary should be provided. 

305. The warming and cleaning of the schools in 
certain cases? — Wed, that is a condition, as a matter 
of fact, we introduced that into our rules recently. 

306. Do you specify the amount of local aid which 
is necessary to secure a grant? — No. That regula- 
tion, although it would remain in tho Board's rules, 
was never universally insisted on. It was found 
impossible to carry it out in all cases, and now with 
the salaries so much improved it is not necessary 
except in the ease of small schools with an average of 
fifteen or ten — a small Protestant school in a Roman 
Catholic district — that would be, of course, a proper 
case to insist on it. Ono of the conditions that would 
influence the Commissioners in deciding to aid a school 
of that kind would be provision for supplementing the 
teacher’s salary locally. There is a disinclination on 
the part of the Board to increase the number of small 
schools, unless a good case is made out. 

307. W'hat do you mean by aiding a school? — To 
recognise it. 

308. That is to give it full grant? — Yes. I was in. 

a school in the West of Ireland last year where the 
average attendance was five; but there was, I think, a 
local aid of £40. The Commissioners decided not to 
interfere with it. Our object is, of course, in the 
ease, of small schools to have efficient teachers, and if 
a fairly big sum is provided locally, a good teacher is- 
more easily secured. 

309. The Chairman — Page 55 : “ When a school 
comes into operation, sufficient local aid shall be pro- 
vided to maintain the school building and premises in 
proper repair, etc.” It is added in a note that that 
does not apply to schools vested iu the Commissioners. 
That is Rule 191 (e). 

310. .Mr. Harrison. — Is any action ever taken under 
that? — The reason it does not apply to the schools 
vested in the Commissioners is, of course, that the- 
Board of Works looks after the repairs in that case. 

311. Mr. Harrison. — I suppose practically very little- 
action is taken? — In connection with what? 
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.812. In enforcing a certain amount of local aid? — 

^ 313 . Now, you mentioned organising teachers?— Yes. 

314. I think you named them under the head of 
inspectors. Are they organising teachers, or are they 
only inspectors?— They combine both duties really. 
Some are mainly organising teachers, and some of 
them are mainly organising inspectors, I should say. 
There are two general organisers of schools; two ladies, 
and they were formerly National school teachers, and I 
think five out of six of the organisers of Irish Lan- 
guage instruction wore National school teachers. Some 
of the organisers of cookery, laundry, needlework, and 
domestic economy were also. 

315. Would they go round and give lessons in the 
schools? — Certainly, and they hold occasional classes 
for the teachers. I have made out a general state- 
ment of their duties. 

316. Will that be put in? — It is merely a reply to a 
question. The duties of the organisers are to visit 
schools, and organise instruction in the subjects in 
which they are respectively experts. The organisers 
of Irish and cookery and kindergarten conduct courses 
for tho benefit of teachers, hold Saturday demonstra- 
tions for teachers at suitable centres, also the organis- 
ing inspector of drawing. The organisers of Irish and 
cookery test proficiency where fees for the teaching of 
those branches are claimed, and the organisers of Irish 
examine teachers who desire provisional certificates of 
competency to teach Irish. 

317. The Chairman. — I remember in my youth, 50 
years ago, in our district organisers came round. 
There would be about two or three, I think, but not in 
any special subjects? — There are two general lady 
organisers who organise the teaching in all the Ordiuary 
subjects. 

318. Mr. Harrison — And, of course, the organisers 
report to the Board? — Yes, they send up regular 
reports. 

319. Now, with regard to the inspectors, what is the 
age for retirement? — Sixty-five. 

320. Under the ordinary English Civil Service rules? 
— Yes. 

321. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — At 60 you may, and at 
65 you must? — The rule is, I think, that after 60 the 
head of a department may retire an officer. Tho 
■officer may retire after 60, but he must retire at 65. 

322. Mr. Harrison. — You must retire any time after 
■60 if you take your full pension? — I was not aware of 
that. 

323. You have not conformed to the new rules?— 
We have not had any case yet. 

324. Is the age of retirement ever anticipated? — Oh, 
yes. I think the last Chief Inspector that went out, 
Mr. Hynes, did not wait till the full time. I am not 
.■quite sure, but I think Mr. Purser had not reached 
quite the full age either. 

325. I mean anticipated by action of the National 
Board? — "Well, I do not recollect a case of that kind. 

326. Mr. Henly — What about Dr. Beattie? — Oh, I 
thjnk Dr. Beattie's retirement was voluntary. 

327. Mr. Harrison.— He retired at 65? — No, he 
retired owing to ill-health. A medical certificate was 
furnished. 

328. Now, with regard to the formal inspection. I 
understand that, as a rule, the formal inspection is 
really still an examination, but without any regard to 
the performances of individual children, without what 
you might call, tho results form and without an examina- 
tion result? — That is so, but, of course, the inspector 
must consider the methods of the teacher more in 
■connection with the formal inspection. 

329. That is the form which it generally takes, is it 
! ]ot? — I should say so. That was always my notion of 
the formal inspection, that it was much the same as 
the results examination, except that individuals were 
not taken 1 

330. Does the inspector ever report, “ I examined 20 
•children in this school in reading and 10 of them failed” 
— does he ever do that? — Oh-, no; the report form shows 
exactly what he . does. You see under Head . V. , 
Proficiency of Pupils, etc. 

331. I know about that, but in his report he .will not 
:give you any details of that,. sort?— Oh, no. 

332. - They never do?— No. 

333. To justify, we will say, a low merit mark? — No, 
ne would refer to the general instruction 


334. I presume that he is at liberty to take any 
means he likes of testing the children within reasonable 
limits? — I take it so. 

- 335. At any rate, you do nob prescribe methods 
officially to him? — No, I think a definition of formal 
inspection was never laid down that I am aware of. 

I presume if there was any doubt on the subject on 
the part of the junior inspector or the senior inspector 
the chief inspector would explain. 

836. Mr. Coffey. — Where does the chief inspector 
get a definition of “ formal inspection ”? — I have 
never seen a definition of it. 

337. Mr. Harrison. — May I take it that a formal 
inspection means an inspection upon which a report 
can be based, and which is made after a short notice? — 
Well, notice must be given, a week’s notice. 

338. At any rate, for our purpose at present we may 
take it at that? — Yes. 

339. Now, in grading the schools I understand the 
tone is an important factor? — Yes. 

340. Is it possible for any inspector really to judge 
the tone of a school — he may form a very good 
impression, he may be right nine times out of ten? — 
Yes. In my visits to schools; and, of course, they 
are very short. 

341. Mr. Coffey. — It is rather a question as to in- 
spection generally — how is the inspector to judge tone? 
Do not tell us what you yourself did? — I cannot tell 
that. I am not able to answer for another person. I 
can answer for myself. 

842. Mr. . Harrison. — I wanted to know how an 
inspector could judge tone? — My view of tone (and, 
perhaps, that might meet Mr. Coffey’s poiut) is this. 
The inspector goes into a school. He finds the children 
clean and tidy. They are respectful without being in 
any way subservient. The school is conducted in an 
orderly manner-. There is no looking round when 
the inspector comes in and the discipline is good. 
Then he finds that is no attempt at copying or any- 
thing of that kind, and after all that it would not be 
necessary, I consider, for him to put a test, if he 
found the tone of the school to be excellent. I faucy 
the tone could not be excellent in a school unless there 
is good work being done. 

343. Is is not possible that a man might have a very 
strong moral influence upon the children for good, 
and yet be- no more than a fair producer of examina- 
tion results?— He might be only a fair producer of 
examination results, but I think he would be a good 
producer of educational results. 

344. The Chairman— I remember a phrase in one of 
your circulars — that the inspector is to remember that 
the tone of a school is of immensely more importance 
than mere book knowledge. 

345. Mr. Harrison.— I understand, according to you, 
that there are a good many factors that make up what 
is denominated under the head of tone? — It is referred 
to in the report for 1911, the last published one. I 
think you have it here. 

346. It seems to me to be a most misleading term?— 

I should just like to read something on that subject 
from the 1911 report. It was shortly after the circular 
went out that this was written: — “ The _ important 
question of the principles which should mainly deter- 
mine the judgment of our inspectors regarding 
tho schools and their attitude towards the 
managers and teachers has recently occupied 
our earnest attention, and we. have felt it de- 
sirable to state in detail our intentions m these 
respects. We have accordingly called the attention 
of our inspectors to the importance of keeping constantly 
before them when estimating the value of a school the 
chief aims of all primary education, viz. :— the forma- 
tion of character, the. training in good habits, and the 
development of intelligence, and have impressed upon 
them that these functions of the school far exceed ip 
permanent value any temporary results that may he 
secured in storing. the mind with information or in 
merriy cultivating the memory. But, in emphasisin 
the importance of good tone and intelligence in school 
work we must hot be misunderstood ; it is _ almost 
altogether through the careful and conscientious 
performance of his daily tasks and perseverance in 
attention to the details of school management that 
a teacher succeeds in attaining those higher 
characteristics of good educational work on whioh we 
have laid such stress, and it is not to he thought that 
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there is any other royal road to efficiency in education 
than that which necessitates care and thoroughness m 
all departments of the day’s duties. It is the settled 
and habitual performance of his task that shows the 
teacher’s character, and it is through his character that 
his permanent influence on his pupils for good or for 
evil makes itself felt. We believe that our intentions in 
this respect will succeed in raising popular ideals of 
education to a higher plane, and tend to the cultivation 
and development of a fuller citizenship in our people. 
Does that answer the question, Mr. Harrison. 

347. It is a thoroughly unsatisfactory term, aud it 
is extremely likely to mislead people where it is an 
important factor in assessing the merit grant. 

There are occasional visits paid. I think these, unless 
they are very short, generally entail a ropovt, a short 
report?— Yes. 

348. Which goes out to the school? — An extract 

349. And your reports, as I understand from the 
report form, are made almost entirely under heads?— 

350. And the space given to the general remarks, 
what we call the summarising of the school, is very 
6mall? — Yes. 

351. You attach a great deal of importance to the 
particular marks given for each subject? — Yes, we 
must-, you see ; we must get a concise summary of the 
work of the school in order to deal with the promo- 
tions and increments. It would be impossible to deal 
with them unless the inspectors summarise by using 
some definite form, “ excellent, " "fair," and so on. 

352. You think that these terms can be used, and 
can be made to convey a definite meaning?— Yes. 
What we say is, that the whole tenour of the report 
is to be considered, but we want a concise summary 
of the work done in the school, and I think everyone 
knows what is meant by “excellent." One can form a 
notion of on " excellent ” school. 

353. Yes, an idea? — Oh, yes, or of “ very good,” 
etc. 

354. The Bishop op Ross.— Is it more easy to arrive, 
at an idea that the school is "excellent" or to arrive at 
a definite fixed figure, 2, 3, 0, 5, as representing the 
condition of learning? — Of course, there is more 
elasticity. 

855. Of course, there is more elasticity about 
"excellent," but still people try to arrive at a definite 
figure, do they not? — I do not believe in that at all. 

356. Mr. Harrison. — I am asking you, because from 
my own experience I found it most unsatisfactory to 
say reading was "good” or “fair.” It was exceedingly 
difficult to define whether it was one or the other, aud 
it made a great deal of difference, but it was com- 
paratively easy to point out what were the good points 
in the subject, or what were the defects, and in the 
report that I used to receive from my assistants I 
always asked them never to, put down "fair," "very 
fair," “good,” or “very good,” but to tell me in words 
the impression the work had conveyed to them, 
and I got a much more, definite notion that way. It 
becomes rather mechanical if you have to say to your 
self, “What have. I to put down, is it ‘good ’ or 
‘fair’?" and you know the borderland between the 
two marks is very, very narrow? — To distinguish 
between “good” and. “fair" is really a troublesome 
thing. As a matter of fact, you are just between the 
two terms. 

Mr. Harrison. — We had an intermediate one; we 
had "very fair.” 

The Chairman. — I think the distinction between 
"good” and "very fair" is very slight. 

The Bishop of Ross. — Did you ever attempt to 
number it with 3 or 4 or 5? 

857. Mr. Harrison. — No. From my own experience, 
I used to find it was very unsatisfactory, and that is 
the reason, Mr. Dihvorth, why I asked you that. Now, 
in your evidence I noticed, but I do not think it came 
out fully, , an allusion to an observation book. Would 
you kindly tell me what is the observation book?— 
That is a book kept in the school where the inspector 
makes .his remarks for the teacher's guidance. 

358. To whom does that belong?— It belongs to the 
school. 

359. That is to say, to the manager? Yes. 
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360. Who keeps it — the teacher? — Yes. 

361. Is that open to inspection? — That book is not 
open to inspection by the public generally,, but it is 
open to the inspector. 

362. Open to the inspector, the teacher, and the 
manager? — Yes. 

368. And the Board, I presume? — Yes, if the Board 
went to the school. 

364. Is it necessary for the inspector to write obser- 
vations every time he goes to the school, or practically 
every time? — They might say nothiug. They might 
say merely that they visited on a certain day. Some 
inspectors write a great deal, and I think in one of 
the circulars I referred to yesterday it was mentioned 
that they should only refer to two or three important 
points at a time, to avoid burdening the teachers with 
too many suggestions at once. 

365. Does this observation book cause any friction 
between inspectors and teachers to your knowledge?— 
Well, I do not know, but I have heard that lately. 
You see the inspectors are bound to have regard 
to the observations of the previous inspector, and, if 
necessary, to call attention to them. The inspector 
consults these, and he may find that the observations 
made before, by himself, possibly, on a former visit, 
or by others, have not been paid attention to at all- — 
for instance, with regard to the necessary preparation 
for work or something of that kind. 

366. Would it not do quite as well if he referred to 

his own notes — is there any great object in having the 
observation book? — The teacher has a record, 

and this is, I think, essential. I was about 
to tell yon how it occurs to me, that one would 
have, to make these observations very often on the 
spur of the moment, sometimes when things had not 
been very well, in a moment of something like 
irritation, and one might be sorry that one had phrased 
it in that way, whereas if the report is written in the 
quiet and seclusion of one's one. room one approaches 
it in a much more judicial spirit? — Yes. 

367. I was wondering whether this observation book 
was in any way a cause of friction, and whether it was 
necessary to the system? — I don’t know that I have 
heard the observation book specifically referred to, but 
it may have been. 

368. I think I saw it stated that there have been 
rather truculent remarks in tho observation book? 
— All I know the teachers ever objected to is 
simply the calling attention to defects, and to nothing 
else, and not giving them occasionally words of praise. 

369. When I was first appointed in England it was 
usual to enter observations of visits in the book, aud 
that was entirely given up. Most of us dropped it 
on our own initiative, and at last it foil out of the 
Code altogether? — Yes. 

370. It was a little hard sometimes on a 
teacher if you e.ntercd something on tho spur of 
the. moment which it struck you afterwards was not of 
such great importance, but there it remained? — Yea. 

371. Now, as to grading schools, I was not quite 
clear yesterday whether you graded schools and you 
graded teachers. Is the mark always the same for the 
teacher and for the school? — Oh, no; I think I 
mentioned that. 

372. It is not the same? — No. 

373. But the head teacher may be called very good 
and the school may be marked with a lower mark? — 
Yes. 

874. That is so? — That is so. 

875. So that it is on the merit mark of the school 
that the teacher depends? — The. principal teacher. I 
made inquiries yesterday from the officer who deals 
with promotions, etc., and I asked were there any cases 
at all where, owing to the inefficiency of an assistant, 
the merit mark of the school was lowered, yet the 
principal teacher of the school got promotion. He 
said that possibly that was so in one case or two, where 
there was a very inefficient teacher and exceptional 
circumstances. Yesterday I spoke of what I knew 
the practice to be, and tho exception is one, or at 
most two, cases. 

376. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I do not quite under- 
stand it. Do you say only one or two? — One or two 
cases of that sort, where the principal teacher himself 
is very good, and the. school is brought down to good 
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owing to the assistants being middling— yet the prin- 395. Mr. Harrison.— That may be thrown on the 
cipal teacher got increment or promotion on his own teacher, and the teacher is not in a position to dis- 

merit mark. It was brought out clearly that the prin- regard it? — And it is thrown on the teacher in many 

cioal could not in any way be held responsible for cases, and the teachers have' said so, but in any case 

the work of the inefficient assistant, but you see the that comes under our notice where there is any 

principal is held responsible for the work of his assis- manager responsible we invariably write a strong 

* > an |. F letter to the manager. 

377. Mr. Haiuuson. — But on the other hand, he may 390. The teacher is in this position very often — 
have no voice whatever in the appointment of the 


have no voice whatever in the appointment of the that the room is cold, and it has got to be warm, and 

assistant and he may have a perfectly hopeless the maps are old and he has no money to replace 
assistant? Yes; it is one of those circumstances on them, and he cannot teach geography without them? 


which a great deal may be said on both sides. 

378. Does it ever happen that a man loses his grade 


397. And I understand that the Board are really 


his' promotion owing to bad buildings or bad equip- powerless to deal with a case of that sort? — Powerless, 


ment? Never that I am aware of. I might say never, except by the extreme action of removal. 

but of course, one always likes to exercise the usual 398. That is the ouly thing they can do? — I think 

official caution. I do not know of any. That is all that is the only thing they can do. After all, of 
I can say. course, it is a strong measure. 

379 With regard to that question of cleaning and 399. And although you do your best to discourage 

lighting do you think that it is quite fair to throw the it you arc convinced that the evil does exist?— Not, 

onus of the cleaning and lighting upon the teacher?— of course, to the same extent as formerly; but it does 
Oh no; that is not the case. exist in some cases. 

380 Surely?— Oh, certainly not. 400. But you have done a great deal?— We have 

381 From what I have read it seems to be?— Oh, no. done a great deal, and I think, Sir Samuel, that Rule 

382* Mav I take it that it was so, and that you have 55 (a), which you read a few minutes ago, was modi- 

altered it?’— No; ever since I came to the office, since fied recently, so as to define more clearly the managers' 

I became Secretary to the Board, the teacher has not duties iu regard to the matters that are now being 

been expected to spend any money, and if we find a touched on. . 

teacher is spending money on the equipment or light- Then I think that that is a minor point on which 
ing, or that sort of thing, we immediately call the the system breaks down?— 

attention to it, and say that it mast be dis- The CHAIRMAN. There is an addition that the neces. 
continued sary expense incurred for these services should be 


eer's attention to it, and say that it must be dis- The Chairman .— 1 There is an addition that the neces- 
® uej j sary expense incurred for these services should be 

: The Chairman.— What about the heating?— The borne by the manager, 
same 'thing applies to the heating. . Sir Hiram Wilkinson -What services? 

384. Mr. Dale says he has seen children carrying 401. The Chairman. — The cleamng and dusting? 
t,. r f ? ' Well that is local aid. That is for desks, etc. 

385 The Bishop op Ross. — It is not the'teacher who 402. Mr. Coffey. — But that is what the teachers arc, 
supplies the tori?— Not the teacher. in a great many oases, doing. . Don t you too*, or 

886. Mr. Hamiison—I have seen it distinctly stated can yon not Sod out from the inspectors that tone i. 
that the teacher is responsible for cleaning the school? no money or no fund available in . » _large number of 
The teacher has to see that the school is swept. eases 111 Ireland for the cleaning of schools? I think 

387. What means has lie of having it done?— As a there is no iund. , , , . 

matter of fact, the children very often do it. 403-4. HAnnisos.-Tlien I may eono ude ttat t 

388. They do it under hi. superviaion?-Yes. is admitted that the system is defective toat this 

389. And ill town schools there is nearly always a duty, in spite of alt that the Boatd are able to do 
fund provided for the purpose by tile manager?-0£ does iu many eases fall upon the teachers, and it is 
course, teachers have paid, hut tho Board has told the very undesirable that it should. 

manager in such cais that no expenditure on the Sir Hiram WmaNsON -And 

school is to be born, by the teacher. the teachers arc punished if ihey don t do it-is that 

390. What nower have the Board to insist on that?— so or not?— You can see that it m part ot 


it tlie teacher in a great many cases, doing. Don't you know, or 

—I have seen it distinctly stated can you' not find out from the inspectors that there is 
iponsiblc for cleaning the school ? no money or no fund available in a large number ot 
ie that tlie school is swept. cases in Ireland for the cleamng of schools?-I think 

ins he of having it done? — As a there is no fund. 

[ildren very often do it. 403-4. Mr. MeA> ? W “ ndud I «■»•* 

, dor his supervision? — Yes. is admitted that the system is defective; that this 

schools there is nearly always a duty, in spite of all that the Board are able to do. 


manager in such cases that no expenditure on tho 
school is to be borne by the teacher. 

390. What power have, tlie Board to insist ou that ?■ — 
If the manager persisted in it we could remove him 
from the managership. That would be an extreme 


he managership. That would be an extreme 405. As a matter of fact, the teacher is punished if 
Some very strongly worded letters have been he does not see the school cleaned? — Yes. The report 
sent to managers, but cases of the kind are far fewer shows it. If tho premises are dirty, undoubtedly it 
than they were. _ will militate against him. 

391. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— The cleaning may bo 40f ._ Ml . Harrison. — Then he may incur a bad 
done in several ways. It may be done by a servant, repor fc? He may 

provided by fu^B supplied by tile m.nRger or through ^ ^ toE _ Woula it be opM1 fa him-.e we 


the manager. It may be done, a9 you have suggested, 407. Mr. Kettle. _ °“ 1 .. ‘ resources of that 

by the pupils, or it may be done by the' teacher himself, know the managers y , t jjat 

pi,o,,.?iy P eweepi,ig f school New, .re yen Rivcte Scn“ 

0, 39 , 2' £ tT.“y e , B tre°U“'»ever herd of . SSS"W £ *f»id «*• W. *• —> 


teacher to be clean. _ , , , . . ,i 

th.^l, C °rS"TE‘J» »i?f J th ' if 1 ™ d Belfast d^uSon^plled” boi th“ vet, ,»es. 

thSg S5 I'“p“Eg-r^ “one's ox Boe,-I know that them Ugn. 

obligation on the teacher, but there, is an obligation on fund in every _ case, and’ I never visit a 

the teacher, and teachers have to fulfil that obligation, there is a f und_ . R, n ’ |1T|ts +bat j do not 


tiling that I am speaking of. There is no monetary xne xusnui u* • diocese 

obligation on the teacher, but there, is an obligation on fund in every case, and’ I never visit a 

the teacher, and teachers have to fulfil that obligation, there is a fund m every p > . , j ^ b 

The CHAiuMAN.-They use the broom themselves. parish and audit the 0 f ^ f 0 * 0 “ h 

thSSr h “ i to USe “» bt °° m » rmuch for uiaps, and all that Bud of 

+.hincri the neoule passing in to Mass on Sunday- 


Mr. Harrison. — I understand that complaints are thing; the people passing in o ,, a A S b^f -penny is 

very numerous, and practically it comes to this, that drop a half-penny into > , , repair, 

in many cases the teachers do it. used for keeping the schools and Cbmctum 

393. Mr. Kettle. — If an inspector visits a school and I know that in a gi y t teacher 

on a morning on which, owing to the rule of the but it is not universal I do not Me to* a teacup 

Board prohibiting the cleaning of tlie school at the in my diocese has eve T . found in the 

expense of the teacher, ho finds the school dirty, what the wall of the school, 2 d. for a pane 

would be the effet? — A dirty school would militate accounts of the manage 

against the teacher. of glass. , . , , +1,0+ jn order to safe- 

394. So, despite that rule, the teacher’s choice is Mr. Coffey— T ie 1a because the Board 

either to clean the school or suffer?-Oh, yes, that is guard himself with “ e D60au 

so. Of course, we should like to see a fund. Tire him to sweep 

Commissioners have tried to get a fund for the daily The Chairman. y 

Treasury tor S* SCh °° 1S ' *** b *™ t0 “m? ItoLE.-My point was that where it does exist 
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the manager may be altogether blameless, and the 
teacher may suffer at the same time. 

408. The Bishop op Ross. — Does the teacher also get 
small subscriptions from the children? — Oh, yes; that 
occurs in big towns, and we encourage that as much 
as possible; but we say that no contribution of that 
kind must be laid down as a condition for the admis- 
sion of children to the school; but on the other hand 
■we encourage the teachers to obtain the money in this 
way. That is done very largely in Belfast, and we 
have had complaints from parents saying : "My child 
is not allowed to attend this school because he will 
not produce money for the cleaning and heating,” 
We say that the Commissioners expect that the locality 
will provide funds for these purposes, but that no 
child can be prevented from attending the school on 
account of non-compliance with that requirement, 
owing to the principle of free education. 

409. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Have you reason to 
believe that those complaints were well founded, that 
some children were, or believed they were, prevented 
from attending the school because they did not supply 
contributions? — I do not recollect any case where that 
was borne out when investigation was made. 

410. You have investigated it? — Oh, yes. 

411. In every case? — Every complaint of that kind 
is invariably investigated. 

412. Mr. Henly. — The broad fact remains, as far as 
I can see, that you have imposed a duty on the 
teachers to see that the schools are clean, and you 
have not taken any measures to see that the teachers 
are provided with the necessary funds to have them 
cleaned? — We have, and we have not got the money. 

413. Mr. Harrison. — It comes to what I have been 
endeavouring to say, that there is a weak point? — 
We have tried to get the money. 

414. It is a weak point, but you are not to blame. 
Now I want to ask you about the question of 
uniformity. Personally, do you assent to this — 
that it is possible to secure uniformity among a body 
of men without conside-able friction, I mean having 
regard to the interest of the teachers in the award? — 
Friction between the inspectors themselves? 

No, between the inspectors and the teachers? — 
I do not understand. 

415. You realise how important is the award to the 
teacher? — Yes. 

416. Well, is it possible to secure among a body 
of officials, however highly qualified, however honest in 
purpose, sueh uniformity as will enable them to award 
those grants in a uniform way? — We say in one of the 
circulars : " Such uniformity as can reasonably be ex- 
pected.” That implies that absolute uniformity is 
impossible. 


417. Can you get fairly approximate uniformity?— 
I consider we can. 

418. That is your experience? — That is my ex 
perience, my opinion. 

419. Of course, you are aware that we had a simila: 
system in England, where schools were put into threi 
classes — “ good,” ” fair,” and “ excellent,” and f 
merit grant was awarded to each. Though, of course 
in the great majority of cases it made no financia 
difference to the teacher whether he received " fair ’ 
or “ good,” for they were paid as a rule a fixed salary 
yet, in some cases it did make a difference ; but tha 
system broke down in England, because it was fel 
that no body of men could administer such a systen 

.You think in Ireland it is possible?— I dc 
I think it is possible to arrive at fair uniformity. 0 
course, there will be exceptional cases, but I think i 
18 ?o°n T , to . arrive ab a fairly uniform standard. 

420 I should like your opinion on it— do the inspes 
tois themselves favour this system of grading?— Well 
1 have never heard them speak against it. 

Jff; JumreoK.— i, a , ro „ ol „ 

telling them that they are not to complain of it; t 

T fLT? ■;! ? 8ai ? s t W-Whete is that dm. at 
i think I will give it to you. 

-No.' Mr ' Hareison -— T he? So not feel it an inouhuo 


emr 8 ™w h J V“ p ,“ tor !! d8c " ion » to the merit gra 
ever referred back to the inspector?— Oh, yes. B 

*?ave ke^d of some cases where there ha 

th“ elaSno‘ d “ < ‘ b ° f tiesa ro P»*> coming 

the examiner, and then referred beck to the inaped 


with an intimation that he is to revise the report 
wholesale? — That is not what I referred to. If the 
merit mark is not in consonance with the minute or 
with the general statement under the head of pro- 
ficiency of the pupils, it is often sent back to them 
to consider the whole report. 

425. That is to say, that the inspector has got 
again to put the original summary mark down as the 
merit mark? — That is so, and upon liis minute; but 
I do not recollect any other case. 

426. The Chairman. — Might I put a question just to 
explain what was in your mind? Do you know of any 
case where the inspectors marks were returned to him 
on the ground of his raising the standard suddenly? — 

I never heard of it 

427. Mr. Henly. — Or lowering it? — Or lowering; I 
am not aware of it. 

428. Mr. Harrison.— I understood you to say that in 
order to get promotion from one grade to another a 
man's “ good ” reports must be consecutive, and that 
one " bad ” report breaks the series? — Yes. 

429. So that if a man gets two 11 very good ” reports 
and then in the third year fails, he has to begin 
afresh? — Not to begin afresh. He has not to wait 
for another triennial period. I should have brought 
that point out yesterday. We take the question of 
increment in the third grade, to take a concrete case. 
If at the end of a triennial period the teacher has not 
reached the standard, an increment is not awarded; if 
he gets “ good ” next year, he gets the increment 
from the first day of the month in which the inspection 
was held; so he has not to wait for another triennial 
period. 

430. Mr. Kettle. — He must have three consecutive 
" good ” reports? — ‘ Fair,” “ fair,” " good." 

431. Mr. Harrison. — They need not be consecutive? 
— You must have them consecutive certainly. 

432. Take this case. Say that he gets " good,” 

II good,” and the third year “ fair,” and then in the 
fourth year "good will that give it to him? — Yes, 
undoubtedly. You would leave out the first year, and 
then you would have a triennial period of " good,” 

" fair,” " good.” As a matter of fact, that would 
give him the increment in the second grade. 

433. Mr. Henly — Not in the first? — Not in the 
first, no. 

434. Mr. Harrison. — With regard to teachers who 
appeal to the Board, who. hears the appeal? — On what 
grounds? 

435. Well, on the subject of the inspection or of the 
inspector? — Well, as a matter of fact, the appeal goes 
in every ease to the Resident Commissioner. First 
of all, what happens in those cases is this — that the 
inspector is asked to furnish his observations and the 
examiner probably sends it down to me, and if it 
does not go any further, it goes to the inspector for 
his observations and ho is requested to furnish a state- 
ment; and if the statement is clear and shows 
that his mark is well founded, that report of 
the inspector is brought to the Resident Commissioner 
and he decides as to the form of reply. 

436. Are the teachers present ever? — Oh, no. Of 
course, there were appeals in connection with the Bel- 
fast circuits, on which the teachers came up to the 
Resident Commissioner. 

437. Managers are removed by the Board in certain 
cases — does that often occur? — Oh, very rarely. 

438. Very rare cases? — Very rare. 

439. Mr. Kettle. — Is this observation book open to 
the inspection of the public? — No, I think that is 
quite clear from the rules. 

440. The Chairman. — What books are open to the 
public? — The report and the roll book are open. 

441. Mr. Henly. — Is the religious instruction certi- 
ficate book open? — Sometimes, we have complaints 
from the teachers about people coming in and giving 
them annoyance. Visitors of all denominations have 
access to the schoolroom, and have full liberty to ex- 
amine these instruction books; but they are not per- 
mitted to make extracts therefrom. They should not 
interrupt the business of the school by asking questions. 

442. Mr. Kettle. — Do you receive any complaints, 
or many complaints, from the teachers under that 
head? — We have — not very often. I think it is more 
the other way, where the visitor has found fault with 
the teacher for not producing these books. I do 
not recall any case — certainly not in recent years — 
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where the visitor got any satisfaction. Such a case 
usually arises only when a visitor makes himself ob- 

jBC^onaMe^ after the inspection is the teacher 

notified of the merit mark that his school has obtained? 
—That varies. In a normal case it would be, I should 
eav within the first three weeks or so; but there arc 
cases of delay, I regret to say, that have occurred. 
Our aim is to get them sent out as rapidly as possible. 

444. And if a teacher complains, is the school ever 
re-inspected?— Yes. . . . , 

445 Before the merit mark is fixed? — Well, of 
course, the merit mark is fixed when the report comes 
un from the inspector. It is specified in that report. 

446. But I want to know whether the teacher’s right 
of appeal is affected or not? — Oh, no, it is not 
affected. There may be a re-inspection, and that 
merit mark may be cancelled, and a higher mark re- 
corded. We have had cases of that kind. 

447 Is the inspector instructed to make due allow- 
ance for the time of the school year?— Yes; I men- 
tioned yesterday that the inspection was not to be made 
at an unsuitable time, or late in the day. 

448. The time of the year. All the schools cannot 
be inspected at the same time?— Oh, no. 

449. Would you expect a school to be better at 
the end of the school year than at the beginning?— 
In this way— after the vacation you do not expect the 
children to be got into working order for some time; 
but at the end of a couple of months. You have, of 
course, the preceding year's work really, the work that 
they have done since you were there last. It is not, 
vou see, the progress made in two months that the 
inspectors are considering at all. They are considering 
the state of proficiency that the children of the school 
should have reached. I know, of course, that this 
question of a uniform school year is one that some 
of the teachers object to. 

450. It is a matter of some difficulty ; it increases 
the difficulty of inspection? — My view of it is that it 
is rather the other way, for this reason — that the in- 
spector visits the schools in a certain locality from day 
to day. He knows exactly what progress has been 
made in certain schools, and he gets an impression 
of what he should expect at that stage of the school 
year. 

451. But you nro satisfied that due allowance is mado 
in general by the inspector for the difference in tlio 
period? — I cannot say what other people do; but wo 
must assume that our inspectors are acting according 
to our instructions. 

451. Could you tell me, as a matter of history, why 
you have a triennial scheme for increments rather than 
an annual scheme with a smaller rate of increment? — 
Really, you must ask somebody else, for I was not 
in the office when the system was introduced, and I 
was not aware of the reasons that may have influenced 
the Commissioners. 

453. Are you aware that the triennial scheme may 
impose serious injustice on teachers in certain cases. 


ducing the word tone in the inspection you are increas- 
ing tho possibility of injustice? — Well, that was not 
the intention. 

460. May it not work out in that way in practice? — 

If the inspectors do not really understand what is 
meant by tone; if they take a wrong view of the tone 
of the school, it may work out in that way. 

461. Would you agree with me that the tone of a 
school might make upon inspector A an impression 
very different from what it would make on inspector 
B? — I think so. 

462. What I am suggesting to you is that though 
tone is a real test it is a very vague one? — It is to 
some extent vague. 

463. And I am suggesting to you that it may also 
lead under a triennial scheme to very serious injustice? 
— If it led the inspector to say “fair” instead of 
“ good,” it would be a serious injustice. 

464. Can you tell me whether the Commissioners 
attach great importance to retaining this tone-test 
or not? — Well, I think they do attach a great impor- 
tance to the tone of the school. 

465. Mr. Henly. — The tone-test you say is of the 
utmost importance? — Really, you see afterwards it was 
amplified a little bit through the annual report, because 
it was felt that possibly there might be some misunder- 
etanding, and possibly some misconception might arise, 
and immediately afterwards — in a month or so — a 
further reference to it was inserted in the annual report. 

466. Mr. Kettle. — I may tell you one particular case 
I have in mind. If a North of Ireland man was 
inspecting schools in the South, or vice versa, he 
might, as the mere effect of a difference of tem- 
perament, arrive at a totally different conclusion 
from another as to the tone of the school. But 
at any rate, you are not aware of any conclusive 
reason why an annual scheme of increment should not 
be adopted? — No. 

467. One other point I want to ask you about, 

because I am not entirely clear on it. In your evi- 
dence yesterday you used the word paper promotion? 
—Yes. , 

468. I want- you to explain to me what happens 
In the case of a* teacher who on the inspector's report 
is qualified for promotion, but who, owing to the maxi- 
mum standard numbers having been reached, can- 
not obtaiu it?— He gets “ paper promotion,” and the 
teachers are anxious to obtain that.. They often ask 
in connection with special promotions whether they 
could not oven get “paper promotion.” What is 
meant bv that is that a man is nominally promoted to 
the higher grade, but he has to wait, for his increase of 
salary till a vacancy arises, because we have no power 
to give it to him until that occurs. 

469. The Chairman. — They will get the first prefer- 
ence?— Yes, they are taken in order. 

470 Mr Kettle. — And the standard numbers of each 
of those grades are fixed by the Commissioners ?- 
They are fixed from time to time by the Commissioners 
by arrangement with the Treasury. 


Take the instance of the first grade. The teacher must 4 J 1 ‘ ^ ^h^Board has made proposals that 

sage from the report for 1908-09 :_“We proposed to the 
Treasury a re-arrangement of the available places . m the 
different grades whereby, in our opinion, the stab ‘“^ 


—Yes. 

454. And if there is any break from “ good ” to 
" fair,” he will have to begin again, will he not? — 
Tes^ he will have to begin again. 

455. Now, if there is any variation of standard be- 
tween the second and third year, may he not as a 
result lose his increment?— Yes, if there were a 
variation. 

456. And have we not agreed that it is very hard 
to fix the line between “ good ” and “ fair ”? — I think 
they are most difficult terms to define — “fair” and 

good." 

457. What I am suggesting to you is that part of 
that possible injustice would be avoided by an annual 
scheme of increment?— Yes, it could. 

458. Do you know of any objection to an annual 
scliemo of increment? — I cannot say that I can see anv 
objection to it. 

459. Now take this matter of tone. I think that 

ne is a very real thing. It is a sort of psychological 

mosphere. But, what I am suggesting to you is 

see i the teacher may lose practically' three 
l , r , s , s ? „ as increments go if reduced from “ good ” 
mir, and I am suggesting to you that by intro- 


. the higher 


of the existing system of payments would not- have 
been materially affected, and we regard .-ft, refund . wift 
which we were met as inflicting a serious injustice on 
the teachers, and as calculated to have injurious effects, 
on the educational interests of our schools. 

472. Can you tell me if I am right m interpreting 
that as a re-arrangemnt of available f 1 "''” 5 ; jL* 
know precisely what you mean by “A 1 “£ r £, 
mark that hy reducing some of the nnmberam 

ss-fcS * - 

to. have an injurious .fleet on 
“4m”? atah you told u. that there was serious 
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discontent among the teachers in June, 1911? — I said 
n certain section o£ teachers in Belfast were discon- 
tented. 

476. And have you also told us that the Commis- 
sioners were themselves considering certain changes in 
the present system of inspection? — Oh, yes, I 
mentioned the fact of divisional inspectors. 

477. Be kind enough to toll me what the different 
system suggested was? — To have four senior inspectors 
appointed divisional inspectors, each in charge of five or 
six circuits. These divisional inspectors would deal 
with appeal eases (that was one thing we felt we should 
like to have, a sufficient staff for dealing with these), 
and with special investigations. The teachers have 
said that the would often prefer to have an outside 
inspector entrusted with special inquiries, and if under 
the present arrangement we sent a senior inspector 
from circuit A to circuit B to do work of this kind, the 
senior inspector of circuit B might resent such a 
course. 

478 The Chairman. — May I ask what would be the 
official position of the four? — Above the senior inspector 
and below the chief inspector. 

479. Mr. Kettle. — But I take it that the inspectors 
do not regard the present system themselves as quite 
satisfactory? — That is so. 

480. And the particular point of this proposed change 
is to make the teachers’ right of appeal more effective? 
— Yes. 

481. Mr. Kavanagh. — I want to learn a little more 
about uniformity of inspection. Mr. Harrison went 
into that very fully, but I am not quite certain that 
I see how uniformity of inspection is possible. Now, 
have the Board any way of testing uniformity? — Well, 
there are the chief inspectors.* Of course, the senior 
inspector has to look after uniformity within his 
own circuit, hut the chief inspectors visit the 
schools repeatedly. That is one reason, I think, why 
they were made outdoor officers. They were indoor 
officers until 1900. They have opportunities of visiting 
the schools, and they hold conferences once a year (at 
least that is the regulation) in each circuit, so that in 
that way we have through the chief inspectors a means 
of testing whether there is uniformity. 

482. Is it uniformity in a circuit or all over Ireland? 
—The senior inspector has got to arrange for uniformity 
in the circuit, but the chief inspectors have to arrange 
for it all over Ireland. 

483. Mr. Harrison.— T he half of Ireland?— Yes, but 
they meet together. 

484. Mr. Coffey. — Do they never confer together? — 
Certainly they confer together. They have the same 
room in the Education Office, where they spend a 
considerable part of their time together, and I know 
they constantly confer. 

. 455. The Chairman.— -D o they confer with the senior 
inspectors? — Oh, yes, with all the inspectors on circuit 
once a year. 

486. To get uniformity all over Ireland they would 
need to confer with inspectors from different parts of 
Ireland? — I think they must arrange conferences with 
the senior inspectors. 

487. Mr. Kavanagh. — Inspection, I understand, has 
taken the place of results? — Well, you have inspection 
and examination. In the old results system sufficient 
attention was not paid, the Board thought, to the 
teachers methods of instruction. 

488. Results were, done away with in 1900, is not 
that so? — Yes. 

489. And inspection has taken tbeir place?— There 

was always inspection, but you have inspection and 
examination combined. Formerly there was practically 
examination only. J 

^Mr. Henly. They had examination and inspection, 

down? M t 7 resu,ts system has broken 

ou h 1 -. abolished altogether in 1900. They had 

la b nd tn d tb!t earl Th “ Engl ? nd ’ and wc followed 'Eng- 

result k T le t pre ! ent 1 s -V stGm was adopted as a 
ae M *"" al ” d 

pt2it T sjSeS S1> “ li0 " *“ k pla “ of ■'osv.lte?— The 

492. And it seems to be now under susmeinn 
S«r e “‘ “ Jtting t0 p »‘ «• JSSf no m i 

«3. Suppose we corn to the conclusion th»t some 


change is desirable, we want to know what to put in 
its place. You have had no experience yourself of the 
system of results? — Well, I luid experience in this 
way, that I was in the Training College, a Professor 
there, and I was manager of the Central Model Schools, 
I was iii the Model Schools nearly every day. It was 
part of my duty to superintend the King’s Scholars at 
work, and in that way I saw a good deal of the results 
system. 

494. Mr. Kettle. — Have the schools in your opinion 
improved since then? — Yes, certainly. I mentioned 
yesterday a great change I had noticed in the last ten 
years. I went out first of all in the year 1903. I 
thought I would like to see something of the schools 
and of the inspectors, and I went round with uu inspec- 
tor during my vacation. Wc visited n considerable 
number of schools each day, and in that way I got to 
know the inspectors and the schools; and of late years 
we have got a motor-car. We got a grant for a motor- 
ear, and Dr. Starkie goes out occasionally, and I have 
visited a great many schools with him. 

495. Mr. Kavanagh. — Can you point out any defects 
in the present system that you would like to bring 
before us? — I cannot poiut out defects. 

496. Now, with reference to the question of the 
grievances of teachers, there are grievances? — Yes. 

497. Are they universal or are they confined to 
certain circuits? — I think the grievances seem to be 
confined to certain circuits. 

498. Do you find that certain circuits have always 
been in that condition? — It is only very recently that 
it has become rather acute, and that acute form has 
occurred in two particular circuits. 

499. Do you think that there are grievances in other 
districts? — Individual cases, that is grievances from the 
teachers' point of view. I am not admitting that the 
grievances arc real. 

500. But arc they against the system or against the 
individual inspectors? — The grievances seem to have 
been against the inspectors, and not against the 
system. 

501. I think that there was sonic grievance about 
“fair” and “good” and the triennial system? — I don’t 
know that that has been raised by the teachers, but 
I think that they desire automatic increments. 

502. Are there payments by capitation now?— 
Convent schools arc paid by a capitation rate, and in 
every school 5s. is paid for each child in average daily 
attendance there between three and fifteen years of 
age. In a school of sixty that would amount to 4-15. 
That would go, the. whole of it, to the principal teacher 
of the school, but in the larger schools a certain part 
goes to the assistant. Tho assistant may got £8 15s. 
in addition to his ordinary salary in this way. 

503. Is that only in the convent schools? — Tbe 5s. 
capitation rate applies to every school, but the convent 
schools are mainly, with the exception of thirty-two, 
paid by capitation altogether. There are not classed 
teachers there, and they do not get fixed salaries. The 
capitation rate in the convent schools ranges between 
25s. and 85s. With the Birrell grant added the figuros 
become 80s. or 40s. These figures are exclusive of 
the capitation rate of 5s. already referred to, known as 
the residual grant. 

504. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — What is the Birrell 
Grant — the teachers know it by that name? — That was 
a grant made in 1908 (I think that was the year) of a 
sum that amounted altogether to £114,000. There are 
certain fixed amounts paid every year. They arc not 
included in the regular quarterly salary, but are paid 
at the end of the financial year ; £7 in the case of third 
grade, and higher sums in the case of the other grades. 

527. Mr. Kavanagh. — Do those payments go to the 
teachers direct? — They go to the manager. The order 
is made out in the name of the teacher, but they are 
sent to the manager every quarter. At the end of the 
financial year there are some extra amounts paid, that 
is, The {lesidutil Grant of 5s., and the Birrell Grant, 
in addition to the ordinary quarterly salary. 

506. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Is it every quarter or 
every year? — The Birrell Grant is paid at the end of 
the financial year. On the 15tli of April they get the 
ordinary quarterly salary and the Residual Grant, and 
this other grant as well, so that there is a much larger 
sum paid in that quarter. 

507. Mr. Kavanagh. — I was surprised to hear that 
children paid for cleaning the school?— I think 


* Vide Appendix III. 
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ibut applies to tin? towns more than anywhere else. 
The dailv sweeping is a difficult problem in the ease of 
town schools, as there are large buildings, but in a 
country school it is not so serious a problem. The 
children do it as a rule in the country schools. 

508. How much would it bo per head? — It would be 
an extremely small sum. It would vary with the 
particular school. 

509. Would you approve of it? — Of the locality con- 
tributing towards it? 

510. Yes? — Most undoubtedly. 

511. Mr. Coffey. — You mean the locality con- 
tributing through a rate, not through these offerings of 
a halfpenny? — Any voluntary system is unsatisfactory 
because there is no way of enforcing it; wc tried to 
obtain a definite grant. 

512. Mr. Kavanaoh.— 1 The manager is primarily 
responsible for the school? — Yes. 

513. But you have no power over the manager?— 
Oh, yes, we have power over the manager. As I said 
before, we may remove the manager, but that is an 
extreme step, of course. 

514. That would, be a very extreme case ? — Yes, but 
there are very few cases which would call for such a 
course. 

515. In which the manager does not keep the 
schools? — Yes. 

516. In which the manager is not performing his 
duties?-— I think there are very few cases of the kind. 

517. Mr. Coffey. — What would be likely to happen 
in a ease where the teacher said, 4 1 have no respon- 
sibility for the cleaning of this school, and I won’t 
get it cleaned, for it is the manager’s duty," and the 
manager said, "I won’t get it done”? — The case never 
arose. I cannot say what action the Board would take. 

I think that probably both would suffer. 

518. Mr. Kavanagh. — W ould it not be the fact that 
the teacher would get bad marks? — Well, if the school 
is dirty it certainly reacts on the teacher. 

519. ’ And he would suffer for the fault of the 
manager? — If the school is dirty it reacts on the 
teacher. 

520. Mr. Henly. — Y ou told us, I think, Mr. Dil- 
wortli, that you were, professor from 1894 to 1901, in 
the Training College? — Yes. 

521. And, therefore, you had an opportunity of 
knowing the working of the system to some extent at 
that time? — Yes. 

522. Now, how many chiefs of inspection were there 
then? — There were two chiefs of inspection, so-called 
■chiefs of inspection. 

523. How many have you now? — Well, we have two 
chief inspectors. 

524. But how many chiefs of inspection ?— There ore 
no chiefs of inspection. The title ‘‘Chief of Inspection" 
is abolished. We have chief inspectors instead. 

525. How many head inspectors had you then? — 
There were then six head inspectors. 

526. How many now? — Well, there are twenty-two. 

527. Twenty-two head inspectors? — Twenty -two 

senior inspectors. 

528. I am asking you about heads? — The term 
"‘Head Inspector” was abolished. 

529. They are gone, too, and instead of that you 
have how many seniors now? — Twenty-two seniors. 

530. At that time (I am speaking of 1900), when a 
letter reached the office, coming up from an inspection, 
what was the office routine with regard to it? — I was 
not in the office in 1900, and I cannot tell you the 
office routine then. I became secretary in _ 1908. 
Possibly you might desire to summon my colleague, 
Mr. Lemass, as he was in the office at that time. 
That is a period about which I know only by repute. 

531. You prefer not answering? — I really prefer not 
answering. 

532. Now, can you tell us what steps were taken at 
that time to secure uniformity amongst the inspectors 
■and their mode of inspecting the school? — That is in 
1900? 

583. 1900? — That is another point about which it 
would be well to ask someone else. The only informa- 
tion I am able to give is that contained in the circular 
I referred to yesterday. I have it here, and I referred 
4o it in my notes and in my evidence. Of course, the 
arrangement made about circuits was one. 


534. I am speaking of 1900? — There was a circular 
that went out in 1900 establishing the twenty-two 
circuits. 

535. That is not the point I am asking you. When 
you had the head inspectors, can you give us any 
idea of the means that were then adopted in order 
to secure uniformity? — Again I have to say that I 
can only give it, by hearsay. 

530. And you prefer not answering? — I can answer. 

I understand that- the head inspector gave notice to 
one of the district inspectors, as they were called then, 
that he proposed to examine a school. I think he 
gave notice. At all events, he did examine, and 
checked the inspection of the school usually a week 
later. He did not inspect many schools in the year. 

I understand that usually two under each district 
inspector were inspected in this way. 

537. Did not the chiefs of inspection call together 
the head inspectors for conference? — I do not know; I 
cannot answer that. 

538. Then I will not follow it up. Well, now, 
leaving that, what is the office routine with regard to 
a letter going up at present, a letter from the inspector 
going up to the office? — Do you refer to a letter or to 
a report? 

539. A report — coming, of course, in the shape of a 
letter? — Because we have a large amount of correspon- 
denco with the inspectors distinct from reports. A 
report is first of all registered in the registration depart- 
ment. It then goes up to the Inspection Office, or up 
to Mr. Wyse, who looks after diplomas. Having 
reached the clerk in the inspection office, he notes on 
the back of the document previous action taken or 
anything — glancing over the report vapidly — that he 
thinks the examiner would require in dealing with the 
document. Very often he does not note sufficient infor- 
mation on it, and it is sent- back to him. It is then 
passed on with these previous facts noted in our 
register about the teachers, to the examiner, who notes 
it for action. In an ordinary routine case the com- 
munication to the manager goes out without any other 
higher official seeing it. But in any case that requires 
a letter, where there is, for instance, some irregularity 
noticed, or something to which the attention of the 
manager should be called; for instance, if the building 
is in a bad state of repair a letter is sent out, and that 
would come down to me for signature. I deal with 
letters of that kind that issue from the office. 

540. In an ordinary case the report would go up to 
the clerk, and then to the examiner, without being 
submitted to any higher authority? — That is so; that 
is in a case where there is no penal action taken. 

541. When wore those examiners first appointed? — 
They were appoiuted in 1900. 

542. What experience had they of the class of work 
they have to do at present?— They had long experience 
of office practice. 

548. As a matter of fact they were not inspectors? — 
No. 

544. And had no experience of inspection work? — No 
experience of inspection work. 

545. Are they entrusted with work formerly dis- 
charged by chiefs of inspection? — But I understand 
there were not always chiefs of inspection- I under- 
stand that there were not always chiefs of inspection in 
the office, and that then’ appointment came about ui 
this way — there was surplus work in the Education 
Office, and one of the head inspectors was called up in 
order to dear off the arrears of work. He was kept on 
permanently in the Education Office, and subsequently 
a second chief inspector was appointed also. 

546. When was that?— I do not know the date of it. 

547. Well, approximately?— I could not even say 
approximately. 

548. Very well. There were two chiefs of inspection 
at the time of the Powis Commission?— Yes, both were 
examined before that Commission. 

549. And they continued in the office of chiefs of 
inspection, doing that work and noting reports, up to 
1900?— Yes. 

550. And then the work was taken from them and 
transferred to two men who had no experience what- 
ever of inspection work? — That is so. 

551. Had they even experience of working in the 
inspection department of the office? — I believe so. As 
I told vou before, I was not there at the time; most 
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young men wlio come into the office, spend some 
time there. I think one of them, Mr. Purcell, was a 
clerk to the chiefs of inspection, and as such made 
notings for them on documents. 

552. Will you toll us what are the exact duties winch 
the examiners have to perform? — -Sou have asked for 
a copy of the document setting forth the examiner s 
duties. It would be a long statement. Practically 
every document that comes into the office passes 
through their hands. 

553. They have to note reports ?— Yes. 

554. They had to deal with the question of teachers 
promotion?— Well, for a very short time until Mr. 
Stronge was brought in. 

555. They had to deal with diplomas? — That is so. 

556. Mr. Coffey. — Have the examiners to deal finally 
and deal definitely with the promotion of teachers? — 
They did not deai definitely and finally, because the 
Resident Commissioner and the Board ultimately deal 
with the cases. Every promotion and increment case 
is laid on the table. I mentioned that yesterday, and 
they pass through the hands of the Resident Commis- 
sioner himself. He has kept a very close scrutiny 
over the promotions and increments. 

557. Mr. Henly. — Was the work of the examiner, 
to note reports and deal with diplomas, and with the 
whole question of the classification and promotion of 
teachers, or grading, if you like the word? — They 
were not the final judges. They were, of course, the 
officers responsible for preparing the documents. 

558. Suppose the case of an appeal that came to the 
office, to whom would that appeal go from the teacher? 
— Are you referring to just now or then. 

559. I am referring to the present time, or when 
the examiners, were appointed if you like? — I don’t 
know what the practice of the examiners was. As I 
told you, I was not in the office then, but probably it 
is the same, practice still. An appeal from the teacher 
against the inspector’s report goes, first of all, to the 
examiner. He sends it down to the inspector for 
his observations, and it nearly always comes to me for 
my initials on the document before it is sent to the 
inspector. When the inspector’s observations come 
back, it is again considered by the examiner. He sends 
it down, with possibly some recommendation, to me, 
and then when I have como to some conclusion, I 
bring it to the Resident Commissioner who deals 
with it. 

560. What are we to understand by dealing with it — 
does he submit it to the Board, or merely initnl, what 
you have done? — His initial might not appear. As a 
rule the case is not sent to tbo Board. When I say 
as a rule I am thinking of those eases of Belfast and 
Clonmel which did come before the Board. I do not 
recall any other case of appeal that was submitted 
in recent years to the Board. 

561. That is though appeals have come in from 
teachers ,as a matter of fact, they have not reached 
the Board at all? — They have not reached the Com- 
missioners, unless they hear about them from the 
teachers. There are very few eases, I fancy, that some 
member of the Board does not hear about, but it is 
not the official routine. 

562. It is not brought before them?— Not unless 
there is a fine or anything of that kind involved, in 
which event all the facts are put before them on the. 
agenda. 

563. But as to mere cases of reprimand or admonition 
S Tu. CaS -n S * ia * kind, the Board never hear of them? 
—The Board would not hear of them in the ordinary 
official routine. 


564. Mr Kettle. — A fine means a reduction 
sa'ary of £2 or £8?— That is always submitted to t 
Hoard, with full particulars of the case. 

•>65. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— A bout the fine?- 
used to be always " Pined, reprimanded, admonish, 
° 4 0 d TT d - • X - th,nk thG it is put in now 
rla , Commissioners may determine.” 

566. Mr. Henly. Then, as a matter of fact, in t 
wise of ordinary appeals they never reach the Board l 
k 96 m rUl a r ! fpVred t0 & Sir Hiram Wilkins 
¥j?. 0 W.’ an l ?* reads : — “ Teachers who hr 

declined in efficiency, or who have conducted the 
selves improperly, are dealt with as the Comm 
sioners may determine.” 

ThnTis T wLf T AmMA ? ,— F 1 in ° S COme undor that? — Y 
I hat is uhat I mentioned yesterday. I had a num' 
of changes made m the rules in recent years where tl 


were too elaborate. That really was to make them 
simpler in wording, without unnecessary verbiage. 

568. What are the other penalties that you enume- 
rated besides fines? — “ Admonished, reprimanded, 
fined, dismissed.” 

569. Mr. Henly. — “ Depressed, dismissed ”? — Yes, 
admonished, reprimanded, depressed in grade, or dis- 
missed. 

570. And up to 1900 it was thought necessary to have 

the most mature intelligence amongst the inspectors 
in dealing with the question of classification of 
teachers and noting reports. Do you think it was a 
Aviso arrangement Avlien that work Avas given over to 
two clerks? — Well, really, I cannot see an objection to 
it for this reason — of course, there is a great deal of 
it. That matter of promotion is dealt with by 

inspectors. 

571. I am speaking of the arrangement made in 
1900 — I will come to that transfer of business in a 
moment? — Of course, it was evidently felt that it was 
not satisfactory, because it was thought that it was 
desirable to have an inspector. 

572. And then you think the arrangement that Avas 
made Avas an unwise one? — It is very difficult for me 
to criticise the action taken, and I would rather a 
question of that kind was nob put to me. 

The Chairman. — It is hard to put a question of 
that kind to an official. 

573. Mr. Henly. — Did the examiners find any diffi- 
culty in discharging the duties that they were 
entrusted Avith? — I do not think so. 

574. Did they find any difficulty in dealing with the 

3 uestion of diplomas? — I was not aAvare that they ever 
id. Of course, that was also handed over to the 
inspectors. 

575. Why Avas it handed over to the inspectors? — 
Because it Avas thought that they had more experience 
of the schools and could assess the value of the work 
of the teacher better. 

576. Who was brought in?— Mr. Stronge was the 
first that was brought in. 

577. And he continued to dischargo tlioso duties — 
for Iioav long? — He Avas one of the senior inspectors, a 
very experienced inspector. He continued doing this 
Avork for some time, and lie had some inspection duty 
ns avoII. I cannot recollect tho year in which he left. 

578. Now, under those circumstances, can you tell 
us why tvA’O chiefs of inspection were sent out from 
tho office at that time from discharging duties that 
they were discharging, as far as I know, satisfactorily? — 
My notion is (though I think it would be better to 
ask someone. aa'Iio was' there at the time) that it AA’as 
in order to secure uniformity. It was felt that the 
chief inspectors should bo. inspectors, that they should 
be engaged in outdoor work. Of course, they have 
indoor work as well. It is one of the regulations of 
the Board that one of them must be at headquarters 
to be consulted at any time. They are supposed not 
to be absent from the office at tho same time. 

579. And after Mr. Stronge ceased to discharge the 
duties to whom were they assigned? — To Mr. Wyse. 

580. What is his standing ns inspector? — He is a 
district inspector. 

581. He is not a senior inspector? — He is not a 
senior inspector. 

582. And, therefore, he Avould be classed along with 
the junior inspectors, for I think you said there was 
no distinction? — Now, of course, they discharge the 
same duties, the district and junior inspectors; but at 
the same time the district inspectors represent a very 
much longer service. 

583. You told us Mr. Stronge Avas taken in to discliarg 
those very critical duties. Was it a wise arrangement 
at that time to place the duties in the hands of a man, 
no matter how able or honest, with such small 
experience as Mr. Wyse?— Well, I consider Mr. Wyse 
one of tho ablest officials that I ever met. 

584. But there is experience required? — And I think 
lie has sufficient experience, to deal with those matters. 

585. Now, will you tell us the conditions on which 
diplomas are granted. 

Mr. Harrison.— What is a diploma? 

Mr. Henly. — It is a parchment certificate that the 
teacher is fully qualified. 

The Chairman. — After passing the Training College. 
Mr. Henly. — After passing the Training College. 
Can you tell us the conditions on which tho diplomas 
are granted? — There, is a regular form which the* 
inspectors have got to fifi up. I have not got one of 


* Vide Appendix IV. (8). 
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these forms. He is to give his opinion of tbo teacher 
under various heads, liis manner, methods, school- 
keeping, and so on. I forget exactly what they are, 
but there are five or six heads, the manner of the 
teacher, his skill in imparting instruction, and pre- 
paration for work, methods, etc. 

586. No matter about those particulars.— In any ease 
there are six heads?— I think there are six. 

587. What marks must be got on those six heads in 
order to get a diploma? — You must ask Mr. Wyse. 

I cannot answer that. 

588. Can you tell us .from your own knowledge, is 
there- this sub-division in the case of granting diplomas 
in England? — I do not know. You see diplomas are 
quite a different matter in England. In England the 
whole grant for the Training Colleges depends on the 
certificate or diploma given by the inspector. In Ire- 
land it is quite different. 

589. Mr. Harrison. — A parchment used to be issued 
after two years’ service in the. school on the recom- 
mendation of an inspector, or it was sometimes rather 
less than two years, and the grant was not paid till 
the parchment had been received, but it did not make 
much difference substantially. We had a certain 
financial arrangement with the Treasury. It did not 
effect the schools? — The payment in respect of the 
diploma is only a small portion of the grant. For men, 
for instance, the yearly grant is £50 in Ireland, and 
that is supplemented by £10 for each year of training 
if they get a diploma. 

590. £10, that is the whole? — Exactly; and in the 
case of women the grant is £85, supplemented by £7 
if a diploma is obtained, for each year of the training 
course. 

591. Mr. Henly. — I suppose Mr. Wyse will be able 
to say the conditions on which the diplomas are granted? 
— He will be able to tell you them. 

592. You have told us in your evidence that it was 
one of the conditions of taking a school into con- 
nection that there should be local aid. Now, as a 
matter of fact, has that condition ever been enforced? — 
It has in a case before the Board recently. 

593. Take the case of the schools in the mass from 
one end of the country to the other? — Evidently not, 
from the figures that I gave you yesterday. 

594. We will find, I suppose, certain recommenda- 
tions like that in the. rules that are a dead letter? — 
That is certainly practically a dead letter. 

595. And, therefore, in order to interpret these 
rules, we will want to get the practice? — You will want 
to get the practice. 

596. You say that there are no school fees. Is that 
quite correct? — There are school fees in certain 
schools. I am referring to the children be- 
tween the ages of 3 and 15. The schools which had 
an average school rate of over 6s. were allowed by the 
Education Act of 1892 to continue to charge the excess 
amount over 6s., and, consequently, a few schools are 
still entitled to charge some school fees; but, of course, 
no new school coming on would be allowed to charge. 
Then, outside the 3 to 15 limit, school fees might be 
charged at present. Fees for extra subjects may also 
be obtained. 

597. Is it not a matter of fact that there, are some 
schools in which charges are made to pupils which, in 
the strict sense of the word, could be. regarded as 
illegal? In some schools, for instance, do they collect 
money in the name of school expenses, or in another 
case that has been referred to here, as a sort of imposed 
contribution for providing firing, and money of that 
kmd? — Money of that kind is collected, but there is 
no^way of enforcing its payment. 

598. Is it voluntary on the part of the children?— 

Well, I expect it is voluntary. There is no power of 
compelling. What we expect is that the locality 
W1 “ somQ provision in this way, but we say that 
no child is to be excluded from the school if the parent 
refuses to pay that. Consequently, there is no way 
01 too ° * n ^ ia b_sense it is voluntary. 

599. When the salaries are made out in your office 
why are they not sent direct to the teachers? — Well, 

e. practice has been to send them direct to the 
manager. 

. 600. But why should the practice be persisted in if it 
18 “7 a good one?— Well, I don't know. 

l. that is, first, the manager certifies that the 

oney is due to the teacher that has discharged the 
ies, and that salary claim goes up to the office, and 


then it is remitted back again to the manager, and 
sometimes the teachers are delayed for a considerable 
time without getting their salary?— That has been 
represented, and there was something put into the 
rules quite recently upon that head. 

Th© Chairman.— I think that this is not within our 
terms of reference. 

Mr. Henry. — But it was touched on. Sir Samuel. 

The Chairman. — It was touched on, but it was going 
beyoud the boundary. The only reason for it would be 
to show that it bore on the question of inspection aud 
the emoluments of the teachers as affected by 
inspection. 

602. Mr. Henly. — I do not want to press the point, 
and so I leave that. Now, when the new arrangement 
was made, of 22 senior inspectors, they were to work 
in groups of three in each circuit. Is not that so? — Yes. 

603. What was the original arrangement for the work 
of those inspectors in the circuit? — They resided at a 
common centre to begin with. The circuit was divided 
into three parts, and that part was varied from year 
to year, so that in three years each inspector would 
cover the entire circuit. 

604. They would divide the circuit into sections 
A, B, and C. One inspector was in A one year, and 
in B the second year, and in 0 the next year. That 
is, all the three sections had three inspectors for the 
three years ? — Yes. 

605. Why was that changed? — Well, I understand 
one reason was on account of the long journeys 
that would be necessitated, all being at one centre, 
and also on account of their frequent absences from 
home. I mentioned that yesterday. But that is not 
the most important reason. The inspectors found it 
difficult to get a real knowledge of the schools. If an 
inspector is in charge of one section one year and the 
next year of a different on©, he has not the same 
knowledge of the progress of the schools, and does not 
know the schools in the same way. I think the pre- 
sent arrangement is much the better one. 

606. Would not the effect of that arrangement be, 
that if one of those inspectors happened to be stricter 
than the average, the whole circuit would have got 
the benefit of his harshness or strictness, or whatever 
you like to call it? — That is an advantage that it 
possesses. There is no doubt that it has that advan- 
tage, but it has the disadvantage too — that the inspec- 
tor doos not get familiar with the school. It was 
thought that the disadvantage more than neutralised 
the advantage in the- other direction. 

607. What was the relation of the senior to the two 
juniors placed under him? — Mr. McNeill will tell you 
that better than I can. The senior is not to give orders 
to the others, that is, he cannot direct them to go and 
visit such and such a school; but they are requested 
to carry out any reasonable request he may make, all 
the same. For instance, if he summons them to 
attend a conference, they cannot say, “ I won't 
attend.” His views must have, of course, great weight 
with them, and when a merit mark is changed by one 
of the juniors he must submit the report to the senior 
inspector for his judgment as well. If they disagree, 
then their joint statement is sent to the chief inspector. 

608. What means have you of securing that the 
senior inspectors in each of the districts will take a 
uniform standard? — By conference with the chief 
inspectors. 

609. How often are they held?— They are held, so 
far as I know, once a year. 

610. Has there ever been a ease, or have there been 
cases, in which they have not been held once a year? — 

I have seen that stated, but I do not know it myself. 

The reason I ask that question is this, that we have 
got a communication here from Dr. Beattie. 

611. Mr. Kettle. — Whose duty would it be to keep 
a record of the conference if held ? — The chief inspectors 
would keep a record of that in their journal. The chief 
inspectors communicate how they have been employed. 

612. Mr. Coffey. — Have not the chief inspectors to 
report to you from time to time where they have been? 

Yes, they have to communicate what their duties 

have been. 

613. Mr. Kettle. — But these conferences ar© 

regarded as being of really fundamental importance?— 
Yes. I think it would be very desirable if an actual 
report of these conferences were sent in. 

614. And no such report has been sent in? — I cannot 
recall any case. 
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615. The Chairman.— Can you trace those conferences 
that have been held for the last ten years— can 
you trace them in the office? — Well, we should be 
able, I think. 

616. Mr. Harrison. — Is there any agenda paper that 
issued from the office? — No document. The Chief 
Inspector, Mr. MacNeill, will tell you about the pro- 
cedure at these conferences. 

617. Mr. Henly. — Dr. Beattie tells us that “ no chief 
inspector held a conference in my circuit from 
February 6tk, 1904, to November 20th, 1907, nor from 
the latter date till my departure from the circuit in 
January, 1909 ”? — Yes, I am aware of that statement. 

618. Now, that is a clear and definite statement 
whether true or false?— I know that that statement 
has been made by Dr. Beattie. Mr. Hynes was the 
chief inspector in charge of the section of Ireland in 
which Dr. Beatty was senior inspector during that time. 

619. Well, then, the only means that you have for 
securing uniformity at present seems to be this — that 
the chief inspector is supposed to visit each circuit 
once a year, and have a talk with the senior inspector? 
— Yes. ’ That is so. 


620. Now, as a matter of fact-, has uniformity been 
secured? — Well , it certainly has not been secured, 
aud that was evidenced in one ease in which a senior 
inspector had a higher standard than the inspector he 
succeeded. 


621. We have got it from you in your official capacity 
that the attempt to secure uniformity has been a 
failure? 

The Chairman. — That is putting it rather more 
strongly? — I said that I was aware of one ease. I was 
asked if it had secured uniformity, but it does not. 


622. Mr. Henly Now, I have before me here. 

Mr. Dil worth, the figures as published in this blue 
book, which I can show, giving the merit marks of 
tho schools in Clonmel circuit, by Mr. Yates and Mr. 
M'Enery. They give the merit marks of 380 schools. 
There are 392 in the district, and Mr. Bi-own says the 
merit marks of the few schools remaining were of the 
same character. Now, I take these two inspections 
together, and we get 10 “ excellents ” and 127 11 very 
good.” Then, in a subsequent report Mr. Welply gives 
70 “ excellents " and “ very goods therefore tho 137 
has fallen to 70. Now, does that look like uniformity? 
— Well, of course, that is the case I referred to. I 
could not have told you the figures, but I have no 
doubt that is right. It is some time since I looked into 
the figures on the subject. 

623. Now, the number of “goods” was given ns 161, 
and they fell to 154. The "excellents” and "very 
goods” fell from 137 to 70? — “Excellents" and "very 
goods” carry the same promotion and increments, 
and although there is a difference between them, yet 
that is not for the purpose of promotion. One is a 
higher distinction than the other. 


624. Supposing a senior inspector is stricter than the 
average of senior inspectors, does he influence the 
junior inspectors under him? — I should say most 
undoubtedly. 

625. We have got Mr. Yates’ marks, and when Mr. 
Brown was there he gave 143 schools above “ fair,” aud 
when Mr. Welply came soon after that not mote than 
half were given as "good” or higher. Now the half 
of his schools would be 96, so that the 143 fell to, 
say, 100. So we have the junior inspector dealing 
with the same schools, but under a different senior, 
reducing the number of marks above "fair” from 143 
to, say, 100?- — Of course, that is what I stated. I said 
that a senior's inspector's standard affected the 
standard of his colleagues. 

626. We have, this, that the seniors differ among 
themselves, and that where there is one of them stricter 
than usual he influences his juniors, and the whole, 
circuit suffers? — In what- way? 

627. By the lowering of marks?— Well, of course, 
that implies, as a matter of fact, that the higher marks 
were incorrect. 

628. I don’t mind whether tho higher marks were 
correct or incorrect. Wliat I want to show is the 
diversity of standard, and if the higher marks were 
incorrect there is still a diversity? 

The Chairman.— M r. Henly, I am sorry to interrupt 
you, but do you not consider that some of the questions 
you have been putting to Mr. Dilworth have ranged 


over matters over which he has no control. They be- 
loug to his senior officers or to tlie Board, and would 
it- not be better to wait to put these questions to per- 
sons who are really responsible. I venture to suggest 
that he is having to answer you questions upon matters 
of which lie cannot have direct knowledge, and for 
whicli ho is not responsible. 

Mr. Henly. — I am merely asking about matters of 
fact, whether as a matter of fact lie considers that 
uniformity has been secured or not?— And I answered 
that question at once. 

The Chairman. — Well, a great many of those could 
be put to the inspectors who are responsible for the 
marking. Could you not, for instance, put these 
questions to Mr. Welply? 

Mr. Coffey. — The point is not whether Mr. Welply 
had too high a standard, or whether Mr. Brown had 
too low a standard, but the object to which Professor 
Henly 's questions are directed, is to show that there 
is no uniformity, and that the present system of testing 
proficiency has broken down. 

Mr. Henly. — One inspector tells against another; 
but now I will leave that. When did the Board first 
classify schools as "good,” "excellent,” “very good,” 
and so on? — In the first reports that went out the 
term "very good" was not employed. I think the 
terms were "excellent," and then “good." I think 
"very good" was not employed. Again, you are 
dealing with a time that I am not very familiar with, 
just at the very beginning. The "very good” was intro- 
duced in or about the year 1903, I think. 

629. Then have you any idea of the number of 
schools that were classed " excellent ?” — At that time? 

630. Yes? — I handed in a return. I gave the num- 
bers for a series of years. 

631. But I want to know the first year they were 
classed as "excellent”? — Well, I think, in my 
return, the first year is 1906, and the last year is 1911- 
I have no information as to the others. 

632. I think you may accept my word that the 
number was 412? — Of " excellents ”? Yes. 

The Chairman. — W ould you mind giving me these 
figures? 

Mr. Henly .— 1 That is 1001?— Were those figures got 
continuously from that date, because I thought I had 
got the first year? 

633. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — This is the 68th report, 
page 40? — I say the fact of not having " very good " 
would of itself increase the number of "excellents.” 
Au inspector not having an intermediate term between 
"excellent" and "good" would he disposed to. give 
more, “excellents” than would be the case otherwise. 

Mr. Henly. — Now the number for the next year is 
606. 

634. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — That is tho 69th report, 
page 38? — Aud then, again, there is no “very good” 
there. I think that is really largely the reason for it. 

635. The Bishop of Boss. — Everything above 
“good" was "excellent"? — Everything above "good” 
was "excellent.” Probably tlio "good," then, was 
approximate, to "very good,” and “very good” approxi- 
mate to "excellent.” 

636. Mr. Harrison. — I understand it makes no- 

material difference to a man if the school is called 
“very good” or “excellent"? — A change from 

"excellent” to “good” is what Mr. Henly meant. A 
fall from “excellent" to "good" makes a difference, 
but from “excellent" to “very good” would make none. 

637. Mr. Henly. — Would not a teacher prefer one 
to the other? — Yes. If the teacher were looking for 
promotion to a higher post it might affect him. 

638. Mr. Henly. — You did not furnish any returns 
for 1903, 1904, and 1905? — So I understand. 

639. The number was 606 in 1902, and then the num- 
ber fell to 206?— Yes. 

640. Were the schools improving all that time? — All 
I can judge from is the figures that I have on this 
table, for the years 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910, and 
1911. If you combine the percentages of “ excellents ’ 
and " very goods,” you will find that the last year is 
the highest, aud if you consider those schools marked 
" good,” or better than “ good,” you will find the same 
result. 

641. From your knowledge as an official do you 
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think the schools have been improving all the time? — I prepared by the private secretary of the Resident 
think so, yes. Commissioner on the occasion of the visit of the 

642. In what respect? — Improving in the efficiency Resident Commissioner to a National school on the 2nd 


of 'the pupiis, as I stated yesterday. of April, 1909. Several matters came under his notice, 

643. You are sure the number of “ excellents ” has and there was a desire that the inspector in charge 

been increasing? Well, I don't know. “ Excellent ” should report to the Board. I looked over a number 

is a term that is applied very rarely. of them, and I asked the private secretary to get 

~ 644 You have 266 in 1906, and the next year 276, them for me; anything that I saw was in reference to 

and according to the 77th report there were 244? matters like' the school-room being dirty, or the out- 

The Chairman . That is 1910? offices being in a bad state, or the buildings being in 


Mr. Henlv.— 1910. Now, how can we reconcile a bad state. That is the class of thing., but that has 

the uniformity of marking the schools as a whole with been discontinued. That has not been done for two 


increasTof efficiency and a decline in the number of or * re ®J year ?. „ mi 

“excellents”? — The only way that I could account for «*>*>• How did that tend to secure uniformity? — That 
that would be that for many years after the intro- had nothing to say to uniformity. I would much 

duction of the new system the inspectors were rather that Dr. Starkie would be examined by you in 

instructed not to be too severe on the teachers, and reference to these questions. 

to mark them leniently. I referred to that yesterday. 656. Now, to return to the question of the promotion 

I think that probably they stifiened up a little after- of teachers, how long, under normal conditions, would 

wards when the teachers had had time to get familiar fake a teacher to get from the bottom to the top?— 

with the new programme. I “K* 1 "““‘“"d 86 Tens the last day. 

645. When did that stiffening process take place?— 657. I suppose you do not think that is right?— No, 
Well I cannot say. Thera la no definite period of and Dr. Starkie said in one of liis addresses that a 

. _ ’ . . a person that had to rvait for that time would never 


time'in my mind. person that had to wait for that time would never 

646. But did the Board not enter into a defence, or reach the top. 

attempted defence, of the diemissal of teachers about 6®. Can yon give us any idea of the number of 
M05? Have we not that on record?— Is that so? teachers m the second grade who were eligible for 

647. The dismissals then had increased, it was promotion promded there wee a vacancy in the upper 

alleged, by Borne 200 per cent.?— Well, for man, year. EjedeJ-I think the returns I gave would show that* 
inefficient teachers were being told : “ Now if you hays Mr. Wyse .will give you very lull information on an, 
another bad report yon must go"; that was possibly P«mt of that kind. There are a number of paper.pro- 
repeated next year, although no improvement had taken beacJiers. ... ,. T 

place There was not sufficient finality. That is 659. I am not speakmg of paper-promoton. I am 

would ‘ 'mtnXffok, io on. who has giined it m 

grounds, and of the E'lT™ MrZrSri* b .X d ™ £“of 

with the agenda, and a -m. the person who has reached the maximum, and that it 


the formal cases in our programme it is put there. We 
have, first of all, the ordinary subjects that come up 
in the ordinary way, and they arc put on the agenda. 


the person who has reached the maximum, ana mat. it 
would be unfair to him to give even paper -promotion, 
because the man with paper-promotion would be in 


Then w. have what are called provisional opto. .and * d ’““ °< “ t , k „ , low in the second 
some points might be raised about them; then there ™1. s ppo y ial „ nl oot be 

would bo anything uhout fines of teachers or reprimands j r “? “ E numb w 0 f >b ov. him the promotion 
or depression in grade (that is very rare) or dismissal. th“ w ill he entitled, and promoting him over 

\tell, of course, the grounds for dism ssal art given ^ J he ads?-There would not be any hardship 

more fully than any other. ^eie. is P tliere was room for their being promoted too. We 

document sent round giving the teachers carter, and proInol i om to the higher grades in 

any Commissioner, when this comes up, may raise a uuu a J., F 1 

discussion on it, and, as a rule, it is then brought ^Uhe^words, as long as you have standard 

forward as a case on the agenda for next day, although £ ot th special promotion really act as 

sometimes the discussion closes on that day. The »»”• £ promotion of other men who may have 

649. Has the number o/pupils in the higher classes the ff^yo^ interference 

that question. It is a point that I never looked to. , . . . , a,, a 

The Chairman.-I think the numbers of the different should 2°/ KeLsB.-How long is that mysterious 

PU 650 S . Mr U HENtv.-In S i890, the percentage of pupils pWe “ ^ 

mg years, 29.8 aud 29.5. Under the new system, the ?™®" ded ^ t^teacSr does not the fact that you 

corresponding percentages for 1901, 1902, 1903, and inspector to t^t there wak 

1904, were 29.7, 29.3, 29.0, and 29.2; so that practi- have had to amend *f e “ making endeavours 

cally the percentage of pupils in the higher classes re- .^dou ’t know about there being 

mamed stationary until tlie seventh and eighth stan- to correct , , certainly discontent 

dards were added, when there was a slight increase?- There was no getting over 

651. Has the attendance increased?— Yes, the per- that, and “^J^^teachers ^t °il uot a good thing 

eentage of average attendance (that is what you must ^content a J ^J. g digcontent after all in a very 
judge by) has increased. It was higher last year than f °^ e £ l C d oue must feel that there must be some 
any other vear. the nereentace of tlie number on the marxea aegr , » imaainnrv. and con- 


any other year, the percentage of the number on the 
roll. 

652. You told us that the Resident Commissioner 
visited a number of schools? — Yes, 2,500. 


imaginary, and eon- 
seauently the Commissioners issued these instructions. 

666 Supposing, now, that any inspector comes 
into a Sit, a g nd that he has **£*£%£ 


653. How. long did he spend in each? — I thiulc you into a \ ’ 5f nn i s and then a new inspector comes 

hud better nek fir. Starkie himself. , , >»■“**£' 1 will “y Ter. is a general lowering 

654. Was there a communication sent through ir *> and . u - ov ~ apa rt from an appeal on the 

your Department to the inspectors? — Sometimes that of tne ma * , i a \ ce an y steps to ascertain 

was done, for a little while. I thought that possibly I part of t insneotor was justified in making 

might be asked that question. Thole were questions whether the new mspeotoi i 

* Vide Appendix V . X) 
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these changes or not? — I do not think that has been 
done. 

667. Is it not a legitimate subject for inquiry?— 
The examiners might call attention to it, but it is often 
•very hard to get these reports together. The reports 
from schools come up before the examiners separately, 
and in order to realise that there was a sudden change 
in the standard, a series of reports would require to be 
•considered in connection with those of the preceding 

^ 668. The Chairman. — Is there no official who can 
be charged, or is charged, with the duty of calling 
attention to a sudden change in the standard?— Well, 
the examiners of reports are really the officials who 
call attention to that. 

669. Mr. Henly. — As a matter of fact, has it been 
done? — 1 am not aware that it has been done. I can- 
not think of any instance. 

670. You see the thing I am looking at is this. There 
are inspectors that take a different view from others 
of what the requirements are, and they are acting 
fairly according to their best judgment, but there 
ought to be, in my mind, a controlling influence at 
head-quarters to keep some sort of uniformity? — Yes. 
Well, as a matter of fact, the chief inspectors see the 
reports. That was the practice, I know, for a number 
of years. I think it desirable that they should see the 
reports on the schools. Of course, they have oppor- 
tunities of seeing individual schools, but they cannot 
cover the half of Ireland in one year. They could see 
by the reports whether reductions had taken place. 

671. Mr. Wyse would be able to elucidate this? — 
Well, the reports come before him in the form of three 
at a time, and they, of course, bring out very 
prominently any change of the kind. And I think I 
may say that if a new inspector comes in, and by his 
report reduces a school from '‘good" to "fair” in the 
last year of the triennial period, increment is deferred, 
of course, but it is not refused till it is seen whether 
it was an accidental lowering, due, perhaps, to the 
change of inspectors or not. I know that increment is 
not refused in a case of that kind, but the decision of 
it is deferred. 

672. Mr. Kavanagh. — Would the new inspector bo 
able to see the report of his predecessor? — Oh, yes, he 
knows it, because there is a district register, and the 
marks are entered in it. Moreover, a minute, includ- 
ing the classification, good, and so on, is sent for the 
information of the manager and teacher, and must be 
preserved by the teacher. It is usually kept in the ob- 
servation book, and it therefore comes under the notice 
of the inspector in that way also. 

673. He would know that he differed from his pre- 
decessor? — He would know. 

674. Mr. Henly — When an inspector visits a school, 
how long is it under ordinary conditions till the teacher 
really knows the mark that he gets? — Under the normal 
conditions it is, I think, a fortnight or three weeks. I 
was looking into the question some time ago, and just 
went up to the typists' room (these normal cases would 
not reach me at all). I looked at some reports that 
were sent that day, and found that they were only ten 
days in the office. The typists were engaged in typing 
the minute and extract. 

676. As a matter of fact, they are often delayed 
much longer? — There is no question of that, and some 
very serious delays have been gone into. 

676. Supposing they were delayed a month or two 
months, what hope has the teacher of redress in a case 
like that, suppose he thinks he has got an unfair mark? 
— Well, of course, the conditions have altered in the 
meantime. It is extremely desirable that the minute 
should issue promptly, undoubtedly, in a case where 
the mark is altered; but the examiners like to deal 
with the reports completely. Their work is extremely 
heavy, and they have to read the report over, to see 
that the minute and the merit mark are in conformity. 
But there are other points as well. It may be neces- 
sary to call upon the teacher for an explanation as to 
a breach of rule or something of that kind, and that 
involves looking up previous records. The report may 
be wanted, too, in connection with the granting of 
diplomas, and, in that case, it goes up to Mr. Wyse in 
the first instance. He may have an accumulation of 
work (he has a large amount of work to do), and the 
report may lie there for a little while before he can 
attend to it. 


677. The Chairman. — Is it that there are not enough 
examiners for the work? — Their work has increased 
enormously. There are three examiners and Mr. Wyse. 
They are hard-working officials; yet they are not able 
to accomplish the work in their ordinary official hours, 
and they’ often bring home papers. 

678. Sir. Henly. — Still the fact remains that delays 
occur? — Delays occur, but the delays are not, I think, 
caused by the examiners. There is one thing that is 
the great cause of delay in our office (Mr. Dale calls 
attention to it), the system of payment of the teachers. 
The whole Inspection Office staff have got once a quarter 
to give up their ordinary duties and deal with the pay- 
ment of the teachers. They have to examine each 
quarterly return, and see that each payment is quite 
correct and in accordance with the entries in the salary 
book. This takes them off for the best part of a fort- 
night, and an amount of business accumulates. Once 
you get arrears of work, it is extremely hard to work 
it off. And, besides, it gives the staff a wrong habit, 
viz., that their work is not cleared off day by day. 

679. As a matter of fact, many of these minutes are 
delayed for a considerable time? — That is so. 

680. And I suppose if a teacher feels aggrieved there 
would be further delay? — Yes. 

681. And then what hope has he of getting redress? — 
Well, the inspector is asked to give his observations, 
and he has got full notes in his note-book of inspection. 
No matter how long it is since the inspection took 
place, he should be able to give, and does give, in any 
case of the kind a full statement from his notes. Some- 
times his observations are not satisfactory, and if they 
are not satisfactory the case will be referred to the 
senior inspector. 

682. Have appeals been refused? — Oh, yes, many 
appeals have been refused, that is, the grounds seemed 
to be insufficient. 

683. The Chairman. — There is such a thing as re- 
inspection being ordered by the Board in these cases, 
is there not? — Well, no, the re-inspection is not asked 
by the Board, but by the Resident Commissioner. 

684. But there is a re-inspection as a sort of check on 
the previous report, and if a long delay occurs before 
the re-inspection takes place would the re-inspection be 
of any value? — The circumstances would have altered. 
Strictly the re-inspection should be held within a fort- 
night or so of the original inspection. 

685. Mr. Henly. — Ought it not to be possible to let 
the teacher know what the mark would be, and at the 
same time to give him the right of appeal, and to 
have the re-inspection or re-examination within a 
reasonable time? — Ofcourse.it is a thing that we should 
aim at, and it is one of the things that one would 
like to see put right. Although there are bad cases 
of delay, still delays are nothing like what they were 
some years ago. That is not a sufficient argument, I 
admit, and it is one of the things that I should like to 
see made right. 

686. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — There is one question 
that would come in naturally at this point, and it is 
this. I don’t say that what I suggest can 
be done, but I ask you whether it can be done. 
Sometimes a complaint is made in a Court, and a copy 
of it is transmitted at once to the other side. Now, 
when an inspector reports upon a school is there any- 
thing in that report which requires inquiry, and which 
would prevent it being sent to the teacher in every 
case immediately on receipt at the office? — Well, every 
report is checked most carefully to see if the minute 
and the merit mark, and the tables of proficiency of 
the pupils, and any other observations, all hang 
together, and if the examiner has to deal with a report 
twice it practically doubles the work, that is to say, if 
he cannot deal with th© report completely at once, he 
will require to go through it all when it comes back to 
him again. It must be borne in mind that th© report 
treats of other matters besides the merit mark and the 
inspector’s minute. 

687. But if the teacher received the report of the 
inspector with his remarks, if he received it with a 
note saying, "Here is the inspector's report to be taken 
into consideration, and if you wish to make any 
observations thereon you can do so within the next 
seven days." You would then have the teacher’s 
observations along with the inspector's report, and 
would there be any embarrassment in having that 
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nheprvations of the teacher on the merit mark folding, so far as kindergarten work is concerned, is a 

us an enormous amount of work. I dread very good thing, 

wouid gi q£ tha)> kind _ 707. I think everything was in the right direction, 

at fiftfl Mr Harrison.— It is a very simple plan, if I but, at all events, as far as our schools go, the paper- 

ii<TPest it If the report recommends a penalty folding and weighing pounds of sand in the higher 

Should be dealt with at once in the office. There classes have been abolished? — Weighing pounds of 
it snouiu many of them. They could almost sand? I should be sorry to think that weighing pounds 

are , once?— Yes: the teacher’s observa- of sand in the higher classes was abolished. I think 

a ^ a wavs asked for before a fine is inflicted. it is an excellent thing. 

rr 0nS 1 pvpn^if there is no direct penalty, there may 708. I tlnuk you will find it has been abolished?— I 
?°r, redirect p en alty, if, say, the report of the school think not. I think I introduced that myself some time 

^ ijfifrnm “ very good ” to “ good.” a 8°- because I had a good deal to say to the programme, 

18 689 Well that is a penalty, is it not?-That is so, and of course, the chief inspectors get their say first 
oou. wen, say that jfc j 8 a of all, and then I go through them and brmg them 

bUt n Uv U and the examiner, when dealing with the re- before the Board, so that I know. Here is a sentence 
penalty, au ^ ta ? _ , fcl ’ ifc l ea d to the loss of >n the programme for the current year, 1912-13, in 

port, does not know wRetM® wu a<) doss 0 f i— “Ihe tables o t mono; weights. 

One other point. The National and “““res, eta., should bo illustrated and taught 

^os’^reports'they do^ot class toe’TraimuE^CoUsges io’u have a more thoiough knowledge of flu* 

” m ‘‘very good," or “lair," but they do National schools oi Ireland than I have, and can you 
cS“»on to subfejs w>« thought had not ST tftSSSjMX 

bC 69i a Wh U at Sould you think if we had the reports of paper-folding or wire-bending, I do not know that either 
the National schools drawn up on the same lines, is practised m any of the higher classes, but with 
leaving out the 8 marks? — It would be extremely difficult regard to those others it may be. 

leaving ouu wjc ua nrnmnHnn nv inere- 710. The paper-folding and wire-bending has been 

m that case to e r P abolished? — In the higher classes. There may be some 

ment was merited. , 

692 So that the only obiect of that mark is to ca °® 3 - , , , , , ., . , 

°° i *.}. p office?— To 711. It was forced on the schools on the revised 

SSESta th. 8 worf of £ Wyso, wbo dels with the programme of 10OOT-TM1, it i war l introduccd into tbo 
53*- *> “ s ‘“ d “ d “ d ** us an outUnc o t 

Pr S° aSt°a°rSta standard baa not been main- yonr dutis, as secretary?-! think then ought ta b. 
tafsau ao tar as the marh. arc concerned it 

SS ® \ us not as sss. 

s--w= SHSSS 

m. Mr. Harrisok. — T here is a little discrepancy 187, applications <“ Slhafis^tants audio »”S 
not b^n secured! but I understood you to say i me that work, and 

that yon thought it was quite possible to secure A Then there are ^^“LLhoois S the 

uniformity? — In our inspection system? National sc oos, , o the reports of 

696. Yes? — Yes, I think it is, but I said, as a matter revision of piogrammes and bWbooks the ^ports oi 
of fact, that I knew that uniformity had not been the Commisioners th e 

secured, but it seemed to me that we had taken steps £ c ™pondence with the training 

69rQnit & recently ? — No, but in that scries of colleges,’ and appeals <1^ 

instructions, and the dividing of the circuits, and so reports, ^»S«^ * Q0Ur8ei * ftch J aretety in tum 

01 698. You think that it is possible, but it has not deals with the cases brought to the ' 

been done?-I think it is possible, but it has not been Jg-.J course, each secretary when 

699. In fact, you believe the personal equation can attending ^e Board & of work 

be solved? — I ’think that the Commissioners have done of cases, whether they arose out wo 

all that was humanly possible to do. There were cases each was ' B P® c ’ a ? . ? ag that have come down 


right to r ® a ch, the Board by appeal?— Of “urse.^ino subjects connected with the schools, action against 

SuB¥y¥nd±; t?ss J i « is as as. 

S-"US* , = 


no denying the fact. — ~ - - , 

700. Mr. Coffey — In what other country, at the well as any case of my , rtg 0 f i u . 

K? mdTv* d ° “““ m °’ it “” kS d ° .p"L dSTSrind you to say that you h.v. 

70l’. A»y J othor country? — I do not know. to deal with these?— Sea. It » the P u “^ I JJf 0 

702. So we are unique in that way? — I do not say that you refer to. They p S ^ , 

we are unique. I plead ignorance. 714. Have any of those reports been sent back to e 

703. At the time they were introduced into this inspectors for elimination of passages er am y , 

country your Board copied these marks, as they copied think; objectionable paragraphs. some P B ^ 
a great 'many other educational innovations, from have been objected to. I ltn ™ one msp V 

England?— Is that so? I did not know that. was not considered very good English, and it was sens 

704. Whether you know it or not, is it not a fact back to him for reconsideration. 

that they had these marks in England, and that they -715 Certain reports that have come to y^n 
abolished them? The results system came to us been regarded as officially objectionable, from tn 
from England, and the hand-and-eyc training and expressed? — It is very hard to recall a case, 
paper-folding were copied from England, at a time case , J don’t remember the exact lac ' 

when England had thrown them over, or was about think I will agree with you as to that ca , , 

throwing them over? — The hand-and-eye training? course, anything of that kind is done by o 1 

705. Not the hand-and-eye training, but the paper- Resident Owran^Mner- whetliel , it haa been done? 
folding and wire-twisting? — Those are kindergarten 716. I desire only to 

exercises. — Yes. ^ ^ 


. difference of standard. There is 


colleague may have certain cases that have come down 
to him originally, and I must make up that case as 
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717. You have stated in evidence that you have not 

seen an expression of opinion from any inspector as 
to grading or merit marks? — Yes. n 

718. You -would not expect to get that?— On the 

spur of the moment I cannot say that I can recall any 
case. , , ., , 

719. I should be very surprised if you got it; tor, 
knowing the office, I think it would be very unwise for 
the inspector to give it. When “ payment by results 
was regarded as the educational panacea, any inspector 
who criticised it adversely had, I am afraid, a very 
troublesome time before him. Now you have 
diminished my questions by admitting that uniformity 
had not been attained so far, and yesterday you said 
in answer to the first question— which, I think, was 
asked you by Sir Samuel Dill — that “ tone ” was 
indefinable, and you admitted in the next answer that 
two inspectors might differ on it? — May I remark, as 
I said before, that the idea in introducing ‘ ‘ tone ’ ’ was 
to give more attention to the permanency of the work 
of a school 

720. We don’t want to go back to the circular 
again? — May I just say that when a school is doing 
excellent work the “ tone” must of necessity be good 
in the school. Now, the “ tone ” is a thing that in 
my opinion would not change from year to year at all. 
The proficiency of the pupils might for some accidental 
reason change in some particular subject. Our idea 
was that the inspector should look to the permanent 
aspect of the school, and not a mere temporary decline; 
that was the main idea underlying the reference to 
“ tone.” 

721. I am at a disadvantage so far in not having 
eeen any of your circulars; but I can, I suppose, take 
it from one of the statements read yesterday from the 
“ tone ” circular of June or July 1911, that the lower- 
ing of the mark should not be for any deterioration of 
the work in the school; but for the lowering of the 

tone.” Is that in your circular, or did I take it 
correctly? — Do you mean a statement of mine? 

722. No, but a statement read from the “ tone " 
circular? — I think that is correct. I think that more 
or less bears out what I am saying about the per- 
manent factor of the work. 

723. I want only to know have I taken correctly as 
your evidence that the lowering of marks should be, 
“ not for the deterioration of work so much as for the 
lowering of the * tone.' "? — 

This is the passage : “ The lowering of the merit 
mark of any school that has maintained a high 
standard for a considerable time should not be lightly 
determined upon; and such lowering, if necessary, 
should denote a deterioration in the “tone” of the 
school rather than an accidental or temporary decline 
in the proficiency in any particular standard or subject 
of instruction. ’ ’ 

724. Mr. Cofpey. — So that the lowering of the mark 
of a school would be determined more by the fact 
that the inspector had reported that the “ tone " had 
become lower than if he reported that the proficiency 
had become lower. Is that the interpretation? — Yes. 

725. And we have it from you at the same time that 
“ tone ” is indefinable? — I cannot have the last word 
on the subject. I might agree that it is very hard 
to define. 

726. And so difficult that, a very experienced inspec- 
tor told me a few weeks ago that it was quite possible 
that if ho went into a school to-day and marked it 
“ very good, "and if he could obliterate that school 
from his mental view and went to it to-morrow, he 
might only give it “good.” Would you think that 
possible?— Well, I think it would be a very strange 
thing. It might depend on the state of his health. 

, tliat, the state of health of the inspector has 

to be taken into consideration in this personal equa- 
t!°i T i ° not 8a, 7 but I say with respect to 

that statement made by an inspector to you that it 
might possibly be owing to the state of his health, 
ut course, one knows that on some days one is a little 
more crotchety than on others. 

.. 728 i ® ut ,, is 80 hnr ‘ 1 *0 draw the line between 
and , 7 er y good.” That was really the 
o Whlch w ? nted to make dear- I am not 

quite sure as to what is done in the case of 
appeals of teachers against inspectors’ reports. 


You explained it, but I do not think I caught it 
fully? — Well, when a letter of that nature comes 
in, it goes up to the clerk in charge of the corres- 
pondence relating to that particular school. 

729. What I want to know is this. In cases where 
the Resident Commissioner thinks that there is a sub- 
stantial cause of complaint on the part of the teacher 
and that he was justified in appealing, what action is 
taken? — It would be referred to an officer of higher 
standing, either a senior inspector or a chief inspector. 

730. If it was against a senior inspector, it would 
be referred to a chief inspector? — Yes, to an officer of 
higher standing. 

731. That has always been the case where au appeal 
was to be looked into? — It has always been looked into. 

732. But where it is to be followed by iuspectiou, it 
is always referred to an inspector of higher rank? — To 
an inspector of higher rank, yes. 

733. You said yesterday that you had visited 
more than a thousand schools? — Yes. 

734. I presume you did not visit the same school 
twice? — Well, I dare say I have visited the same school 
twice; but I think I made allowance for that when I 
said that I visited more than a thousand schools. 

735. Previous to your appointment, previous to 
1903 had you any experience — any previous general 
experience — of National schools in the country? — I had 
not. The only experience I had prior to 1903 was the 
experience of the Central Model School. 

736. But that would not be experience of country 
schools? — No, that would not. 

737. How do you support your statement of yesterday 
that the school children have improved in cleanliness, 
in tidiness, and in intelligence? — I said that when I 
go out now I see an immense difference in the schools 
as compared with ten years ago. I was contrasting 
what I saw now with what I had seen ten years ago. 

738. But then, of course, you are not in a position 
to form an opinion, seeing that you did not visit twice 
the same schools. If you saw the same schools now, 
you might be able to say that the state of affairs has 
very much improved in the same locality; but I do 
not think it is any fair test to say that they have 
improved when you have no sufficient grounds for 
comparison. I believe they have improved. I think 
that more attention is at the present time devoted to 
cleanliness and tidiness (which is very desirable); but 
I do not think that would support the very strong 
statement of your experience of the schools? — If I had 
not visited schools all through the country, I might 
agree with you, but as I have visited all parts, I am, 

I think, justified in my statement. 

. 739. My difficulty is the other way. If you had 
been visiting the same schools repeatedly, you might 
say with authority that there was improvement. But 
even twenty years ago there were National schools in 
this country and the pupils attending them were models 
of neatness and tidiness ; and I do not sec how you can 
judge, seeing that you did not again visit the same 
schools or see any improvement in the same district? — 
I think I can say that I visited the schools in the same 
district on successive occasions. 

740. The same schools? — I visited schools in the 
same locality, but, as a rule, I prefer to see different 
schools each year. I want to see as many schools as 
possible. 

741. I believe that there has been a gratifying 
improvement, fortunately, not only in the condition of 
the school children, but in the condition of the people 
altogether; because the standard of cleanliness in our 

' homes and the standard of living generally have gone 
up, and are going up; but I do not know how far you 
can support your statement that there has been this 
vast improvement in the schools, seeing that you had 
not an opportunity of contrasting the same school in 
1911 with its condition in 1901 or 1902? — I think that 
there is one thing that I might mention, with regard 
to composition, in which I found an improvement all 
over the country. We will take the case of writing 
a letter. Here is something I found on former 
occasions ; letters written from children to their parents 
on most abstruse subjects, such as the evils of alcohol 
or something of that kind, which should have been 
written as essays, and not on subjects such as a child 
would naturally deal with in a letter; but one scarcely 
ever finds that now. I remember speaking to Mr. 
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Purser about that . and he told me that he had noticed 749. That is to say whether it was just or unjust, 
the "same thing. We brought the matter under the whether it was ** good ” or “ very good ” it did not go 
TU tice of the teachers — that the letters should be in higher, and unless there was au appeal they were dealt 
U ° fnrm • and we see extremely good letters now. with in the ordinary course? — yes. 


in-oner form; and we see extremely good letters now. 

Of course we find that particular fault still, but 7o0. And the examiners have had no experience 
the letters are usually in the proper form, and the whatever of schools? — They have never inspected 
/'Oinuositious generally good and well expressed com- schools. 

■d with ten years ago. I visited schools, I 751. They never had any experience of schools except 
^member very well, with Mr. O'Connor in Derry, and as boys?— Except as boys at school, 
tlipn I went down with one of tlio head inspectors to 752. And they are to determine whether the merit 
and I found the same class of things; but ten mark of tlio school is justly estimated?— They have to 

vears afterwards I found a different class of things in see whether the report is consistent, and if it is the 

the same districts. I remember now that I did visit minute is issued. 

ziiiite a number of schools iu Cork in 1912 or 1911, or 753. Mr. Browne, who was senior inspector at Clou- 
thereabouts, that I had visited in 1903. mel before Mr. Welply, is an experienced inspector of 

742 But you know or if you do not know I cer- th© National Board, a very capable and competent 


compositions generally good and well expressed com- 
pared with ten years ago. I visited schools, I 
^ „.„n „-;t.h Mr. o Connor m Derrv. and 


luite a number of schools iu Cork in 1912 or 1911, or 753. Mr. Browne, who was senior inspector at Cion- 
thereabouts, that I had visited in 1903. mel before Mr. Welply, is an experienced inspector of 

742 But vou know or if you do not know I cer- th© National Board, a very capable and competent 
tainlv do know, that twenty-five or thirty years ago inspector, I presume ?-Yes, I believe so 
there were some of our National school boys who took 754. After Mr. Welply took charge of the district 
verv prominent places in the Civil Service competitive did he send a private report to the Board on the con- 
examinations and is it an improvement now to find dition of the Clonmel district?— A private report? 
that' 1 they are able to write letters?-I was going 755. Well, I don't know what you woidd call it, it 
on to tliat • I have given one instance. Now I go was not a report for publication?— Well, I do not 
on to composition generally. We see some excellent recollect anything of the kind. 

compositions from children in National schools at th© 7o6. Do you recall his contrasting the standard of 
present time Of course, there were individual cases education of the district with other districts, and 
before but it is getting very common now to find making a comparison of the heights of two mountains, 
cood compositions in the schools. I attach very great one much higher than the other?— That may have 
fmnnvtanee to composition. been, but I do not think I ever saw it. 

imp0 . P , , T , , 757. Would you be able to find it for us, because 

743. It is a question of how far. I have been . . ^ important. You have two inspectors 


743. It is a question of now tar. l nave oeen . . g y important. You have two inspectors 

looking through the reports in th© blue-book and I difieri ^ widely that one of them I am informed 

certainly will be very glad to hear that the education ga -| tbafc tbe s t an( jard of proficiency of this district 

of the country lias improved?— You will have an op- . g ag much beJow w]aab it oug bt to be as the height 

portunity of asking Mr. M Neill. Q f one moun tain is below that of another higher moun- 

744. But here is a report that was written by a taJ nnd ^ t he chief of inspection noted in the margin 

chief of inspection, Mr. Edward Downing, as far q£ tbg reporfc that he dissents from it, the case is very 

back as 1893 : “ A pupil who has passed m the sixth scr i 0 us? — The case may have arisen, but my mind is 

class is fitted, so far as school can fit him, for any a blank so far as that is concerned. Such a thing 

avocation in life, or a learned profession; and lie is m jj ave occurrec i ) but I do not recollect it. I 

amply prepared to enter upon the higher subjects lmo J w thafc m me mory since I went into the Educa- 

required for those professions. I obtained interviews t - on office is nob bing like as good as it used to be. 

with a good many large employers, and the result of y58. No official’s memory is sometimes as good as 
my inquiries may be summed up by saying that the . fc to be?— It is on account of the enormous mass 
instruction given in the National school is eminently of de | ail he has got to deal with. 


practical, and well designed, to fit pupils for their -j, ou ^dressed a letter to the Belfast teachers* 

duties in practical life." I could quote a great deal - n jgn j saying the Commissioners regret to find 
more; but I have been looking in vain for anything re i 0 tions’ between inspectors and teachers are not 
in your latter-day blue-books in so strong and col -dial, and the Commissioners say further that this corn- 
sweeping praise of your present system as Mr. plaint has much surprised them. Was that letter written 
Downing was able to report in 1893. Can you j )y nu thority of the Commissioners or by authority of 

point out anything so strong as that? — Docs it really gtarkie? That letter was the Board’s letter. I 

reflect the condition at the time? Of course, he d j d not j tnow b bat you were going into this matter, 

made the statement in good faith. He referred to j think it wa9 I signed that letter, and that letter was 

business men too. considered by the Board, every line of it. _ _ 

Mr. Coffey. — He refers to himself. 760. Was it any wonder that the Commissioners, as 

745. Mr. Henry. — Has attention been called to the a body, should be surprised, seeing that they knew 
difficulty of getting good teachers? — I found in my nothing about the trouble -that had arisen between te 
short experience since 1894 that, in regard to the teachers and inspectors since 1902? — But i tains: t y 
men, that one finds a difficulty at a certain time, and must have heard something. 
then for some reason or other we get a large supply of 761. They had no intimation of any i . 
candidates later on. The supply fluctuates. arising between inspectors and teachers SI ’ 

746.1 am talking of the quality?— Supply and for in 1902 the Commissioners of the time (tneie aie 
quality go hand in hand, for when you have got a only three or four of them on the Boar _ P f * 

very poor supply you are obliged to take in pupils of handed over all appeals to Dr. Starkie, ......... 

medium quality. When you have a good supply you they had no means of knowing from > 

can pick and choose. There is a difficulty in somo of when this difficulty arose in Belfast, y , 

the training colleges in getting a proper supply. Some feelings between the inspectors and the 

have a difficulty in filling places and some have not schools affected? — I cannot say. a*.;.; 

been able to fill them. But in the women’s training 762. Is it not th© fact that they 

colleges they have a tremendous number of applies- knowledge of these appeals? I do no , bat 

tions, and it is only those who get a high place on the any case of appeal came before t 

list who am cllled up foe taming , time I cannot nodi £££ 


time. I cannot recall one; but 


pass ass wno are called up lor training. time. j. uauuuu > — — a M, a * 

747. Then in the women’s training college has the say that no ease came before the • Board nmg tn^ 

standard for some years back been the same? — Well, time. As I have said already, the Board. 

1 have no reason to' W otherwise. that those appeals were not bmugl o{ 

The Bishop of Ross.— The standard has gone up 763. That is a full • B“tifi< slirD ri se d to find that 
■enormously. The c.lnss of pupils that succeeded in the Commiss loners not know whether 

getting mto the training college some years ago have no this state of things had a -words, 

possible chance of getting in now, at least to the that was the sense jJcWnis- 

•Catholic training colleges. In fact, the district in 764. "This charge has “W “^Town letter ?- 
which I live contains many of those who have failed sioners ” — that is an ex ciimed bv me; but that 
-to get into the training colleges. It is not my own letter , it was s m ^ ^ Boardi and 

748. Mr. Coffey. — Have I caught your evidence particular letter considered, as I have already 

rightly — that you said that when those inspectors’ each “ n l, ot ■> ta ti on complained that all indepen- 

reports came up, unless there was some penal action stated, ine P g orus ked out by th© present 

to be taken, in the ordinary course they were dealt deuce °*. , e _ “This charge has much sur- 
-with by the examiners?— Yes. system of inspection. 

* Vide Appendix VHL 
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prised the Commissioners " ; in other words, that the 
system of inspection, which was really designed to give 
freedom to the teachers — to give them independence- 
crushed out their independence. That particular 
charge much surprised them. 

765. It is no wonder that the Commissioners ex- 
pressed surprise, seeing that they had no opportunity 
of knowing the dissatisfaction which existed with the 
system of inspection? — I really myself do not believe 
that a charge of the kind was ever made before by a 
body of teachers. There may have been individual 
cases, but I don’t know whether that statement was 
ever made before by a number of teachers. This 
articular deputation said that all independence had 
een crushed. 

7.66. At all events, those were the words used by the 
Commissioners themselves — that they were surprised 
to hear of such a charge? — Yes. 


767. And I think they were fully justified in saying 
they were surprised, because they had had no oppor- 
tunity of knowing how relations were between inspec- 
tors and teachers with regard to inspection ; the appeals 
being kept back from them — of course, kept back by 
the formal order of the Board — I do not mean kept 
back intentionally? — There is not a week that goes 
over that I do not send out, to individual Commis- 
sioners, a number of memoranda and statements in 
connection with appeals to teachers and other matters, 
and I should bo very sorry to keep back any material 
fact from the Board in any case. 

768. I am certain you would not; but, you see, the 
whole thing is weak, because it depends on a teacher 
being able to approach an individual Commissioner, 
which is entirely wrong? — This is a matter that I wish 
you would ask Dr. Starlde about, and lie will be much 
better able to deal with it than I. 


THIRD DAY.— WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 26th, 1913. 

At the Chief Secretary’s Office, Dublin Castle. 

Present:— Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman); The Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d. 
Bishop of Ross ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage E. 
B. Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMurrough Kavanagh, d.l. ; 
Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretany . 


Mr. W. J. Dilworth 

769-775. Mr. Coffey. — Is a school marked "fair” 
officially regarded as an efficient school? — I should say 
not. 

776. "What would you call an efficient school? — Of 
course, that is a very difficult question. I should say 
that a school doing good work would bo called an 
efficient school. 

777. The inspector determines the merit mark on his 
general report? — Yes. 

778. Now what do you call a highly efficient school? 
—‘‘Very good” or “excellent." 

779. Is it not a fact that in the case of a school 
regarded as highly efficient a senior inspector may 
lower the mark on his general impression of the school 
as distinct altogether from examination of the pupils? 
— I do not think so. 

780. "What does the lowering of the mark depend on, 
according to your June circular — does not that circular 
say that the lowering of the mark should be deter- 
mined, not by deterioration of the work, but by a 
lowering in tone? — Yes, but I think no inspector would 
lower the mark of a school without testing its work. 

781. But it is not open to him to do it? — It never 
struck me in that light. Let me turn to the circular 
for, a moment. ‘‘The lowering of the mark of any school 
that has maintained a high standard for a considerable 
time should not be lightly determined upon, and such 
lowering, if necessary, should denote a deterioration 
in the tone of the school, rather than an accidental 
or temporary decline in the proficiency in any particular 
standard or subject of instruction.” 

.782. But that is exactly my point"?— Yes. 

783. So that-'ft' highly efficient school might have 

its , meni^m'ark lowered by the senior inspector on 
an^iurfavourable impression of the school, is that so? — 
'I do not admit that. I think that the inspector must 
be satisfied, for the whole object of the circular 

784. "What I want to clear up is whether or not 
under that circular the inspector is not at liberty 
to- lower the mark on the impression he takes of the 
tone of . the school? — I never read it in that light at all. 


further examined. 

785. You have given us evidence that the tone test 
would not be satisfactory without testing knowledge? — 
Yes. 

780. That, I take it, is your personal view, and a 
very sensible view? — That is my view. I daresay it 
is held by others us well. 

787. It is your own view, at any rate? — Yes. 

788. And I will say it is a very sensible view, if I 
may bo permitted to say so, but is it not 
opposed to the instructions to inspectors in June, 1911, 
that the lowering of the mark should not be determined 
by deterioration of work, but by the lowering of tone? 
— I think you know the point there really is, that even 
if there is a lowering, say an accidental lowering, of 
proficiency, the mark of the school should not be 
lowered for that unless the tone of the school is 
lowered. I think that is the meaning of that paragraph. 

789. But it is open to an inspector to put it the 
other way, though that may be your reading of it? — I . 
do not admit that. 

The Chairman. — There is another sentence, I think, 
which seems to say that the acquisition of knowledge 
is something of a quite subordinate character to what 
we call tone. 

790. Mr. Coffey. — Yes. By tlio lowering of work 
in that circular, I take it that the lowering of book 
knowledge is meant? — No, not necessarily. The- 
intelligence of the pupils generally is tested. 

791. Would that come in under the head of tone? — 
You see the results system tested the book knowledge 
of the pupils. The present system of inspection tests- 
more the general intelligence of the pupils. 

792. You had no experience of the results system? — 
Except, as I stated on the last day, at the Model 
schools. 

793. It won’t surprise you to hoar that under the 
old system tone formed a very important factor in a. 
school? — How was the teacher rewarded for. it? 

794. He was rewarded by getting good service salary 
and by the Carlisle and Blake premium. Tone was 
always important, and no school could be a good school 
without a good tone? — I have no doubt that that is- 
the ease. 
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795-800. Under this circular of 1911 is nob the instruction. At the present time Elementary Science 

committee to take the view that evidently Sir Samuel still remains, and a school would take up that branch 

Dill has already taken, that a school in which the if it wished to be regarded as highly efficient, but I 

children are well instructed may receive a lower merit think some schools might get the award of “very 

mark than a school in which the instruction is poor, good” without that. 

but in which the inspector gets a favourable impression 816. Could a school get the mark "highly efficient" 

of the cleanliness, alertness, and intelligence of the without drill? — I think there might be some cases 
pupils?— Will you repeat that. °* **■ . 

I say is the committee, as a whole, to take the 817. Is it a subject that you think is essential- 

view which I have taken from your June circular of No, I understand that very good work may be done 

1911 aud which Sir Samuel Dill, the Chairman, appears in schools without drill. 

to have taken, that a school in which the children 818. My difficulty in this case is, that our children 
are well instructed may receive a lower merit mark come to school at five years of age, and leave school 
than a school in which the instruction is inferior, but at fourteen years of age, and that they ought 
in which the inspector gets a more favourable to get the best we can provide for the eight 
impression as to the cleanliness and intelligence of or nine years. Could a school be marked 
the children? — Well, I think in the report of 1911, “ highly efficient " without singing?— Well, I am 

which I have read, it is pointed out that it is the disposed to think not, but that is, of course, if ' 

- on l„ the teachers can sing. I think that they might get a 

I will come to that later if you will excuse me, "very good" or "excellent” report if they were quite 
but what I want at the present time is, whether it incapable of singing, but the Board lays great stress 
is possible that a school in which the children are on singing now, and they expect that every assistant 
w’ell instructed may receive a lower mark than a school coming into the service should be qualified in singing, 
in which the instruction is inferior, but in which the , 819. Of course, I fully recognise the importance of 
inspector gets a more favourable impression as to the aQ d the refining influence of singing, and its 
tone of the school?— I do not think so. desirability in the schools, but there, again, it is a 

801. I asked ™ vvbeUte, you k»w of otoei 

oouutty m torn* this system of apprising toe work 820 But u eaaalM his ■ ^ la , 

of the school obtained, and m connect on with this, 0a> of ^ most lidicllIoua tUn ^ ^JXs 

whe her the idee ™ “j“S? " , S’ th,5 I do o! * b » R™* 1 Programme was to see old teacher"., 
not think I emphasised as much as I desired teat I do wic , taew nolhl fc . • teTOlUn mlta . fc ; 

not m the slightest object to copying anything from the sl nglog Iessoo . 8 However, I would be glad to see 

English system which is likely to make « singing in ah schools, end my only difficulty is, what 

ment in our Irish schools ; but what I do object to is etssntMs oI i du ea, io ; to Labi, a boy to get 

the forcing on ohildren and teachers, and the forcing on , ia j und , tstmd the i osj ,s cto ,? earnot 

inspectors, of a system which has been tried and found t ^ ^ ^ f ^ 

wanting m England. Has not this system of merit seniot i„ pec to t . I, not that so?- 

marks been abandoned in England? — Of course, Mr. y eg ^ afc . g SQ * 

H Dn r i S0 ^ haS told T f 0, ,, , 821-5. When did that rule come into force?— That 

8°2. Do you not know yourself that it has been wag the June oirnular of 1911 . 

■■abandoned? — So 1 understand. non wVmf woe ft. p p R ril i«o t j- fKinU 


wanting in rmgiana. me not tms system or merit concurrence o{ the senior in8pecfcor . Is not that so? _ 
marks been abandoned in England? — Of course, Mr. y eg t ^ afc . g g0 * 

H Dn r i S0 ^ haS fcold " s f°- ,. . 821-5. When did that rule come into force?— That 

8°2. Do you not know yourself that it has been wag the June cirfiular of 1911 . 

sbandoned ? So I understand. 826 . What was the previous rule?-I do not think 

803. I have no objection, and never had any that there was any rule on the subject at all. 
•objection, to paper-folding and wire-b ending, and any 827. I thought a very important distinction was 
-other subjects that you can teach to our children, if made at that time, and that the previous rule 

they had time for them, but were they not introduced was that the junior inspector could not lower the mark 

into this country at a time when they had been dis- without the concurrence of the senior inspector? — Oh, 

■carded in England, at or about the time? — Well, I have no, I am not aware of any rule in existence before that 

seen it stated, but I really could not say it positively time. It was laid down then that the merit mark 

myself of my own knowledge. could not be altered, that is, lowered or raised, without 

804-5. But you won’t contradict the statement that the concurrence of the senior inspector, 
after, or about the time, that they were discarded we 828. I had an idea that the previous rule only pre- 
took them on? eluded the junior inspector from lowering the mark? 


The Chairman. — Mr. Dilworth will inform me if — No, I am not aware of that. 

I am wrong, but I understood that that wire-bending 829. Mr. Welply stated in his memorandum of the 
and paper-folding, and all that, for some time had 29th of August, 1911, that Mr. Cole, the junior 
been to a large extent curtailed in the Irish schools? — inspector, who worked with him in the Clonmel Circuit 
J “ddk the Commissioners themselves pointed out, had reduced the mark in 78 per cent, of the schools 
though I cannot just at present refer to the particular to inspectors. Had Mr. Cole at that time power to 
hecument, that the paper-folding was being used in the lower the mark in 78 per cent, of the schools that he 
schools in the higher standards where it was not inspected? — He had. 

intended at all. It was intended to be used in the 830. The Chairman. — Without consulting the senior? 
junior standards, and it is still used for infants. — Yes. 

806. Mr. Coffey.— Is paper-folding and wire- What is the date of his doing that? 
bending used as a subject of instruction at the present . Mr. Coffey. — It is referred to in the return, and it 
xime? The Bevis method of drawing is not in opera- would be previous to August, 1911. 

tuon m any National school in Ireland, as far as I The Bishop of Ross. — I think it would be previous 

nfV 7 &u tslde acil ools. to August, 1909. 

• _The Bevis method of drawing is being used in 831. The Chairman. — It is distinctly stated that a 

some National schools? — I know that the present junior inspector must not lower the merit mark without 

Organiser of Drawing disapproves of it entirely. consulting the senior? — If it is in the memorandum 

808. Is it not a fact that this system of paper- referred to it must have been prior to the issue of the 
folding and wire-bending was forced on the schools of June - 1911 ■ circular. 
j 6 < k° UI lt r ^ ! and *°rced on the teachers and inspectors 832. That implies that the rule had been observed 
ox the National. Board? — I don't know that it was before? — If Mr. Welply writes that in August, 1911, 

oreed. It was introduced into the curriculum of the he must have been speaking of something which took 
“ , 00 ®’ an< * teachers were given ample time to place before June, 1911. 
make themselves proficient in it. It was modified in 833 . Mr . Kettle.— So Mr. Cole had power in 1909 


830. The Chairman. — Without consulting the senior? 
— Yes. 

What is the date of his doing that? 

Mr. Coffey. — It is referred to in the return, and it 
would be previous to August, 1911. 

The Bishop of Ross. — I think it would be previous 
to August, 1909. 

831. The Chairman. — It is distinctly stated that a 
junior inspector must not lower the merit mark without 
consulting the senior? — If it -is in the memorandum 


809. I am talking of between 1900 and 1903?— I 
don t know that the word forced might be applied. 

ib , not f o r ced in this way, that a 


to reduce the mark? — Yes. 

834. The Chairman. — In reference to this circular of 
June, 1911, I asked you, Mr. Dilworth, whether the 


, 81 , 0 ' 15 - lfc not forced in this way, that a circular of June, 1911, does not seem to refer to a 

leaoner could not be regarded as highly efficient who • state of things that it is attempting to correct, and 
naa not introduced these subjects?— I don’t know that, that one of the matters it referred to is the lowering 

wr course these subjects were required to be taught by of marks without the senior's concurrence. The 

leacners when they had received the necessary circular seemed to me to be the result of criticism of 
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W. J. Dn. worth, M.A., examined. 


the whole condition of things at the time?— The object 8 j 8. th^lowLfug^^the romk^on the initiative 0 ° 
was to have the lowering only made on permanent ^e Officel. I askll you that on the last day and you 

grounds, and not on accidental grounds. said vou <iid no t k llow of any, so I suppose I may take 

835-40. The point of my question was that the circular Qiat 'as a general answer? — I was not aware of it. 

was aimed at a state of things that must have prevailed ^ Quly thing I know is, that in regard to questions 

in some districts, at any rate. „ respecting promotion, Mr. Wyse looks into them very 

841. Mr. Kettle.— How has it worked m effect — c l 0S elv, to see if there, is anything that would prejudice 

As regards the lowering of the merit mark or the con- teachers’ claims. 

currence of the senior inspector? 859. The Chairman. — These things do not pass 

The whole thing?— There has been no question of trough your hands?— Not increment or promotion 

superseding it in any way. I have not heard it referred cases 

to. Of course, as I said before, in the report written qqq # Henly. — Is it not the case that it has 

shortly afterwards, it was pointed out that a mistake occurre d in a large number of instances under different 

or a misconception of what was intended might probably inspectors that no attempt has been made to interfere 

arise. with their marking? — Not so far as I am aware. 

842. Mr. Coffey. — Would the Office not take any rp lle seu j or atK i chief inspectors might at their confcr- 

notice of the exceptional action of the inspector, or enccs- 

question his reduction of the mark in 78 per cent, of ~ T +!.«./•. Ar- 


tery plain that Mr. 


the schools that he inspected? — Well, it is one of those DUworth, with every wish to give us information, 
things that attention was not called to. I was aware j U(S not t ’i le special information that you are asking for. 
that Mr. Cole was a little more severe, possibly, than 861. Mr. Harrison. — It would be no part of the 
other inspectors, but I would not know that that was examiner’s duty to refer the report back to an inspector 


being done in such a large number of eases. because there 

843. But would you not think that there should be ifc wou i^ no t. 
somebody at the Office who would take notice of a 302 . Mr. Coffey. — In an ordinary case I know it 
junior inspector whose marking differed so widely from W ould not be part of the duty of the examiner to 
the experienced inspectors who had gone before him? ,. Q f er fc i le re p 0 rt back to the inspector. What I feel a 
— It, was not done. difficulty about is, that this young inspector, going into 

Then the same thing would apply in other cases, important schools in Belfast, that were marked “very 
I am not for a moment suggesting a complaint g 00 d. ’ ’ by a man like Mr. Ross, and that were marked 
of any kind against Mr. Cole, and ifc would take a very .‘ ver y g 00 C i" by Mr. Browne, reduces the mark, and 
large body of evidence to convince me that any y^at no attention was directed to it in the Office. The 
inspector would do a wilful injustice to a teacher, but same thing happened in the case of Mr. Kelly, senior 
it seems to me that, perhaps unknowingly, Mr. Cole, j uspe ctor in Belfast, who gave "good” to St. Martha’s 


i a reduction in the third year? — No, 


inspector would do a wilful injustice to a teacher, but 
ifc seems to me that, perhaps unknowingly, Mr. Cole, 


by a difference of standard, did an injustice to School in Belfast, and when Mr. Welply succeeded him 

the teacher. Now, in the Olivet School in Belfast, he algo gave - “good," and then the junior inspector, 

the senior inspector, Mr. Ross, who is a very after a s b 0 rt time reduced tlm mark to “fair”?— Well, 


able man, gave “very good” to the school in 1905, itTs really not part of the duty of anyone in the Office, 

and Mr. Brown gave it “very good” in 1906, but Mr. lfc is cer tainly the duty of the senior inspector to see 

Cole reduced it to “good” in 1907. f c this, because lie knows the. marks for successive 

Chairman. — Is that the same Mr. Cole? years, and I10 should see that those working under him 

844. Mr. Coffey — Yes. Would not that bo taken giving tho proper marks to the schools, 
notice of m the Office— reducing the mark previously 8(53 -pbe Chairman.— It could be no part of the chief 
given by an official of the well-known ability of Mr. inspector’s duty?— It would, certainly. 

Ross?— I do not think that it would be taken special 864. Mr. Harrison.— Under tlm recently issued 
nob * cc m, *reporfc form of August last year, question 13, would no 

845-50. There was nobody to take notice of that?— que 8 ti 0 n arise?— As to the lowering of tho mark? 

T , , , , . 865. Yes?— Quito so. You see we waut to make 

851. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. Is it anybody s business pertain that the senior inspector lias been consulted. 

1U r , to to “ e noto of , toat— that is bh <> 805. So that practically the Board lias provided 


notice of. 

845-50. There was nobody to take notice of that?- 


the Office to take note of that — that is tho 


question?— The rule has never been laid down, nor against a repetition of any of these little extra vagauces? 
was there any instruction that that- was to be taken — Yes, in case of an alteration of tho mark, ifc must 


note of. There are examiners who examine the reports. 


the. report whether such alteration is 


and if they notice anything in connection with the approved of by tho senior inspector 


reports that is unsatisfactory it is their duty to call 
attention to ifc. 

852. The Chairman. — That is part of their business? 
— ;Yes. But I cannot say that it has been distinctly 


’867. That is a new provision? — Yes, that is new, 
also question 12 . 

868 . Recently put in? — Since August, 1912. 

869. Mr. Coffey. — Who would have the answering of 


laid down as part of their duty to call attention to that?— Ordinarily the district inspector. The senior 


a question of the kind. 

853. Mr. Coffey. — In case a reduction in the third 
year of any triennial term involves a loss of increment 
to the teacher, would ifc then become anybody’s business 


inspector would answer himself if he were reporting 
ou the school. This form of report is used by both 
senior and junior. 

870. The Chairman. — Is ifc the duty of the chief 


t0 S ' 6 C;mminer ’ or inspector to control this, for I have ifc down in my 

inerem nt “ is charged with the question of notca here that one of his duties is to submit conflicting 


increment or promotion, would certainly consider it. 

854. The Chairman.— Who is that now?— Mr. Wyse. 

855. Mr. Coffey — Would he not merely note the 


reports of senior and circuit inspectors to the Board? — 
That is, of course, in the June circular. 

l , 7 — 871. Is that ever done? — Oh, yes, that has been 

SwLJ' .‘JSSS ’“SP- 1 Ins inerement?-I doIus . As , matter „£ JaDt , cm „ ol t h, kind have- 

officer dcAlinff with thl 8 re f, uce< * m . b j 10 , a . sfc , b ^ e arisen since the June circular where the original mark, 
SIB K 8 7 m ‘“T W* *»* whether it wet . lowering or a raising, was retained. 

1,1 .which any m , Mr . Hrai.BY.— ' What arc wo to understand hero 
ealft* t ' T d fr °s 1 1110 0Bce !” to su=h * by “Tho Board"?— The Board, and the officer 

I’ 1 ° H UOt T *“ » r “'- nt an pointed by the Board to deal with aaoli matters. 

t “"i m **?*;. 1 may , te11 J' 011 4h * t ll ”i S73. And it, is not tho Commissioners?— 1 That, as 


• . , , j a/a. Ana ir> is noc tne Liommissioners 1 — iua», “ 

t th r +£ ea 1 tcd y ^ me ,f toey had n(a tter of fact, would not go before the Commissioners. 

fhJ ww 1 to'™ year they would invariably give 874. The Chairman.— Would it go before Mr. Wysc 
ia reX h +L th ri«=ri fifc ° f 8,ld 1 firmly belicvp tbnt as « matter of fact?— No, it would not; ifc would have 
' to come before them in the first instance, and then 

go to the Resident Commissioner. 

875. Mr. Henley. — Arid there ifc onds?— So far as I 


857. Mr. Henly.— H ave you any case on record of 
a_ny report being sent back to the inspector for recon- 


sideration after lowering tho mark in the third year know ifc would end there, 
ot a triennial period?— I cannot recall any instance 876. The Chairman.— B i 
that came under my notice, but Mr. Wyse, who deala ' ought to have, according I 


876. The Chairman. — But tho chief inspector has, c 
ought to have, according to your rules, 6 ome power c 


... 11 4.L who aeais ougm. so nave, aocuiuiug iu jour iuica, oumi. ■■ — 

, 8 to ese eases, can answer the question much controlling these ups and downs, the “downs” at any 
belter th.n I nan. rate?-Yes, and the “upa" too. 

* Vide Appendix IV. 
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Mr. W. J. Dil worth, 


. . , n. ona Ynn told us that Mr. \V. A. Browne is a very 
877. Mr. CoFrav.-W^ ^.^^ese “^rte?-That careful and experienced inspector, and I ^ also ’ take 
personal mark in connection with ^ our opiuioil it that Mr. Welply is the same. Is that so. -Yes. 

? a *he mark assigned under 16, teachine staff, 901. They are both capable inspectors. Yes. 

of the work done by each member of the g qo 2. The Chairman.— W hat is Mr. Welply 6 present 

using the following terms. , anything out- position?— Senior inspector. 

878 Does that personal mark moUM* any „ a 903 _ 0 f what district?— Clonmel. . ... 

f 0® the. ptopose.?-! have not come acres, any f ^ fte ^ „ eltewtog ™cessjv. seventy 

ir, the other?— Well, of course, it could not but ause. 
881 You are sure you never came ^ ^C£ «W. And therefore I may take it that whether 

i L ' inspector reported on the character of tne , l icucv ou the one side or through seventy 

reaAertS cases where the inspector has on^the other' ^ldeT the teachers had reason to com- 

“Si'Bnt in connection with the claim to award of afeoll! ,l„ B the matter her. .. we am, 

• aments? I may have occurred, but I do not recall gtl by anv question of the increments of £7 

increments?-! may ^Tio “yeat, it L easy enough for us to consider that 

ail ftR3 Has the sectional inspector any authority to -Welply may have acted quite conscientiously, and 

,1 ‘hVt'T nersonal mark without the concurrence of the ^ ^ row ^ e acted q uit c conscientiously in the 

al - tsr vj_. t think I mentioned that before. There fct j awarding these merit marks; but face to face 
’that wciit out not long ago on that point.* “™he wholesale lowering of the marks of the 
884 mat is that? — I do not seem to have, got it, flg fhe teacher8 were, was it unreasonable of 

hut I know that the circular went out fau-ly recentlj . them to comp lain that they had been unfairly and 

b 885 What date would it be?— Sometime last > J«aj- eyen unjus tly treated, knowing that they had done as 

it'. A circular to the inspect™ » reference to t r. k Mr. Welply «s they tad for Mr. Brow.e? 

mark? Yes; pointing out that tne genera you say unreasonable? , , . - 

pe f l tin „ to the lowering of the mark, or the alter- Was it unreasonable for them to complain? 

tagoithe m.rk rf sch£l eppUe. .Iso to the .It.r- Q tkeJ t(ld a .eeeonable grou. to c.mjtouu 

in |$ tcET. 1 t n te‘w-ithi„ the lest four or .ye 

month.?— Well! I can get the cruret date to. yon, »»d " "“tacher to oritici.e on inspector MKW 

Ctt* y* ** 

zt'jsrg & m t ° 

considered to be an explanation of ; Tu “ ft*. , 01) Th , Oommieeionere, in all their “"‘“^0” 
889 Was it a circular issued in the name present day seem to attach great impor 

Commissioners without the Commiesroner. •£«** W» *» “» VSJLJL »< cordial relattou, between 


mst » to the c«» oi letter. signed by the eecre »nes, Whm tteTte .1 eense of toiu.tiee, and a feeimg 

Of .the Commissioners? The concurrence of th. Com tee. to Mr. Dilworth ttat 

oTeoSidU ™““'tE : to 1. by 

p,™E‘mS ZetH no. tab, altered without the „ *»*«£ 

-S5TSS ltc“eX‘3^wa» sent out to the .ucoe.eiv. Eeeldeut Comm— bed 

name of the Commissioners was not authorised by the received depu tations? Yes. ^ TeB chers’ 

Commissioners?— Well, I cannot say that. 916. Do you know what the hrec 

893. But you admit that it was never before the Com 0rganisa tton is?— I cannot say that i . 

missioned ?kyes ; but I consider. letter I -T* “ 0lle „ oul d think 


missioners? — Yes; hut I consider any iei.- & Q ne WO uld think that beiore n -fLu, what 

-$5 ^JSsKSsa yon « »■ 

° m a Th. t c£mMAt«.-On TueeduyaJ-On The c ™”"“ n rU°a” yS »5 “Slug this to*?”; 

897 Mr Coffey.— Y ou have, I think, accepted the cross-examination, bi Board into a possible 

figures quoted by Professor Henly on the last day, about tant official of e \ hia superiors? 

the “excellents” and “very goods’’ in Clonmel under condem nation of the ac no desire to do 

Mr. Welply having fallen from 137 to 70? Of co , 018- Mr. Co f. EEV- "f a b “ ll efcher having in view the 

1 had not an opportunity of verifying them. , s0 . The question ' va . , Organisation, it_ would 

898. You have had an opportunity since?.— But I d ob j ec t of the Teache a B occupying the 

not remember the evidence. If I had got my evidence ^ be quit within the r ‘f ‘y^esident of that 

I should have done so, of course;, but I could not carry of President ^ 01 v aation 0 f an inspector 

the evidence in my head. . Association, to cn i harm to the education of 

899. But without asking you to commit yo^rselft he thought wjw 1 d° j " sdo uld not criticise by 

the exact figures there was a very marked diminution ^ disfcrict? __I think that 

of the number of “very goods” in ClonmeL circuit name any inspector. 

Mr. Welply took charge of the district?— I es.. _ 


Vide Appendix II- ( 27 )- 
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Mr. W. J. Dilworth, M.A., examined. 


[Continued. 


919. I want to ask you one question, and only one 
at this stage, in connection with the ease of Mr. 
Mansfield. "What was Mr. Mansfield dismissed for? — 
Of course, the Board has already specified the grounds. 
As a matter of fact, I was not at the Board meeting. 

920. But you are secretary? — But I was not at the 
Board meeting. 

921. And you cannot answer what he was dismissed 
for? — I think you will find it stated there in the 
letter; I can read the letter for you, and I cannot go 
beyond that. 

922. We had better take it that you cannot answer, 
for if you put in this, I will have to go a great deal 
further, and I am anxious to avoid that with you? — I 
have nothing to say beyond what the Board stated in 
that document sent to the Committee on the subject. 
*The Board’s letter was the loth of October, 1912. 

Mr. Kettle. — In the same document- in which they 
give the letter they give the reasons: “ Having regard 
to this refusal, and to the insubordinate tone in the 
correspondence with the Board, the Commissioners see 
no other course open to them.” 

923. Mr. Coffey. — What I was anxious to get from 
you, Mr. Dilworth, was whether Mr. Mansfield was 
dismissed for his criticism of Mr. Welply or whether 
he was dismissed for his correspondence with the 
Board? — I really cannot go outside what the Commis- 
sioners have stated. 

924. I was thinking of where the line was to be 
drawn as to the liberty of the teacher to criticise a 
school programme or to criticise an inspector. Can 
you say what rule of the Commissioners was violated 
by Mr. Mansfield? — I do not know any special rule. 
I cannot specify any special rule that was violated by 
Mr. Mansfield. 

925. Teachers are prohibited, and I think wisely 
and properly prohibited under existing conditions, from 
attending at meetings held for partly political purposes. 
Is a teacher allowed to attend a meeting for educational 
purposes ? — U ndoubedly . 

926. Professor Henly asked you what has been the 
practice of the Board regarding the liberty of teachers 
to discuss the curriculum of the schools, and you 
replied that it would depend altogether on how it was 
done. I am anxious to have more light upon your 
answer? — In connection with that, Mr. Henly referred 
to a circular, and I looked it up when I went back to 
the Office. It is a circular which was issued in 
t March, 1884. This is an extract from it: ‘‘The 
Commissioners have resolved not to sanction in future 
meetings of National school teachers or attendance of 
National school teachers at meetings, unless for purely 
educational purposes.” That has been modified since, 
that was issued on 11th March, 1884. 

• 92 ^‘ ¥ r ' Henly. — T here is something more in that 
ocular? — It was sent round to the teachers. 

928. There is something more. You are not giving 
us the matters that they are prohibited from discuss- 
ing ‘—No, because I was referring to the liberty the 
teachers had for attending meetings for educational 
purposes. 

,, 9 ? 9 ;, The Bishop of Boss.— The general rule is there 
that they were not to attend meetings, and that is modi- 
hed by pointing out certain things that they are allowed 
to do. Might I see the circular? — It is only an ex- 
♦w* ifc ' 1 , would have brought the circular, but 
that there was only one copy in the circular book. 

930. Mr. Harrison.— That is 28 years old?— It is 
has been modified by others issued since. 

981. Mr. Henly.— I am sorry you did not bring the 
whole circular — It is in the large circular hook. 

9 , 3 . 2 ' ,£ke Chairman.— H as it been much modified?— 
Well, the rules regarding public meetings. I men- 
tioned on the last day that the teachers were at one 
time prohibited from attending fairs, markets, and 
public meetings, and so on. That no longer applies, 
except to certain kinds of public meetings. 

933. Mr. Henly.— P ublic meetings of what kind?— 
Attendances of teachers at meetings held for party 
political purposes. 1 J 

984 * * % 8ked * y °L th L e ]ast , d& y did you not know of 
cuLn f a . tea , cher bem g brought to account for dis- 
eussmg a school programme. Have you refreshed 
IZlrZ em l T7 Jbat? Well, I think there is one 
instance where that occurred; I do not know that the 

*Yide Appendix X. 


gentleman was a teacher at the time. He was asked 
for some explanation as to his criticism of the pro- 
gramme at a public meeting. As I said last day, it 
depends altogether on the manner in which the pro- 
gramme is criticised, and you find that the words used 
in the 1884 circular are, “ Freely, but temperately 
discussing their position and rights, etc.” 

935. Mr. Coffey. — That gives me additional infor- 
mation that I wanted, because it shows that it depends 
altogether oil how it is done. That was your answer 
to Professor Henly the last day. Now we may take 
it that under that circular a teacher is free to discuss 
educational matters, and to discuss the programme 
and discuss the curriculum of the schools provided it is 
done temperately? — Yes. 

936. Now having in a schoolroom in the discharge 
of his duty rigidly observed and enforced the rules and 
the programmes of the different classes, is he at liberty 
outside to express educational views, even if he 
expresses them temperately, which may not be in 
favour at the Education Office?— I should say so. 

987. During a time when there was much indigna- 
tion in the country and much indignation amongst 
the Inspectors, would a teacher be at liberty at that 
time of paper-folding to stand up at a public meeting 
in his district and tell the people that the time of their 
children was being a good deal wasted on educational 
trifles, if he did it temperately ?— That would hardly 
be temperate criticism in connection with the pro- 
gramme. 

938. I do not quite understand what you mean by 
that. I do not think I caught the answer to that last 
question; my question, I think, was, would a teacher 
at an education meeting in his district be at liberty 
to tell those present, if he told them temperately, that 
he believed the time of their children was being a 
good deal wasted on educational trifles like paper-fold- 
lng and wire-bending?— My remark was that I did not 
think that would be temperate. 

939. Mr. Kettle. — Considering the programme? — 
Considering that the programme lias been laid down 
by the Commissioners. 

940. Mr. Coffey.— W ould you call it temperate 
criticism if the people wore told that the time of their 
children was being wasted? Would the teacher bo 
at liberty to tell the people that in liis opinion a poor 
man’s son had not, under your present system, the 
same chance of advancement in the world as under 
the system which obtained 20 years ago?— I cannot 
answer that question. 

941. Can you tell me what views on education 
a teacher would be free to express at an educational 
meeting — should they he views that were approved of 
by the Commissioners of National Education?— Not 
necessarily. 

942. Well, you prefer not to answer the question?— 
I say I could not answer the question. 

94J3. Mr. Coffey.— W ould the teacher be at liberty, 
Mr. Dilworth, to toll the people of the district that- the 
literary programme in the district had been cut down 
so ns to give the children what we will call more thumb 
education and less brain cultivation?— That might be 
regarded as unfair criticism. 

94 ij' you suggest here what fair criticism 

would be? It is a very difficult thing to decide. I 
could answer the negative side better. 

945. You told me that at that time you had a good 
deal to do with the programme in arithmetic. I may say 
that in the discharge of my duties as a Local Govern- 
ment Inspector, I examined as thoroughly as I was com- 
petent to do two large schools recently. To the third 
class children in one school I gave this little exercise : — 

'I spent in Dublin on Saturday 3/6 on gloves, 2/6 on 
luncheon, 7/6 for a hat, and I paid a bill of £1 3s. 8d. 
How much did that amount to?” I thought the chil- 
dren would have no difficulty in doing that, but they 
all failed, and I drew the attention of the teacher to it, 
and she said : “ Oh, yes, sir, you asked them some- 
thing outside the programme. They are not to add 
pounds.”— What class was that? 

946. Third Class. The children all failed to do that 
exercise which I thought was a very simple one, and 
she told me that I had given them a question outside 
the programme. Now I will tell you what happened 
later. I went to the other school, and having been 
corrected by the teacher in the first school, I deter- 

|- Vide Appendix II. (1). 
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. . sc Uool and I said The Chairman.— The point, after all, is this, that 

mined I towi on Satarioj tU teachers have a light to dtsoosa this m pubho 

to the ehMton that 1 ^ „d ”>«*>%. 

8/6 on a hat, 3/4 oni^^ thfi to tal i spent? 


8/6 on a hat, 3 4 

paid a bill of 1 / * myself that I was safe, 

That time I tned t d ^ tho teBO ber : “ They 

Sm“f£, it -id I - It is outside the pro- 


eeting. _ 

953. Mr. Coffey.— T hat is the point. In Reduction 
of Long Measure, I want to ask you how a fourth 
class boy could convert yards into perches, seeing that 
the programme provides that he is not to use any 
Minn in?— I think i 


missioned. ” Now, that was a long-standing rule of 
the Board. In the 1912 edition, for the first time so 
far as I can see, the words “ Under arrangement with 
the Treasury ” arc introduced? — Because it is stating 
what is absolutely the fact. 

958. Why were not the facts stated before that/— 


camof ‘do \t““nd si'ie »»*d = " » » 'iof-i“*ink in order to sonv.ri 

graumo-thns; sho "“ ”°‘,or a pound I did not flunk J«d» into petobe. ho would require to d.vrde by a 

» uld b » H l “J* S%“\“rt*de“ ot out ““t'fcHk-re.-The programme give, the maai- 

SSfcST l»vf SSl'.t thSd close) to™ to “eS'llr^HLStL'-lTit/iortli stating whether 

nver a pound. Can you tell why it was nmi these are maximum or minimum numbers?— The 

“at! . „ i8 p teta it, under tho eourse did originally that is, it represents the — 

The Chairman. — All this is, . .. ’ f .v. -: g hts mum of requirements. . 

of reference, by way of illustration of the g 95(J- Would & teac h er be to blame who went beyond 

aT ' teachers to criticise the programme. the programme? — No, not at all. In fact a good man 

*Mr Coffee.— Mr. Dilworth told us the oito dgy m in hematics, and who had good pupils would 
i ;,i A nce that ho had a great deal to do W» ® in my opinion, think of limiting himself, 

tw om» ”mme, and that under the new progmmme “™r, m .J.The M Eule 102 read The 
fhin.fore better than formerly, so I «»bnut tot _the ^ rf teachers ret , 0 , ni , e d in eaob grade or section 

inlv 8 wav in which my question can be ruled out is by third is fired from time to time by the Oom- 

Now - “ ~ * lone '““ lm6 

-’j;*; programme 

s^S£f ?£fjs£t<3£f. ts sjra. “»g 

“ TSJst £ s aft s "S ssS? - 

oottrctp the idea in the programme m use m lieiana th& Commissioners, as they never got a free 

““ft’mq i8 to use figures or sums of money that a ~ J the matter, and it was thought right to make 
,vouid really understand, and not to employ figure 0 exactly with the facts. 

° b ld ^rAf monev that they could not possibly grasp. me as a strange thing that a ter a 

Stoold system they fled* »»™h» °< words were introduced for the 

‘“’tvS This Haunt -Was it not the fact that .» the 

Sy^rtp At the s S time, jg-T* *** numbers were fired b, the I,»- 

So“eS rSnd sterling might come under Are •ur^uito^. fte » ? ioner, at uo pfg^ 
you look to the second standard they ^ ^ tho teachers under the impression 

«hJiEEi r^r" 1 . 

of Forney might erceed a. pound under that rule. complain ts wbiotrwere furmflred from ‘he Trppersig- 

949 Mr. Kettle.— Y ou do not use money teachers on the 14th of Novem , . t 

il l if, me. mni 9 Oh vos There are paper coins sola. Wp i_lv’s renlv to the complaints made'— l cannon say 

The^mmittee may ask the Board. It is a matter for 
I want to ask you in connection with the amn . them to decide. . . - nte were sen t, and 

“of «sS * 

school in the fourth standard. The fourth class pup^s ^ 
to know' the compound rules, but the “ P -, f 
divisor is not to exceed 10 , or a number composed ^ 
two factors which do not exceed 1°. Do I imderstena 

that to mean that neither of the Actors should exceed 

10 or that they must be the two factois, 2 a , •. , e 0 ther documents, 

hold that it means that each factor is not to exceed applying ^ 1 WilK inson .-M ight I interject a 
10. Suppose tlie factors were 5 and 4, that would w jir nt a mi sapprehension? As 

mean a multiplier or divisor of 20. . u 00 i question Dilworth, “ the Board y 

951. But then a child, say, a girl le 8 ™ 8 .JT' you said under general instructions of the 

would be able, under your programme, to find the either fch® office un ^ Commissioners m 

cost of 10 yards of cloth at Is. 7d. per yard, but she Commissioners, or it ^ ^ . fc made c i ea r whether it 

would not be able to find the cost of 13 yards. Is not assembly, and I w * lfc tbe re . s fc 0 f the office, or 

that so? — I think the ordinary tables would provide 1S necessary for you ^ ^ ca8 e to go brfore 

fAv tw , , whether it is necessary «• j suecific authority from 

f 925 Sunnose she could find the cost of 13, and she ths Commissioners, and retum ?_Tke letter 

could not &id the cost of 23?-She could nob ftad^he ^he wa f laid before, the Board at its 

cots of 23. The teacher, though if lie is a good man | rom y0 ur Secretary 

in mathematics, would personally like to go much lasfc meeting.. be | ore the Board or 

beyond that programme. I should if I were g 955 , Mr . C( ^^ iss ‘ ioIie ?— Before the Commissioners 

lk Jff&wr of Ross.— Do not the teachers complain Qt theiT las t meeting. BeQt u8 a me moran- 

that the programme is overloaded? The Commissioners Have xm y l int Q { the 

Mr. Coffev.-So it is, but it is not overloaded with ^ fa the Belfast c . a “ o X u ff i0 ° to Dr- Starkie, 
the right subjects. They do not complain of the exten J eaohers> the report .o£ the The whole 

of the programme of arithmetic or essential su ] • &nd tUe replies of the Se or I^P^ docurMnl is m 

They complain for the last 12 years that t P bas been sent to us, an _ _ Clonmel case, 

gramme is overloaded by matters which are of no use &%istence in connection with the 010 

to the children. 

* Vide Appendix IX. E 2 
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The Chairman. — Would not the proper course be to 
instruct the Secretary when writing to the Commis- 
sioners to say we should be glad to have that if pos- 
sible? 

Mr. Coffey. — I do not think there would be any 
difficulty about it. 

967. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — We understand that it 
is one of the 'things that you have not authority to 
■deal with without conferring with the Commissioners? 
— Yes, being of such importance. 

968. Mr. Coffey. — Now, one of the difficulties that 
arose in that Clonmel case was the great delay that 
had arisen before this memorial or case reached the 
Commissioners. How is it that Mr. Welply, who got 
this memorial on the 14th of July did not report on 
it till the 29th of August? — Is that the case? 

Mr. Coffey. — Yes. 

5)69. The Chairman. — Was he aware of the facts? — 
I do not think he was. That is really a matter that 
I would require to look into. I could not answer that 
right off; I did not come prepared to deal with that 

970. Mr. Coffey. — Y ou cannot in any way, as J 
understand it, explain why Mr. Welply was allowed to 
delay his reply from the 14th of July till the 29th of 
August? — I have not looked up the correspondence 
recently on the subject. The course of events, as well 
as I recollect, was something like this. The teachers 
were asked to specify details, to be more precise, I 
think. 

971. That was later. The memorial was received by 
the Board, and a day or two afterwards they forwarded 
it to Mr. Welply, and what I find a difficulty in 
understanding is how Mr. Welply could hold 'this 
document over till the 29th of August, with full 
knowledge of all the schools he had to deal with?— I 
am not prepared to answer why it was. 

972. Professor Henly asked you some question the 
last day, and he did not appear to be satisfied, 
that the teacher, under ltule 96 of 1912-13, has as 
good a chance of having his case considered as he 
had under Rule 96 of 1907-8. You explained at 
the tune that a change was made in order to 
produce more compactness in your rule, but I cer- 
tainly agree with Mr. Henly that the provision for the 

bc ,™7 "™ h stager under 
the 1907-8 rule than under the 1912-13 rule. This 
is Rule 96 Should any teacher feel aggrieved by 
the conduct of the Inspector, he can mak e b his appeal 
manager of the school, and it will receive 
attention from the Commissioners,” that is the 1907 
rule. Then the 1912 rule is Should a teacher 
ImneT 3 ’ T i eU -8 rou,ld «l cause of complaint against an 
Stho r r ’ h ® may su ^, mifc the cas e in writing directly 
to the Commissioners ”?— For consideration? ' Y 

' ,ord ab0 “‘ 

doS^Tnd ™rir„rnot%f 0 l“ ffld, j 

p™? faoluaed b * in «»J cas‘?_Se 

«a ^orrw ! to iE b, b i d 

■narking 1 d? tie ” P th " e *° ** 

i‘“ r ,d - pt »«* * »» 

‘lat kind? — No, it „ould 1^?°““' * <! “ 0,ti °” «< 


* Vide Appendix II. (12). 


... ,, r ‘ , u ab Hcatea tnat the 

Oluet Inspector would be sent if necessary to investi- 
gate, and that clause, too, was omitted?— That would 
be done still. 

979. But the clause was omitted? — Well, that might 

be done still. The omission would not alter the nro 
cedure. * 

980. I have no doubt that it might be, but it was 
definitely promised' then, and the promise has been 
withdrawn? — It is one of those things that- I regard as 
unnecessary, to define precisely the official procedure. 

981. Mr. Coffey.— I think there is a very material 
difference between the rule of 1907-8 and the existing 
rule of 1912-13. How is it that with all your rules 
and regulations there is no reference in any of them to 

the system or arrangement of merit marks? That is 

the terms “ Excellent,” and soon? 

982. Yes.— Oh, yes, that is so. 

983. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— A re there any rules laid 
down?— The report form itself specifies the terms 

984. Mr. Coffey.— F or the Inspector? — Yes. 

985-6. But the public reading the rules don’t know that 
there is any such thing ns a merit mark at all— a man 
might take up your rules and read them, and he would 
not know?— There is a great deal of our system that he 
would not kncAv. 

The Chairman.— I n the circular of March, 1906, the 
directions as to these marks are given.* 

987. Mr. Coffey.— B ut what I think strange, is that 
any man reading the rules and regulations of the 
Commissioners would find no reference to merit 
marks?— There is no reference in the rules to these 
merit marks as far as I recollect. In fact, it has 
occurred to myself before. 

988. The Chairman.— T he conditions for promotion 
were issued m March, 1906?— But that syitem pre- 
vailed before this circulnr was issued. That query 
there, query 11 was in existence from 1900 on, but 
it has been modified, of course. 

989. Mr. Coffey.— I n your letter to the Belfast 
teachers of the 2nd of June, 1911, you refer to further 
action that was promised by the Board. You say the 
Commissioners are taking further steps to foster the 
independence of the teachers. Have these further steps 
been taken?— I think the further steps referred to the 
general circular sent out at tliut time. 

L am , afr “ d ifc h aa “ade things worse than they 
were. lh° teachers complain a great deal moro now, 

. was in this letter that the Commissioners 
xpiessed surprise that the relations between the in- 
SP oni 0r ™ ind tuucllGrs "'ere not hotter?— Yes 

i C °r 6 i y0U , kll0w their surprise had 

rfkSjE" i t £ C V I “‘ “roy ''I' 1 ™ official mens 
of knowing that the teachers were dissatisfied?— Oh, I 
thmk you raised that point before, and I did not alto- 
gether agree with you. 

992. I would be glad to hear from you how they had 
official knowledge of the discontent with regard to the 
system of inspection? — The Commissioners were very 
much surprised, having regard to all that they had 
laid down, that there was discontent, and, as I said 
ftew’hnJ WaS m 8 , first fc j me fcllat thef e was any indica- 
te tu 4 WOuld show thnt there was this discontent, 
ennLntJ WaS *r S « fci ,? n of th6 teachers who were dis- 
to be then ** Belfnst tea ehcrs showed themselves 

had 9 me?n= W f h L ther - :y0U ’, the Board - ftnd the office staff 
fied ZZhth kno ™!'S that the teachers were dissatis- 
SLSf 6 f, X1Sfcln ? editions of inspection, the 
f r8 t* he ? 8C T V0R hnd no official knowledge of 
K I w!r ll ° nW - Ca " 8& y with ^Bard to that, 
m VL 1 was surprised. 

deputation? C T AlnMA ' N '~ 0n , thc oceasi * of the Belfast 
existed nf tv, W f 8 sul T r , 1 . SGd to find that dissatisfaction 
existed of the nature indicated. 

COFFW.-But the Commissioners, at all 
thh te «, 1,d 1 ° kn °“ led 60 of any dissatisfaction 

F S .5f“ T rospootion np to then?— I do not 
Mridoan, ! ’ “ nl,!SS " hal hear 

to 9 ,™ i h. iS . , , ew pe°p ,e -ho are in a position 
to approach tie individual Commissioners. You spoke 
e'; ' , IaBt da y Of the advantage to the teaeherB of the 
S ™ Wh ”£ ‘ h ;?, b,d f <* bringing their oases for- 
» » Commissioner, and you 
Mr. Ward s letter, in which he states that 

t Vide Appendix VIII. 
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doli „ g his two years o» «“ B °“ d “ ^ ““ 
came before it. , aid that appear? 

so “ ° f ,h ° 

Dublin papers. true ?— An appeal from a teacher 

lh “ 

Board- >r Mt . Dilworth has already stated 

997. Mr. H • ttesident Commissioner almost 

in his evidence that tlmliesiueni bc taken> 

invariably decides on the course o it ?- 

o that the, Commissmae s know n g 


1012 I want to know how many cases? — I should 
prefer that you would ask for that information. 

1013. Take it for the past seven years?— Yes, for 

the past seven years. , . , 

1014. May the Committee take it that a very impor- 
tant part of the Chief Inspector’s duty is the securing 
of uniformity of standard amongst the Inspectors in 
his division of Ireland?— Yes, undoubtedly. 

1015. I do not for a moment suggest that the 
Chief luspecor’s judgment on a school wou.d bo 
influenced by the fact that I am going to ask you 
about, but is uot the inducement very strong on the 
j. ii,., nvno-f Tnenentriv to endorse the mark of the 


decides on the course oi 7 ’ obout , but is uot tlie inducement. very 

+w the Commissioners know nothing about it? chief Inspector to endorse the mark of the 

“ * Lned of course, that if there was any question \ to seeing tha t he himself is respon- 

Te or that sor’t of thing, it goes before the “Smdty?-I^ Really do not think that that 

’ , . ,, „ ■ would be so. It never occurred to me. 

Mr Cornel-— I wish to ask you shout the or- U]J> Do not «, that the appeal really aJeeta 
S'et lMlf— First, I desire to roent.on, Mr. hoiley, chie ; j ctol to as great au estent os it effect* 

uerson.l t mark of the tcaohers, that the dreuit Inspector! for if he does net endorse the 

“ iJf ismed more reccutiy than 1 thought. It motk ol th e oirouit Inspector, is it not, to eoioe eitent, 
SSWSi** - mpplM . , v i„, a uumher . - hirosel. that he ta-J -m** » 

009. Sou W kto®y w> special oireular issued 
of circulars. Was there y ^ 1907-1 

?„n?t Swetoe got have not got that in 

”i 0 ™ u “or4 “ “ oi> * ci “ ul " wM 

issued?— I will not. ..confidential,” and reports 
,1001. It i CT to the office in an 

with regard to ^ were to ..confidential." You 

envelope, which was “; a ‘ „. - rculat ?_I have not. 
have no recollection of tha apply in the 

‘“on”c»h.TheS e TSta ti ™™f“po 6 rt“ ,*»» fab ZJLTeuSZt 

1008 No- you will find it in the napen. on fte elt te»ds to .other parts of Marto h*^ m , ^ 

Mansfield case* He to" work faSTwhere some dissatisfaction of a more or lea 

the circuit award, were be.ng 6oaia ea „ factor erdsts, onlj one other district. Thera 


a reflection on mmsen mat ub um ™ 
bringing about uniformity in his circuit ?-I do not s 
that I do not think a man would regard it m that 
light if he was doing his duty. , , , 

1017. But the very fact that, at all events, he had 

to lower or raise the mark proves that uniformity has 
not been attained? — That is so. . ., T 

1018. The inducement to support the circuit in- 

it t impossible to establish » absolute 

he* 

prepared to recogmse that that will occui. ui course, 

1 SffiTi any reason to doubt that the dis- 

J2JTJ& has elated ,te .ttesjmrj 


earn these, awards. . 

1004. So that report was received, 3 


dissatisfaction is always that C ome 

that there are very many individual cases 

fr “ m U tm“J»t“o» know that many teacher, who ha,, 

mil toVai h-e net the cuuteg. 

are adyised by then mau.gen and *d,» w 

peopienottoc.mnl.tei teay S. £ *f S . 


SSSL*S s “”h a"L-i4°»”y ff th , mi „ te g ,„. 

3a r.“S “it.”" b«« — « j- j? &£& J s 

being an official communication. it?—! tb ere by the clerks, who will note * P t ° d on the 

r=4 St M Sugfp number of ^-*5 


told us, l tnmjc, wu» cause delay. You will see that, i ^ ’ stag is 

all passed through your bands! rf beginning of eyery quarts the to M wil , 

1010. Can you tell ub the 1 i av e 3en up with payments ol tot > •“"» bell „. ftere 

tSEStS toto° Si, hut S be m,Sl£ dX^tototum. ? „ ft . 

“» *w ifsatrESi « «. 


iat the information can be obtained tor you u wi i ue j think there is ^ does 

efinite period. Take a term of years. *0/ a teacher making h« j appe^ ^ “ in and it is 

1011. 'Well, I think it would be >“P°J n h ^ the not reach him for two mon&i Comm issioners 

lommittee to have the number of cases in wh ch ti e wit hin the last few yea ™ B Representations 

ippeal was found to be so well grounded, as to make^t ^ . di t to the teacher ^ minute ftt 

to send the Chief Inspector in the district-/ de that hc not always g ^ 


appeal was found to be so well grounaeu, »= ~ . 

necessary to send the Chief Inspector w ^ d’stncW 
Or Senior, as the case may be, m the case of a Junmr 
Inspector. The natural course in a c°seofthatkma 
would be to send a Senior Inspector if there weie a 
appeal from a Junior Inspector. 

* Tide Appendix X. 


sent it direct to the teacnar- ^ minute ftt 
were made that he did not ft Y S . ht be away 

Mdt”v wX^dlwo aopiShto “ to “” d 

one to the teacher* 

*7ide Appendix IV. (9)- 
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1024. You very wisely expressed a view yes- 
terday, which had not occurred to me before, 
regarding the observation book that was kept iu the 
school. If the Inspector has to write in it every time 
he might write something under some feeling of irrita- 
tion, and that possibly it would be a more impartial 
and more judicious report if he delayed for some 
time. But apart from that objection, do you see any 
difficulty in the Inspector, before leaving the school, 
making his full report on the observation book, the 
minute which is to go down afterwards to the teacher? 
— But the minute will have to be endorsed by the Com- 
missioners. 

1025. He could write the report, and send the same 
minute to the Education Office afterwards? — Sometimes 
the minutes are revised, or rather sent back to the In- 
spector for a revision. Sometimes, and especially in 
the case of a young Inspector, the minute is not really 
at all helpful, and then it will be sent back to him for 
revision. Cases have also occurred where the state- 
ments in the minute and the marks entered in the pro- 
ficiency table are not in harmony. 

1026. Why should that be the case if the Inspector is 
a competent man? — With an experienced Inspector it 
would not arise, but it has arisen, and therefore I may 
say that the official document must be sent from the 
office. 


1027. Well, let it be sent with some slight modifica- 
tion, but do you see any difficulty in the Inspector 
making substantially this minute on the observation 
book? — I always understood that the observation book 
really substantially contained it, that the teacher would 
be able fairly well, from what the Inspector has written 
in the observation book, to see what the character of 
his report is. 

1028. Perhaps so, but I have heard a good deal of 
complaints? — Of course, some Inspectors were putting 
too much in the observation book, and attention was 
called to it in a circular which was sent out.* The in- 
spectors were told to call attention to two or three im- 
portant points at a time, and not to- burden the teacher 
with a great number of suggestions all at once. 

1029. Mr. Kettle. — What is the need of having an 
observation book at all?— It is really for the help of 
the teachers. 


1030. Could not the Inspector communicate orally 
with the teacher? — You see, it is very necessary foi 
the Inspector to see exactly when he goes back the 
next time what points may have been neglected. lie 
may have called the teacher’s attention to a certair 
thing that has not been attended to. Well, that is 
objectionable. If the teacher persisted in that line o] 
conduct, he would probably be reprimanded for no! 
Paying attention to the suggestion of the Inspector. 
noJ' Is ttafc obserration book confidential?— It is. 

1032. Who has access to it?— Only the manager, the 
teacher and the Inspector. The general public have 
nob. I think that was mentioned by me on the las! 
day. 

1033. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— I think you told us 
that Form 377a| was slightly altered by the addition o! 
certain words— were the words of the form before thal 
the same with the omission of these particular words 
that were introduced ?— I know the particular phrass 
introduced was this — “ And making due allowance foi 
any adverse circumstances." It was represented by the 
teachers that the Inspectors did not in all cases read 
the original form of words in that sense, although we 
could not find any instance of that. 

1034. Well, omitting these words, taking them ou! 
of the form, and treating them as not being there a! 
all, it then reads — “ As a result of your own inspection 

*?kmg into consideration all the circumstances o 
the school, including the locality of the school-house, the 
character of the promises, the equipment of the school 
the teaching staff, tho social condition and ages of the 
pupils, classify the school under one of the followim 
heads. Well, now, if that were presented to you tx 
interpret, and act upon, would you think that the 
words, And making due allowance for any adverse 
circumstances, were imported into it?— Well, I con 
eider myself it is open to doubt, and the very fact that 
tlie^ words were introduced shows that. 

Tnnrir ■' « SOme I " s P ectors di( i read that as if a blacl 

mark in the case of any one of those circumstances 


* Vtfe Appendix II. (17). 


was a black mark against the school? — Well, I do not 
think in practice it resulted in that. We could not 
find any instance where an Inspector had done that, 
because in ease of doubt he could consult his senior 
officer. 

1036. And what' would the senior officer read out of 
that — he sees the equipment of the school, and if the 
equipment of the school is bad, would it not go against 
the character of the school?— I think that tho social 
conditions and ages of the pupils being associated with 
the other circumstance, the inference would be that it 
i3 to be considered iu favour of tho teacher. I think, 
that more or less shows the character of the. entire 
query. 

1037. Have we not had it from you that if the equip- 
ment is bad the school suffers from that? — I do not 
know so much about the equipment — I was speaking* 
I think, about the sweeping, the dirtiness of the school 
or the dirtiness of the walls. 

1038. And if they are to take into consideration the 
equipment of the school they are to classify, not the 
teacher and what he lias done, but they are to classify 
the school? — I have mentioned that I have been in. 
schools where the buildings were in a very bad state, 
and where the pupils were passed as excellent. 

1039. You could at once refer us to that school, of 
course? — I mentioned that I had been in a school my- 
self at Carrickfergus of that nature. 

1040. I should like to have the report of that school. 
It would give au illustration of the way in which the 
conditions are put down and the result, and it would 
help us, I think?— It was the Minorca School. I think 
they have got a good building now. 

1041. Look at that, No. 11, “ the locality of the 
school, the character of the premises, the equipment 
of the school and the teaching staff." But you have 
already told us that if the teaching staff is not doing 
its work well that tells against the school? — In a school 
with three or four teachers in it, you would expect 
better work than from a single school. I think the in- 
spectors always take into account the number of 
teachers in a school in assigning the merit marks. 

1042. I submit this to you, that if these circum- 
stances were all intended to tell in favour of the teacher* 
the putting in of those words at the last, which arc in 
contrast to these, rather gives tho complexion that 
thoy will tell against tho teacher, but that you are to 
take other circumstances into consideration that were 
intended to make clear that all these were to be in 
favour of the teacher. I would suggest that some 
words like these, “ After making allowance for all the 
circumstances of the school including locality," etc.* 
would meet the instruction which you wish to convey 
to tho Inspectors?— I will make a note of that. That 
is undoubtedly the real meaning of it. 

1042a. The Bishop op Boss. — And I suppose the tra- 
dition of the office has interpreted it in that way? — 
Yes. 

. 1043. The Chairman. — And have the Inspectors been 
m the habit of so interpreting it? — Yes. 

1044. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— W ould you be sur- 
prised at anybody, even a lawyer, taking a different 
view of it?— No, I admit that it was open to interpre- 
tation such as you suggest. 

1 104< !’, J. ,,rn t0 paragraph 20 of that report, which is 
nere Minute of the result of this inspection suit- 
able for transmission to tho manager. Does the 
Inspectors minuto there show what consideration is- 
given to each of the circumstances specified? — I would 
not say so. Some of the minutes are very brief, too 
brief, I think. 

1046. And so brief that the minute is examined or 
revised before being sent?— No revision takes place in 
the office except a simple verbal one. Perhaps the In- 
spector might put down something that ho did not in- 
tend to write, but if there was any material alteration, 
it would . not be made by any person except the In- 
spector himself. It would bo sent to him for that pur- 
pose. 

1047. That is tho only minute, you send? — Oh, no. 
The form on which the minute is sent provides for the 
merit mark at the top to begin with, and below that 
is the minute. Further than that there may be points 
in connection with the equipment of a school, and so 
on, to which the Inspector may have called attention 

f Vide Appendix IV. (1). 
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, , wVlieh case, we write a letter to the 
in bis report, in which a a , ^ look after . 

manager, because » ^ j the minutes, because 

maSS ior the guidance of the 

Fomaly ttoti '™ «> W(J ^ ,j u pUcatee, one to to 
to the teacher a vn^ th(J te aohcr. If there are 
manager and the “ premise. not being to proper 
X JTtto on that subject ..aid go with the 
Wilkinson. — Tou haws told us now 

toe to tom to Ton ”11 P“" ik " s ' v ! th “Fu 
Thfparfcute tom.*-Th«t is the form to wtoch the 

“S. ‘{o7‘s!, it shows tho merit mark of to 

Xf^S'to teacher or manager receiving to 
10ol. Win with the particulars m it learn 

minute and t merit ma rk?— Yes, the wordmg m 
the grounds harmony with the merit mark, 

Sfttok togrounds are’not Sufficiently toil, stated 

"ua”? that imyone who thought tot he was not 
.nvvpftlv classified, or that the school was not coirectly 
classified would be at a difficulty in arguing Ins case 
to to Board for want of to ground on which to 
to tne xkj»iu thinking more of the 

SrSu tS school‘d satisfactory.. The Inspector’s 
mffiute fa such cases is often very brief, and should, I 
think be fuller. But when the merit mark is fair oi 
middling, I think that practically in every case atten- 
tion is called in the minute to the particular subjects 
that are weak. I am not prepared to say, though, that 

H eTstof a school dropping from very 

„J5 S i food could a teacher or manager receiving to 
Stoute tearn the grounds of the drop from very good 
totodSwcU. tlcre mu, be cases whom he would 
not? but I should say that practically m every case ho 

Sb °lol?4. I, for one, should like to sec 'vhether l ehouM 
be able to draw the eonc usion mysoUJ—Usu^ly the 
Inspector says that there is a dcchno in tho efficiency 
of this school, and 1m indicates it by owering tho mark. 

He makes some remark of that kind, and jn tlic 
of any particular point or points where tho school has 
declined he might refer to it. . . . ■ _ 

1055. Can you suggest wlmt point he would refer to, 
for instance?— He might refer to the 
although Mr. Coffey did not think highly of thei atten- 
tion given to it. Subjects to which prominence is given 
by the Inspectors arc English and arithmetic. I won t 
say that a school, in order to obtain excellent 
•• very good ” should not do good work in other sub- 
jects, but these are the subjects that we look to spec - 

aU 1056 That you say “ We ” look to?— That is the 
Commissioners* I mean the officers dealing with the 

“l057. Does that include the Inspectors?— Oh, cer- 

ta 'l058. Is there any circular that we could refer to 
which would tell the Inspector that he ought to lool 
particularly to English and arithmetic, and any circular 
to the teacher saying that the Commissioners laid .spe- 
cial stress upon these two subjects?— I do not think 
so. I cannot recall any. , . „ 

1059. Of course, I do not suppose that you deny th 
desirability, when an instruction is given to the 1 
•spector as to what particular subject he should lay 

stress upon, of sending either a copy of ^ “stroctmn 
or the substance of it to the teacher in order that ho 

might be guided accordingly?— That is so. 

nection with the revised programme of 1900, there * 
very full notes there, and there are notes for teachers 
issued at that special time principally for the guidance 
-of the teachers in connection with the special subjects. 

1060. But there is nothing to indicate, as far as your 
memory serves you, that the teachers are informe 
special stress would be laid on these two subjects 
No, I cannot recollect that. 

1061. Of course, you sec at once the great importance 

*Vide Appendix IV . (9). 


to schools that stress should be laid upon these two 
subjects, and that the teachers should know that stress 
will be laid upon them? — Yes. I know that Dr. 

Starkie, when he visits the schools, lays great stress 
on the composition. That is a branch lie looks into 
invariably, so the teachers know that. 

1062. Dr. Starkie has visited many schools, but 
do you think that it should be possible for teachers, 
to learn from one visit, numerous as they are, what Dr. 
Starkie’s views are on the subject? — I do not think 
that there is a teacher throughout the whole country 
that does not know. I believe they know perfectly 
well. Naturally, great importance is attached to any- 
thing that he does in the school, and it is generally 
circulated among the teachers. 

1063. I was going to ask you some questions about 
paragraph No. 13 of 377 (a), but I think Mr. Coffey 
has asked some questions which have brought out the 
point that previous to that time there was a very con- 
siderable reduction of merit marks in some of the cir- 
cuits by the J unior Inspectors without any approval on 
the part of the Senior Inspectors?— Yes, prior to the 
June Circular of 1911. 

1064. Can you let us have the previous form, a copy 
of 377a?* — I will go back to the year 1909. I do nob 
exactly know the date of issue of the one I have handed 


*1065. You mentioned that it was very recent?— Two 
years ago. Of course, some alterations were made quite 
recently. I am referring to Query No. 13. 

1066. When we turn to Nos. 316 and 316c* one is for 
an incidental report to be furnished by the Inspector 
when he observes an irregularity or serious effect, 
especially one calling for official action. And 316c 
says “ This form of report is to be furnished when- 
ever the Inspector makes a visit of a large duration, 
and no irregularity or serious effect is observed. It 
should contain remarks in brief terms as to tho general 
working of the schools, and good points or striking 
merits being indicated.” . . . Now, eau you form an 
idea of what is the relative number of these reports/ 

— I could not say. . , . . , __ 

1007 Is there not an incidental report furnished on 
the occasion of each visit, must not the nspector send 
a good or bad report on each occasion?— Not neces- 
sarily That is in the rules, but m actual practice the 
inspector might go in for half-an-hour for some special 
purpose. He would make a report if he paid a visit 
of an hour’s duration; but, of course, it is open to an 
inspector to furnish a report when he likes. 

1068. In form 377 b, Teachers Return No 1, ques- 
tion 28 reads : ” Is a periodical record kept of the pro- 
gress of the pupils in the school programme ?-me 
regular form is entitled the progress record. _ 

S 1069. Is it similar to these on the Teachers IJtam 

vi n 0 9* Tt is known formally as the piogies 

record. Different publishers might have different 
tom» of progress recoils, sol I do not think there is 

“Jo, rat Cfjycicu manner o, recording, 
*** -«■*£ 

Itoitely headings which tho teacher should fill «S- 
That is for each pupil? 

Mr. Henly. — Oh, no, it is for each standard. _ 

1072. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— The words are . Ib 

to each pupil- Of course, tore^.s 

tion held, and ive e *P® . ■ re sult of the ex- 

32, SB- WM*- — 

of each pupil. . 9 mi. 

IXt hlXTsehocd ton th. inspector was. 

1074. The, are giren in to tom of the tochers 
return Hu. M wanted to make it 

H Ho“ frith regard to appeal, the first » 
* Vide Appendix IV. 
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oasion for appeal fcluit arises in the case of the teacher 
is when he has received the minute of the inspector? — 
Tho teacher may appeal before he receives the minute, 
for he probably knows its character from the noting in 
the observation book, and from the maimer of the in- 
spector in the school. As a rule, though, the teacher 
does not appeal until he receives the minute. 

1076. He then finds that he has been reduced, say, 
from “very good” to “good,'' and he writes, I take it, 
a letter under the rule to which you have called our 
attention, to the Commissioners? — It usually comes 
through the manager. 

1077. Does it come under flying seal to tire manager, 
or is it addressed to the manager, and does the mauager 
write a letter to you? — What usually happens is this — 
the teacher writes a letter to the mauager, and the 
manager forwards it with some comments. 

1078. The teacher writes a letter to the mauager? — 
Yes. Sometimes, on the other hand, the manager 
writes a letter on his own behalf, which may be based 
on some communication received from the teacher, 
saying that the teacher objects strongly to the report. 
In fact, the practice is not quite uniform. 

1079. In the ordinary course of the Office that com- 
munication either from the manager or from the 
teacher comes to one of the secretaries? — 'Ses. 

1080. And the secretary does not examine it; he is 
merely one of the channels of communication, I take 
it, on that occasion? — Well, you see, it comes in a 
letter addressed to the secretary. The secretaries do 
not open all the letters, as there is a specially respon- 
sible man deputed for the purpose. Very important 
letters are brought at once to the secretaries, and 
possibly an appeal might, but- I don’t know that an 
appeal would in all eases be brought to the secretary 
right off. It would go up to the inspection office, for 
the clerk there to make the necessary noting on it, 
and to send it on to the examiuers. The examiners 
are the officials who really, in the first instance, con- 
sider the appeal. 

1081. The letter opener exorcising this discretion 
would, in an ordinary case, send it on to the inspection 
office?— Yes. 


1082. And then what happens to it there?— Tho 
necessary facts are noted for the examiners, and 
possibly the report is attached that is appealed against. 
It is passed on then to the examiner, who, when he 
has the necessary information, makes a reconimcnda- 

inoo case and seuds ib dowu to the secretary. 

1083. He will make a recommendation on that? 

Aes. In the first instance it almost invariably takes 
the form, “ Refer to inspector for his observations." 
lbat is the form it takes; but even that, I mav say, 
would not, as a rule, go out without my seeing it. 

!084. Even "Refer to Inspector"?— Yes, I would see 
it at that stage. Unless there was something verv 
peculiar about it, I would not bring it at that stage to 
the Resident Commissioner; it would go to the inspec- 
tor for his observations. e 


1085. It goes tile whole of it, and tho Inspector get 
h . own report b.ot9_Woll, ho knows the eh.rnotef o 

wo . e ? 0,t fram *™ “° 1 ' book - “< 1 1 think that i 
would not be sent. 


1086. You do not copy it?— No, wo send the orighit 

h.!,?i 8 »,. H ,i h ." i, ; g J 0f hi “ O'™ report has at b 
for ls ^ what his answer should 1 

£ o™ ji™ “Port’-*” inspector has much foil 
S augment to ''“.ms we get in the first instanc 
cord, different potatoes itae“5se°ta i“, ^ J 

ftdTw iSL' “h,' report. ““ iderS “ r 
fiuit!fio H8 “‘ e " dS hfa rep ° rt “ ‘ h »‘ case? — Ye 

b™ 9 to l C °,” e r S «L“e,‘ h,n *“ tL ° 8eor °t ar y I It cm 

IhtaT'ri""** ' vouH “to secretaries take , 

that?— It comes back, and the procedure is much t] 

S ift re o'" 1 " Ielter “ original! 

S£n tor to" g ° tl '“ ofita 

agaln ’ affcer tno necessary noting, it i s pas8( 
- the examiner, and the examiner makes his r 
commendation and passes it on to the secretary. 


1091. And the secretary? — And the secretary will 
bring it up to the Resident Commissioner. 

1092. That contains a statement with regard to the 
teacher, of which the teacher has no cognizance; that 
is to say, a minute is sent to the teacher, and tho 
teacher, on the receipt of the minute, makes his appeal, 
aud that appeal is sent to the inspector, who writes 
further matters with regard to tho qualifications of the 
school or of the teacher, but are those further state- 
ments communicated to the teacher? — I think, as a 
rule, they are. They may not be given just exactly as 
a quotation, but the substance, of them, I know, is 
communicated in print. 1 cannot say that in all cases 
this is done. 

1098. At what stage is that? — Supposing it is decided 
that the inspector has made good his case. 

1094. Then you decided before the teacher has had 
an opportunity of replying to the further remarks of 
the inspector?— Quito so. The communication of the 
Commissioners takes this form, “See no reason for 
any change.” 

1095. But that is the fact? — That is so. 

1096. That is so, that the decision for or against the 
teacher is given without the teacher having an oppor- 
tunity of knowing or considering the further statements 
made by the inspectors with regard to him and his- 
school? — Yes, that is so. 

1097. By whom is the decision arrived at? — Well, 
finally it is arrived at by the Resident Commissioner. 

1098. Why do you say finally?— I say the examiner- 
makes a recommendation. Often the examiner will 
first come aud discuss the case with me, for instance. 
Thc examiner would not go to the Resident Commis- 
sioner directly. I would bring the case to him, and 
sometimes he would not feel that lie could make a. 
recommendation in the ease. 

1099. And would leave it to the Resident Commis- 
sioner to judge?— Yes, and after talking it over with 
the Resident Commissioner I might make the necessary 
noting ou it. 

1100. Aud having got that noting, what is the form 
that the communication takes; is it that it comes 
from the Board?— We always write from tho Office in 
the form that we are directed by the Commissioners of 
National Education. That is the form wo invariably 
use, and a similar practice is followed in other public- 
departments. 

1101. Would even an instructed man like a National' 
school teacher be aware that no one but the Resident 
Commissioner ever saw that? — He would not know 
that. I really think it is very undesirable for the- 
public generally to know whether a document has been 
before the Board or not. 

1102. But is it not desirable that a man whose- 
livelihood is concerned, and whose rank is professionally 
concerned, _ should kuow by a statement made to him 
whether his case has been heard by the people who- 
are supposed to hear it or not. You say that the- 
Commissioners have considered it, I suppose?— “I am 
directed by the Commissioners to inform you that this- 
case has been considered," or "that they have con- 
sidered the case." 

1103. That would be impersonally, “it has been 
considered”? — Yes. 

1104. I do not know very much about Boards, but I 
know that Boards do not always meet-. We have some- 
great examples in London of most important Boards,, 
consisting of most important men, who have been mem- 
bers of the Board for a lifetime, and who have never 
been called together, and the work has been done in 
their names for years, and when people who did the- 
work in their names were asked whether thev thought 
it very desirable that the members of the committee- 
should be formed together on such occasion, they said 
they did not see any reason. I mention that, therefore,, 
as showing that I am not wanting to lay any charge 
against the Commissioners, simply from the fact of 
everything not going before them, but what I want 
to point out is this, is not that statement to a man,, 
even with the knowledge of a National school teacher,, 
calculated to lead him to believe that the Commis- 
sioners have entered into his case?— I do not think so. 

1105. Mr. Coffey. — Don’t you know that people do- 
not understand that that is a mere form? — I do not. 
know that. 
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Mr. Coffey. — I know it very well, because I have 
had letters from teachers asking me to speak to indi- 
vidual Commissioners, “ as their cases will be before 
the Board next Tuesday.” 

The Chairman.— They take that expression literally. 
Mr. Coffey. — Certainly. 

1106. Mr. Henly. — Why should this form be used 
in cases in which men are deprived of their livelihood? 

_/^ny case of a fine, or increment, or promotion, or 

anything of that kind, is brought before the Board. 

1107. Mr. Henly. — Before Dr. Starkie? — It is laid 
before the Commissioners. In any case where a teacher 
is fined a full statement is placed on the agenda. 

1108- The Chairman. — And all cases of promotion, 

too? They are laid on the table. The Commissioners 

could not go into them all, but a Commissioner may 
ask a question about any case he likes. "I see so 
many promotions there. What about such and such a 
teacher? Why has he not been promoted?” We give 
him an opportunity of raising any question if he wishes, 
but where there is an appeal against a report being re- 
duced’ from “ very good ” to ‘‘ good,” that case would 
not come before the Board. 

1109. Is the number of appeals so great as to make 
it impossible for the Board to meet once a fortnight 
to deal with them? — I do not think it is, but it might 
become so. 

1110. Would you have two appeals in a fortnight? — I 
do not think so. 

The Bishop of Boss.— If the teacher knew that every 
appeal against a merit mark being reduced could be 
heard by the whole Board, would it not follow that 
every teacher who was reduced would appeal? 

Mr. Henly. — It would be very unlikely. 

The Bishop of Ross. — I do not think any teacher 
would agree to have his merit mark reduced? 

Mr. Henly. — That is not my experience. 

The Chairman. — I think you are putting the case 
too strongly, because the number of appeals is com- 
paratively small. 

The Bishop of Boss. — The more you throw the 
court open the greater will be the number of appeals. 

The Chairman. — Not every appeal would go before 
the Board, because there might be some preliminary 
investigation which would make it unnecessary. 

1111. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — It would be quite pos- 
sible to have few appeals going before the Board if this 
form were adopted : “The Resident Commissioner having 
inquired into this, is of opinion that there is no grounds 
for the appeal. If you disagree with this it is open 
for you to lay it before the Board”? — I would much 
rather lay it before the Board at first than adopt that. 

1112. The Chairman. — Have you any committee of 
the Board? — There are committees for various pur- 


Mr. Kettle. — My point is this, that if every appeal 
is to be heard by the Commissioners, the papers in 
every case must certainly be circulated amongst all 
the Commissioners, and that is an item of expense? — 
All the papers would certainly not be circulated in a 
case of that kind. A short statement of the case would 
appear on the agenda, and then the Secretary attending 
the Board would go into the case before" the Board 
and read out the necessary documents. Of course, 
documents are printed and circulated very largely 
amongst the members of the Board. 

1117. Mr. Henly. — Is it not the fact that up to 1902 
every case of appeal that was in any way complicated, 
or out of what I may call the ordinary course of cases 
that had been tested again and again, went as a matter 
of course to the Board? — I am not aware of that. I 
cannot sav what happened prior to 1903. 

1118. You read Sir Patrick Keenan’s evidence before 
the Powis Commission? — Yes. 

1119. In whiek he says that when a document of 
the kind came before the Resident Commissioner in 
Committee, and it was marked “to the Board," it went 
to the Board straight off? — That is on a question of 
appeal. 

1120. Yes, aud the decision was not then given by 
the Besident Commissionerj but given by the Resident 
Commissioner in Committee? — That was not, I think, 
the Committee of the Board. 

1121. I know that it means the Besident Commis- 
sioner, -plus the officer in attendance upon him then? — 
And at the present time the procedure practically 
amounts to that. We have a court consisting of the 
Examiner, the Secretary, and the Besident Commis- 
sioner. Of course, they do not all meet together. 

1122. Mr. Kettle. — Does not the last word lie with 
the Resident Commissioner? — Undoubtedly. 

1123. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Now, looking down 
the list of the Commissioners, it is easy to see that no 
one who had a case against him would ask for a better 
court of judgment, and it occurs to one that if, a% 
might happen, not intentionally, but if injustice is 
done in their name, as might possibly be the case, or 
a decision disagreeable to the person is arrived at 
ostensibly by them, and not by them, it does seem 
desirable to divise some way by which what is a name 
would become a reality, and that the Commissioners 
would take a larger part in the appeal, and I think you 
have told us that at present the amount of work 
does not constitute any practical objection to their 
hearing it? — Undoubtedly not 

1124. Tho Chairman. — They would have time for it? 
— They would have time for it undoubtedly, but I do 
say tliat there would probably be a great increase in 
the number of cases. Of course, the Board could deal 


The Chairman. — There might be a committee of 
appeals. 

1113. Mr. Kettle. — Is your official staff large 
enough to deal with this work, or is it owing to the 
smallness of the staff that you have to resort to 
this expedient? — I think so. 

1114. Is the official staff inadequate if this procedure 
was adopted— you said that in your opinion the staff 
was very hard worked? — I was not speaking about 
appeals specially. I do not think that. The work of 
the staff is materially affected by tho appeal cases, as 
I mentioned before, we are very anxious to get in- 
spectors appointed, one of the reasons is that it would 
be in order to deal with appeals properly. If we had 
these divisional inspectors, appeals would be referred 
much more frequently than at the present time, be- 
cause the chief inspectors are extremely busy men. Mr. 
McNeill will be able to tell you about the extent of 
their duties. 

Mr. Henly. — Would you say the divisional inspectors 
would get rid of the trouble? 

1115. The Bishop of Ross. — But if you have the 
divisional inspectors the question still remains that the 
appeal will be decided by the officials of the Board, 
and not by the Commissioners themselves? — Yes. 

1116. And, of course, what Mr. Kettle wants is to 
Imve a larger number of Commissioners, and apparently 
a larger number of paid Commissioners, because unpaid 
Commissioners certainly cannot come up to your Board 
more than once a fortnight. 


with that when it arises. 

The Chairman. — Then you have it distinctly asserted 
that the teachers believe now that the case is heard 
by the Commissioners. 

The Bishop of Ross.— And they are not satisfied. 

1125. Mr. Coffey. — Teachers have written to me in- 
timating that they have appealed from the decision of 
the inspector with respect to their increment, and that 
their case would be before the Commissioners on a 
certain day, and begging me to. get some friendly 
Commissioner to take an interest in it?— There is no 
ease of increment or promotion decided till the 
document has been passed by the Board. 

1126. You mean that it is laid on the table, but the 
question is settled already. Of course, the procedure 
gives a Commissioner an opportunity of raising any 
question in regard to it. 

1127. Mr. Henly. — Would it not be necessary that 
the question of increment should come before the 
Board, as it implies an expenditure of money, and the 
officers could decide on any increase of expenditure 
Yes, it must pass the Board. 

1128. So that these cases are laid before the Board 
as a matter of necessity, but if a teacher isfi “d a £ 
or £2, or anything, there is no obligation beyond the 
Commissioners' own regulations to lay that before the 
Board. Have you read Sir Patrick Keenan s evidence, 
that in no case a fine was levied without the case 
going before the Board?-It is so at the present time. 
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,,00 Mr Com.— Then there is the case of depres- 
siif-D^UsS goes before the Board. 01 eoorse, 
depression is a very heavy fine. 

1130 Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Let me put it in tins 
way then Sere is a refusal to give ^m^em^t 
that, I take it, does not go before the Board? lkat 


1144. That is not in the regulation? — Where it is a 
matter that the out-offices have not been cleaned out, 1 
do not think it would tell against him. 

1145. That is not the feeling among the teachers. 
1 think you told us that you visited a large number 
of schools? — Yes. 

1146. And questioned the children. Now, 


succeeded in getting a decision in their favour on the 
ouestion of increment that go before the Board? 
5-Yes. The Board has laid down the geneialcondi- 


Yes Tile uoaru uu» - — o — . , 

for promotion, and these promotions are in accord- 
ice with the conditions laid down. 

1132. The Board's regulations relate to very good. 


does’ not go before the Board. alreadv referred to abstract themes that they got to write on, 

1131. It is only the SnSSng sbout »ta,hol?-In writing » letter. 

1147 You are acquainted with Dr. Joyces book, 
which was in use in the College of which you were 
professor, and I suppose I might go as far back 
as 1860 to 1890, and that had a very strong paragraph 
condemning abstract themes for children to write upon? 
Yes I have read Joyce’s book, but I have not seen 

it for’ a very long time. ,, . , . 

1148. I suppose you are aware that lecturers go about 
and deliver lectures, and sometimes lecture on alcohol, 
and children are often requested to write what they 
recollect from these lectures in the form of essays or 
letters?— Yes, that is so. 

1149. Then would it be objectionable for a teacher 
to get a pupil to summarise one of those temperance 
lectures in the form of an essay or letter?— 1 would 


„„ of those circulars that 
I take it that a man who 


and so on. as set out in 

you have furnished to us. I take it that a man wno 
has "very good,” and then gets two goods, will not 
have his case before the Board?— It is not in any 
circular, so far as I know. 

1133. The Chairman. — We have a circular of March, 
1906,* which gives conditions of promotion from grade 
three to grade two, from grade two to the second section 
of first grade, and from the second section of first 
I..... tVirop. consecutive 


but tbe subject of 


Tliese^regulations told still, but I do not think that 
a circular letter issues now. Mr. Wyse will tell you. 


i that 
any 


I gather from him that that is not sent out now 
senior inspectors. They are required to make indepei 
dent recommendations about this. I do not think ths 
you will find tbe regulation about increment 

" ii34. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Is the standard fixed? 
—No; it is never published. I think that the Com- 
missioners do not consider it desirable to publish that. 

1135. Is it a record?— I think so. 

1136. Could you give such an indication uliat we 
might ask for it if the Board sees right to give it, 
that is the decision of the Board with regard to the 
merit mark, which will secure promotion and 
increment?— I gave what the standard was in my 
evidence. I said that a man might have "good’ m 
the first year and “fair" in the second year, and "good 
in the third year, and get his increment all right. 

1137. Mr. Henly. — I n the circular for 1906 you have 
laid down distinctly the conditions under which a 
teacher can get promotion, or can be recommended lor 
promotion, but then we have this important clause 


letter should be suitable. 

l vou 1150. Do you think it would be objectionable for a 
to the pupil to write home to his parents the substances of 
what he had heard?— You could put it into a letter 
form, which is a different thing, "My dear father I 
heard a lecture delivered to-day on such a subject ; 
but that is not what I spoke of. It is the plunging 
boldlv into the question of alcohol. 

1151. Did you not visit Clonduff? — I think you mean 

^1152. The Chairman. — Where is that? — In the Co. 

1153. Mr. Henly. — D id you visit that Bchool? — -I 

was there a short time. , 

1154. Did you form any opinion ot the merit mark 
that that school was entitled to? — Of course, I was 
a very short time there. I formed an opinion, that 
was, that I myself, on a busty inspection, would have 
given it from “fair” to "good.” 

1155. Then you formed an independent opinion that 
the school was under-marked? — That is so. Of 
course, I should like to say this, that I would not think 
of setting my opinion against the opinion of the 


Subject to the foregoing, you are at liberty to recom- inspector who spent two or three hours in thc school, 

mend deserving principal teachers in your own circuit, My visits were very short, and I would torm an loea 

whose efficiency, judged by the work done in their i n a short time if a school was good or poor, but tno ^ 

schools, by the general condition of the schools and out- schools that are hovering between "fair and g 00 “' 

offices as regards sanitary and hygienic arrangements, those are the difficult schools to assign a proper mai 

and by the brightness and cleanliness of the school- to. 

room,” etc. Now, unless these conditions are fulfilled 115 g B u t, of course, you are aware in that school 
over and above the “very goods,” the inspector is not was lowered, and that when the chief 

at liberty to recommend teachers for promotion?— -I i nS p ec tor visited it he reported that it was under- 
suppose that is what that means, but I do not think mar ked, and it was subsequent to that you visited it, 

that instruction is used now. an d that your judgment agreed with tbe chief 

1138- Does it not bring you back again to tbe point inspector’s?— I do not know that I agreed fully, i 

which I was trying to elucidate, that the teacher is WQ ‘ 1(1 not go as f ar as that; but I considered that the 

really penalised for the state of the school buildings? — so hool was under-marked. 


I would just like to read it. 

1139. It is the circular of 1906. It gives the 
conditions about “very good ” and “ goods,” and so on, 
and the average attendance, and soforth, for it com- 
prised both, and then when they have fulfilled all the 
conditions, still the school stands as a barrier? — It says, 
"The general conditions of the schools and out-offices 
as regards sanitary and hygienic arrangements.” You 
see if a school is dirty, as I said before, that would 
undoubtedly tell against tbe teacher. 

1140. Suppose the walls of the school had not been 
whitened for a number of years? — I think that would 
not tell against the teachers. 

1141. My reading of that is that it will? — I do not 
think it will. 

1142. If there is no provision for cleaning the out- 
offices the teacher must have it done himself? — In 
practice, then, I do not think that is the case. 

1143. But there are the words of that circular? — 
There is a condition about out-offices. That means that 
if the floor of tbe. out-offices is filthy the teacher should 
exercise some control over the pupils. That is a 
matter within his control. 


1157. You agreed with him to this extent, that the 
school was under-marked by the inspector? Yes. 

1158. Now, with regard to the standard numbers, 
are they all full— is there any room for promotions at 
present?— Oh, no. In the higher grades there is no 
room in the ease of men. 

1159. The numbers are full in the higher grade, and 
there are vacancies in the second grade? — Yes. 

1160. Is it not a peculiar thing that the Board use 
the power of promotion to the higher grade where they 
have no power to give a money grant, aud not pro- 
motion to the second grade where they have P°?’ er .“ 
give promotion, and give a money grant along with iW 

You told me that there are vacancies in the second 

grade, and none in the higher grade?— Because we have 
too many places there, and we have not a sufficient 
number of teachers coming up to the standard, or a 
sufficient number who satisfy the conditions. 

1161. It seems to mo to be peculiar. With respect 
to the dissatisfaction among teachers, are you ^ not 
aware that there is strong dissatisfaction in Wicklow 


* Vide Appendix II. (12). 
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2 6th February 1913.] 


Mr. W. J. Dilworth, M.A., examined. 


at present?— Well, I have seen a letter, of course, in 1175. That is obvious?— They are more or less 
the papers, and the committee forwarded it to the automatic, and the teachers wish to have an automatic 

Commissioners a copy of a letter that they received. system. 

1162 There has been a queston in particular with HJ 6 ' But if the principle of the absence of merit 
respect" to the pressing of te’ohers out of the service!- «“ b ? 4»Peneed .nth throoghoot the .hole 

respect vo me p b Civil Service from top to bottom, where is the necessity 


That is so. 

1163. And the answer was that there was no founda- 
tion for that statement?— I think that the statement 
was “ forcing teachers out of the service.” 

1164. Yes. That was given on the authority of the 


for applying it to the teachers?— Well, the education 
of the children is a very important thing, and it is 
a very important thing for the Commissioners to be 
able to award promotion. 

1177. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — With regard to the 


inspector, and then the very next day two letters promotion of the inspectors, what steps are taken to 

appeared in the papers with your signature attached, determine whether they ought to get promotion or not? 

withdrawing the salary from two teachers in. that — The Commissioners interview a selected number of 

district? That is so, but an inspector is obliged to give the junior rank of inspectors, and after this interview 

a correct report with respect to a teacher. That is they decide as to the person whom they will appoint, 

not forcing a teacher out of the service. In the case of the chief inspector, I do not think that 

1165. That may be very true, but if you find any inspector is interviewed with regard to the appoint- 

inspectors in a particular portion of the country pressing ment. The records of the inspectors are placed before 

out teachers 1 think it is not unreasonable to say that the Board by the Resident Commissioner. 

these men are pressing people out of the service? — I 1178. Are those appointments made by the Board? — 

think an inspector would not be doing his duty if he By the Board. The Board makes all the appointments, 

would not report the condition of a school as he found it. 1179. The Chairman. — As regards the other men, in 

1166. If you take teachers into the service (and the case of the promotion from junior to senior, are 

many " were taken into the service who were they brought before the Board? — The procedure is much 

unqualified), and you keep them for a number of years, the same as in the appointment of junior inspector, 


and then when they have got families round them namely, that the Commissioners interview a selected 
and increased responsibility, and are unfitted for any number of eligible persons. 

other work, is it not cruel to turn them out?— It is only 1180. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— And then it is by 
done by the Commissioners as a last resource. limited competition, as you have mentioned. In the 

1167. Is it not an extremely cruel and harsh pro- first instance, is it a limited competition? — It is really 

ceeding? I can hardly describe it as cruel. The not a competition at all. There is an examination to 

Commissioners regret to do it very much, but the first pass. It was found necessary to institute a 


consideration with the Commissioners after all is the qualifying examination, because a University student, 
children. though a good classical scholar, might not be very 

1168. Mr. Henly. — I am now referring to a case quick in such an important subject as arithmetic, where 
about which you sent a letter from the Board the other they are obliged to check averages and returns, and we 

day? One is a young teacher who was appointed in found a great number of cases of the kmd, so that 

1904, and it was necessary that something serious the Commissioners found it necessary to institute a 

should be done, There was a series of unsatisfactory qualifying examination, in order to ensure that candi- 
reports, and this young teacher has been deprived of dates were sufficiently well qualified m the elementary 
the rank of principal, but she may act as assistant. subjects. It is not a question of selecting the person 

She is quite young, only 31 years of age. who have got the highest marks, but when the appornt- 

1169. I think the Board could not be too strict with meat of a junior inspector is being made the Board 

young teachers, and if you find they are not fit for considers the marks obtained. 

teaching, then turn them adrift, while they would be 1181. The Chairman -These are the selected 

able to go to something else; but when they grow old candidates out of the total number y es. 

in the service, and hare families about them, I think 1182. Who selects them»-WeU, to eM mpeete 

thev deserve some eonsideratioul-And X think thej and the secretaries and the Eesident CfmnumomT 
get great consideration. makes the selection. If l am dealing wdh the 

1170. Mr. Kavanagh. — Are there anj eases of the matter I go through through the list,, and I goto th. 

“sa oli m “ ? wSkhsEss,' 

. 1171. Mr. Henly .—This question was given by an ?^te then decides as to the ‘r^isftnSi the 


get great consideration. finally makes the selection. If I am dealing wi h the 

1170. Mr. Kavanagh— A re there any cases of the matter I go through through the lists, and I go to .the 
kind Mr. Henly has mentioned, of dismissing old men? Resident Commissioner, 

T oinn’t think there are verv manv University qualifications and then: record as teachers, 

1171. Mr. Henly— This question ’was given by an and he then decides as to the ^ um ^ r ^ a ^ s ^ ld ^ 

inspector to the third standard, and it was the only brought before the Board ^ ^ 

test put to all the class, and the inspector refused to length of time available. Say, twenty pe^ns may be 

allow it to be written on the blackboard by the teacher : summoned for examination. ®us JJ J. 

“There are 117 sheep. Each has two lambB the first two days, and the subjects are just the ordinary school 

year. The sheep and lambs have two lambs each the subject. , -a. :, 

second year. Half of the sheep and half of the lambs 1188 Is it conducted by the Civil No^tis 

have two lambs each the third year. How many lambs conducted by the chic ? . ' , r _ ose j 

were there the third year”?-And that was refused to compet.t.on. It was only mstituted for the purpose l 

be written? have mentioned, to make sure that the persons wno 

1172. And that was refused to be written?— I cannot were appointed would be able to inspect seboo s. 

answer it myself. 1184. Sir Hiram ‘Wilkinson— Then you appoint 

Chairman. — And was that the only test? under the Unlimited Patronage clause of the Ureter m 

Mr. Henly. — I hod a conversation with the man who Council, and you have an examination of your own t 
gave me this. He told me that it was simply just Exactly, and then, having obtained Treasury autnon y, 

read by the inspector, and that they were not allowed we send the names of the selected candidates forward 

to take it down or look at it and examine it. to the Civil Service Commissioners. 

The Bishop op Ross. — How many years ago is it ^gy g i Ye a certificate without any 

since that was set? examination?— Yes, without any examination. 

1173. Mr. Henly— Quite recently. That was given p _ How do you ge t those 

to the third standard, and it was the only test applied. We have a form of appli- 


ilOO. Xne oaauoian. — aauh a- .. 

Surely, under these conditions it would not be candidates?— We advertise. & gg^iidates^ 

wonderful if that teacher were dissatisfied. And then cation wh.ch we send out to intending candidates, 

there was one point more. You told us that one H87. How long is it since the examma ,i 
advantage of the merit marks was that they facilitated entrance was abolished? — There has been 

your clerks in regulating the promotion of the teachers? tion since 1900. I do not know at ^“St date y 

— Yes, the particular officers that deal with that branch before that it was abolished, but there has 

of the work. competitive examination since that date. 

1174. How is it that all the rest of the Civil Service, 11fiR t*. .~ e j t 0 be a regular Civil Service examina- 


i one end to the other, are able to regulate pro- ti on ?_lYcs. 


competitive examination since that date. 

1188. It used to be a regular Civil Service examiua- 


motion without merit mark? — Well, of course, they are 
carried on on different principles. 


1189. A very severe examination?— Yes. 
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26 th February 1918.] 


Mr. W. J. Dilwobth, M.A., examined. 


I™, you „id u photos tttszras s 

>ame way as first appointments Nowth ejected mm fcbink that waa never done 


same way as mst appoinom^. - b I them to promotion?— I think that was never done, 

candidates to come before the B^^^^ 1204 . As a matter of fact, was it refused tfaem?- 

supposo, practically finally b y the ^ , B d? -Well, I am not prepared to answer that. It may have 

aioner? — The persons who come before the Board £eu, ^ ^ 


1191. Yes? — Yes. . . , 

1192. You do not send up the very juniors at all?— 


1205. Mr. Knight, of Belfast, applied for the infor- 
mation? — We have never published the precise condi- 


1193. It would be seniority tb ^ ^ g ould grve them ^^o^D^^u^not think it was very undesirable to 

the right to be considered at ali^ x . insfcance i eave the teachers of the country, whose incomes 

1194. And these are determined in the .first .instance ieave me ^ thesQ inoremen ^ s> in i gno rance of 

by the Resident Gommissioner m atio p wou ld entitle them to the increments?— I 

whom? — With the higher officials, generaUy tne cmei wna^ knQW ifc It haB never been published, but 

inspectors and secre “ anes l , iimior i nsP ectorB there is no disposition to make the matter secret. For 


even jurnoi uu —e— : _ oharl j fba fc 1207. When the Hellast teacners asxea to De rur- 

meution that the Commissioners^ k o • and pished with a statement of the merit mark that would 

an appointment of this kind is abou Commis- entitle them to promotion or increment they were re- 

they would communicate with the Resident Commis e it? _ w eourse) th afc is a question of policy, 

eioner if they thought that a P e ,®° 1208. If the inspector had not marked on the minute 


highly spoken of should be called up for interview. 
And with respect to the candidate inspectors, I may 


1208. If the inspector had not marked on the minute 
‘‘very good,” or “fair," or "middling,” and that he 
had left it without a merit mark would the teacher 


“I +hni _ wirr-ionials in had left it witnout a meric marit wouia me ceacm 


an opportunity of judging as to the merits of the can- 
didates, and names are often added to the selected 
list at the instance of some members of the Board. 

1196. But there is no merit mark of junior inspector? 

— No merit mark. , , , , , 

1197. I think it would be desirable to have a record. 


From the minute sent out? 

1208a. From a reading of the minute with the mark 
omitted?— I do not think he would know. 

1209. The circular of 1912,* with regard to the per- 
sonal merit mark, was issued in December? — Yes. 

1210. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — There is one point I 


reports required for increment in the various grades. 
Are they the following: — Third grades, “fair,” “fair, 
"good.” Second grade, "fair,” "good,” good ; or 
“good,” "fair,” “good." Second of first, “good, 
“good,” “good.” First of first, “good," “good,” 
“very good”; or "good,” "very good,” "good’ ?— Yes. 

1198. Then the standard of reports required for pro- 
motion is different? — Yes. . 

1199. I suppose that the special regulation m the 


if this is the standard of had to ask you about incidentally before, and that v 


as to a return of such circulars to inspectors as had 
been communicated to the teachers? — Well, I brought 
them the very next day. The circulars issued to 
teachers since 1900 were about three or four only. 

1211. That was what I wanted to get. I wanted to 
see how far knowledge should be incident to the 
teacher of what instructions had been given to the 
inspectors? — Yes. 

1212. And you are not able to say? — I cannot tell 


circular of March, 1906,* although that circular is not you just at the present moment, 
sent out now periodically, stands good? — Well, I do 1213. The Bishop of Ross. — Y ou expressed an 

not know whether that regulation is communicated to 0 pj n j on that it was desirable that the minuto containing 

the senior inspector or not. I should like you to ask )bo merifc mark should bn communicated to the teacher 

Mr. Wyse that question, because he deals with thoso ftg B00n ag poi . sible after the inspection of the school?— 

questions. Yes 

1200. I should like to get it on the record, and we ' . , , , 

will ask Mr. Wyse. Will you read what that circular 1214. And I think you also stated that too calcula- 

says with regard to that— “The recommendations how- tion of the quarterly salaries dislocated the husin 

>ver, should” be governed by the following special of the Board, and frcq.icntly delayed the communication 
•egulation”? — "A teacher of the third grade shall not of these documents?— Yes, that is so. 


be promoted to the second grade unless the last three 
annual reports made upon his school by the inspectors 


1215. What effect in your opinion would the payment 
monthly salaries have on this matter? — Well, 


be marked at least "good.” A teacher in the second speaking, I think, for the office generally, we would 

grade shall not be promoted to the second section of welcome it, because we would be able to get a staff 

first grade unless at least two of the last three annual that would be devoted solely to payments, and we 

reports on his school be marked “excellent” or “very would not be obliged to take, off periodically a great 

good.” For promotion to the first section of the first number of men from tlieir ordinary work. The special 

grade three successive annual reports marked 6 t a ff would deal with salaries alone, and their time 


“excellent” or “very good” will be' necessary. 

1201. Am I to understand that it is not necesary for 
a teacher to begin again at the end of a triennial period, 
but that if he has two of these marks as the last mark 
in his triennial period, and he has one of these “good” 
marks in the first year of the next triennial period, 
that would entitle him to the promotion? — That is so — 
other conditions being satisfied. 


would be fully occupied. 

1216. That would lead to an increase of expenditure? 
— Yes, the amount was estimated. I don’t know the 
exact amount, but an estimate of the expenditure was 
given to the Treasury. 

1217. An increase of expenditure is a serious matter and 
I do not think where there is a big grant of 1J millions 


omer conarwons ceing sawsiieu. •» ...... — , T- ° „„ 

1202. Mr. Coffey.— That circular instructing that that would likely be sanctioned?— The addition 
inspectors with regard to the marks for promotion of the extra few thousand pounds would not be a very 

was issued in March, 1906? — Yes. serious thing. 


* Vide Appendix II. (12). 


* Vide Appendix II. (27). 
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FOURTH DAY.— THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 27th, 1913. 

At the Chief Secretary’s Office, Dublin Castle, at 11.15 a.m. 


Present Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman) ; The Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., 
Bishop of Ross ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d ; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage E. B. 
Harrison ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter MoMurrough Kavanagh, d.l. ; and Mr. 
Thomas Michael Kettle ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


27th February, 1913.] 


Mr. John McNeill, B.A., Chief Inspector, examined. 


1218 The Chairman. — How long, Mr. McNeill, have 
von been chief inspector?— Fourteen months. 

1219. And before that you were senior inspector?— 

1220. For how long? — About three years. 

1221. You came in under the system of competitive 
examinations? — Yes. 

1222. And you have just been fourteen months in 
your present position?— Fourteen months as chief in- 
spector. 

1223. The first thing you say you propose to deal 
with is your general arrangement for inspection, 
and management of circuits for inspection. Air. 
Dilworth has given us a very full account of the num- 
ber of circuits and the number of inspections, and that 
need not be repeated; but what do you mean by 
general arrangement for inspection? — For instance, the 
manner in which the inspection of the schools is 
divided up among the senior inspectors and district or 
junior inspectors. 

1224. I think we have had that? — Quite so. ^ You 
will understand that the senior inspector takes charge 
of a few schools in his own circuit, mostly convent or 
model schools. These are entirely under his own care. 
Of course, he may at auy time summon the assistance 
of the district or junior inspector if he wishes help in 
the matter of examining these; but these are his own 
peculiar property. They do not amount to more than 
nine or ten or a dozen, and then all the remaining 
schools in the circuit, say 400, are divided among the 
two district or junior inspectors, and the senior inspec- 
tor examines one-fifth of the number allotted to each. 

1224a. So far as I remember, we have had it stated 
that each of the district or junior inspectors would 
have about 180 schools?— Somewhere about that. It 
might be a little over. 

1225. In a circuit of 400 schools? — Yes. 

1226. And the senior inspector examines one-fifth 
each year? — Yes; this means that in five years he 
examines for general report all the schools in his circuit. 
This must be distinctly understood, because during 
those five years he visits in addition a great many 
schools incidentally. 

• 1227. He does not limit himself to one-fifth?— Oh, 

no; not at all. His object is at once to get acquainted 
with all the schools, and all the teachers and all the 
managers. 

1228. You try to go far beyond the fifth? — Oh, yes, 
we do, immensely beyond it. 


1229. Have you anything more that you include 
under general arrangements for inspection? — No; if 
you have got these facts. 


1232. 'Xou have twenty-two circuits, with how many 
inspectors? — There are a senior inspector and two dis- 
trict or junior inspectors in each circuit, making a total 
of 66, and 10 or 12 others. Mr. Wyse and Mr. 
Mangan have each a special employment assigned to 
them, and we have two women inspectors, Miss Kelly 
and Miss Burke, and that leaves four supernumerary 
inspectors in process of training. 

1283. Now we go on to the steps taken to secure 
uniformity of marking, and then you arrange that 
under five heads. These you regard as the means of 
promoting uniformity of marking, I understand? Yes. 

1234. First— the proper training of young inspectors. 
Now we have heard a little about that, but not very 
much, from Mr. Dilworth?— Perhaps I should go into 
the matter more fully. . , . . 

1235 What is the precise share of the chief inspector 
in inspections and awards?— He is in charge of eleven 
districts; he has to confer, for instance with the inspec- 
tors, and looks after the training colleges, and may ex- 
n auy school; but the chief mspeetor. o fan™, 
do not often examine schools incidentally?— Oh, yes, 
as often as their other duties will permit My idea is 
that it is one of the principal duties of the chief inspec- 
tor to go amongst the schools and make hnnself ac- 
quainted with the work that is going on. 

1236-7. Another duty is the general correction of in- 
snection?— He would also visit each of the eleven ^ cir- 
cuits that are- in his charge, and inspect the schools 
and ascertain how the work is being earned on. and 
then, of course, there are conferences with his col- 

lB 1238!’ He holds conferences?— Quite so. 

1239. Are those conferences regular, and is there a 
certain number of them in the year?— Yesi &e undeN 
standing is that each chief map® ctor dural d hold 
eleven conferences in the year; ««* » "J • ; 

each senior inspector’s circuit, and that, of course, ? 
carried out. As you know, our school year ends on 
the 30th of June. I have already held six of these 
SSriSSoS, a“d mean to hold th. other to before 

JU ?240 The BiSHOr Ob Boss.— Do you gaiher all the 
eenio. “doctor, of your di.triet to .tea 
To that conference are gathered aU tbe senmr a 
junior inspectors, and casual inspectors who may be 
working in the circuit. 

1241. The Chairman. — Are tho.e elm ooufereReea 

1 , preaeut at the«e?-The chief » P« s “* “ 

these and gives his ideas. 


1243 The Chairman.— Have you ever a general con- 
ference of the eleven circuits, gathering toptter ah the 
eleven senior inspectors— have J ou -£ gI depelM j on that 
-No, not a great conference. ^ 

SStth ttes as to the various matters to be 
discussed- ,, , , 

124*. Would it 

a gcuerel oouferoMe f * s Uo/ topoctore. 

w A-a. 4u.ii4Nciii, ou no uu uo v o iu uvw44 4.44 u4.w districts once i y > sen ; or inspectors of the 

The Chairman. — There are two chief inspectors with I believe a _ c ° n . v een held? — That has not been 
eleven circuits each?— Yes. eleven districts has not 


,14.4 4.0, C guu uurao lOCBS. 

1230. I think we have got the details? — Very well. 
Sir Hiram “Wilkinson. — I think the details had 

better be stated by you, perhaps, Mr. McNeill. 

1231. The Chairman. — There are two chief inspectors 
with eleven circuits each? — Yes. 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — That might be mentioned 
to Mr. McNeill, so as to have it down on the records. 
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Mr. John McNettx, B.A., Chief Inspector, examined. 


[Continued. 


. 1on o st ,a the senior 1257-8. That is stage three?— That is stage three, and 
held, except at one time s, in • 1 » blin and speut that results in the selection of some one person, 

inspectors were then summoned to ■ ? Board there and then selects the persons 

- oo-o «£%%% ■*— 0 , Boss. — You might mention wh.t 

from the conierencos.t presen held m. this ^ ^ objMt of tll0 eamim tion is, nnd how f„ th. 

SSmbM omdd s.j whst he had to say examination iniinenees the selection afterwn,d.?-WeIl, 

to them collectively. Of oontse, ho says whet he has 
to say to them individually. There would he no 
objection to that. . , , -r 

1246. Now, I return to the second point where 1 
broke off, that is the first of your second head, she 
proper training of young inspectors. lou were 
beginning to develop that. , . ... . 

The Bishop op Boss. — I t would be desirable to 
i little of the antecedents of these young men. 


of course, I cannot be responsible for the Board’s view 
of it, you know, my lord. 

1262. But the examination is not a general examina- 
tion? — It is not literally a general and scientific exami- 
nation. 

1263. The Chairman. — We heard yesterday from Mr. 
Dilworth that the examination was only a qualifying 
examination in some elementary subjects? — It is only 
a qualifying examination, and the idea is to clear off the 


B lv , e “ s a 11 e .° .. i t u t ra i n ; nEr an d whatever list any candidates absolutely unqualified. 

si s r r™°sr i — * * 

procure for you the last list we went through in toe 
mailer of selection. We get applications to the number 

0i m7-8°Ih'» ciADlKis.-I thinh the proper cour.e list by the Bo»rd?-Yery well, them the young inspec- 

would be for you to begin at the very beginning, and tor having been mformei of h.s appomtment, of course, 

Iho” us how 1 you invite applications, how you deni fails into the hands of the chief inspectors, who 


1264. The Chairman. — What is the next stage after 
these candidates have been selected out of toe selected 


how you i - rr . „ 

with them when they come in, and how the candidate! 
is selectod? — I will begin, then, with the advertisement 
that we put in toe papers for a junior inspector of 
schools. You can get a copy of toe adver- 

tisement. Replies reach the office, accompanied, 
of course, by copies of the candidate’s testi- 
monials, and an account of his qualifications; 
these are on a sheet. They are made out in a large 
sheet in alphabetical order. Opposite each candidate’s 
name is a full account of all his various qualifications, 


esponsible for his training. 

1265. Is he retained at toe head office here for some 
time under the chief inspectors? — No, he is not. He is 
immediately sent out to be trained by a senior inspector 
or by a head organiser. 

1266. To be with the senior inspector, I understand, 
in some district? — Well, in this way. He is sent out 
for a fortnight with each senior inspector. 

1267. And he passes from one oircuit to another? — 

t _ _ Yes, from one circuit to another so as to gain expe- 

his degrees and auy experience that he has had in rience, and, in the case of the junior inspectors toat I 

teaching, and so on. At the right-hand side toe names had, I arranged that they should ^go for a week with 


are given of the persons from whom he has testimonials. 

I can let you have a copy of the last sheet that was 
sent in in such a case. On this sheet there may be 
thirty or forty names, perhaps up to sixty. That 
sheet then comes before the chief inspectors, whose 
duty it is to go through it and select the best qualified 
persons in their estimation. 

1249-50. They make the selection?— Tliey make the 
first selection. 

1251. That selection is not final?— That is not final. 
They make toe first selection. That might embrace a 
dozen or twenty names, because the idea is to cast as 
wide a net as possible, and there is no reason why \ye 
should limit ourselves. I cannot tell you at this 
moment precisely toe number of candidates selected 
toe last time, but that can be ascertained also. 

1252. What is toe next stage of selection then? — The 
Resident Commissioner and the Secretaries would also 
revise the list, and cancel the name of any person 
toat they thought unsuitable, and add other names that 
they thought suitable. Finally it is toe product of the 
joint care of all the higher officials in toe office. And 
then those selected people would be summoned. 

1253. These selected candidates? — These selected 
candidates would be summoned for a qualifying exami- 
nation lasting over two days. It generally ranges over 
Saturday and Monday, and then all are interviewed by 
toe Board on the following Tuesday, the marks being 

’ s up in toe meantime. 


each head organiser in music and drawing and science, 
and do a week’s training with such head organiser. 

1268. Was that after they had gone through the train- 
ing with the senior inspectors in the several circuits? — 
It was. It would bo a matter of convenience. It 
was a matter of indifference really where they began. 
However, they go for a fortnight with each senior 
inspector, a fortnight with Mr. A., a fortnight with 
Mr. B., and during all that time the senior inspector 
is instructed to afford them every facility for acquiring 
a knowledge of their duties. They furnish during toat 
time trial or specimen reports which are criticised by 
the senior inspectors, and these are finally forwarded to 
the office for toe chief inspector to look over them. 

1269. This is a period of probation? — It is a period 
of probation. 

1270. Which may end in the probationer being re- 
jected?— It may, quite so. That lasts for six months. 

1271. At the end of six months they are appointed if 
they satisfy the chief inspectors— I suppose it is . the 
judgment of the chief inspectors that toe candidate 
has to satisfy?— Well, it would not bo finally settled 
by toe chief inspectors. 

1272. Well, if ho satisfies the judgment of toe higher 
officials then he receives his appointment definitely? 
Well, at the end of that six months too chief inspectors 
take into consideration confidential reports from the 
senior inspectors with whom the young inspector has 
been working. These are very important reports. 


1254. ‘They go before the Board after passing the because tlie senior inspectors are supposed to speak their 

qualifying examination?— Yes, after undergoing this minds perfectly freely, and they do, of course, on tnese 
nt „_j. n_ onensinns. as I have reason to know. 


examination, not passing. Of course, it is not really 
a question of passing it. If a candidate fails in any 
subject the marks that he gets are so noted. All the 
marks are submitted to toe Board. That examination 
is conducted by toe inspectors. 

1255. And the Board have all material for forming a 
judgment of the abilities of all these selected candi- 


occasions, 

1278. Is it the case that a certain number fail to 
satisfy the test after six months? — Well, not in my 
14 months’ experience. I could not say, but it is quite 
possible. I can give no definite information on that 
point. , 

1274. If you are satisfied, I think I might go o" n 


dates when they appear? — They have three things to the second point? — We stopped at the confidential 

guide them. They have this list that I have told you report from the senior inspector. Then there is a 

of containing the degrees and qualifications, and the further professional examination in which theBe young 

result of too examination, and they have their own inspectors are required to pass in certain protes- 

estimates of the candidates personally. sional subjects, such as, for instance, methods of teacn- 

1256. They are introduced one by one before the ing, and so on, to show that they are able to examine 

Board? — On© by one. schools in technical subjects such as music. 

* Tide Appendix XI. 
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,o, 5 Ha,« they any direct training in mothod, or 
ia itstapl? practical training that the, get!-Tractrcal 

M 1276 6 'lhe» i. no suck thing as direct instruction in 
method?— Thev are supposed to study for themselves. 

^ i077 In books?— Yes, in certain specified text-books. 
S' Ha. if.™, been contemplated to have .lectures 

™ method for candidate inspectors?— Well, no I do 
on rnetnoa ror they are fairly well up in 

Ss method? and besides they have a splendid oppor- 

m0 ^r methods m a good school from a good teacher 
I 1 was going on to mention that after this professional 
1 Nation thev are further required at the end of 
S^rSmLthsto inspect a school to the satisiactrcn 

coder their .yesf- 

^TOM^MeTtbe ejes oi the senior inspectors ?-0! 
1280. unoei j candidate passes all 

SLfS»“ P ete» consider that he is at liberty to 
inspect-he is ..JJ” 1 , ®“nothe? P sirmoiths“ and fo“hat 
SJ. < SSfS‘ ai“„f &ha, he is allowed to 
inspect and do independent work. 

1281 The Bishop of Ross.— He has not got a section 

wards! becl^ Sc-ffp-g 
he will be employed in assisting in various parts of the 

country. 

1282 The Chairman. — He is asked under the eye 
oi too senior inspectors to conduct a. mdep*ndent 
inspection of a school or schools. Is that so? That is 

8 °'l283. Does he receive any definite instructions about 
the manner of awarding merit marks and dtawmgjp 
reports?— Yea; he receives, of course, copies of all those 
circulars that are sent out to the inspectors. 

1284. My point is this, does he learn by example or 
by direct advice the grounds and methods for Rawing 
up a report and awarding a merit mark?— Yes, that is 
what the whole six months’ training with the senior 
inspector is directed to. He enters a school with the 
senior inspector; he furnishes his own report, and tnat 
is submitted afterwards to the senior inspector and ne 
is supposed in each ease to assign a merit mark of ms 
own, and if the senior inspector disagrees with tlias 
he points out to him where he has gone astray. 

1285. The examination is under the eyes of the two 
senior inspectors. He would make his awards then? 

He would make his awards. 

1286. Would they criticise that report there and then, 
and tell him the reason?— That would all be done pre- 
viously. Perhaps he would have, say, 50 or 100 cases 
of that done by the individual senior inspector by whom 
he is being trained. That report made by the two 
senior inspectors afterwards would be a confidential 
report sent to the chief inspector with a view to deter- 
mine whether he has benefited by the six months 
training or not. That would not be a part of his 
training; it would be more a test. 

1287. The Bishop of Ross. — Then during the second 
six months the young inspector is doing work from 
place to place, and at the end of that period does he 
get a section? — That might vary. That would vary, 
of course, according to the manner in which vacancies 
occur. In my own case I was two years before getting 
charge of a district. 

1288. The Chairman. — If you are done with that 
question I will proceed to exchange of schools 
between Inspectors. I do not quite understand what 
you mean by that? — Well, the interchange of schools in 
each circuit. 

1289. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Just to clear up. It 
would depend upon a vacancy, and it would depend 
also probably, would it not, on the progress of the 
young inspector, the time at which he would re- 
ceive a post as junior inspector? — If we thought that 
he had not benefited thoroughly by this training, that 
he was not quite ready for taking charge of a district, 
we should certainly postpone his appointment. 


1290. As a rule, roughly, what is the average time 
before he is appointed ; how long after this time of the 
training? — Well, as well as I can say roughly, I should 
say 18 months or two years. 

1291. It would be between 18 months and two years 
before he would be set to go independently to examine 
schools? — Oh, no. After passing his six months’ pro- 
bation, and passing this final professional examination, 
he must satisfy two senior inspectors as to his capacity 
to examine a school, he would then be allowed to go 
into a school, and do independent work at the end of 
that six months, but not placed in regular charge of a 
section till, say, two years. 

1292. That inspection by him would not take the 
place of the inspection by the junior inspector, belong- 
ing to that circuit or that part of the circuit? — We 
should accept that inspection made by the junior 
inspector after that training as sufficient. 

1298. The Chairman. — The candidate inspector? — 
The candidate inspector. 

1294. You would accept that as sufficient? — Yes. 

1295. Because it has passed under the eyes of the 
senior inspectors, and so you accepted it? — Do you 
mean the report? 

1296. I understand that the report was made to the 
chief inspector, who went over it and confirmed it? — 
Oh, yes, the report of the two senior inspectors. 

1297. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — At certain stages 
there are certain inquiries into the qualification of this 
candidate inspector, and I wanted to follow his career 
closely from the time that he began to issue reports 
regarding schools, not doing it in the presence of any- 
body else?— Weil, the stage during which he is under 
tuition, so to speak, ceases at the end of six months. 

At any rate at the end of six months he is allowed to 
examine schools independently. Of course, during 
the next six months he is always strictly in charge of a 
senior inspector. The duty assigned to him is one 
with regard to which He could not possibly go astray. 
Schools that are likely to be difficult the senior inspec- 
tor takes up himself. . 

1298. The Chairman.— That goes on during the 
second six months?— During the second six months. 

1299 Sir Htpi xt Wilkinson. — And till this time he 
i> still'learning Ms work?— Weh practically hie work. 

1300. Under supervision ? — At the end of the second 

six months lie gets permanent appointment from the 
Commissioners, but we do not at all guarantee him the 
charge of a section or district. . , , . 

1301. The Bishop of Ross. — -He has to do job work/ 

— To do job work. , . . 

1302. The Chairman. — We were at the second point. 
The exchange of schools between inspectors?— I sum- 
marise these things that tend to produce uniformity, 
and among these I might mention the interchange of 
schools between the senior and district inspectors. 

1303. That is what you mean by interchange/ ies, 
I consider myself that it is a very useful thing for pro- 
ducing uniformity, because the senior inspector sees 
what the other man has been doing. 

1304. And then the other point you rely “P on 18 *“ e 

transfer of inspectors?— Inspectors are transferred after 

staying in a circuit for about 5 years. The inspector 
is then removed. 

1305. Would he not be retained longer tean 6 years? 
-There is no definite rule about it. He might be 
transferred at 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 years 


1306. You rely on the transfer of inspectors, you 
say, to secure uniformity of marking? Yes. 

1807. Are jon aware of certain cases where *«*““; 
fer of inspectors has led apparently to a ““““j 
change of standard— that ie alleged with teg. d totta 

-a *0 

approximate. 

1308. In the end?— In the end. 
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1309. B» r . Ross. The p«iod o. WRi» \£t 

is the trouble l xes. .. spectors to attend these lectures for, say, one day, so 

1310. The Chairman. — You think that they wouia ag to j. & g 0od i dea 0 { w hat the organisers were doing, 

tend to approximate in the end? — I do, and it is a most a tlling that would be distinctly profitable. On such a 

useful thing. point there would be a good deal of discussion. And then 

1311 You have told us already about the conferences, p seQ ] iere that we discussed the use of story books, and 

You sa'v you would hold one yearly in each of your 11 that those story books were not to be regarded as text- 

circuits' with the senior inspectors? — That is the mini- books to be made up, but to be used as narratives, 

which the children would take an interest in, also that 

1319 Yon sav that tiers is no general conference at tie lessons should not be Interrupted tor onplsn.tion 

1312. You say t lai rue e b h the ohief or attention to hard words, aud so on. And then as 

least regularly held in Dubl ■ bas been to the use of silent reading as a means of acquiring 

officials of all the circuits m Ireland — lhere has been . ■ Mrt b . nt thine— that silent read- 


officials of all th< 
none since 1903. 


information — a most important thing — that silent read- 
ing should be made use of in that way, and how it 


1313. In your pretty long experience as a district 8b ould bo tested in the school. And then as to senior 

inspector you have sat at many of those conferences l arithmetic for girls, I mentioned that I thought we 

Yes. should be very moderate in our requirements as to the 

1314 And vou have held some of them?— Yes. amount of arithmetic that should be expected from the 

, * „ Q „ LW without reveal- school girls, and as for myself , when finding girls engaged 

1315. Now could you give us a l » ; n t rY i ng to work a sum in cube root and the transfer 

mg any secrete, of how _a 1 V? _ osit i 0 n vou of stocks and shares, three or four thousand pounds at 
m the first place I may assu P f „,.„ aea 21 per cent, to 2] per cent., I really thought that these 

put it m here, the * e o l f . h things were not i u the least useful, and that I thought 

is to secure a uniform standard?— Yes, that is tue they B mighfc bQ much more usefully employed, and that 
chief object. arrangements might be made of a more practical 

1316. Now would vou give the Committee some idea natui . 0- 

oi how joa go to wo* at the oonferenco»-Shall I bog.n ^ ^ your syllabus for girls? — Oh, yes. 


with a conference I held as chief inspector? 

1317. Yes. Describe one of them? — Well, speaking 


1328. Are these in your syllabus for girls? — Oh, yes. 
I merely give the cube root for illustration. 

1329. Mr. Henly. — The cube root does not come into 




circuit as I can, aud collect the results in those schools. . 

, 0 „ „„„„ 1330. The Chairman. — Then the next point? — Then 

1818. By your own observation?— From my own ^ to ^ s(jhool hour8) T mentioned that I found 
observation, and make these results the subject of con- sQme places the children detained to unreason- 

ference. able hours at schools, that I met them arriving home 

1319. You put these results before the inspec- f rom schools at half-past four o'clock, and I thought 
tors? — Yes, with any other point or points that I tbafc was a thing that was undesirable. And another 
have on my notes. If I thought that_ any subject was point that I really considered very important was that 
not being taken up fully iu a district, for instance, we hoped that the inspectors would not act as merely 
cookery, and that it was desirable to try to get it judges of merit marks, bub that the best man was the 
extended, or if I thought that there was a tendency to man wbo did the most to aid tho school as advisor and 


be rather exacting in the requirements with regard to helper of tho teacher, and not merely as an adjudicator 
any one particular subject, for instance, arithmetic, 0 f merit marks. 

I consider that I should mention that. 1331; You have not touched on uniformity?— Well, 

1820. But would you, for instance, introduce at that cases of individual schools would eoine up for discus- 
conference the consideration of tho merit mark of a s j on f rom the point of view of a uniform standard, 
certain teacher whose school you yourself personally 13S2 . Wou ld ho mention tho difficulties?— He 
examined with reference to the mark of the district WQuld ntUm tbo difficulties with regard to such and 
inspector of this district?— Do you mean to bring for- such ft s(jbool hnyi fc 8(jch ftU(1 such a report. I 
ward the case of an individual school before the in- . bfc mcntiou tba fc I had visited tho school, giving my 
soector who is resnonsible at the conference? ■ . ■ ” r.r 


sly as an adjudicator 


ward the case of an individual school before the 
spector who is responsible at the conference? 

1321. Yes? — I do not know that I have ever done 


opinion as to its classification (whether ‘‘ good ” or 
“ very good,” etc.), and eliciting the inspector’s 


but I think I should prefer to take another course, aud opinion; then a discussion would follow. 


it before him individually 


1333. With your experience of this marking of “ ex- 


1322. But you would uot bring such cases before celleut,” “very good,” “fair,” ‘‘middling,” and 


the conferences? — I should be inclined to think nob. 
I should not approve of that, of finding fault with an 
inspector before his colleagues. 

1323. It might not be finding fault, but it might be 
raising a question? — Yes, and then, of course, at these 
conferences inspectors mention everything. Of course, 
the chief inspector takes the principal part, hut one 
endeavours to elicit from his colleagues all the points 
that they think it necessary to mention. 


is there not a difficulty found by inspectors in labelling 
men in that way? — I have seen it in print that an in- 
spector, giving liis opinion of a teacher, says “ probably 
good, shading off to fair,” or something like that. 

1334. Is that generally felt? — No. 

1335. One of your inspectors seemed to be puzzled as 
to how ha would label a man? — Well, I have never found 
any difficulty myself. I regard these labels as loop- 
holes into which a merit mark may be put. The 


1324. Have you anything more to tell us about the trouble arises from a very different thing. Take a 

procedure at these conferences? — I could furnish you teacher, for instance, who has had favourable reports 


procedure at these conferences? — I could furnish you teacher, for instance, who has had favourable reports 
with notes now that have been made that would give for two years. Then he comes to tho third year, then, 
you a general idea of what would be the subjects of of course, his increment or promotion depends on this 
discussion. report. That is where the trouble begins. I need not 

1325. Have you notes?— I have, of course, mv own teU y° u tliafc supposing a man has got two good reports, 

notes. aud then the third year his inspection comes, i say 

Ison t* • ki u ... there is uot an inspector who inspects in that case 

1326. It might be worth while to hear one of those tbat doe8 not keenly fce i the position when lie goes 

notes just to see how the thing works?— For instance, to inspecfc that school, and if he makes up Ins mind 
here are some rough notes of some points that were aftor the lupse of au bo ur or so that tho school is good, 
discussed, but, of course these are very rough, and one he broat hes freely, and all is well. But one of the most 
subject leads on to another. trying things that an inspector comes across is this. 

1327. Mr. Harrison. — How many inspectors attended Supposing that matters arc not going very well m 
this particular conference? — Well, as a rule, three, the school, he begins to be afraid that the teacher may 
sometimes more. The first matter that I brought under only get a fair or middling report, which would deprive 
the notice of my colleagues was that the organisers in him of liis increment. That is a very severe responsi- 
kmdergarten and cookery, and so on, were giving lec- bility, but I need not tell you what the result is 1 ue 
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insoectors are only human. The inspector looks about 1344. Mr. Coffee. — Did I understand that these 
tn find out in such a case by dint of probing if there adverse circumstances might include an epidemic in 
1° me points in which the school deserves a good the district?— I said that might be one of the things, 
mark and then he gives the teacher a good mark, that 1345. What else?— It includes everything that could 
r v.» Vtannpnc possibly militate against the teacher outside of his own 

is w PP • action. I only mentioned an epidemic as an instance. 

1336. That is general ?-That is general. 1B46 . Mr. Dilworth led us to rather think that 

1337. In your experience? — Yes, and my experience ft referred to a bad school-house and bad equipment? — 

is perfectly clear on that point, though the very opposite Of course, these are more or less included. It says, 

has been stated. I find that in the third year, the •• Character of the premises," and so on, but it is put 
critical year for the teacher , the reports incline j n so that there can be no possible loophole. 

to leniency. I have no hesitation in sayrng so. 1347 Mr . Henlv.— T hen do you not deny teachers 

Mr. Wyse deals with these increm J ’ promotion when the school is not clean and tidy and the' 

and I think you null find that that is general rule £ ut . officeg 8anitaryi and so 011? _ No . i wou ld not go so 
that reports tend to rise in the t i y • , far as that, for the teacher must be responsible to a 

I blame the inspectors for that, it is omy numan cerfcaiu exfcent> and we caunot get away from it . 

nature. There is a man there wiom y Someone must be responsible for the neatness and tidi- 

a useful and hard-working man, an i ness of the school, but the degree to which the teacher 

year depends on this report. must be responsible for the neatness and tidiness of 

1338. And the apparent falling off of the school may the school is one which is perfectly easily aseertain- 

be due" to some temporary and recent cause? — Yes, all able by any inspector. In practice, there is no trouble 


t.hinss are carefully counted up. about it at all. You come into a school, and you find 

, . . the desks bad and the floor bad. Well that does not 

1339. And we have it from you that it is your a ff eo t the teacher in any way, not in the least; but 

im opinion, and a very general feelmg among tne you may £ nd the floor littered with papers strewn 


that third year is a very delicate thing in the 
case of the standard of a school?— They feel a great 
responsibility, and I know, furthermore, that it always 
, , • iLo ic lo-nionp.-o in the case 


slates in disorder, window-sills untidy, and so on, and 
unquestionably the teacher is responsible for that. 
1348. In the circular for 1906,* it is made clear that 


works out in oue direction, that is leniency m the case p romo tion i 8 depending upon more than that. It 

of awarding the merit mark, for I have occasionally g bere the inspector is at liberty to recommend 
said to some of the men, “ Perhaps you were a little deserving teachers for promotion if they fulfil certain 

easy on so-and-so,” and the reply has been, ‘ Oh,, well, conditions about “ very good’s," and so on, but that 

that was his third year, the critical one for his mere- ^ - g ^ ^ a j £0 j n ^ 0 consideration the general condition 
ment or promotion,” and, of course, there was nothing 0 £ the school and the out-offices as regards sanitary 

more to be said. and hygienic arrangements, and the cleanliness and 

1840 Now, with regard to the grading of the schools brightness of the school-room. Now is it fair to make 
with certain marks, would you look at the section 11 of the teacher responsible for keeping the out-offices clean, 
the general report?* I want to have your opinion about and all that sort of thing, and the school-house clean- 

the wording of that. It appears, does it not, ambiguously surely that is not part of a teacher s work?-Who 

drafted? The question is as to the wording there, should be responsible for keeping the school-house clean 

“ Making due allowance for any adverse circum- and tidy but the teacher? 

stances.” What is the exact intention of it, or how 1349. But is the teacher responsible for scrubbing 
does it work with regard to equipment, and all those the floor?— I have indicated pretty clearly the points 
things? — That sentence, you say, is considered to be on which the teacher should be responsible, xou win 
ambiguous, “ And making due allowance for any adverse find two schools under very similar circumstances as 
circumstances with which the teacher may have had regards attendance of children, the one untidy and the 
to contend.” Well certainly there may bo disadvan- other tidy. ,, , „ 

tageous circumstances under which the teacher would 1350. Is he responsible for having the out-offices 
labour, for instance, an unsuitable house, unsuitable on cleaned out?— Now, you understand, I would not, I 
account of size. think, say so, but there is always a certain amount of 


to contend.” Well certainly there may bo disadvan- other tidy. ,, , ~ „ 

tageous circumstances under which the teacher would 1350. Is he responsible for having the out-offices 
labour, for instance, an unsuitable house, unsuitable on cleaned out?— Now, you understand, I would not, i 
account of size. think, say so, but there is always a certain amount of 

cleanliness about out-offices for which the teacher is 

1341. Would adverse circumstances come in under responsible. If he has always pupils under proper con- 

this head, the character of the school, the social condi- trol, the out-offices would be fairly tidy. Of course, 
tion and ages of the pupils, and the number of the any one of these things really would be a very small 

teaching staff, in making an allowance for the teacher factor in determining whether the teacher is to get 

rather than in deducting from his merits — that is, if a promotion, but they are to be taken into account, 
very good teacher is in a wretchedly-equipped school, 1351. The Chairman. — In query No. 13, in cases for 
you take into full account the disadvantages he is general report where a general inspection is to be held 
under? — Oh, yes. by the senior inspector, there are these words as to an 

,, , ... . ,, •. alteration of the mark of the school, “ State whether 

1342. Mr. Dilworth and you say that m the mterpre- ^ alfceratioa ig a pp r0 ved by the senior inspectors. 


tation?— There is no doubt that the idea is to give the ^ , g me ntioned f n that way by this circular as if it 
teacher the fullest advantages of any disadvantageous had occurred Are there many cases where a junior 
ciicumstances under which he labours. That, for in- district inspector will lower or raise the mark on his 
stance, might include an epidemic. own responsibility and unchecked?—^, no, that does 

1343. But the cleanliness and neatness of the school, im Ply *hat ** nffirial 


1343. But the cleanliness and neatness of the school, ““Fv .A,, official 

and a number of things like that, win not depend so “Aowlh ”«nk of 'Lijr ta.p.otor cannot chLge the 

much on the teacher as on the provision that ought to u « u ’ „ .,.. wer pj that cuerv 

be made by the local authority?— My view about that is ® U ?P f ^ $JL Qn tte point . Vat 


perfectly clear and I think it is held by all the inspectors, 
that the cleanliness and neatness of the school, or .the 
degree in which the teacher is responsible for that, is a 


“ No,” he is informed of his duty on the point. That 
is merely to keep a check on Ms procedure. 

1352. Mr. Harrison. — That is a recent addition? 


matter that is perfectly easily ascertained. Then, of Yea, I should think so. ,, T 

course, there is an amount for which the manager is re- 1353.The Chairman. There is tr0 Ved us a 
sponsible. The teacher has absolutely nothing to do with want to ask you on a P 0111 , ... ; i„:j OI1 y- e 

that, and the merit mark is not affected by that in any good deal, and that is the stress that is T ” Vue 

way. I have known cases of schools that are extremely tone of a school as compared with 

poor buildings, badly equipped and badly furnished, Now, is there much yanety a g } _J f rom the 
yet, of course, kept perfectly clean and tidy, and my the way of interpreting ihat ad™e “ a totou”?-I 
view was that under these circumstances that state Board, that they areto lay gr ,, anv ere ater 

of things was very creditabla to th. teaohar, and I have would not think . that ”*"*.“* 8r “*“ 

always said so. variety than might be reasonably expected. 

* Vide Appendix TV. (1). * Vide Appendix II. (12). ^ 
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, 1 the head of 1365. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— But the visit did not 

4 an?wbafc d is StaKSt?* Board?-Well, in reavdt in the alteration of the merit mark of any school? 

nS a 1366. Mr. Harrison.— There are three heads. I was 

undefinable, and I 1 g y e uot prepared to follow this exactly, but I think the 

1355 It is a matter of instinct?— In practice 1 can uesfcions j shall ask will cover the whole of this 
tell vou how it works out. In practice there is no nd< L W ant first of all to get au idea of how 

great trouble about it when one walks into a school, and tkese merit mar ks are arrived at, and the judgment of 
finds the pupils orderly and attentive to their work, the scllool arl .i V ed at. I understand that every school, 
and the teachers prepared for their work, and systemati- e teacIier) aud every subject of instruction has a 
callv carrying it out, aud the pupils evidently taking mark a8sigQed to it?— Oh, well, not necessarily in the 
an interest in their business, one would at once eral reiK)r t. The inspector might content himself 
sav the tone of that school is good, but as to definition with se ] ect j n g. He may advert to all of these if he 
I would simply sum it up by saying the tone is goo . cb oses or only a few. 

1356 Now I wish to ask you one more question. 136 6 a. If it is a formal inspection?— If it is a formal 
You sa'v that the visiting of the schools by the higher inspection he will examine more minutely in any 
officials is among the things which tend to secure sub j ect . 

uniformity. I suppose you mean officials like tne 13G7 _ But this is the general usage, is it not, at a 
Resident Commissioner and Mr. Dilworth — yuite so. fomial inspection?— The term “ formal inspection” is 

1357. They have visited, ="£j ^ 


formity— do ’you want to make any general statement nical term, 
as to those visits?— Well, I have accompanied the Resi- 1368. I • 


oth2 7 ;v« ' W LBs How does this’ secure uni- a.school that has been doing badly. It is quite a tech- 

M r to^ose°visit8?— ' Welb Ibwe accompanied the Besi- 1368. I wiU take the case of such a school. It need 
dent Commissioner and Mr. Dilworth on a good many not be examined every year, but there comes round a 
short visits, and I understand what takes place. y ear) aild fi e uses this report? — He uses this report. 
These short ’visits paid by higher officials, such as the 1369 And he ig obligQd to g j ve a general mark to the 
Resident Commissioner and Mr. Dilworth, do not, ot 8chool> is he not ?_ Quite so. 

to S .*h?» UJO. He i. oblig.d lo give a general mark to ft. 

going on in the school, and the Resident Commissioner teacher? Yes. . ' . , , 

occasionally follows this up with remarks in the school 1371 . But he may if he likes omit these subjects l— 
book, in my experience always of a laudatory kind, pj e ma y advert to one or two or three or four or all. 
such’as “ this is a well-taught school,” or “this is a d37 2 . Mr. Coffev. — Or none? — Or none, 
model of fthat a country .chool ^old be. There m.J HA«MSON.-Then I find that the teeters in 


1371. But he may if he likes omit these subjects?— 
He may advert to one or two or three or four or all. 

1372. Mr. Copfev. — Or none? — Or none. 

1373. Mr. Harrison. — Then I find that the factors in 
arriving at the mark which is necessary are first of all 
the state of the premises? — The state of the premises 
as far as the teacher is responsible. 

1374. We will come to that. I am using the expres- 


so far as that is sion „ afcate of tho premis68 generally, including the 

jE^^Sto” I /onskler, of couJe, ftatT right edrool-houee its cle.nlinOM, eqn jent end cveryftmg. 
S. l£n .. ft «,*• “ e «t° “ “v” “7S‘.,rI£-e y of the in.truetio. 

ideri' to the method in wliioh in.peetion is being as tested bj any eamm.at.on 1m likes, that is eo?- 

187ii!°kow take the first head of these, - state of 
Sent SSs“m« .Sd that in Ms opinion (he. the premises!/ ’-Pardon me, one moment. Them may 

cause, of course, the Resident Commissioner does not be (I mean in the enumeration, it is i not q uite e y 

by anV means insist on his opinion j he only mentions it) to cheek it as it goes along) other things that yon bate 

•J -i ** “•»« * * ■»«" '™‘ - -*“*• ^“S^d “Xtone, would it 

1358. In that district?— In that district. He said no t?_Yes, one might regard discipline, of course, as 

that on one occasion. coming under tone to a certain extent. 

1359. In your presence ?— To me. 1378. And I presume the marking of th e renters 


18DH. in your presence! — xu uio. ‘"'ft “ , p — , . “ 

1360. Mr. CoyrEY. Since yomappoin^i. a. chief - ff e ^,toMd” it K 


inspector? — Yes, since my appointment as chief in- 
spector, and as the Resident Commissioner had ex- 

J XI. - 4 - T onmo nf thARR Schools 


would not consider preparation for work as affecting tl 


pressed’ that opinion, I visited some < of I^mayTe on tho border lino between tone and 
myself as well, and procured reports of some schools m v ?— Yes quite so. I would rule out prepara- 

the section from the semor inspector in charge. tion fo/ work! ’ I would classify that as not coming 

1361. The Chairman.— You immediately went to under the head of tone . it i s ma de away from the 

make up your mind? — Well, yes, of course, because school-house, iu the teacher’s own house, as a rule, 
action must be taken on what the senior and chief in- and canno t really come under tone to my mind, 
spectors think with regard to a matter that the Resi- i 3 go. But if it does not come under the one head 
dent Commissioner merely advanced an opinion on. y, wdl eome under the other. It will come under effi- 
We found that opinion, I might say, justified. cienoy, won’t it? — Preparation for work? 

1362. You did find it justified, and may I ask what 13 qi. Yes.— Well, it may be brought in under that, 

action was taken? — I interviewed the district inspector 1882. Unless a man is prepared for it the instruction 

on the question. will not be efficient, will it? — As a rule not. 

1363. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Sir Samuel asked you 1383 _ Taking the first head, I understand that the 
what action was taken, and you said you interviewed responsibility for cleanliness, warming, the provision 
the district inspector. Was any alteration of the merit 0 £ suitable apparatus ultimately falls on the teacher?— 
mark of any school ever made in consequence of your Qh, no. Responsibility for providing for warming the 
inquiry with regard to that? — Well, it would be more sc hool? 

with a view to his future marking. The Resident „ 

Commissioner’s opinion was not meant to lead J 004 . xe . no. 

to any action of that sort. It was merely a general 1385. Supposing the manager does not warm 

statement. school? — The teacher is not responsible, and they my 

1864. The Chaielan. — In hot the Bonita* Com*, do without a fire entirely, end that has often! n»PP® ■ 


inquiry with regard to that? — Well, it would be more school? 

with a view to his future marking. The Resident „ 

Commissioner’s opinion was not meant to lead J 004 . xe . no. 

to any action of that sort. It was merely a general 1385. Supposing the manager does not warm 

statement. school? — The teacher is not responsible, and they my 

1364. The Chairman . — In fact the Resident Commis- do without a fire entoely ^d that has often happen . 
sioner thought that something needed to be done to and I say to the teacher m that case, un, y 
•secure more uniformity in future?— Yes. not to blame - 
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1886 But the children will suffer, and the work will 1402. I congratulate you?— And the answer is, it is 

fflr ’so that it comes to this, that if the manager a matter for congratulation, 

d not warm the school, the teacher in his own in- 1403. But if in the provision of paper there is not a 

must does it not?— Well, the warming of the sufficient supply the teacher is not able to give a suffi- 

te vTol is Drovided for in this way as a rule, of course, cient number of exercises?— Now the children in the 

scnooi p Recently an Act of Parliament has been school have no school fees to pay, their education is 

™U?ed nro'vidine funds for the purpose, and I suppose quite free, and they really should provide themselves 

fhf nnestion won’t arise in the future as in the past. with on exercise book which costs id. or Id. 

i!W7 The Chairman.— Do I understand you to say 1404. You do not find that the children make the 
IiuQTiroblem of the cleaning of the schools is teacher suffer for want of them— do the children provide 

Well Parliament has made a grant, I think, them?-The children do, as a rule, but I am quite pre- 
, V? 9 i non pared to admit that I have known too often cases 

nQfw ’ Mr HARRISON.— We are dealing with the past? where the teacher sees that a child has no exercise book, 

dealing with the past. Well, what happens and the teacher provides the book, and it is most unfor- 

~ that the teacher endeavours to procure from the tunate, because the teacher s salary is small enough 

children a subscription to provide moans tor warming to all conscience. 

UP the school, that is to say, turf and coal. In the 1405> i presume, though you may demur to the state- 
old times tho farmers in the neighbourhood used to men t, that the teacher might possibly suffer for defects 

supply contributions of a load of turf, and so on, and w iri c h } t j a primarily not his duty to make up?— I 

in many places that still obtains. _ demur to that decidedly. 

1389. Am I right in saying that the responsibility 140G . In no case is it possible?— In no case. 

viiTfcbLu^ma'fina’ no’fee' I do 'not. blame ihe ^1407. And to «nj part of I,elandl-In any part of 

““man' there i. the other alternative, that the '*408.' Then ive come to the second factor, which is 
■JJKL' the work they ehould, the children tone. I believe an attempt has been made to define 
teachers cannot do the J teachers oannot tone in yonr instructions. I do not know whether you 

The* amount of work that can be done in a cold agree with me that a perfect definition is qrnte .topes- 
rchtouf weXfnl, but it is most uudeair.ble. eiblesf-In the circular it is ...d to b. almost nndefin- 

■ t" 9 ,' d hS Bl done uuder^he^dgef—^ry 1 g’ood work & 1409. "Well, in any case, the verdict as to the tone 
“ ^diu^wiihoui a fire lt ril. It is very uiiesirsble must depend very largely on the impression treated to 

Zt’SSta-tohfh si, and nn- the mind of ft. pmteni.r inspector who Visits the 


that there should be no fire in the setool, and nn- the mind of the particular m.pector who Visits tae 

£*3* *- *> ssa 1 k £i o iwS ssxgt do., with ^ 

the teacher has been comTiidiid a y 7 vidualf— Well, of course, all standards are not exactly 

P TaS to SU'.t that alike. I must make that clear. We do not pr.t.nl 

statement of mine is oorrectf-The responsibility for thari^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ e>m , IaMon . 
tt fs93. I sa, it ultimately falls on tbe te»herf-Well, able miform% posciblef-In the jndgment of tone! 
he feels himself obliged. Wo teacher who has a kindly “g- ^ ^ ia ',_y eSi y thtok it is so. and I 

h “ 3 94"Th.n“ ho I tS, It that the ^ applies to ^ ^ “““elf £ nest head eBcie.a, of 

provision of suitable apparatus!— That this would affect tt “2 st ruetion and proficiency of the children. I 


1418'. You thiuk it is?— Yes, I think it is so, and I 
have every reason to think so. • . 


the merit mark of the teacher? 


“«5TH.T5a«lS responsibility tolim.tel, fall, on %%&££** 

he teacher? — No, I would not agree with that, because “ion ^ “aim^airrvea y the inspection of 
i you take a concrete subject-geography, for instance ■» made on U«>g w» j, it no t?-Well, 


— and if the inspector finds that the manager 


provided proper materials for teaching geography, such, 


has not the exercise books of the children, 


these are things that may be supplemented. It may 


for instance, as globes or maps, he makes all allow- or J,“ s up] jemented by the examination test?— Yes, 
anoe possible for it. He gives the teacher a good mark ^ to t that im 1S a supplement to the 

m geography when ho ascertains that the teacher has that , 0 u mentioned. 

done his best m the absence of these requisites. .. , the 

1396. It would not in any case affect the merit mark 1416. And it would also appear hom som 

of the school?— In no case, but quite the reverse, documentary evidence that many inspectois cacuiated 
because one would be naturally more inclined to give the percentage of passes and 

credit to a teacher who had struggled to do his best set?— But, of course, I oou i inspector might 

without the apparatus. f , gS ^ 

1397. Now I will take the case of reading books. f •; L sr ninine readme? 

Supposing the supply is insufficient. The children, 01 ’ , , or ui. m pti c ? Has 

I understand, provide their own — very well, they may 1417. Well, a better test is o _ r, 

provide old ones with torn pages, and that sort of thing, anyone given evidence that a l 
and the teacher cannot do the best work with them? — 1418. It is in some of the documentary evidence 

But he can do the best he can, and any reasonable in- we have. — Might that documentary evidence he 

specter will make every allowance, I have frequently submitted to me? 

come across that, and the teacher has said there are attached certain importance to the 

only two or three books in the class, and I have remon- ’ . hat they' get from this examination, and cal- 

strated. with the children. culate how many ° aB9e d 0 r failed.?— That would be an 

1398. Mr. Coffey. — You have qualified your state- exceedingly rare thing. There is_ no reason why an 

ment, Mr. McNeill, that any reasonable inspector would inspector in testing a class in arithmetic should no 
do it, but there are some unreasonable ones? — Oh, I sa y ant j j don’t know what would be the objec i , 

do not admit that. that so many would pass or so many would 

1399. The Bishop of Ross— You take every precau- not see any objection to it, bu i is undo ^ cf 

tion to make them reasonable? — That is what I far, from common, and I certai y 

endeavour to say. using it myself. 

1400. Mr. Harrison.— Then I take the provision of 1420. Then, of course, you have xJJ 6 £ y in * 

slates and paper? — We do not want slates to be pro- tions? — Oral examination by , P aues tion if be 
vided. W. K rapidly gstftog then, banished. They speetor is at liberty; be might , ask a h 

are most insanitarS, iLAtotalm. things. wanted to know anything, and 


slates and paper? — We do not want slates to be pro- tions? — Oral examination by the inspec r 
vided. W. i rapidly getting them banished. They apeetor is at liberty; be might ask » 

are most insanitar?, iffi. things. wanted to ta«w *nyth,ng, and ‘^»Xn to” snhoj 

14 01.. But still they are extensively in use at pre- be s o U no ’ largely the oral examination by the 
sent?— Not to a very great extent. We are gradually *°-day ujxemy iarg v 
getting rid of them, I am glad to say. teacher himSelf ’ 
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[Continued. 


‘ 27th February, 1918.] 


1421. The Chairman. — In the presence of the inspec- 
tor? — y eS) on the ground immediately covered by the 
class; say, for instance, that the inspector takes up the 
log book, and asks the teacher to examine the class on 
the work done for the last 5 weeks. 

1422. Mr. Harrison. — What is the log book? — I used 
that as being rather the English term. Progress record 
we will call it here. 

1423. It is not exactly the same. Now it is said 
that the circumstances of the school are to be taken 
into account. I want to know if regularity of attend- 
ance is among those subjects? — Yes, I consider that 
irregularity of attendance on the part of the pupils 
would be a circumstance disadvantageous to a teacher, 
and consequently that factor would be taken into 
account in estimating the merit mark of the school. 

1424. Is it your experience that very often regularity 
of attendance depends on the personal influence 
of the teacher? — To some extent it does, but 
I certainly know of localities where I do not 
care what teacher got charge of the school, 
the people of the locality could not be induced 
to send their children regularly ; and when meeting with 
such a locality the inspector is bound to consider that 
a question to be taken into account in estimating the 
merit marks of the school. 

1425. The Bishop op Ross. — And to give him a better 
mark than he would otherwise get? — Certainly. 

1426. Mr. Harrison. — Now, of course, the date of 
the final, or general, or formal examination, whichever 
it may be, varies a good deal from year to year? — Yes; 
but pardon me, the term formal examination must be 
strictly limited. It is an examination held in the case 
of a school which is inefficient. 

1427. But its place would be taken by the general 
examination where the school was not inefficient? — It 
does not take its place exactly, but it follows in the 
ordinary course of work; of course, the date will very 
considerably affect the amount of proficiency shown, 
will it not? — "Well, of course, if the children are ex- 
amined inside the first fortnight. The school year 
ends on the 30th June. 

1428. It is the same school year throughout Ireland? 
— The same school year throughout Ireland. A school 
examined in the first fortnight in July will be expected 
only to show the proficiency that would be expected on 
the 30th June. It cannot be supposed to have made 
much progress in the fortnight. 

1428a. Then you proceed in your requirements in the 
second month, and expect a little more progress in the 
programme, of which the inspector is expected to be 
the judge? — Yes, there is no one else to estimate. 

1429. He has to vary his standard, so as to suit his 
school? — To make allowance, not quite to vary the 
standard. 


1480. To vary his standard of attainment? — Yes, 
quite so. 

1431. Then the season of the year will also con- 
siderably affect a school. I mean to say that if you 
go to a country school in the winter, you may find that 
nearly all the children, perhaps the best children, are 
absent that day? — As a matter of fact, in the winter 
months the attendance is generally bad. 

1432. Then, of course, in the warm weather there 
are the different farming occupations?— All these things 
will be taken into account by a reasonable inspector. 

1433. Wei 1 , of course, the arrangement of the school 
as to the size of the room — the class room accommo- 
dation— will also considerably affect the teacher’s power 
of getting good work?— If the school room is decidedly 
overcrowded; but, of course, that arises from no fault 
of the teacher s. 

1434. No; but at the same time, it must affect him? 

m^etorT 18 f ° r ifc ’ and H is intfin<1 ed to be 


the “> als ,° the provision of the school 
regards the home for the children. Some schools v 
oe very badly placed, and children will be drawn fr 
a very large area, will they not?_Yes, in some localSi 


1436. That is another thing to be taken into account? 

— Yes ; all these things are adverse circumstances. 

1437. And then continued inclement weather? — Yes. 

1438. And then there is also another very important 
point. I understand that the staff is regulated by the 
average attendance? — Quite so. 

1439. In a small school, that would mean that if the 
average attendance goes over a certain point, an extra 
teacher can be appointed, and if it falls just below 
that point, the one teacher must take the whole school? 

— Quite so. 

1440. Well, the difference to the teacher is very 
great. The difference in the amount of labour in the 
two cases will be enormous? — Quite so, and this is 
always recognised by the inspector, because I may say, 
as an instance, that I continually find reports furnished 
in this way: “ Mr. so and so has had to teach his 
school single-handed, and in consequence is entitled 
to great credit.” 

1441. But all these different factors which go towards 
forming a final judgment are numerous, and 
are complicated, and they will require an ex- 
ceedingly nice adjustment, will they not, in 
the inspector’s mind? — Well, in actual practice 
one gets through that in a very short time. 
You may be quite sure of one thing, and that is that the 
teacher of the school will, of course, mention the dis- 
advantageous circumstances with which he had had to 
contend, and, of course, the inspector takes those into 
account, and all those that you mention are reasonable 
things that the teacher is quite justly entitled to men- 
tion in the case of his school. 

1442. You will no doubt admit that the statistics 
that we have do show a considerable discrepancy in 
judgment as to the merit marks of schools? — Well, my 
reply to that is, of course, what I have said before, 
that what we can guarantee is this — that we do our 
best to procure a reasonable uniformity. Beyond that 
we cannot go. We cannot ensure an absolute uni- 
formity. 

1448. Personally, I may say I am quite convinced 
that everything has boon done to secure uniformity; but 
what I want to bring out is this. Is even approximate 
uniformity possible, having regard to the very grave 
interests at stake? — I think so. 

1444. Because, remember this, that every year the 
reputation of the teacher is, so to speak, in the melting 
pot? — Quite so. 

1445. And it makes an enormous difference to him, 
we will say, whether he is called “ fair ’’ or “ good ” in 
ordinary parlance. I do not know what importance to 
attach to those marks. I never attached any impor- 
tance to them all. We had them in England, and I 
thought they were unsatisfactory; but in ordinary 
parlance it makes an enormous difference to a person 
whether the mark is *' fair ” or “ good ”? — It makes a 
difference from the financial point of view. 

1446. I am coming to that. Not only to his reputa- 
tion, but it may make a very great difference to his 
pocket, may it not? — That is what I say — from the 
financial point of view — a most important thing, I 
think. 

1447. Having regard to that, do you think that this 
system — the present system of grading teachers in 
school — can be worked fairly and impartially? — Well, 
in the first place, I want to point out that, of course, 
we are not responsible ; but it is given to us, and we are 
doing our best to carry it out. But what you want to 
know is my opinion as to whether this system of 
grading can be carried out? 

1448. Can be carried out satisfactorily, having regard 
to the very large interests at stake? — Will you permit 
me to suggest now my own idea — a plan that would 
perhaps meet your views — something constructive, in- 
stead of something destructive? 

1449. The Chairman. — That would be satisfactory, if 
you could give us anything of that kind? — W'ell, I have 
already explained to you the responsibility that the in- 
spectors feel with regard to the awarding of these merit 
marks. 

1450. Especially in the third year? — Especially in the 
third year . 
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1451. Mr. Harrison. — Do I understand on the whole 
that you arc speaking uot only for yourself, but for 
a considerable number of your colleagues?— I am speak- 
in® on this particular point now, and for the next two 
minutes I am speaking I may say on behalf of my 
colleagues. The fact that these reports should bear 
directly on to such an extent on the teacher’s income 
is the very last thing that the inspectors desire To 
make a report on which a substantial addition to the 
teacher's income depends, or on which a substantial 
loss to him depends, is really a most unpleasant 
responsibility, and my idea is this. For instance, 
a teacher has an income of £56 a year, and 
bis increment will amount to £7 per year. That 
increment is to my mind out of all proportion to the 
salary. Take the ease of a civil servant in receipt of 
£150 a year. His annual increment amount to £10 
per year; that is one-fifteenth. Our teacher’s annual 
increment amounts roughly to one-seventh or one-eigth. 
One is annual and the other triennial. But that really 
does not smooth the difficulty as regards the teacher, 
because all his eggs are in one basket. It all depends 
on the final yearly report. My two points are that the 
inspector’s responsibility is too great in the matter of 
awarding these increments; and secondly, that the 
teacher is too hard hit by their refusal. Well, I think 
the matter might be easily solved. Suppose that we 
start with the fixed and solid part of the teacher’s 
salary, increasing it much beyond £56 per annum, and 
diminishing the increment. Raise the teacher's fixed 
salary to £75 or £80 per year, and diminish the incre- 
ments. Make them less important from the financial 
point of view. 

1452. Mr. Harrison. — Would you make them auto- 
matic or depending on the report? — Well, that is a large 
question. I might discuss that immediately after- 
wards. That is a most important thing. 

1453. The Chairman. — You might continue the re- 
marks you were making? — You can gather readily what 
I mean. Increase that part of the teacher’s income 
that does not depend on these reports, increase it 
largely, and diminish the increments, so that very much 
less is dependent on the reports. The inspector does not 
wish to be entrusted with this responsibility, and he has 
no desire to inflict such a severe penalty as the loss of 
£7 or £10 a year, whieh is an extremely serious matter 
to a teacher. 

1454. Mr. Harrison. — In fact, it comes to this, that 
you (and I think you are speaking on the part of your 
colleagues) feel the burden, that it is a very heavy one? 
— Yes, quite so; a very heavy responsibility. There is 
no inspector that does not feel that, and that respon- 
sibility reaches a climax in the third year. Then it 
becomes in some cases extremely heavy. 


145S. That is to say, that in ordinary cases the rise 
should be every year automatic, but it might be with- 
held for good reason in particular cases? — That would 
be my personal opinion. 

1459. Mr. Kavanagh. — Then it would depend on 
the report? — Oh, it would; but there is no escaping 
from that. 

1460. You could not get away from the report? — 
Quite so. 

1461. Mr. Harrison. — Then you think that you 
would have quite sufficient safeguards for getting good 
work? — Quite sufficient. 

1462. And quite sufficient incentives? — Yes, quite 
sufficient. I know good teachers who would work their 
schools well if they never got an increment, or if an 
inspector never entered their door. 

1463. I expressed myself very strongly to you about 
the assignment of marks. I should like to ask you 
this. Do you think that these marks, the “ g's,” 
the “ f’s” and that sort of thing, can have a definite 
standard value in the minds of a number of different 
men? — Well, I should say, that if you take a given 
number of men, no one could positively say whether 
this standard had a certain definite value in the eyes 
of those men. It is impossible to determine that. 

1464. Does it not rather hamper you in your judg- 
ment to label by a scale of marks? Would it not be 
better to express yourself freely? What could be 
substituted?— It amounts to the same thing. Sup- 
posing it comes up before you and you have to deal 
with the matter practically, and the question of the 
teachers’ increment or promotion depends on the word- 
ing of those reports, you would find it extremely 
awkward to decide without the help of these labels. 

1465. Are there any school accounts published for 
each school? — How, exactly? 

1466. Has each school a separate cash book and 
that sort of . thing, and published accounts?— Oh, no; 
I have never heard of such a thing being done. 

1467. There is no publication of the accounts of each 
school? — No, not so for as I am aware of. 

1468. Mr. Henly. — W as there not in the sixth or 
seventh year a report published giving details of ex- 

S enditure on each individual school? — I understand 
Ir. Harrison to mean the ease of each school pub- 
lishing a report of its own. 

1469. Mr. Harrison. — Yes. Then I need not pur- 
sue that. Now, first, are you expected, and secondly, 
have you permission to find out what financial demands 
are made upon teachers?— Of course, you mean the 
general staff of inspectors? 

1470. I mean you and your colleagues?— Financial 
demands made upon them in what way? 


1455. Now, supposing we could have a fixed amount 
of increment, automatically rising, may I ask what 
safeguards do you think would be necessary — that is, 
if you have finished what you were saying? — I have 
very little more to say. The plan simply means 
to increase the salaries from £56 a year to, say, 
£75 or £80, and increase all the present salaries on a 
proportionate scale, and diminish the increments. 

1456. The Bishop op Ross. — And the question arises 
now whether these are to be given automatically, or 
how? — Well, I am prepared to discuss that. Well, of 
course, with regard to automatic increment, “ auto- 
matic ” seems rather like the blessed word Mesopo- 
tamia. In the third grade, the lowest grade of all, 
if the teacher works at all honestly in his school, even 
if he were not quite successful, I think he should get 
his increment. 

1467. Mr. Harrison. — I do not think it is necessary 
at present to go into very minute details. We want 
the principle? — Well, broadly, I do not think that in- 
crements should be automatic in this sense, that no 
matter how badly a man does his duty, or how badly 
he works in his school, he should get the increment 
without fail. I do not think that could be advocated. 
That is ruled out of court at once. But I should be 
prepared to go as far as this, that supposing, in the 
third grade, a man does nothing to deserve dismissal, 
he should get the increment. That is my personal 
view now. 


1471. Say in the way of the cleaning of schools 
,nd the making of small repairs?— You mean are there 
lemands on the teachers that should not be made? 

1472. Well, I won’t even say they should not be 
nade, for the moment?— Well, I would go as far as 
hat myself. Now, you mean to what degree are the 
eaehers responsible. 

1473. We have heard that there are a good many 
•ases in Ireland where there are very considerable de- 
mands made upon the teacher’s purse every year, it 

ie school is to be worked as a good teacher would like 
to be worked. I do not think it is absolutely neces- 
arv that they should spend their money on it; but 
he query is, are you in a position to find out what 
hose demands are?— When the inspector and teacher 
re discussing the general state of the school, these 
oints do form part of the discussion, and certainly 
ccasionally facts are elicited showing that the 
teacher has been called on to contabute money wben 
be ought not to have been called on to contribute. 
That is then to be reported to the office (there “^ in- 
structions to that effect) and the matter is then dealt 

W1 1474. You can only find it out if the teacher takes 
you into his confidence?— Well, there is no way of 

it - . ««. tatace 

you?— The inspector might inquire, but it is a delicate 
inquiry. 
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1476. The Ohxirjeln .—You Bp..) of i 

SSS^rr-’SSd '£."*? SSS5j ffSft •** k * s r “ lly “ la " 

definitely called upon by auy authority or finding the Id. . . . „ 

oenniKBiy » _ n _& T „ ta n,;, 1(7 0 f the former. -iacio You have, no hesitation in saying that? — No 


necessity of it?— Well, we were talking of the former 3.499. You have 
1477. He might be asked to do it by some authority hesitation. 


or he might be bound himself to do it? — Well, he 1500.1. Mr. Henly. — Now, you put before us some 
might, of course, feel bound himself. suggestions so important that I am inclined to go out 

1478. Do you mean that? — Oh, yes; but not in so 0 f ordinary routine of the few questions I in- 

many words. .. . . ... tended to ask.' I understand from you that you are 

1479. Mr. Harbison.— W hen caUed on oy we ral h er inclined to give up this marking of schools into 

manager?— He might feel bound. . *• good,” “ very good,” and “ excellent ”?— Well, no; 

1480. And I understand the position of each teacher p nn!£ , t have been misunderstood. I do not know that 

is very largely dependent upon the manager. It may j gQ expresse< i myself. I should like to hear of any 
be a very delicate matter for him to approach you on better plan. If there was one, I should be quite pre- 
tlie subject?— Unquestionably; and very often it is Q( j ac i 0 p b it; but it is certainly a matter of con- 
only in response to an inquiry on the part of the m- ^ enieuce . The inspector goes into the school and in- 
spector, who pursues the matter in the interests ot tne cfcs ifc> au d, of course, oue would say that the more 
teacher, as you can understand. headings there were under which he should classify 

1481. Then, is there any redress for a teacher who ^ school, the easier it would be for him to do so. 

comes to the inspector and tells his trouble/— un, Wr fonnd a eer tain amount of difficulty at the first 
every teacher has a right of appeal, if he is aggrieve w hen the number was limited. We found, for in- 

by a" manager. ,. , ,, „ stance, that there being nothing between “ fair’ ' and 

1482. I am only talking of people of that- sort/— ue „ v good," there was a certain amount of difficulty 

has a right of appeal in any particular case, it he . q e iassify ing a school, so then, of course, the number 
thinks he is aggrieved by the manager. o£ headings was increased. I should be glad to con- 

The Chairman.— That is going into the managerial gider other pi au . At the present time, we have 
question, and I think that is beyond our limits. ,, exce llent," “ very good,” “ good,” ” fair,” " midd- 

1483. Mr. Harrison.— I apologise. I was not quite „ w „ 

certain. Now, I iw* ra* *» JP* 1502 . Mr. Hesm.— I n tire third grade, it I under- 

ilSSf “ 


Book,” that I find in my researches in this question. 
Can you tell me what that Observation Book is?— 


Why not send for 50 or 100 of them? 

1484. Am I right in understanding that it is 


, book the third grade has escaped censure. 


kept iii the school by the teacher, which the inspector 1503. Then where would bo the necessity of classi- 
cal^ for and makes entries in during his inspection? fyi ng schools of the teachers into " good, very 
After his inspection. good,” and “ excellent ”? — You mean, of course, that 

1485. After his inspection, either of praise or blame? a teacher's increment would bo determined by the 

Yes. fact that the schools would bo classed into censured 

1486. How does that work?— It works in this way. and non-censurod. 

It is very useful to a teacher to have this observe- 1504> Yes; that is practically your proposal?— Oh, 
tion hook, and to find suggestions there made for his , p ^iak tlic present system should apply to all 
benefit. schools. It gives the teacher always a certain idea or 

1487. They are not always iu the nature of sugges- estimato ot ho w t ho inspector values liis school, 

tions, arc thov? Sometimes it is more or less in the _ , . n 

nature of pronouncing a definite opinion on some sub- 150.). lho Ciiaiuman.— B ut you would have - 

ject, is it not? — It may be. 


sider the question of promotion, 


1488. It is not eonfiued to suggestions?— No, of tion of increment?— Yes, that is 


course nob. The inspector might say the enunciation 
is very poor as regards reading. 


1506. Mr. Henly. — As they have been able to dis- 
pense with these marks in England, and, as far as I 


1489. Then, that takes the form of a report?— It is know, in Scotland, and as they arc working very effi- 

given as advice. eieut systems of education there, how can these marks 

1490. Do you find it in practice that the use of be essential to Ireland ?— What I want to come across 
the observation book causes a good deal of friction or is some system under which they could bo done wnn- 


not?— Oh, no; certainly not. I suggest that you should out, 


get 50 or 100 of these hooks indiscriminately from 
schools selected at random. 

1491. Do you not think that teachers object to pro- 


1507. They wore done without in Ireland until 1872? 
— The results system took their place. 

1508-9. But there was no such thing as merit marks 


ducing the observation book?— No; the observation in the system up 1872, as you know; nor was there any 

book is a most valuable thing for themselves. such thing from 1872 to 19009— No. 

1492. The Chairman.— -I make the suggestion th.t £ta“do ‘th“f doterXe whether 

StfeeL deserves an i— tf-Doe. . teeehe, get 

■ _ . D an increase in ms salary at an/ , , . 

give me more pleasure. Mr , Hamhsom.—No ; the teachers are employed by 

1493. Mr. Harrison. — I want to know about the the Local Authority. That makes all the difference m 
teachers’ liberty as to the curriculum. I understand the world. The two systems, you see, Mr. Heuly, are 
that they have got a very large liberty of choice, at so essentially different. 


any rato, have they not? — Yes, 


Mr. Henly.— When all these systems, including our 


1494. Can you tell me how far they use that liberty? system, have been worked so long without these mark®, 
— Oh, certainly; I find coming up to the office fairly and when the difficulty of them was broug 

often oilier programmes submitted for approval. ably by Mr. Harrison, and admitted by you, y 

should they be retained in this country? — well, J- am 
I486. And do they appear to be goodf-Fairly. ptep „ ed tl eonaider, with great pleasure, any soheme 
1496. And are they availing themselves of this 0 f replacing them by any proper substitute, 
liberty increasingly? — I cannot say. From my ex- 1511. Then you are not wedded to them? — Not if 
perience, I really could not say whether they are. j cou ld secure a better system. 


availing themselves of that to a greater extent or not; 1512. Then you put forward another valuable sug- 
but I should think so. I see a good many of these gestion, and that is, that there should be a larger 

submitted programmes. They come before me for salary and smaller increments. Now, the idea, per- 

sanction. baps’, is a good one; but I think that we should, on 

1497. It has not impressed itself on your mind one this Committee, consider solely the interests o 6 

way or the other?— No. children?— That is my own opinion. 
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1618. With too largo an initial salary and too limaU 
increments, do you not toko away from the teacher 
some”ftlie stimulus that a teacher wih want m order 
to call torth his eery best efforts m the education of 
his pupils!— No, in my opinion, not. The stimulus 
.+ nvesaut is, in my opinion, excessive, and the 
teachers 1 would work equally well if the prospect of 
cmnllpr increments were held out to them. The 
promise of a larger initial salary would attract a better 
class of candidates to our training colleges. 

1514 . I quite agree with you with regard to a large 
initial salary; but if you have a large mitaal salaiy 
Sd comparatively small increment, would there be a 
Wrpr rf taking awav some of the stimulus necessary 
toTeh forth to* bS^ertions of the te.eherl-Ther. 

be some risk of that; but I think the risk should 
be encountered. I am in favour of increasing the 
salaries and diminishing the increments. 

1515 Then, do you think those increments should 
beann’ual?— ' Well, I would be inclined to look at that 
from the point of view of the teacher; because, of 
course, the teacher’s point of view is to be con- 
sidered largely. Supposing now, that my _ plan i were 
adopted, and the increments made small, they might, 
of course, if made annual, become in that case very 

^1516. But even a very small amount would be some- 
thing?— It would, of course. I would prefer a larger 

BU 15T7. The Bishop of Boss.— Do you assume that 
the total amount of money spent would be the same? 
—I would not be at all adverse to an increase, but I 
am proposing this more in the shape of a readjustment 
of income. . . 

1518 You have no warrant to go beyond your pre- 
sent one and three-quarter millions— your suggestions 
have to remain within that? — Quite so ; but if my pro- 
posal entailed an extra cost to the Treasury of some 
twenty or thirty or forty thousand pounds per year, 
well, I would not regret it. , „ 

1519. Do you say: “we would not regard it, or 

•• I would not regard it ” — what effect had the £114,000 
on satisfying the teachers— that was a substantial sum? 
—It was a substantial sum. . 

1520. Did it satisfy them in any way?— I think it 

was a very substantial solatium. It was a substantial 
addition to the income of the teachers, that extra 
money. . . 

1521. But we have had this agitation since? — Well, 
without that grant we might have had a lot more 
agitation. 

1522. Mr. Coffey. — It is not a question of satisfy- 
ing the teachers ; it is a question of getting more 
money to attract better men to the service of tqe edu- 
cation of the country? — We are agreed about that. 

1523. The Bishop of Ross.— We are agreed that at 

present we must discuss the question within our pre- 
sent limits? — It would he very hard to construct a 
scheme that would exactly cover the same amount of 
money. . , . . , 

1524. You could fall below it if you wished; but we 
have no power to discuss a greater amount? — But the 
mere fact of the readjustment of incomes involves this, 
that you could not accurately hit off the amount that 
is at present being contributed, and if you cannot do 
it accurately you should increase it. 

1525. You would increase the initial salary by 
several thousands, and you have increments only for 
some hundreds of teachers in a particular class, and 
if you raise the salaries by anything at all that is 
reasonably substantial you would cut out the incre- 
ments altogether? — Oh, I would not propose to do 
that. The thing should be a matter of careful calcu- 
lation. 

1526. I am only speaking roughly now; but even 
making an increase of only a few pounds _ in the initial 
salary, say an increase of £10 in the initial salary, I 
am not at all sure that you would have very much 
left over for increments, and if there was . anything 
left, it would not be more than some shillings? — Of 
course, we could not have brought them down as low 
as that, and that is one reason for making them tri- 
ennial instead of annual. 

1527. The Chairman. — This is a Treasury question, 
and do you think it would be a fruitful subject to pur- 


sue? — I think the proposal would go a long way to- 
wards solving the whole question. 

1528. Mr. Henlx. — W ould it not be au unfortunate 
thing if this Committee were specially to pursue that 
enquiry, and. to recommend a scheme, with the result 
that the Commissioners could say : “wo would put 
that scheme into operation at once, but the Treasury 
would not allow us," and I think it could be exceeding 
our limits to hold that enquiry? — Oh, no; I think that 
would strengthen the position of the Commissioners. 
The Commissioners would say : “we are in favour of 
the scheme, and the Committee of Inquiry are in 
favour of it. 


1529. The Bishop of Boss. — You must remember 
that we have terms of reference, and that you cannot 
use us as a lever for agitation on your side more than 
other persons can use us as a lever for agitation on 
some other side?— I put forward the suggestions, 
merely. 

1680. Mr. Henly.— W ith regard to the promotion of 
teachers, do you think it a wise arrangement that 
teachers leaving the training colleges with a very inade- 
quate equipment for teaching, and as in many cases 
they cease to be students, naturally deterioration 
will set in in the case of many of them?— 
Well, in the first place, I cannot agree with the state- 
ment that they leave the training colleges with a very 
inadequate equipment for teaching, because I know, 
from my own experience of examining the training 
colleges,' that I consider the teachers very well 
equipped from the start; but I quite agree with you 
that it is of the utmost importance that these teachers 
should be provided with something to look forward to 
and something to work for. I think that the first four 
or five or six or seven years after the teacher leaves 
the college and settles down are the most unportant 
years of his life. During that time he should make a 
good effort to perfect himself in the exercise of his 
profession, and I may say that the Commissioners had 
that before them, and the chief inspeotas have ktelj 
drawn lip » scheme called the " Higte Effiounep 
Scheme,” under six or seven different, heads. There 
is a syllabus of an examination, for which teachers 

m i 53 S l. U Th'e Chaiuman.— After entering on their busi- 
ness? — After teaching for some time. . 

1532. Mr. Henlx. — In the old days, in order to get 
promotion from the third class, as it was than called, 
to the second class, two things were necessary- Tbe 
first was that the teacher should work for a, certain 
time before proceeding from the third class to 
the second, and, after doing that, he had to pass an 
examination in scholarship, Mgher ftan an^hm^re- 
ouired in the third class. Was not that so? well, 
my recollection of these things is too faint. 

1538. I may tell you I went through the mill. WeU, 

lot neglected hit school during . the time “ 
K3 be .dmit« or not deeded 

student, «o that h.s P» 1 proving >- 
ThV went hand » *a»d, 1 
“V. Ind when tat was 

eight jeers cl the early jean of • te*eM” ■ ^ 

nit the habits of « 

that ha could not madgr 1 those things. 

-Yes, I am inclined to agree have some 

1635. Then would it mt looking for 

grade, should, iu addition to 
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working their schools, should have wider and wider at- 
tainments, because I suppose you will agree with me in 
this, that the wider the attainments of the teacher, the 
better is the prospect of education of the children; 
that he cannot possibly improve his scholarship with- 
out the pupils getting the benefit of his reading? — I 
agree with you, and I think that that higher efficiency 
scheme which is being drawn up would largely cover 
that ground; that is to say, the ease in which a teacher 
should pass an examination, but should also conduct 
his school well. 

1536. The efficiency of the school should be a sine 
qua non, the scholarship would go for nothing without 
that? — Quite so, as one of the conditions for entrance 
for that higher examination would be that the school 
should bo very admirably conducted. 

. 1537. I remember in my own case, when I was a 
candidate for first of first, we had the examination at 
Easter, and it was not till the 24th of the following 
September that the head visited, and my promotion de- 
pended upon his visit. Would it not be desirable to make 
some change in the award of increment from grade to 
grade to secure that the teacher should work in his 
school, and at the same time that he should be more 
or less a student? — Well, you see at present the incre- 
ment and promotion depend entirely on the method in 
which the teacher conducts his school, and all we can 
trust to is this, that in order to conduct a school a 
certain amount of study is necessary ; it cannot be done 
without; but at present there is no definite examina- 
tion, no definite course of study, set before the teacher, 
and in my opinion there ought to be. Do you agree 
with that? — 

1538. The Chairman. — Would that mean restoring 
the old system? — No, not quite. In my opinion, it 
should be something like this — a syllabus in some six 
or seven different lines of study, such as might lie 
to a teacher’s hand, such as he might take up properly 
and easily when working in the country. You must 
remember that down in the country very few teachers 
have the means of tuition available. There the teachers 
have to work independently. If a teacher had con- 
ducted his school efficiently for a certain number of 
years, he. should be allowed to go in for this higher 
efficiency examination, which, coupled, of course, with 
the efficient conduct of his school, should entitlo him 
to a certificate, and this certificate (though I am tres- 
passing on forbidden ground), should be accompanied 
by an increased grant. 

The Bishop of Ross. — The Commissioners should 
provide for that by saving in some other direction. 

1539. Mr. Henly. — Do you think that it would be 
advisable to have something of the kind in admitting 
teachers from one grade to the other? — No, I think 
not. 

1540. You are seeking to send them to the very 
highest grade?— Yes. Really a man cannot climb to 
the highest grade under the present system without a 
good deal of study and application. 

1541. You say a good deal of study is required from 
the teachers at present. Of what kind?— Preparation 
for work. 

1542. Is it going over and over again elementary 
work? — No; what wc mean by preparation for work 
is very much misunderstood, and it is a thing I have 
always endeavoured to explain to the. teachers. It 
does not mean that a man who is going to teach second 
standard arithmetic should think of preparing for that 
lesson, because it is a thing that he is absolutely 
master of; but supposing it is a lesson in geography, 
say, for instance, such a commonplace subject as 
railways in the south of Ireland, e.g., the various 
junctions on the Great Southern and Western Railway, 
I do not see how any teacher could teach that lesson 
properly without preparation. That is a lesson 
that urgently calls for preparation, and that cannot be 
properly taught without preparation. Well, that pre- 
paration should be made, and the teacher should 
produce proofs of it. I am strongly adverse to 
teachers spending time in idle preparation. The 
?,] ec * * suggest is a very commonplace subject, but 
it takes preparation to give a lesson in history or 
Latin or Algebra. 


1543. Now, you have mentioned Latin. I think it 
is a most important subject. Could you give some 
idea of the number of schools in which Latin is 
taught? — 

The Chairman. — It is in the last report of the Board. 

1544. Mr. Henly.— I think we are agreed on this, 
that you think some course of study should be provided 
for the students after leaving the training colleges? — 

I do; I am very strongly of that opinion. 

1545. Then what is the exact provision that is made at 
the present time for watching the work of the students 
from the training colleges for the first five years? 

' — Well, it is fairly complete, I am bound to say. 
In the case of any school where a teacher who has 
recently been trained is employed the inspector is 
required to advert specifically to the methods employed 
by that teacher, and furnish a formal report on the 
teacher’s capabilities, and the manner in which the 
teacher is discharging his or her duty; these reports are 
considered at the end of two years, and in case all these 
reports are satisfactory, and if the teacher has been 
doing his work well, a diploma is granted; and then 
the teacher rauks as a trained teacher. 

1546. I am aware of that; but the teacher gets five 
years to get the diploma? — He should, of course, get 
it in two years; but the margin is allowed. 

1547. He is allowed five years. What I was asking 
you was, have you made any special provision to ob- 
serve whether that teacher is carrying out the method 
that he has been taught in the training college? — All 
these things are enquired into by our inspectors in 
their visits. We have the fullest provision made for 
that. 

1548. Of course, you know that there are many people 
who, no matter what method may be shown them, will 
take the readiest? — Oh, we find that continually, and 
we say : “ Why don’t you teach as you are taught to 
teach in the training college ”? “Is that the method 
that you are taught in the training college ”? We 
find that, and then with some difficulty they are 
brought back to the proper lino. That is done by the 
inspector. 

1549. Would it not bo well that a man who did not 
show any capacity for touching should be put out of 
the profession at that time? — You must allow a certain 
amount of latitude. Some people have been very 
unsuccessful for two years, and finally have developed 
into very fair teachers. 

1550. But that is in fivo years? — Before that time 
anyone could hill whether a teacher is going to be of 
any use in the profession ho has taken up. That is a 
fact; and, of course, wc know of a good many people 
that have been failures as teachers in the final year at 
the training college, and who have loft the profession. 

1551. I think the number that fail is very small? — 
You can get statistics as to that; I have been concerned 
with failures, and I think that is really the proper time 
to see that a man Is struck out of a profession that 
he is not suitable for. 

1552. Now, with regard to a certain point raised by 
Mr. Harrison about charges that fell on the teacher, is 
it not a fact that many teachers have to supply books 
and other things of that kind to the pupils? — Well, I 
would not say many teachers had to do that, or that 
teachers had to do that to a very large extent. These 
things may occur, of course. There may be oc- 
casionally a very poor pupil whose parents will not 
supply him with an ordinary Id. or 2d. book, and cer- 
tainly I know myself that teachers have bought it 
for him. 

1553. I did it? — A teacher will supply these things 
out of his own pocket, and that is very unfortunate. 

1554. Have they not to supply maps and other things, 
so as to satisfy the requirements of the Commissioners 
ns to the equipment of the school? — The Commissioners 
do not require the teacher to equip the school with 
maps, and thoy interfere very properly when a manager 
has not provided them ; but the managers of late have 
been certainly providing the schools with maps. There 
has been a great step in the right direction. 

1555. But, as a matter of fact, have not the teachers 
in many cases done it? — Do you mean in the past? 
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[Continued. 


1556. Yes? — There is no doubt of that. 

1557. With reference to the question of irregular 
attendance, has not the teacher in many cases been 
held responsible when the attendance is irregular, and, 
instead of that being taken into account in the report 
as an adverse circumstance, is it not, on the contrary, 
held that if he is doing his work properly, and is 
popular, he' will have a regular attendance, and that 
if he be inefficient the attendance will be irregular, 
and that irregularity of attendance is taken as a test 
of inefficiency?— There may be some ground for that. 

I have known cases where the attendance in the school 
has been very irregular under a certain teacher, and 
when the teacher had left or had been replaced by a 
highly efficient teacher the attendance at once improved. 
But I have known other cases where the parents in 
the locality were very neglectful, and one would be 
very slow, indeed, to saddle the teacher with an obliga- 
tion on account of the irregularity of attendance. 

1558. In many cases is it done?— The inspectors do 
not do it. 

1559. In many cases I know that the teacher has 
been blamed for the irregularity of attendance?— I 
should like to have some particulars of that. 

1560. And it has been taken as a test of efficiency? 

— I do not admit that that would be likely. 

1561. You have admitted that there is some grounds 
for it?— I do not admit that any inspector would do 
that, I think it would not be reasonable. There are 
cases where the attendance is irregular, and’ where the 
teacher is not to blame. 

1562. Quite recently a senior inspector said to me 
that if you put a good teacher on the top of a mountain 
he would draw a regular- attendance, and if you put a 
bad one in the most densely-populated locality he will 
have a bad attendance?— I am giving him the fullest 
credit for that; but that might not make him any the 
less slow to blame a teacher on account of the irregu- 
larity of the attendance. 

1562a. Mr. Kavanagh. — Is there not compulsory edu- 
cation? — Oh, it is practically non-existent. It is an un- 
fortunate thing for the teachers that the provisions of 
the Act are not enforced. 

1563. Mr. Heni.y. — I think we have compulsory edu- 
cation in the country, and some of the most effective 
attendance officers are clergymen? — Well, that is so, 
as a rule. If the clergyman did not exert himself, I 
think the attendance would occasionally be very bad. 

1568a. Now, in your capacity of chief inspector, are 
you free to move about from school to school as you 
please? — As I please. 

1564. There is no limit?— No, north and south.- 

1565. Within your own circuit? — Yes. 

1566. You can go and examine any school, A, B. C, 
D, or anywhere that you think necessary?— Yes. 

1567. Now you told us that when inspectors were 
being trained the opportunity they had of getting a 
knowledge of the methods of teaching was from a teacher 
in a good school? — Oh, I did not say that. 

1568. Mr. Coffey. — Y ou mentioned it as one of a 
number of things? — Yes, and I stick to that. 

1569. That is one of the means an inspector has of 
acquiring a knowledge of method by observation of the 
work of a good teacher? — Seeing a good teacher in a 
good school. .1 have no doubt of it. 

1570. It is one of your rules that the inspectors are 
not to give orders in the school? — Yes. 

1571. How do you draw distinction between a sugges- 
tion and an order? — I do not draw a distinction. It is 
plain. I need not enlarge on it. 

1572. And when you come round the second time, if 
the suggestion is not acted on, what happens? — If the 
inspector made a suggestion in the observation book 
that we were referring to some time ago, a suggestion for 
the benefit of the teacher, and if, when he came round 
the second time, he found the suggestion not acted 
on, he would bo rather displeased, and would say to the 
teqeher : “What about this suggestion; did you not 
think it advisable to carry it out?” 

1573. Sir Hiram' Wilkinson. — They are suggestions, 
not orders, but suggestions that have to be followed? — 
One will sometimes make a suggestion to the teacher, 


and the teacher will at once supply you. with grounds 
for thinking that the suggestion was inadvisable, and, 
of course, you would at once withdraw it. 

1574. Mr. Henly. — Do you think it desirable that a 
teacher working on recognised methods should be inter- 
fered with? — On good methods. My view is that as 
long as a teacher is working very efficiently in his own 
way, that certainly would be sufficient. 

1575. Supposing a teacher in explaining subtraction 
used the method of decomposition, would vou think it 
desirable that the inspector should put down in the 
observation book that the method he should employ was. 
the method of equal additions? — He might put forward 
a suggestion; he might consider that he could suggest 
a better way. Of course, there are manifestly the two 
different ways of doing the thing. I am speaking for 
myself. I should say to the teacher : “ What- about so- 
and-so,” but I should leave him largely to himself. 

1576. In a book which has been issued for the guid- 
ance of teachers in England is laid down that the 
methods of the teacher are not to be interfered with so 
long as he is working by any of the recognised or 
standard methods? — Well, “interfered with” is, of 
course, a very strong plmise. I should be largely in 
favour of that regulation, but that should not prevent a 
man from making a reasonable suggestion. 

1577. But when you interfere with a man’s method,, 
and take away from him his initiative, and take away 
from him perhaps the method lie can handle most 
effectively, are you then likely to improve the education 
in that school? — Now, limiting that in the way you 
have limited it, which is very careful, indeed, there is 
very little doubt as to what the correct answer to that 
would be. 

1578. What is it? — No. 

1579. Have steps been taken, or are steps being taken, 
to keep the inspector within those limits? — Well, you 
must suppose always that an inspector has a certain 
amount of common-sense, and that is a point on which 
his common-sense really must show itself. We have no. 
way of knowing, nor do I think it is necessary. No, I 
do not think that anything would be done in that way- 
As I say, a man must have common-sense, and it must 
guide him. 

1580. Now r , as your inspectors are in all parts of 
your district, and reports are coming up to the office, 
wliat control have you over those reports— supposing 
that an inspector goes down to a district, and that 
there is a general lowering of reports, under what cir- 
cumstances would this come under your knowledge; in 
what way are the reports brought under your notice?— 
In this way — that I would go to that district X or Y 
or Z, and I would of course, visit a number of the 
schools, and notice that the reports had then been 
lowered, and then I would want- to see why. 

1581. The Chairman. — You would not notice t-lie fact 
of the lowering in the office up here?— No, that could 
not very well come under my notice, because there are 
26,000 reports from the inspectors to the office every 

yS 1582. And 13,000 would come to you then?— That 
would mean 26,000, of course, because I would have • 
to compare those 13,000 with the previous 13,000 to 
notice a change. , , . , . , 

1588. Mr. Henly.— But, still, would it not be pos- 
sible for some of the clerks in the office, when they 
were opening the reports, to compare them, and register 
them in the register books, end bring under jour notice 
whether there was a lowering of reports or not?— Weil, 
that sometimes does come under our notice, if there 
are any doubtful or difficult cases, but I believe in 
dealing with the matter at the source, and in en- 
deavouring, as far as possible, to secure uniformity, 
and not afterwards closing the door when the horse 
is gone. 

1584 mat I. am looking at is this, hotr can J 
rvith the matter at the source -'■heu 'OU dl> 
there is a matte, to be dealt u-itM-My stay oi todmg 
that out is down in the country on the spot. 

1585. But it may be going on for some 
time before yob visit that 0 "j ~t 

country?- — Well, not very long. I think if 1 c ? ul £ 
out of the office, and down into the country , it would 
not go on very long. 

H 
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1586. The Chairman. — Would it not be possible to 


1597. You would get them to read? — Yes. 

1598. That is, in fact, you would examine them in 


down individual marks. 

vidual inspector?— Yes, I think that could be done. 1599. Then if you want to judge of their w 
There could be a tabulation of the merit marks of one you must test the copy-books?— I look at them. 

with those of the next year I suppose 1( ;nn A to iudee of their arithmetic? — Wei 


ice to the reading?— Well, I hear them reading; 1 do not put 

any indi- down individual marks. 

be done. 1599. Then if you want to judge of their writing. 


.year compared with those of the next year I suppose 
that could be made out. 


1600. And to judge of their arithmetic?— Well, you 
can judge of arithmetic in this way, and it is a very 


i ;s7 Mr Henly —And then if that were so, and that com mon way. You go round the desks where the chil- 
a case arose like that in Clonmel, in which Mr. dren are working, not mterferiug ^ with their 


Weird v lowered ^ very large number of marks work, and you ask a few questions on what the child 
Ji ven bv Mr Browne, would it not lead to an inquiry is doing to see that the child understands the pro- 
as to the cause without having any of the unpleasant- cesses that are taking place. Then, of course, if you 

ness and heart-burning that has arisen? — Yes, it would are no fc satisfied you can take the class and. give them 

deoend greatly in what aspect the Commissioners and a f ew questions generally on mental arithmetic, and 
inspectors viewed the matter, whether they thought so 0 n, and then finally you could take the class out 
-that the more severe inspector was correct iu his judg- and give them a few questions on the blackboard, and 

inent or the less exacting man. ask them to work them for you, which is a tlimg I do 

1388. But would ill not do ? port do d to . temovo to , iu orf „ lo ttam J0U rea ll S 

heart-burning if ike chef mspector went driven to examine?— I do not call the first process I 

inquired into the matter there and then, and with his examinin „. 1 ca n that inspection. It is 

wider experience and more mature 3 ud 8“ e " fc ^°J lfi ™ e<i “ther a mixture. It is not easy to definitely call it 
Mr Weiply, or the reverse as he case might be?- The ^ method * f work* 

Will you address that to Mr. Purser, 0 . - g that t jj e inspector goes about among the classes 

inspector in charge? without any interference with the work that is going 

.1589. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Has any case of Qn ^ - ust to gee if t he pupil understands what he is 
general lowering of marks conic under your knowledge do j ' p do not care whether you call that inspection 
in your time?— No, because there have been no com- Qr exam j na tion. I am not bound by any name, but I 


plaints as to a general lowering of marks. Of course, 
complaints have come before me from individual 
teachers, and have been dealt with. 

1590. But no local complaints of general lowering?— 


consider that is a good way. 

1602. I admit the importance of the pupil under- 
standing what he is doing, but what is the value to a 
pupil to know that if you take a line of figures, and 


iidering, of course, the cases that you mention tofc t j iem f rom the top to the bottom, and then from 


s being antecedent to my time. 


the bottom to the top, he should get- the same result 


1591. Mr. Henly. — At the conference you hold with if he cannot get an accurate result in either way? 
the inspectors, do you discuss the principles on which What is the value of getting an accurate result unless 
those merit marks should be awarded the amount of you understand what you are doing — totting is the 
proficiency or what? — Well, yes, that is discussed ; but, particular one that you select; you select that one 
of course, I need not tell you, supposing you have two that suits you best. 


or three men you cannot really define what school 
deserves a good report or what school deserves a very 
good report. A much more frequent thing is to discuss 


really define what school 1(508. I will put the question broadly if you like, 
•hat school deserves a very Wlmt is the value, in fact, of occupying the time of the 
frequent thing is to discuss children in explaining this, that, or tlio other process 


whether such and such an individual school, or rather jf they cannot perform the process? — 1 cannot tell you 

the inspector's view of tho state of the school, calls that. You ask what is the value of performing such 


for a visit of the chief inspector. General rules c 


and such a process if you do not understand what it 


hardly be laid down as to what school would be good leads to. According to my view you must have a mix* 
or what would be very good. ture of both understanding and performance. I would 

1592. Is there any such thing as examining or in- not lay down any rules to a teacher as to ‘° w ® 

speeting schools by inspectors quite independently of was to teach arithmetic unless 

each other, and judging them whether their estimates making a radical mistake. 

of the school would correspond? — Oh, yes. 1604. If I understand you, you admit that before 

1593. The CHAIRMAN.-This is prescribed in one of forming a judgment on reading or arittoetic, Or on 

the circulars?— A joint inspection by the senior in- aI1 .V subject, you must, , . ..A 

spector and his colLeagucs, and that is, to my mind, a examine? I do not remem y g 

very good thing. 1605. I do not say you said it?— Wo must under- 

1594. Mr. Henly. — What am I to understand by a stand each other. What do you call jfofo— * » ° n 6°^ | 

joint inspection?-That means this. Instructions are g’jg clas^ reachng I do not interfere’ in any 

sg* aiA'a s. is. szs£ & 1 <? * wssja 

the school, and a school would be selected that might make up my mind y g ... « 

admit of some doubt as to the merit mark, not a very good teaching, and what do you call that? 

good school, for instance, or a very bad school, and the 1606. You listen to the class reading; there is no 

work of the school goes on in the presence of the difference whether the teacher calls 011 a boy up an 

inspectors, and they, in each ease, examine or do what- down the class, or whether you call the boy yourself 
ever they think fit — they examine as far as they think Well, you do not interfere with the teacher, but now, 
right, and then afterwards they make up tlieir minds then, would you form any estimate of the reading a 

quite independently as to the . merit mark to be' all unless you did as I have described? 
assigned to this school. They afterwards meet in some 1607. That is what. I want; if we want to test a 
other place, and discuss this, and each ono gives liis clagg and to know w hat the pupils, us a whole, are 


the circulars? — A joint inspection by the senior ii 
spector and his colleagues, and that is, to my mind, 
very good thing. 


opinion, and gives the merit mark that he has assigned, 
and gives his reasons. 


doing, there is no way out of examination?— No, that 
would be a fundamental error. You go into one mchvi- 


1595. Mr. Henly. — If you want to judge the profi- dual school; you listen to the child reading. You 

ciency of the pupils in reading, what plan.do you adopt? say there is only one way, and that is by examination. 


— Well, I judge of the proficiency in reading. Nobody will admit that. 

1596. I am asking what plan?— There are two 1608. Does the same thing apply to arithmetic?— I 

methods. I might listen to the pupils reading in think we would agree about reading. As to tie 1 

charge of the teacher, or seeing the teacher employed in of examining of reading there is only one way y 

some other way, as the teacher has generally two must listen to the child reading. But as to arl ^ 

classes at work at the same, time, and I might then we would not quite agree, because I remarke 

say: "May I take up this class in reading, and go on methods that I proposed to use you did not app 

with it?” and I would get them to read. of. 
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ififio I be" vour pardon, I did not say I did not matters of the greatest importance, but side by sido 
1 ' cunnlement that by putting a certain with that I think that there ought to be a greater 

a P P J ouestns S aV, “ mental arithmetic. Well, amount of knowledge insisted on?- You think we are 
^ If i« mental arithmetic there is only one way of test- laying too little stress on the examination part? 

! fc A ‘ither bv the teachers asking questions, or by 1619. Too little stress on the actual progress of the 
A in „ 0 uestions. It is the same thing children?— That is not so. 

the ' . ° ^ re u goiag now to cover all The Chairman.— It is laid down in the circular 

?i S because even supposing you are successful that the tone and character of the school are of more 

• Su Sf S r3ns the general work of importance than book-knowledge, 

m doing that mere sun r insnPC . 1620-1. Mr. Henlv.— W ould it be too much to ask 


the^whool wbidi is only to be determined by inspec- 1620-1. Mr HENLV.-Would it be too much to ask 
tne scuooi j you to give this Committee some idea of the scheme of 

t |0n • ii,. studies that is provided for students after leaving the 

1610. Then as to the question of discipline and the trainjng co n eges ?_i CO uld, x think, send to this Com- 


ioiu. xiiku -i — , , . * , warning colleges r — j. couiu, a amis, sena ro wus uiia- 

movements of the pupils and the control P P > mittee a complete syllabus of the whole svstem of 

rf course, jour estimate ot those matters must be 

formed from a general impression? xes. The Chairman. — You do not propose that he should 

1611. But I think it is in the interest of the pupils, ,io it- now? 
and it" is of their interest I am speaking at present, Mr. Henlv. — No, I do not propose that he 
that there should be a larger amount of examination should do it now. I do not think it is in any way eon- 

and a larger amount of testing of the actual work that fidential. It is a scheme devised in the interest of the 

is done in the school than will be afforded by a mere teachers, and, of course, it is of public interest, 

system of inspection? — Many people do hold that view, 1622-4. As you were good enough to make an impor- 

but let me now take an instance. I walk into a tant suggestion with regard to the modification of 

school and I find everything going on, the children increment, would it be too much to ask you to look 

orderly attentive to their work, obedient to their into that suggestion of yours, and to say in what way 

teacher’s the teachers earnest, systematic, attentive, you could modify it so as to keep it within the limits 

and proper preparation made for their work, everything 0 f 0 ur grant at the present time?— It is your interest, 
coin" on like clock-work: change of classes is made 1626. The Bishop of Ross.— Our interest is to keep 
with* precise accuracy, and everybody settles down to within our reference? — It would be extremely difficult, 
work at once. I do not interfere with the school at 1626. Mr. Henlv.— I know that.— As to my scheme, 
all, except by a casual kindly remark to the teacher, j cou i d construct it, of course, in ten minutes, 

and that goes on for an hour or so, until I am perfectly rp^g chairman. — But would that not be rather for 

satisfied that the school is in good order. 1 listen ^ financia i experts in the office? 
then to what the teachers are doing, reading or writing, _ 

or' arithmetic, or whatever it is: I look at the written Mr. Henlv.— I am only asxmg m a roug 

exercises of the school, and at the end of about an 1627. The Bishop of ltoss.— It is a serious business . 


rJffi m Xt .™ M, mrla only sskiog in . rough way. 
exercises of the school, and at the end of about an 1627. The Bishop of Ross.— It is a serious business . 
hour or an hour and a half I am thoroughly satisfied — j am proposing the scheme. The financial details are 
that it is a very good school. quite another matter. It would depend on what view 

1612. Would it not be possible under such circum- the Treasury would take of it. 
stances as these that an able teacher might work very 1628. Mr. Henlv.— D o you flunk, Mr. McNeill, that 
zealouslv arid verv efficiently in your presence for that we have got any approach to uniformity at present . 
hour and idle when you could not be there?— Well, I Far more than an approach to uniformity. 

-keep my eves open, and I do not think that could be 162 9 . jy; r> Browne, in Clonmel district, gave 137 
managed, ' because, supposing a teacher says to •• excellents ” and “ very goods,” and Mr. Welply gave 

himself : “ I will make a spurt on examination day, {or the game disfcr i c t only 70?— For what period? 

and make a good show of teaching so he can, but the fibres is in the 74th report, and the 

pupils, unless they are thoroughly taught every day, the appendix. 

wont respond to that spurt. n-.j. is a difference of 


1613. The important thing to my mind is to measure 
the work by what the pupils do and can do, that is 
after all . what the school is there for? — Well, you can 


1629. Mr. Browne, in Clonmel district, gave 187 
excellents " and “ very goods,” and Mr. Welply gave 

for the same district only 70?— For what period. 

One set of figures is in the 74th report, and the 
other in the 77th report, the appendix. 

1630. The. Chairman.— So that is a difierenee of 
three years?— It is over three years. 

1631. Mr. Henlv. -Yes, but Mr. Welply givestl.e- 


never make any mistake about that if the inspection is ^ after Iris first 

..conducted in the manner, that I have mentioned, m a he was writing the 70 and others 

case where the inspector allows the teacher to work in “excellents and very g i\j c B enrv , 

his own way for an hour or an hour and a half, and he were the marks given by Mr. lata and . Mi. M ctLenrj, 
is thoroughly satisfied with the conduct' of the school an d we have not got Mr. Br0 " ne 1 ^ these 

“* the U done k , ike pupih, X ™fkX» t’SLTw 

1614. Suppose, in this case, you come into the school, - ^ 137 •.. exce ll e nts ” and " very goods, and 

and I am working, and I know- three or four or five w e lnly for the whole 392, gave only 70?— Let me 

lessons which I can manage with great efficiency. I ^erstand ’these figures quite clearly. Mr Browne s 
see the inspector coming in, and I set to work at one _ d -vr,.. Welply’s did not cover exactly the same 

of these for an hour? — But you must follow your time “ , . those figures for a year? 

table. 8 1632 ; They are. for a year, but they do not cover- 

1615. I couid manage to have a lesson in each sub- quite the same ground? — They me u e e w 

jeet? — You must follow your time table: you are cu it, ,, . These- 

bound down strictly to your subject. That is the first 1633. Mr. Welply includes the 

thing the inspector would notice, that the teacher was are the marks of himself and his a ’ y.( es 

not following the time table. lent, " toS 


ground. Are those figures for a year? 
h 1632. They are. for a year, but they do not cover 
quite the same ground?-They include the whole cir- 

OU 1633 Mr Welply includes the whole circuit. These- 
JZ UeU and hie «««*■ ™ ' ““ I 


. 16i6. But the teacher might be able to manage one and Mr. j 1 ^ , and he says that- the 

show lesson in each subject ?-You might take an had 12 sch^ls m his proportio n as in the 

individual subject in which the teacher might select marks i , . vou the figures for 380 

his favourite lessons-teading, for instance. others, so J .. e i oe llents ” and “ verv 

1617. Yes.?— Well one remedy for that is easy, sup- „ oodg ” out of the 380 is 187,; so if 7 0U , . e 

.posing the pupils are reading page 68, and you say, the 12 we would have to make itup to ; ' 

/* Turn back to page 57.” I think, Mr. Henly, you tn \ m ^ Alld then 140 fell to 70 How is that to be 

wish finally to briug me to the conclusion that examina- reconciled with uniformity ?— W ell, o — - > 
tion,.is better than inspection. spread over a period. That does not appiy ^ ^ 

1618. I should be very sorry to bring you to that, 1635. 1 .^The eirciiiMtonees ’were the same, the 

but what I think we want is a larger amount of exami- schools, and tne locality the same, because the 


its-: 

?o“ P £“ U 

reconciled with u n i!ormity?-W.ll, of “ 

schools, ...d tbs the 


but what I think we want is a larger amount of exami- scnoois, ana wo Wnlitv the same, because the 

nation, and to combine that with inspection. We teachers the same, • Hiestrict in three years would, 
never can dispense with inspection, and I think the changes of teachers in f ew ?_But then the point 

order and. discipline • of the pupils, and all that, are be, as you know, very, y 
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. .• •*. tr, U.WU that are marked 1645. And then was the thing becoming more strict 

arises— why yourself to the schools as time went on?— Well, in fact, the figures show that 

good or very Q , right to take the merit mark of schools has been rising, 

that are “ good and_ fair, it is only ngnr to ^ The merit mark would rise naturally, because 


this inspection as a whole. 

1086-8. Sir Hurt* Wir.maOH.-I tat 
titled to a direot ...srver to tout queetou. “eie “ » 
statement m.de that to one jre«r there 


people would have accommodated themselves to the 
new system, but might it not be reasonable to have a 
little more strictness year by year as time went on? — 


titled to a uueuu ™ 1!l7 .. p i little more strictness year Dy year as time went 

statement made that m one year there were 187 ^ quitc SQ . 

lents” and “ very goods, \uth a prwarda y these 1647. The poople having an opportunity of a 
there were 140, and m three > •• excellents ” modating themselves to the new system, would y< 

schools were marked as having only <U cxcciieius e a little tighter?— Well, reasonably 


there were 
schools were 
and “ very j 
it is that e: 
to from you 
can give it. 


ols were marked as having only » draw the reins a little tighter ?-Well, reasonably, 

“very good, and that inquired e p ' ’ 1648. Might there be any time in which the rei 

i that explanation that ne tk,ak might be drawn rather quickly when leniency hod go 

*om you, Mr. McNeill, and Me want J , certain neriod, and then that the idea n 


to from you, Mr. McNeill, and ve wan y on a cer tain period, and then that the idea was 

can give it. they had plenty of time to adapt themselves to the 

The Chairman. — A llow me to suggest; at tms new s y S tem, and it is time for us to put ou the curb 
moment the chief inspector may not have materials tor & " al ,d that you have drawn the reins a little 

that. sharply some time or other? — It must have occurred 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— T lic only thing is that some time or other. 

Mr McNeill went off on another point, and said, why 1649. Mr. Coffey.— That would rather suggest that 
“o' you stick to tills, and why don't you go to th. the tightening of too loins would bo from the office 

other There is no reason why we should go to the Was there any suggestion to that effect from the office? 

other" at all?— Why should I not make my point, that — Not that I know of. No suggestions have been made 
uniformity of standard is not to be measured merely to that effect, absolutely uo suggestions. All the sug- 

b, the number of schools classed “excellent ” and gestions that have been made from the office are hero 

“ verv good," hut it is also to be measured by the before you. 

schools marked “ fair ” and " good ” and “ middling. 1650. Mr. Henly.— T here is just one other case. The 
I submit that, while, of course, the other thing must percentage of “ excellents ” in Ireland at present is 
be explained, I am not showing any indisposition to 3.5 and that of “ very goods ” is 19.6. If these are 
explain but I submit that all the circumstances are added together we get 23.1 for the “ excellents ^ and 

- • • •’ » • « >•'-»- -- *' " very goods.” The percentage of “excellents" and 

“ very goods ” in the Castlebar district is 10.8, that is 


fairly to bo taken into account. 

1639. Mr. Henly. — I am quite satisfied with that. 


"fair” under Mr. Browne, and these less than^ half ?-Yes. 


were increased to 148; 5 “middlings" increased to 
19, and 0 “ bads ” increased to 1, so there you get a 


1651. Now Castlebar, under the results system, was 
in the Westport district. For Westport district statis- 


19, and 0 bads mcreas o , y class 9 — tics are given, and for reading, writing and arithmetic 

IS,' “of » "LTto. tTtoepire the pereLt.gc of pa*, w.e aotoahy hlghee toa. toe 
have the same standard, but I said, of course, “ sub- average of the whole of Ireland. Non as fai as y 
Vtautial un“m ty,“ aid, furthermore, It must be experience goes, and I have gone a good deaf about in 
that £>. not to he h.u,«y ooueluded tout SSftfc '%&■'? 




ng is correct. 

1640. I am not makii 


; a charge against one c 


attain 10.8 per cent, instead of 28 per cent, of “ excel- 
lcnts ” and “very goods" under the present system 
with uniformity of marking?— It does not follow by any 


other, and, as far the point you are raising is concerned, uieans that a school successful under the old results 
I do not care which is right and which is wrong. J no S y 8 t em of cramming would be successful under the new 
point I am raising is this, that if you have two in- S y S t em where that system of cramming is replaced by 
spectors examining the same schools in such a short, u | )ctter S y 8 t cm . 

period of time, and with such a wide divergence of j£ r Ketti-e. — W hat is cramming? — I will not 

marking, let the cause proceed from what it will, there defino ifc p'rofessor Kettle. Everybody knows. I know 
is no uniformity of standard?— Well, surely going over j suffered f rom j t myself. I do not attach any im- 
a certain number of years and dealing with a large p 0 rtauce to the argument to be drawn from schools 
amount of men, there will be certain discrepancies m un(Jor tkc reBu lts system, and then let mo further 
marking, One will admit that. It is inevitable. We point out that in the County Mayo tlio conditions are 
have 74 men, and not 74 machines, and suppose you * , af } verse 

marking foUowe^l Sm . 1653. Mr. Henly. -W ere they not eq^.advgo 

have some difference. there'is ^LmpaS Under’ffie results system the 

1641. That is another point, two men having dif- mQre crammed the more you got. 

ferent standards? — That cannot be avoided. As long .. ,, .. 

as you have got different men you will have different , 1654. Now if notwithstanding all. .the poumtionb 
standards. thafc have been fcaken > we have still this diversity, how 

„ , . . . , can this system of labelling schools be maintained ?rr- 

1642. Mr. Kettle.— That is an argument against How can u muko the system of labelling schools 
the system of inspection?— Of course, the logical con- responsible for that? 

•elusion is, abolish all inspection, examination, and __ 

everything, because it must be admitted that the in- 1655. With regard to the personal merit mark of the 


have in one case a man wuo is very lenient 111 ms 
marking followed by another more severe, you will 
have some difference. 

1641. That is another point, two men having dif- 
ferent standards? — That cannot be avoided. As long 
as you have got different men you will have different 
standards. 


the system of inspection? — Of course, the logical eon- 
' elusion is, abolish all inspection, examination, and 
everything, because it must be admitted that the in- 


everysning, uecause 11 muss oe acunnieu snuc tne in- -- 1 , - „„ ■• l .u 

spectors with whom you are dealing are only men, and teacher, what would that depend on?— You mean witn 


you must have a certain amount of discrepancy. 

1643. Mr. Henly. — Yes, but not so wide a difference 
as between 70 and 140 or 137, and the number of 
“ fairs ” increased from 77 to 148, and 11 middlings ” 


reference to this general report? ■ 1 

1656. Yes, the merit mark. — Well, of course, in the 
ease of one teacher the merit mark of the teacher would 
coincide with the general mark of the school. Suppose 


iairs increased irorn it to ana middlings , .■ i V - , , • 

from 5 to 19. These are discrepancies that can only a newly-appointed teacher took charge of a 
be accounted far in one rvay, and that is by the absence w» ".bad, ho might only manage to i-a.so it to 
oi unifamity in the system of marktaBSi-I would not h" , " “ ““ ““>* 2 f the ' 

agree to that at all. That would not cause me to think he would bo entitled to a good mark, I aupposo. htm- 


agree bo mat at an. xnat wouia not cause me to turns — ,, 7 , ,, 1 :s , 

that there is an absence of uniformity in the general ^lf; but the merit mark of the teacher corresponds, £ 

system of marking that might justify the conclusion a rllle * wlfch tho ment mark of tho suhooL 


that has been drawn in this particular case. 


1657. In this report you are told to classify the 


1644. The Bishop of Ross.— Wns the standard struck il u,ldcr , oaoh . ? l thes .® heads / roads 

low at first in 1900?— No, the instructions were. It Are al1 tkese taken into consideration in the award/ 
■was generally understood iu 1900 that as the Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— This is page 41 of the 68th 
system was changed there should be a good deal of report, 1901? — The personal merit mark o'f the teacher 
.leniency. . had nothing to do-with it; I will explain quite clearly 
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Mr. Jons McNeill, B.A., Chief Inspector, examined. 


,11 about it. l'ou might have a school that wa> pro- 
noimced to be a good school, or -very good school, lake 
a very good school; the principal might be very good, 


1.669. Mr. Kettle. — Other things being equal? — 
Other things being equal. 

1670. I gathered ■ that you laid great stress upon 


but he might have an assistant that was not at all University degrees? — ■Well, wo would attach a certain 
«o good and you could not label that assistant as amount of weight to them. 

vorv "ood also. That assistant would have to be 1671. We have had that in Mr. Dilworth's evidence, 
assigned his proper mark. We acknowledge they show determination and study, 

1678 Mr Kettle. — What is the value of the pm- but the teachers do not have many opportunities for 
sonal merit mark of the teacher; how does that affect that?— Well, it would be more creditable to a man to 
von?— Well that is only to distinguish it; supposing, get a degree at a University, for he must have a great 
for instance that a teacher is dragged down by the deal of earnestness hud determination. It confers an 
work of his’ assistant, it is not considered quite fair advantage on people who live iu a city, 

that he should not get a mark entitling him to credit 1672. Now, is it 11 districts that you have?— 11, 

*° 1659. °And you separate his own mark? — Yes. 1673. And you find that the estimating of education 

1660'. Mr. Henly. Now, in reference to the business is an experiment? — The whole time it is. 

, \ t.iievA hpon. Vn vnnv know- 1674. Well, if the exneriment is not fulfilled on a 


of the higher officials, have there been, to your know- 1674. 
ledge, communications sent to the local inspectors in particu 
referece to their individual schools? — No. sons wl 

1660a. Now, as regards the higher officials, Dr. in a po 
Starkie aud Mr. Dil worth, you told us about their visit- —Yes. 


1674. Well, if the experiment is not fulfilled on a 
particular line, don’t you agree with me that the per- 
sons who are in a position below that ought to be also 
in a position to say that to the responsible authorities? 
—Yes. 

1675. Are they? — Would you make it more clear? 

1676. Read the paragraph I have marked in that cii- 
cular* (circular handed to witness). — “ Though you are 
at liberty to mention topics of a general nature, you 


ing schools and spending a short time in the schools, 1675. Are they?— Would you make it more clear? 

-ind makinp laudatory notes in the observation book, 1676. Read the paragraph I have marked in that cii- 

and so on. ° What I wanted to know is this, were com- cular* (circular handed to witness).— “ Though you are 
municatious sent from the office to the inspectors sub- at liberty to mention topics of a general nature, you 
sequent to those visits— for instance, calling the iu- should avoid all criticism of the policy of the Board 
elector's attention to the fact that his marking of the as interpreted by the Commissioners’ regulations and 
school was too high or too low, as the case may be?— by the revised programme of instruction. The report 
That is a department of the office that I am really not must coutain the suggestion in harmony with the 
concerned with, and I could not tell you that. I would policy of the Board which you may think it desirable 
be inclined to say not. to make.” . 

1660b. You don’t know of your own knowledge?— Now, that is quite recent?— It is quite a recent 
No; but, of course, I have told yon already quite dis- circular. 

tiuctly what happened within my own experience!, do Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — It is March, 1912. 
you remember? 1677. Mr. Kettle. — Is not the effect of the circular 

' 1661. Yes.— -That was far more general, because it to cut off the National Board, the Commissioners of 

covered a lot of schools. National Education, from the experience of the inspec- 

1662. But I want a particular case?— Take the tors?— Not in the least. That would refer to the par- 

general case. It covers far more ground. ticular report published by the. Commissioners and laid 

1663. The Bishop of Iioss.— I think I gathered from before Parliament. It is still open to the inspectors, 

your answer to Mr. Henly that the personal merit aud they may avail themselves of the permission at 

mark of the head teacher might be different from the any time to make suggestions. 

merit mark of his school, and, if I remember rightly, 1678. This concerns what is called the general re- 
we had it in evidence already that the merit mark port? — The annual report that is laid before Parha- 
of the assistant teacher might differ from the merit ment, but it is open to the inspectors, aud they avail 

mark of the school, but that the merit mark of the themselves of the permission at any time to suggest to 

head teacher was bound up with that of the school the Commissioners any changes that they think desir- 

itself in general? — As a rule, the merit mark of the able. 

principal teacher will correspond with the merit mark 1679. In the policy? — Yes, or downright criticism. 
*&.*&*• J** °< ‘K a8ak ‘“‘ “Isb* , 680. a™» .’wMi come to the tamhisioii 


1679. In the policy?— Yes, or downright- criticism. 

1680. Suppose an inspector came to the conclusion 


If 4 ;, M T r \, 1 remember rightly, Mr. , h ^ of insp eetion had broken down, would 

McNeill, I limit Mr. Dilwth . ev, deuce jvaa to.-. , b , t f ibcrtv t0 tWi to tlie Bo.rd?-There is 

T nnc,pal teacher might he marked " erodleat,” 0»d ' b - lle sh J uH il0 , ,™te „ letter to tie 

might hare a very md.Sero.it assistant marked fair ^ paragraph quoted , yarns him oS meddling 

end then the school as a whole, might be marked only £ tb | to be j #id betore Parliament, 


- good,” so that the merit mark attached to the aa,, is no reasoi why he should not .write up to 

school might not correspond with the merit mark ot ' “ d •• i„ opinion the system ot 

•any one of the teachers? Was that the evidence? — I . °® oe ’ “ J .. 1 

really have not come across a particular case, because 1Q spec ion • 

there is a tendency to assign to a school whatever 1681. If you were an inspector, would you put teat 
merit mark the principal teacher gets. I do not mean paragraph in the report? — I cannot say. 


■to sny that there might not be a particular case such 
as you mention, with such a big discrepancy as that. 


Mr. Harrison. — -It is exactly the same in England. 
In a report made to the Board you must not criticise 


1665. That the merit mark of the school might be the policy, but you are at liberty to approach the 
pulled down by the work of an inferior assistant, aud Board with any suggestions. 


that the principal had no responsibility in connection 
with that? — Well, the inspectors do make the merit 
mark of the school correspond with the merit mark 
of the principal teacher. 


ififiv m, . got an opportunity of saymg that?— Yes. 

^-S\„^^7SvX e meS. 1*4, ™h full 

applications, but I think it will be found if statistics accompany a statement like that with ample detail 
were available that a good many teachers, had been re- 1685. Tell -me what is the origin of this system ot 
ceutly appointed inspectors. Other tilings being equal, triennial increments?— I do not know, really; tnat was 
li y°2, a reall y S°od teacher who was known in introduced many years ago. I do not know who 
tlie office as a good dependable man, he would be pre- arranged that system at all. 

erred ’ 1686. Do you know of triennial increments in any 

_ 1668. That is the policy of the Board?— Naturally, other branch of the public service ?—No, I have been 
There would be a preference in his case. The chief discussing that. I think, as a rule, increments are 
inspectors would take that into account. annual. 

* Vide Appendix II. (25.) 


1682' The Chairman.— That is embodied in the re- 
oort of the Board which is laid on the table of the 
House?— I may indicate to you the way in which they 


‘cacher get ail opportunity of becoming an inspector?— 
Well, I must explain. They simply take their place ir 
the ranks of the other applicants. 

1667. The Chairman. — In answer to the advertise 
rnel }.t? — T^ 11 answer to the advertisement. They send ii 
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Mr. Sons McNeill, B.A., Chief Inspector, examined. 


. ... T is what Mr. Kettle means? — You must have a eer- 

thSk to “oi m“y «»d Civil Service Com- tain amount of basis to work on. There most be some 

mission have had brought before them that question of knowledge. .. .. 

the advisability of annual or triennial increments m 1701. Mr. Kettle.— And, after all, the aim of educa- 
departments in England, and I think suggestions wore t iou is merely to communicate knowledge?— Oh, no,, 
made that triennial were in many cases better amongst other things, that would leave out a good 

Mr Kettle.— In what sort of cases— in education? many important things. It would leave out the train- 

Sir' Hiram Wilkinson.— No, in the Civil Service i, lg G f a child's character, for instance— a very impor- 
I think vou will find that in the evidence before the- taut thing, a thing that I consider even more impor- 
Roval Commission now sitting the question of annual tant than the acquisition of knowledge. I should like 
increments as against triennial increments has been to sec a boy turned out of the school with a strong 
mooted and perhaps we may look into that. character, a manly boy, dependable, in preference to 

1687. ’ Mr. Kettle.— I n general in the Civil Service 0 ue who had merely acquired knowledge. 

there is an annual increment? — Oh, I think so. 1702. These are not captious questions. You want 

1688. Amongst the inspectors, for instance . nuua ^ f orm j» 0 ck 1 intellectual habits, and good character, 

increment. . , . 9 Now. is not industry the very first of the virtues?— 

1689. And is not that the fairer way on the wiioie i Yes, j n certain of these schools that is one of the very 

Well, we have discussed that at great length. first things you look for when you are estimating. la 

1690. Put, on the whole, do you agree with me that going into a school I want to sec the pupils above all 
an annual increment would be a fairer thing than a industrious. 

triennial increment? — -Well, I am inclined to thin - 17 03. If you are industrious in the acquisition of 
so. Of course, the triennial increment has 1 tins ais- knowledge must you not acquire a certain amount?— 


an annual muicuu-m • 

triennial increment? — -Well, I am inclined to turn* 1703. If you are industrious in the acquisition of 

so. Of course, the triennial increment lias tills ms- knowledge must you not acquire a certain amount? — 

advantage, that if the teacher fails to get it his eggs are yes, and that is why a good tone in the school always 
all in one basket, as I said before, and it is rattier a ensurcs the acquisition of a certain amount of know- 
pitfall. ^ ledge. 

1691. And now I come to this tone circular. Can 1704. Do you think that this tone circular is good 

you refer me any authority on ^primary education as au 0 <4 t , eatiouai idea?— I do. Though I think it is 

not quite a fair question to me, still I have no hesita- 
tion in answering it. I absolutely approve of the cir- 


who takes the attitude taken 
recognised text-book? 


1 that circular? — Any 


1692. Yes. Yes, I should think all the text-books arc cular. Bub there is no circular in the world, consisting 


full of it. 

1693. Are they? — The general tone of the text-books 
is all in that direction. 

1694. These are the words that struck me as very 
remarkable—" Where the tone is good a deficiency m 
the acquisition of knowledge, even defects 111 methods, 
may be, to some extent, disregarded. Conversely the 


of two or three pages, that might not be improved 
in some respect. I am entirely in agreement with 
that circular. 

1705. Mr. Kettle. — I am too conscious of the 
difficulty that you have in dealing with a great system of 
primary education like this, but I want to know if that 
circular does not impose on the ordinary inspector an 


absence ' of good tone cannot be compensated for by impossible task?-Well, the answer to that is this, that 
the facilities 8 with which the pupils answer questions since the lBSue of that circular the inspectors ths- 
in the different branches of the school programme, charging that impossible task have had the greatest 
Good tone is incompatible with slovenliness whether success to my mind. 

shown in the work and dress of the pupils, or in the 1706. Then why are the teachers discontented? — I 

appearance of the schoolroom and its surroundings. If do not think the teachers are discontented at all. You 

a schoolroom unfavourably impresses you in these heard a certain amount of clamour from a certain 

respects, its value should be rated as low, however amount of people, and if you go into tho country you 
satisfactory the progress in mere book-work may will find there is no general discontent. 

1695. I do. I do not mean that I do not agree to 0 

this extent; you can easily see that tho same quality 1708. Or Belfast? — Why should you single out this 


1707. But Lu Clonmel? — I am speaking of all Ireland, 
and not eoiifiuiug myself to Clonmel. 

1708. Or Belfast?— Why should you single out this 


of work may be done in the acquisition of knowledge place that is discontented at present? If you go out 

in two schools, but in one of the schools there is better into the country, ns I have done recently, you just 


atmosphere than in the other? — Yes. 


working contentedly. There will always- 


school, notice the atmosphere suddenly ?-He has got ^ some discontented. bo «ere are, dux- we 
to, and, in practice, I assure you that the matter does majority of tile teaclieis aic mmdmg 


not present the difficulty that you would imagine at 
all. It is perfectly easy to recognise the tone of tho 
school. Five or ten minutes inside will be, as a rule, 
sufficient for you to make up your mind about it. 
There is no question about that. 

1697. I do not agree with you at all, if you make up 
you mind in ten minutes? — I say that you can do it; 
I have often done it. 

1698. Then in another ten. minutes you might change 
it? — No; for the remainder of the time I have spent in 
the school, an hour and a half, merely corroborated tho 
first view. One will, of course, occasionally in fair- 
ness alter that, but, as a rule, you will find that your 
first impression is not very far astray. 

1699. The question I am asking you is this, how are 


1709. Do you think an ordinary inspector could act 
on that circular aud report substantially the work of 
the school? — Not only so, but lie lias done so. There 
are thousands of inspectors’ reports in t-lie Office that 
are substantially in accordance with that circular. 

1710. Do you contend that tho present system is 
more or less faulty? — I have been suggesting some very 
wide changes here this morning. 

1711. You have been rnising the standard, I gather, 
since 1900?— Does that moan improving the sc' 10 . 0 *®; 
or the level to which wo expect the teachers to attain v 

1712. Yes, raising the. lovol of the teachers? — Yes, 
that would be reasonable, because at first, seeing that 
the system was new, there should be a certain amount. 


■moo tv, ,* r , . ... , the system was new, there should be a certain amount 

J , f ’ , ! ? ,1 *? “ ; s ’ °* of indulgence. In fact, it wan leid do,vn in c circuler 

IT„ w 8 ,? 1 intellectual lmbite without acquiring b a c s ommi5sio „ e „ t i, ai thc teacheva should get some 

knowledge?-! should consider those two Hungs as very M„„. 0 1 VCS the new system, but as the 


widely apart. The mere acquisition of knowledge in 
itself differs very widely from the acquisition of intel- 
lectual habits. A teacher may consider his pupil’s 
mind as a basket into which iie may put every sort 
of information. That may be an acquisition of know- 
ledge, but the pupils so trained become mere machines. 

1700. The Chairman. — But how can you get good in- 


time to adapt themselves to the new system, but as tne 
schools are improving, I should think that the standard 
is rising. 

1713. And do you expect the teacher to go on and get 
better as he gets older? — I hope 1 am doing so myself. 

1714. Now, what is the age at which a teacher 
cease to grow better? — Now, I will just answer the 


tellectual habits without material knowledge — that first question that you asked. I think if a teacher 
* Vide Appendix II. (24.) 
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[Continued. 


a C e, 0 T 8 shouid 8 expect him to’ get a very good report be to be relieved of it. 
for doing much the same sort of work later on. 1729. Mr. Ivettle. -Would 

1715. Because I am told that you are pressing the 
elderly teachers too hard? — I do not think 


L<J<J , I think 

eveiN ought to be made for elderly teachers 

who* cannot adapt themselves to the new conditions 
iust so readily as the younger people, and I think that 
a ereat deal of allowance has been made in such cases, 
and verv properly. Of course, you cannot expect a 
man of 60 vears of age to fall in all at once with the 
new system*, but-, as a matter of fact, people who were 
successful under the old system long ago renlLy continue 
to succeed very well under the new system. 

1716 Mr. Hahui son. — It is a case of adding one or 
two different subjects to the programme?— Oh, more 
than one. 

1717. Several?— I would be rather in favour of 
simplifying it. 

1718 Mr. Kettle. — E ven if the programme is the 
same, and there is n 0> change in the programme, do you 


expect, or is it the policy of the Board, that the teacher reduce a mark, 
should teach the old subjects year by year?— I would 
it of adv 


not the task of the 
ispcctor be easier with annual increments? — That is 
the very thing. 

1730. We have got this diseussiou about tone. You 
know Dr. Douglas Hyde? — Well, I have had the advan- 
tage of reading several speeches of his, in which from 
time to time he attacked the inspectors rather 
maliciously. 

1731. Did you happen to read his speech, in which 
he said that under the tone circular an inspector who 
did not like the teaching of the Irish language could 
put a school down as bad? — No, I did not, but he is 
perfectly unjustified. Such a statement is most 
malicious, uncalled lor, and perfectly unjustified. 

1732. Entirely ?— Entirely. 

1783. No ease could happen? — I am perfectly sure 
no such thing could happen. 

1734. If I produce to you the evidence of a case that, 
did happen? — No one can tell what is weighing with 
inspector, what is in my mind, what forces him to 


expect a certain amount of advance yearly if wi 
going to advance the country as a whole. I think the 
schools should really do better year by year. I think 
we should certainly look for a steady upward progress. 

1719. In the ease of an individual teacher? — As a 
matter of fact, I would look for an upward proj 


1735. But you can think? — But thinking is not 
evidence, and evidence you must have. 

1736. Is it allowable for a teacher to call the roll in 
Irish? — Is this in evidence? 

1787. Sir Hiuam Wilkinson. — You are not entitled, 
Mr. McNeill, to put questions like that?— I am not 


if he was not a man of advanced years, but if he prepared to admit that. I am a voluntary witness, and 
- ' • ’ 1 ‘ ‘ " * T * n if necessary I have a right to put a question. 

1738. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— The question put to 
you is quite plain?— If I wish to have any further 
information on the matter I shall have no hesitation 
in asking a question. 

1739. Mr. Kettle. — Is it possible, under the present 


bad reached a certain time of life I would cease to 
look for it. 

1720-1. This tone circular means that the inspector 
will fix the merit mark of the school on his impression 
of it? — I do not say that at all. If you say 

"impression” that must cover a lot of things. It must 

cover his estimate of the school from P omt ? f system into which we are enquiring, for an inspector, 
view of discipline, readiness of the teacher for his work, ^ di os of tlie teaching of Irish in a school, 

and also the neatness with which the children do the ^ rct j UC( T tlle mer it mark of the school because he 
work, and the methods. comes in and finds the roll called in Irish?— No 

1722. Methods and all these things are ruled out by inspector disapproves of the teaching of Irish in a 

the circular, which says you are not to pay any sc hool. All inspectors, of course, are bound, it is their 

particular attention to deficiencies in the acquisition duty, to foster the teaching of Irish as far as the 

of knowledge or defects in method? — Well, you may Commissioners allow, aud, of course, they do 

pay no particular attention to defects in method, but encourage it to be properly taught, and the only object 

the general method of the teacher should be good. I 0 f {j ie inspector, notwithstanding what Dr. Douglas 

mean to say that we are not to fasten on one or two Hyde says, is to _ have Irish thoroughly taught, and to 

small defects in method, and lay great stress on them, have no sham Irish, 

Of course, if one sees that the teacher’s methods of 
teaching are hopelessly wrong, one must pay attention 
to that, and put him right, but the things are very 
much bound up, because it is very hard to find a 
school (at least I never came across such a one) where 
the teachers' methods are hopelessly wrong and the 
tone of the school good. 

1723. Do you think you could act „ 
tone circular? — I have acted on it hundreds of times. 


1740. Does not the tone circular reduce the merit 
marking of the school to a sort of impressionism of 
the inspectors?— The same question was asked before 
and I replied quite fully. 

1741. But is not that the ease? — I do not admit 
that at all. I explained that clearly, if I thought that 

if +i, 0 by impression you meant by a great many conclusions 
yourself on the from “ great many observations in a great 

many different ways I would agree with you. 

1724. Do you think that it is the best plan by which „ Qne 0 f them would be the teaching of 

to test the schools? — I think so. I think really that that _ . , . ' , SHl) nose you found the pupils answering 

circular has worked well. It calls attention to a defect their ’names in Irish* at the roll call?— I would have 

in. our system that it was really important to remove, '• 

that is the want of attention to the general character 
•of the school, the training the children got in habits of 
uprightness aud honour, and so on. 

1725. In reference to this triennial system of incre- 


ments, what marks must the teacher get in order to 
get into the second section of 
'•goods” and a “very good.” 

1726. What must he get to get into the first sec- 
tion? — Three “ very goods.” 

1727. And a new inspector comes with this circular 
for his guidance, and the teacher is consequently at 
his mercy, as his increments are determined by the 
inspector, who reports in his third year? — That is a 
point of view' that we discussed here to-day, the 
increments in the third year. 

1728. The Chairman. — And the chief inspector has 
made a most candid admission that that third year 
gives the inspectors an immense deal of trouble and 
concern? — Perhaps I should say not quite an omission, 
but I have pointed out very clearly the sense of 


no objection to that all. 

1743. But there might be inspectors in the service 
who would?— I have heard the pupils answering their 
names often in Irish. 

1744. But there might be an inspector^ under your 


ments, what marks must the teacher get m order to ° nns , ver ine of your name 

? et into, tta second section of Srstl-He Ml get two ” g g ^d^ Le?-Do |ou think so? 

1745. I would produce the facts later on to .bow that 

it i. poilbl. under the tone <nre»!a,?-0f comae I 
■cannot be responsible for everybody, “ “g 

one man may consider about it, but speaking y , 
I would not consider it so. 

1746. But under that tone circular is it ^Possible 
for an inspector to import his personal, political, and 
other prejudices into his work?-No, the tone circular 
gives him no warrant for that whatever. 

1747. Is it not laid down there that he 
follow acquisition of knowledge very_ much?— The tone 
circular lives him no warrant for importing his own 
prejudices into the matter. 
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1748. It Is not the intention of the author of the tone 


circular? — No. 

1749. But is it 
not the iuteuti 


possible unde 
>f the author 


it? — No. that is 
vhich is clearly 


expressed, and the circular does not warrant an inspec- 
tor to import his own prejudices. 

17*S0. Will vou refer me to some recognised author 
on primal - v education (I think you promised to do so) 
wlio lavs' emphasis on this tone business — W hen 


did I promise? T 

1751. You asid that they are all now agreed. — I said 
the genera L trend of all the authorities was in favour 
of that. I can bring you lots of books. 

1751v. L would lather you would mention names? — I 
should think almost every elementary text-book ou 
method would give you tlie information. Cowham s 
School Method, I think. 

1752. I come back again to the question I asked 
before. Suppose the present system had broken down, 
you say that could come under the knowledge of the 
Commissioners?— Suppose the present system had 
broken down? 

1753. Yes, on the experience of the inspector? — 
Well, you know there could not be any breakdown of 
the system. In the course of years the system might 
need a good many alterations and amendments, but 
there eoiild he no such tiling as a hopeless breakdown. 

1754. Have you yourself ever prepared a report for 
a school under that circular? — Yes, hundreds. 

1755. And have had no difficulty? — None. I assure 
you that in practice there is not any real difficulty 
In dealing with it, mid never was. at least speaking 
for myself, I can say that I never found anyone who 
laid more stress on these things, and even before that 
it was a thiug that I rather laid a lot of stress on. 

1756. And you act under that circular, don't you? — 
Without any trouble. 

1757. What does this "social condition clause'' 
mean in that circular? — You have to have regard to 
social conditions, to the circumstances of children who 
came from well-to-do homes and who would have the 
advantage, perhaps, of some teaching in their homes 
whilst the children of poor parents, brought up badly, 
and under different circumstances, could not be 
expected to be so well prepared. 

1758. They would not have the same tone? 

Tlie Chairman. — He explained this morning that that 
was oue of the circumstances that might count in 
favour of the teacher. 

Mr. Kettle. — Is not this circular a sort of apotheosis 
of snobbery? — No; you could have an excellent tone 
in the poorest school. 

1759. Can you? — Yes. it has been found again and 
again. That is absolutely the ease. Whatever may be 
doubtful in the circular there is no incentive to 
snobbery in it. 

1760. And no aversion to any party? — No, none what- 
ever, and you may have an excellent tone in a poor 


successfully by inspectors every day. There is rio 
trouble about it whatever. 

1768. It is discharged to the satisfaction of the 
the paid Commissioner of National Education? — Yes. 

1769. Is it discharged satisfactorily? — It is dis- 
charged by my inspectors to my own satisfaction. 

1770. Were there fresh trouble anywhere last year? 
— Ob, there is always trouble. What I said before you 
came in was that 'when oue goes into a school and 
visits the school in general he finds no trouble at all. 

1771. Well, this is the last question, you think your 
present system perfect? — I do not say that any system 
is perfect, but I think it is a very good approach. 

1772. Have you any proposal to make for improve- 
ment? — Not affecting the fundamental principles. 

The Chairman. — I think that is hardly within the 
reference. 

1773. The Bishop of Ross. — Is it your opinion that 
the pareuts of the children ought to contribute any- 
thing towards the education of the children? — Yes. 

1774. And if that be so. do you think it is the duty 
of pareuts to supply their children with little exercise, 
hooks, costiug 2d. and Id. and Jd., and do they not 
do it as a rule? — I should say they do it as a rule. 

1775. Will you not have exceptions in every system? 
— Yes. 

1776. And do you think that you ought to adopt 
a change of system merely on account of a few drunken 
parents? — No. 

1777. Have you to tolerate what must be tolerated 
in life generally? — I feel very keenly for teachers who 
have to advance any money out of their small salaries 
for the purchase of books and paper and so on. The 
inspectors are agreed about that. That should be 
reduced to a minimum. One would not grumble at 
a very few isolated cases. 

1778. So that your position is, that if education wan. 
made all right these things would not happen. What 
about men beating their wives and re-organising all 
society to meet that evil? — You cannot prevent those 
things entirely. 

1779. And you cannot change the system of society 
to meet these things? — We cannot prevent husbands- 
froin beating their wives, but we can do our best to 
prevent teachers from supplying books, and we have 
no means of finding out how much the teachers have- 
lost in the past through that. 

1780. So that you do not think you should turn the- 
system upside down for the sake of that? — Oh, no, but. 
it is a defect that I would like to see remedied. 

1781. Is it the best of all systems of Primary Educa- 
tion in Ireland? — Comparing it with other systems;, 
and examining children coming from other- countries, I 
think so. 

1782. Mr. Kettle. — D o you really think that? — I 
really think it a good system. 

1783. Do you think that this system is a good one r 
and in the circumstances it should be favoured? — I 


school, and a poor tone in a school where the children 
are taken from very good homes. 

1761. It does not mean knowledge, it does not mean 
method, it does not mean personal appearance? — Do not 
take me as coinciding with all these things. I gave 
already a definition of that, and I am not referring 
back again. 

1762. Is it fair to ask Inspectors to judge schools 
under a principle that cannot be defined? — The 
principle of tone can be clearly laid down, but the 
thing that cannot be defined is tone itself. 

1763. You are asking inspectors, some of them young 
men with no great experience, to determine the salaries 
of teachers under a thing that cannot be defined?— No. 

1764. Does it not come to that? — No, not in the 
least, although the tone of a school is a thiug which 
cannot be easily defined; it is a thing immediately 
recognisable by even the youngest junior inspector. 

1765. Is it? — Yes. 

1766. He has not to go on the acquisition of know- 
ledge, he has not to go on the method of teaching, 
he has not to go on social conditions, what has he to 
go on? — We are on tone, and we must not wander, 
of course, from the terms of that circular. 

• 1767. Are you. not setting the inspector an impossible 
task? — Oh, no. I told you flint- the task is discharged 


should say, in any circumstances. 

1784. You tell me that you do not want any change- 
in it? — The Chairman will tell you that I suggested 
some. 

1785. The Bishop of Ross. — You would not regard 
this defect about exercise books as a substantial defect?' 
— It is very hard to estimate the extent exactly of 
that defect. I think it is one that it is most desirable- 
should be remedied. That could be done only 
in one way, that is by a Return from the teachers as- 
to the amount of money they had spent in these 
different directions, and that circular I have no means 
of procuring. I could not say whether there is a clear 
feeling or not on the subject. At present I am 
inclined to say that the teachers feel that it is a thing 
that ought to be avoided if possible, but it Is not very 
clear. Supposing a teacher had one or two unfortunate- 
children that he had to provide with books, or so on,, 
no decent teacher grumbles about it. 

1786. Why should there be bad parents in the world,, 
why should children be left without clothing, and why 
do any of these things happen here on earth — what 
is the use of talking about a penny for a copy-book if 
the child won’t pay for it? — There is no doubt that the 
duty of providing all these things should fall on the 
parents. 
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1786 a. Is there any defect of candidates for the 
Training Colleges in later years? — The supply of men 
folk is not quite up to the mark. 

1787. Is there any deficiency m the supply to bt. 

Patricks Training College, Drumcondra ?— I am 

inclined to think not. I think it is sufficient. 

1788. Have they simply twice as many candidates 
every year as they have places for? — ■’Well, I could 
ascertain the figures. I think they have a considerable 

SU 1789. Are you aware that no person has a possible 
chance' of getting in except he comes in the first class 
or division “ and even then possibly high up?— I think 
a person could not get into St. Patrick’s Training 
College without being in first class. 

1790 With regard to Roman Catholics, first men 
and then girls?— When I said that there was a shortage 
of men, I said that there is no question that the girls’ 
Training Colleges have an excellent supply. 

1791. But about the girls’ Training Colleges, are you 
aware that the Training Colleges for girls have had to 
establish an additional examination to select the very 
best out of them, and all of these of the very first 
class. Now, how do you hope to get better candidates 
—would you appeal to a higher class of society?— I 
think an increase of the salaries will be followed by 
better candidates entering into competition. 

1792. If the candidates at present are as good as 
the countrv supplies, what reason have you to say that 
a higher salary would bring a better class — I am 
dealing with the Catholic side of the question?— My 
remarks are intended to apply generally, and 
particularly I had in my mind, the shortage of men 
candidates for some of the Training Colleges. 

1793. You remember that the Catholics in the 
National schools are three-fourths of the population of 
Ireland? — Yes, of course. 

1794. And you think a better class of candidates 
would go up for higher salaries? — I am inclined to 
think so. I am inclined to think that an increase in 
the salary always produces better candidates. 

1795. if the very same class as at present go forward 
would go forward' if there were higher salaries, then 
would you have a better class? — Well, but if we give 
them additional salaries to start with , more candidates 
and better candidates will be attracted. 

1796. Will you have a higher grade of society?— 
Well, really, my lord, I cannot say wliat grade of 
society will bo attracted, because ability prevails in 
all grades of society, and the person we are looking for 
is a more able and capable person, and we are not 
concerned with any particular grade of society. 

1797. Have you any reason to think there is ability 
in the lower or middle grade of society which you are 
not getting? — I think so. 

1798. What becomes of the ability? — It finds vent 
in some other direction. 

1799. In all the parts of the country I know there 
are numbers and numbers of candidates that try to go 
forward, and I do not know anybody that is not willing 
to become a teacher if he could only get the chance, 
and if you were to give him, as far as I can sec, a 
thousand a year you' will get exactly the same. I 
mean from the lower middle class? — Are you speaking 
now of the R. C. Colleges? 

1800. I am talking of the R. C. Training Colleges. 
I cannot speak, and I do not speak, of the Protestants? 
— Well, it certainly applies to them, that if you 
increase the initial salary you will get a better class 
of candidate, and why should not others share? 

1801. If the salary was at present sufficiently 
attractive, and I know that the salary is at present 
sufficiently attractive? — Well, I do not quite agree. 
I think the present salary for teachers is insufficient. 

1801a. Oh, true, but it is a question of whether it 
is sufficient to attract candidates — money is not a 
matter of theory? — It is largely a matter of practice. 

1802. The question is at present, what amount of 
money is attractive? — Take candidates for the Training 
Colleges, the salary is £56 to start with, and if it is 
raised to £75 or £80, I have not the slightest doubt 
in my mind that we would get a better and larger 
supply of candidates. We know that in these matters 
it you offer more you will get more, and a better class 
of candidate. That is axiomatic. 


1803. You could get a better class of society; you 
could induce man who want to enter the Legal or 
Medical profession; you could attract these if you give 
them a sufficiently big salary; but take the class that 
have not means enough to educate themselves for Law 
or Medicine, and that are very willing to become 
teachers; I fail to see that the present salary does not 
attract the cleverest of them? — Well, then, my lord, 
we must be content to differ. 


1804. Do you know any people that have been kept 
away from the Training Colleges because the salaries 
were not high? — Well, we might not hear of a man 
that he has been kept away from the Training Col- 
lege. One cannot tell what has been passing through 
his mind. But take a man that becomes a carpenter, 
he will get 30/- a week or so, but on leaving the 
Training College he is offered £56 a year. 

1805-6. At what age will a man get 30/- a woek, 
and who will feed him and keep him up to the age at 
which he wilL get 30/- a week, and does not the country 
keep the candidates and pay for their training?— Bn 
that as it may, I am sti-ongly for having the initial 
salaries raised. Yon won’t get worse candidates by 
offering more. 

1807. You eoidd offer him more, but we must not 
go outside our terms of reference. But have you ever 
considered the fact that there is no country in the 
world that is paying a larger proportion of its revenue 
for its education than Ireland is paying for Primary 
Education at the present time? — Well, I always under- 
stood that the financial affairs of the three countries, 
England, Ireland, and Scotland, were so mixed up that 
no mortal could tell what proportion of revenue was 
being paid for anything. 

1808. Sir Hiuaii Wilkinson.— I think that you have 
given most valuable and interesting evidence, and I 
have listened to it all with the very greatest attention, 
and you have given it with the greatest frankness; 
and so much value do I place upon your opinion that 
I wnnt to examine you with regard to an expression 
of your opinion, that I may be quite sure that I under- 
stand the grounds upon which you gave it. If I am 
right, you said, in answer to Mr. Henly, that the 
following figures, and I will read the figures again, 
were consistent with practical uniformity. The figures, 
a re those reported with regard to the Clonmel schools 
in the 74th report, that- there were 137 “excellent 
and “very, good.” 161 “good,” 77 “fair, a 
“middling,” and no "bad,” out of 39- schools, and 
then tlio next report showed only 70 “excellents or 
“very good.” 104 “good,” 148 “fair,” 19 1 middling, 
and 1 ‘‘had." I think I am right in saying that you 
state that that was consistent with practical uniformity. 
Now, can you explain the grounds upon which 
you consider that consistent with practical uniformity' 
—Well, I should say that those figures show a certain 
divergence of standard between these two mspeebors. 

I must say so, hut, of course, my point is this, a 
certain amount of divergency between the standard of 
two particular inspectors might be consistent with a 
general amount of uniformity all over Ireland. 

1809 Mr. Kettle. — But the difference of standard 
might cost the teacher a good deal of money ?-ho; it 
might have put a lot of money into the teachei s 
pocket. 

1810. Sir Hiiiam Wilkinson.—' W ell, then, I under- 
stand that you do not say that there was practical 
StftamSsr >“ Clonmel circuit, but that tins dmrgcucy 
(,ou admit there ie a divergent j m Clonmel enouig ia 
consistent with practical uniformity when the nhole 
country is viewed?— Yes. 

1811. Have yon considered tb e .question ‘™'“a 

increment from tivo P°“ 4s . ’ ko , the 

dates for the increments to take place, oi 
increments to take place trienmaUy fr0 “ * 

Wyse, who denis with increments, will be a^ better 
— S’are paid from 

the 1st of April. 
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1812. Is every year a triennial increment year?— 
Yes, for teachers. That 1890 man reaches his incre- 
ment in 1893, and the 1891 man reaches it in 1894. 

1813. That is the rule at present, because there were 
some remarks made ns if the increment years wore 
fixed years? — Oh, not- at all, each teacher is dealt with 
•as his year arrives. 

1814. The Bishop ok Ross. — But there are years in 
■which the number is larger. This system began in 
1900, and in 1903 and 1900 you will have a larger 
number of pupils? — Yes, in cycles of three years. 

1815. Mr. KettU2. — When did the triennial scheme 
begin?— 1900. 

1816. Before that what had you?— The results 
system. 

1817. You have mentioned a report system on 
■diploma? — E.O. 34. 

1818. You said that a tabulation of marks could be 
done, and I infer from that that it has never been 
done? — I think not. 

1819. So far as you know there has been no tabula- 
tion? — No. 

1820. You have mentioned, but you did not develop 
the subject, in answering a question about teaching a 
particular lesson, did the teacher teach history, and 
you were inter upted. With regard to that now, is it 
open to a teacher to develop history at all — I believe 
there is more restriction on the teaching of history than 
any other subject at all? — Do you mean from the 
point of view of teaching the subject? 

1821. Yes? — No. The teacher is allowed perfect 

liberty in that respect. 

1822. On history? — Yes; they will, teach on the most 
acute historical points nowadays. 

1823. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I thought that there 
was some restriction?— No, there is a period given i;I 
history that teachers arc" left- free to deal with. 


1824. Mr. Henly. — One of ray students presented a 

lesson on the siege of Derry. Now, in this Form 77a* 
this occurs with regard to the question of proficiency 
(roads passage). , . 

How is it that you arc able to give an 
expression of opinion as to a toucher’s knowledge of 
English oral, English written, history, arithmetic, and 
all these others without n special examination, or liow 
is it that you arc able to form an opinion on this 
point? — Well, of course, the inspector is not called upon 
to fill in all that, or he will deal with one or two or 
three of these points. 

1825. Mr. Coffey.— Qr none?— Oh, yes, the 

inspector would be within his rights in doing so. He 
need not allude to all these. He may judge the profi- 
ciency of the school on liis hearing of the lessons 
«iven by the teachers, or on his own examination if 
he pleases. He. may listen to the teacher, or lie may 
examine himself. 

1826. Of course, English reading, the only possible 
way to test is to hear the children read out? — Briefly, 
it may be summed up as that. 

. 1827. You have to test English written by the 
exercise books? — Yes. 

1828. How do you test the knowledge, of the children 
in history? — Well, you might tost it in two ways. 
You could take the teacher’s lesson, and judge of the 
method in which lie gives the lesson, or you might take 
the record of progress of the school, and ascertain what 
the teacher had done for the last throe or four weeks, 
and you might ask them some questions on it. 

1829. But it is absolutely certain that you must in 
most of these subjects, if you want to find out,- rely 
on examination, and put questions to them more or 
loss? — If you take history, it would lie well, to do so. 

1830. Mr. Coffey. — As I understand your evidence, 
it is quite open to an inspector not to ask any ques- 
tions? — Well, if he is perfectly satisfied, it would be 
open to him. He would not be departing from his 
instructions. 


FIFTH DAY.— FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28th, 1913. 

At the Chief Secretary's Office, Dublin Castle. 


Present ; — Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman) ; The Most Rev. Denis Kelly, d.d., 
Bishop of Ross ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage E. 
B. Harrison, b.a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter McMurrough Kavanagh, d.l. ; 
and Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


Mr. John McNeill, B.A., further examined. 


1831. The Bishop of Ross. — I n your evidence yester- 
day, Mr. McNeill, I think you expressed an opinion in 
favour of increasing the initial salary of the teachers? 
—Yes,, my lord, I did. 

1832. And in accordance with our terms of reference 
you do not dissent from the necessity of calculating 
that within the present Parliamentary Grant? — That is 

1833. Do you wish to add anything? — Well, of 
course, I would prefer very much that the initial salary 
should be fixed as high as possible. 

1834. Then starting with the initial salary, and sub- 
ject to this condition of not increasing the total grant, 


we may contemplate either triennial increments or 
annual increments? — My personal view is rather, m 
favour of triennial increments in ease the annual incre- 
ments turned out to be small, but I have no objection 
in principle to annual increment. 

1835. In the code of 19.12-13 the initial salary for 
men teachers of the third grade is .£63, and the maxi- 
mum is £84, which maximum is reached by three 
triennial increments of £7 each? — Yes. 

1836. Now, taking that average case, I find that 
you might start with an initial salary of £70 and three 
triennial increments, the first of £2, the second of 
£3, and the third of £2, thus making a maximum of 


*Vide Appendix IV. 
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£ 77 ? That arrangement would, I consider, meet my 

views. There is always, of course, a limitation— I 
should hope that the initial salary would he fixed fairly 
high. That would be my personal desire. 

1837. You consider that the initial salary being £70 
and the maximum £77— that would come as near to a 
permanency as you desire?— Yes. 

1838. And you think that the triennial increment- of 
£2 and £3 would not be so large as to put the teacher 
into a state of anxiety about- liis salary?— I consider 
so, and at the same time it would supply a sufficient 
stimulus for exertion. 

1889. I assume you have no strong objection to 
annual increments? — No. ... 

1840. If the increment were to be annual m the case 
I have made, that annual increment would be only 
12s. 8d. a year? — If it was desirable to make the incre- 
ment annual, I would prefer an annual increment 
amounting to a larger sum, at least £1. 

1841. In order to secure £1 for the increment, always 
subject to the provisions of not increasing the Parlia- 
mentary Grant, the initial salary should be £68, and 
there would be 11 annual increments of £1 each, and 
thus a maximum of £79 would be reached. Now I 
suggest that as an alternative system. What do you 
think of that alternative?— Of course, that would 
involve 11 annual increments, and 11 years would 
elapse as compared with the present period of 9. 

1842. The period at present during which an average 
teacher remains in the third grade is 12 years, and 
the whole calculation is founded on the fact that the 
average teacher remains 12 years in the grade at the 
salarv as set down in the code. Under the new system 
which I suggest, the alternative system, the teacher 

„ would be 12 years in the grade at the salary I suggest. 
Without that" assumption, mathematically the proposal 
breaks down, and as lie remains 12 years in the grade, 
and as there are annual increments, there must neces- 
sarily be 11 annual increments. In the old system the 
increments are triennial, and, remaining 12 years in 
the grade, he has three triennial increments. His last 
increment is got at the end of the 9th year, but then he 
remains three years on that increment, so that makes 
up the period of 12 years?— Well, these are two alter- 
native arrangements, and both have from my point of 
view a lot in their favour, and either one o f them sub- 
stantially carries out my view. My main point, of 
course, is an increase of the initial salary and a reduc- 
tion of the increments, and either of these arrange- 
ments carries out that. 

1843.. The Chairman-.— I think you gave a preference 
before to the second, did you not? — A preference to 
the triennial. 

1844. I thought you gave a preference to the £1 a 
year? — No; I would be inclined to the triennial on the 
ground simply that the increments are more substan- 
tial. 

1845. The Bishop op Ross.— You think it necessary 
to retain some money stimulus for the young teacher? 
— I would think it desirable. 

1846. But you regard a money stimulus as being 
only one of the weakest stimuli? — It is one that- I am 
reluctant, to apply at all. A great many teachers do 
not require it. 

1847. I have a view that one of the greatest and 
most mischievous defects of- the old results system was 
that it made teaching more or less a mercenary pro- 
fession by attaching a money value to each individual 
subject of each individual pupil. Do you agree iu that 
view? — I quite agree. 

1848. It always seemed to me that it reduced, the 
teacher largely to the mental attitude of the piece- 
workers of an English factory — that it was calculated 
to do so? — Yes. 

1849. Even economists, I think, do not altogether 
admire the present frame of mind of the workers, and 
the cash nexus seems to be rapidly breaking down. 
You agree with me that too strong a money stimulus 
is not a good thing? — I do. 

1850. And you agree with me that it is far better 
to try to call forth the higher and nobler qualities 
of the teachers, their love of the children, and love 
of; ■ their-. .country ?— Exactly . 


1851. I might, say possibly that iu case the present 
minimum mid maximum of £63 and £84 were retained, 
and that it. was desirable to give annual instead of 
triennial increments, the annual increments would 
work out at £1 18s. 2d.? — Do you wish me to express 
an opinion about that, because that, of course, would 
be another solution, provided that the annual incre- 
ments were raised at least to £2. 

1852. If the annual increments were raised to £2 
the effect would be this. Now the average salary of 
(he average teacher during the 12 years in the third 
grade is £73 10s. a year; if you raise the annual incre- 
ments to £2 the average salary would be for the twelve 
years exactly £74 a year, which would mean an addi- 
tional 10s. a year to the teacher’s salary, and there are, 
I think, some 5,000 teachers in the third grade, so that 
it would mean an increase of £2,500 a year in the 
Parliamentary Grant? — That is very small. I think 
we should do better than that. 

The Chairman. — I fear that is beyond the terms of 
reference. 

1853. Mr. Coffey. — As I understand it, in the 
matter of annual increments iu the third grade, you 
think that every teacher who escaped official censure 
should receive his increment? — Yes, I think so. Of 
course, I am expressing my personal opinion. I cannot 
answer for- the policy of the Commissioners in any 
way, but that is my opinion. 

1854. Mr. Henly. — There is one point in connection 
with it. Would you think it a wise arrangement to 
retain the teachers so long in the third grade — 12 years 
at present, 11 years under one of the proposed schemes? 
— I cannot think of any plan of shortening the term. 

1855. Still, is it not one of the complaints of the 
teachers at the present time that it will take them 86 
years to get from the bottom to the top? — That is one 
of tlie things that make it deplorable that the teachers 
have not seen their way to come before this Committee 
and state their case. 

1856. Mr. Kettle. — If the triennial system of incre- 
ments be retained, do you think that under the trien- 


nial system also the increments should be automatic? — 
No. We are speaking, of course, with reference to the 
third grade, and I think the question of triennial or 
annual increment does not affect that proposal of mine. 
That is my idea. 

1857. So that vou want to get rid of the present 
method by which" the teacher must get three consecu- 
tive merit marks above a certain standard?— Yes. 

1858. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— I think some points 
were not quite cleared up with regard to the proce- 
dure. in appeals. I want now just to make it clear. 
When the teacher appeals against an inspector s 
report, I understand that the appeal comes to the 
Secretary in the ordinary way. It comes into the 
office ?_if you go on I will tell you all I know. 

1859. The Chairman.— The chief inspector has some 
connection with appeals?— Oh, yes. 

1860. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— When it is returned 
to the office is it referred to the chief inspectors at 
once as a matter of course?— No, that does not neces- 
sarily follow to my mind. If there is an appeal from 
a teacher against the decision of a junior inspector? 

1861 . Yes.— I think this is the procedure. The 
office asks the junior inspector for his remarks, and 
obtains from him. a full statement of am ^° bora d 
tive details that he thinks it necessary to furnish, and 
that, of course, mav dispose of the teacher s claim for 
an appeal. That may be sufficient. For instance, the 
inspector may bo able to produce written exercises that 
would finally dispose of any claim to an appeal. 

1862. At that stage, that disposes of the claim for 

appeal. That does not necessarily come befoie the 
chief inspector. Who would decide that the inspector 
answer to the appeal was sufficient to o IJg- 

The examiners in the office would decide- Oi course, 
fhe examiners in a case life that conanh Lfl/X 
inspeotors. Tlieir room >s next door, there rs tree 
communication, and tlrex are ‘ ” 

recourse to the Chief inspectors for adx.ee rn case 
anv doubtful matter. 
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1863. When that ease is disposed of completely in 
that way, before disposing of it, is the inspector s 
reply furnished to the teacher verbatim?— No. 1 

should not think so. I think this is the procedure (I 
have a noting of it here). The report of course is 
first, received in the office and read carefully by some 
one of the higher officials of the office (the examiner, 
as a rule), and referred to the inspector for nuy 
remarks or fuller details that ho may choose to 
give, and the inspector’s reply and the teacher s state- 
ment, which, of course, he makes when making his 
appeal, would be considered by the examiner and sec- 
retaries, and, if necessary, I think submitted to the 
Resident Commissioner. If a prim a facie case is 
then made out in favour of the teacher s claim, of 
course the next step is to direct an inspector of higher 
rank to examine the school. That has been done in a 
good many cases. In the case of a junior inspector, a 
senior inspector would be asked to re-examine the 
schools. If there was further disagreement the matter 
would be referred to the chief inspectors, who would 
deal with appeals of that sort. I have dealt with 
appeals of that sorb myself. 

1864. Aud is any communication made to the 
teachers in any of those cases before a final decision is 
arrived at? — I do not think so, unless the teacher’s 
statement which he forwarded along with his appeal, 
wanted elucidation. Of course, then he might be 
asked. No doubt if a senior inspector is deputed to 
re-examine the school, to test the validity of the 
teacher’s statement, lie will ascertain from the 
teacher all that the teacher has got to say. He is bound, 
■of course, to get the teacher's views, that is, in case 
there is a re-examination. 

1865. He gets the teacher’s views, aud sends in his 
report. If it is against the teacher, the teacher is 
not furnished with a copy? — Oh, no, I think the pro- 
cedure stops there as far as the teacher is concerned. 
The teacher in the first place gets his examination, 
-aud then he makes an appeal against that, giving in full 
the grounds for making his appeal, and I think that 
the matter then passes out of his hands. He is sup- 
posed to have put his case forward. 

1866. And he does not see any statement made re- 
butting the facts alleged in his appeal? — No. I think 
there must be some finality about it. He is supposed 
to have put forward all the tilings in his own favour 
in his first statement in which he demands an appeal, 
but I do not assert that the teacher is not called on 
for a' further statement. I should be slow to say that 
that might not be done. One can quite easily conceive 
cases in which it might be necessary — there might be 
some element of doubt. 

1867. I want to clear up a little point in terminology. 
You mentioned the fact of an appeal coming from the 
teacher, and being referred to the inspector for his 
statement on the point, and you say if j trivia facie then 
the appeal fails? — If a prima facie case is made out 
by the teacher. 

' 1868. But the question of the use of “ prima facie ” 
conies in at an earlier stage, for that term “prima 
facie ” should apply to the teacher’s own statement 
without anything further than that? — That, of course, 
is a matter of opinion. 

1869, I mean as a question of terminology, because 
“ prima facie ” is used with reference to the first im- 
pression? — Well, of course, prima facie is the first 
appearance, and I consider that that first appearance 
is only complete when each party to the transaction 
has presented his view of the case. That would only 
be reached, to my mind, when the teacher had made 
his appeal presenting all his facts, aud the inspector 
had replied to them. 


1870. You are quite entitled to use your own te 
minology, of course, and I wanted to make quite su 
m what particular way you apply the term “ priit 
facie. ' You apply it not to the teacher’s origin 
appeal, but to the teacher’s appeal and the answer 
the inspector?— Yes, quite so. I put it one sta 
later than you do. 

1871. You have mentioned to us a case in wlii. 
the examiner consults the chief inspectors. Are the 
cases in which the matter is referred to the chi 
inspector formally?— The case of an appeal? 


1872. Yes. — Yes. 

1873. What is the action of the chief inspector then 
with regard to that— at what stage would it usually 
come to him? We have the case of the examiner 
coming in aud getting the benefit of the chief inspec- 
tors’ views on the subject and discussing it, but if, 
in the course of the procedure, it is referred to the 
chief inspector for his action or opinion, what takes 
place then? — The chief inspector then goes down and 
iuspects the school. 

1874. Mr. Coffey. — Does he examine the school? — 
Inspects and examines. 

1875. The Chairman. — Would not the interference of 
the chief inspector perhaps be in tlio case of an appeal 
against a senior inspector? — As a rule, of course. 

1876. A senior being seut down in the case of a 
junior? — We use the next higher man first. 

1877. He would only bo sent down in the case of an 
appeal against a senior inspector? — Yes, he would 
also, if there is still some doubt about tlio case. 

1878. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — C ould you give us, 
without aiming at strict accuracy, any idea of the 
number of cases on which those appeals would come 
before the chief inspector?— I have had three. 

1879. In the course of 18 months? — Of 14 months, 
two of which cropped up quite recently, and one of 
which occurred some little time ago, and which I dealt 
with. 

1880. The Chairman. — Were they both against 
senior inspectors? — There were three senior inspectors 
concerned in them. 

1881. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Can you get us a list? 

— I remember the one I dealt with clearly. My 
idea is this : as a district inspector I have 

always formed my own judgment of a school, 
and as" senior inspector I have always formed my own 
judgment of a school, and I consider that as chief 
inspector I am at perfect liberty to do tlio same, and 
when I go into a school on such occasions I divest 
my mind of any previous circumstances connected 
witli it, and form iny own judgment of it without 
regarding in the slightest degree wliut anybody thought 
about it. In this particular case I formed a more 
favourable estimate of the schools than the merit mark 
would show that laid been awarded by tlio previous 
inspector. 

1882. Was that in all the three cases? — There was 
only one; the other two are pending. 

1883. The Chairman. — In that ease tlio teacher’s 
appeal succeeded? — On iny judgment. There is, of 
course, this to ho said, that I was compelled by the 
circumstances to visit tlio school after a considerable 
time had elapsed from the visits of tlio junior inspector 
and senior inspector, and, of course, in the nature of 
things a considerable time must elapse. The teacher 
makes some delay in forwarding his appeal, aud it is 
some time before the tiling can bo dealt with, but on 
my visit to the school, in my opinion the school 
deserved a higher mark than it had received previously, 
aud I said so. 

1884. Do you happen to know what took place? — 
No, but I think the teacher got his increment. That 
was tlio thing that depended upon it. 

1885. Mr. Coffey. — But tlio merit mark still re- 
mains? — The merit mark originally assigned to the 
school was assigned by the district or junior inspector, 
I forget which, some months before I visited the 
school, I should think four or five. Though differing 
from that inspector, and making up my inind to give 
the school a higher merit mark than had formerly been 
assigned, still I could not feel at liberty to say that 
the inspection held by the junior or district inspector 
five months or so before was incorrect. 

1886. Mr. KAVANAon. — Because the teacher might 
have improved in the meantime? — Of course. 

1887. Mr. Coffey. — Bat tlio teacher could nob be to 
blame for the delay? — Wo may get enough of delay 
without that. 

1888. We had it from Mr. Dil worth that tho minute 
is generally sent out in nbout three weeks, but that 
owing to pressure in the office the delay may sometimes 
run to six weeks. As a matter of fact, cases arc within 
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my personal knowledge in which the minute was not re- might upon an ordinary occasion — would that be con- 
ceived for two months? — Of course, that might he, rect? — That would be fairly correct. I would both 
because very often these returns that are forwarded by increase my inspection and increase my examination, 
the teachers are incorrect, and that involves delay, but I would not say that I would lay very much stress 
Thev have to be kept back and corrected, and I think on the examination, simply because it is extremely diffi- 
one return out of three or four in my experience has cult, with the best will in the world, to know exactly 
not to be sent back. the state that the pupils were in five or six months 

1889. Tiles delay ia p.actieally inevitable before to “™- ^ Particular ease as a matter ot fact 
eliief inspector could tome to visit a sclrool»-I think “ difficult, about it. I vent to the school 

ft is almost inevitable. In the ii-st place the teacher bak-past nine m the morning, and inside of ten 
may lose a lot of time. I may say that in this parti- or . quarter of an hour I hsd quite made up 

may m&e ... . ,i:.i my mind that the school was a very good school. I 

oulnr ca. 1 * stayed all day till I had verified that conclusion, and 

1891. Mr. Coffev.— The teacher has really no j saw enough to make me come to the conclusion that 


may lose a lot of time. I may say that in this parti- minutcs <* “ quarter ot an Hour ± i.ad quite maae up 
may iu e my mind that the school was a very good school. I 

oulnr ca. ' * stayed all day till I had verified that conclusion, and 

1891. Mr. Coffev.— The teacher has really no j saw enough to make me come to the conclusion that 
remedy against the lowering of his merit marks. was c0l 'rect. 

Mr McNeill says that owing to the delay that , ...... .... . 

oecunia, though the tcueher di3 get his increment of 19c “- *“ • *ort tore there till you form 

salary, still the merit mark of the school remained the “* impression, and you find from your long experience 

earned If I was thoroughly eouvinoed I might have ‘V at J™ “ c ““ m f t0 tlut ““» 1 - 

ch“ged it. The circumstances might have b?en such >■»”. ■» ®»hng with that particular ease you ecu- 

that I could tiave been thoroughly convinced that the J»ued the inquiry, and that inquiry ended ,n the eon. 
™rit mark giyen by the inspeetor rather undervalued *"■»!'“ oi *ho opm.ou that you had from your long 
to sohool, and in that oasS I sl.oold have had no formed in a very short tmof-Tes, the 

hesitation in altering it, ns I have altered merit marks original view . 

of both senior and junior inspectors without any hesita- 1901. Mr. Henlv. — Would it bo fair to ask what 

ti on> was the merit mark assigned to that school? — Origin- 

1892. The Chairman. — Have you done that fre- 

quently? — Well, not frequently, but I have done it. 1902. Originally. — It was “ good.” 

1898. Mr. Coffey.— Does it come to this, that in very 190 f; Mr. CoFrav^w long did you find it neces- 
many cases tho re-inspection by the superior officer sary to remain in the school? The daj. 
would not be such as to enable him to form a true 1904. So that to test the school properly, you spent 

judgment of the state of the school when it was a day examining the pupils?— No, I would not agree 

examined first? — I do not say so. I have told you to that. 

•exactly the circumstance that led to the delay in this 1905. You wanted to verify your impression as a 
case. It may be the failure on the_ teacher’s part to com- conscientious man? — I might say that I was quite 
plain in time or so on, but my idea would be to deal satisfied, but for the teacher’s satisfaction, and to make 


plain in time or so on, but my idea would be to deal satisfied, but for the teacher’s sa 

with those appeals as soon as possible, and then, of assurance doublv sure, I stayed, 
course, ouy toor.panoy would be remedied «t once, • ills ta» 

and, as I have told you, I have altered the merit mark depending m the las 


of various schools, not many. There is not often ooes- fcj . ^ te „f lel .?_6ut evet , j llste ncc is not an instance 


1906. But is not every instance in which the incre- 
ment is depending on 'the inspector’s report critical 


. Mr. Henlv. — As promotion depends on tone, agree. 


in which the senior and junior inspectors would dis- 


-would it be likely that any teacher would be able to 
increase the tone of the school in the intervening 


1907. It is a critical instance for the teacher? — Sup- 
posing there had been uo disagreement, I would have 


time, so as to entitle it to the higher merit mark? „ one ° 0 tb i s sc h 00 ], S av, at half-past nine, and I would 
Well, you know I visit the school m October, and I ? n a „ obability bavc i eft the school at half-past 
.am not conversant with whut tho tone was m the cleveilj perfc , ctly satisfied in my mind that I was quite 


month of March. 

1895. But then the teacher would have obtained a _ _ , , , , ,. . 

•certain state of discipline and tone, and he could not 1908. Mr Harrison.-Iu the case of the grading of 
very well niter that?i-Wlmt is exactly your point? teachers that you would recommend, I presume that 

•’ , *: you would desire to make allowance for the quicker 

1896. That the tone would be very much the same £ romotion 0 f a vevy highly efficient teacher?— A man 
though proficiency in book knowledge might have ^, ho ig y highly efficient could get through the grade 
improved?— A little might turn the scale, and, of muo]l quicker . of course, we would by no means 
eourse, we must assume that it is possible for a b lock that avenue 

S°monL ea “ t in ,0 “° “ 1909. Mr. Comto.-You told us yesterday of the 

‘ ■ 1111 difficulties inspectors experience when they have to 

The Chairman.— Suppose the book knowledge had j ower a mark i a the third year, and that nearly every 
been very inferior, he could work that up so far as to i nspec t 01 . feels some anxiety about depriving the 
get a better mark from Mr. McNeill. teacher of £7 or £10 annually — but marks have been 

1897. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — The Chairman lias lowered in the third year? — Oh, yes. 

mentioned the subject of improvement in the mean- k d „ , „ 1809i m0> 

time in the amount of knowledge acquired by to “to 1912. Ther! must be anxiety on 

pupils. I want you, if you con, kindly to describe ", o[ t ““ teuoher?— You suy a school marked 

as nearly as possible how, m that case (of eourse, you tnc part ot ti e ^ ,, 1Qin . .. "La .. 1011 . f a i r »* 

know every particular with regard to that business), S^<1, ^.fi’cular 4eliool, ’of course, the 

S. "1 to uHSL Set's troubles L. over «nd be gets Ms increment, 

speetor generally does in a school. Would you follow 1911 j sbould b ave taken 1910, 1911 and 1912. He 
-any further course of procedure in that case to ascer- lte( . s •*' a00 ^ >> 5910, “ good ” in 1911, and he gets 

tain what the knowledge of the scholars really was? — P, fab , tP- n ^ 9 ]2. In that ease he loses the increment. 
That is to say, anything more extensive than the ovdi- Qr mtbei . lie f ai { s to secure it?— Yes. 
nary procedure? T • .. that most of the 


correct in considering the school a very good school. 


speetor generally does in a school. Would you follow 1911 j slloul( j b ave taken 1910, 1911 and 1912. He 

•any further course of procedure in that case to ascer- ^ ••'aoofl ” j u 1910, “ good ” in 1911, and he gets 

tain what the knowledge of the scholars really was? — P, fab , » ra j n ^912. In that ease he loses the increment. 
That is' to say, anything more extensive than the ordi- Qr ratber j ie f a i{ s to secure it?— Yes. 
nary procedure? 19i2. I cau quite understand that most of to 

1898. Yes.— Yes, I would spend a longer time m the i nspe ctors of schools would feel pleased to give a 
school, and examine it and inspect it more carefully, school the hi "her mark carrying the increment, but does 
Of course, in this particular case that I mentioned I j t no t seem a matter that requires explanation — why a 
spent the whole day! , nan wbo is able to get “ good ” for two years, and who 


1899. May I put it in this way. You have spoken would naturally exercise increased energy ^ m 
■of inspection and examination, and the point of differ- the third, or crucial y ear i S1 ,--i 9 

ence between them. Might I put it that you would reduced to ” fur at the end 

•carry your inspection further into examination than 50 U — That explanation, of couise, may g 
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teacher who is responsible lor that declUn 

cieney. Of course, he ha 

properly, but the fact i 


11 the pl'oS- 
wrt himself 
that some teachers tlo 

vuk in the 


1918. If the lowering of 1 . 

happens in a large utlubtt of eases m « particular 
district does ii not suggest that the teachers have 
cause of complaint ? — Wei 1 , I should say that that 
would lie a mutter for explanation by the inspector in 
charge of that particular group of schools. 1 could 
not of course, he responsible for the answer to a geueral 
statement like that. There might be some reason, and 
that, of course, would he properly explained. -No 
doubt veu will have the inspectors before you. 

1914* In vour long and very creditable experience if 
you found a number of the schools " good in 1910 and 
" food " in 1911, would some explanation not be re- 
quired as to why the report should be lowered in 1912 • 
If this happens in a large number of eases, does 
it not suggest that there is something wroug m the 
inspector’s marking?— But have you any statistics to 
show that there has been a general lowering of reports 
on the third year? 

1915. Unfortunately, we are without the evidence 
of the teachers?— Well, in default of evidence perhaps 
I might give you tny experience. 

1910. I would lie glad to have it. because it is really 
a matter requiring some explanation? — Of course, there 
are no statistics to show that there is any such lower- 
ing of the marks in the third year. I think if statis- 
tics of the third year marks could be procured they 
would show the very opposite. In fact I am fairly 
positive of it. Mr. \\ yse may be able to give you more 
precise information on that point. I have no doubt 
whatever about it. aud, of course, it is natural aud 
as it ought to be, to my mind, taking human nature 
as it is, because I think, as I believe I have already 
said, that when it comes to the third year — the year 
in which a man's increment depends on the report — 
the inspector will certainly use every effort to find 
something to give the man a good report. I give you 
my own experience, and it is to this effect, that un- 
doubtedly in the course of the third year there is 
leniency of marking. 


1917. The Chairman'. — In your experience? — In my 
experience, aud I mentioned so yesterday. Certainly, 
once or twice when I said to an inspector, '* You must 
have been rather easy with Mr. So-and-so,” the answer 
that I got was, “ Oh, it was his third year; it was his 
critical year.” and' that left me without a reply. 

1918. Mr. Coffev. — You told us yesterday, I think, 
that on the occasion of the general report in which he 
assigned the merit mark the senior inspector is not 
called upon if he does not think fit to examine any 
pupil in any subject in the school curriculum? — I said 
that he is not called on to enter any mark opposite 
one of those figures — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, in the 
sheet submitted to him. 


1919. But is it not open to him to assign this merit 
mark without askiug a single question in the school? — 
That is a thing I should not like to do. 

3920. But I am not asking you what you personally 
would like to do. I am quite sure you would do your 
work capably aud conscientiously. My question is a 
very different one. Is it not open to an inspector to 
go into a school and assign the merit mark without- 
asking a single question in the school? — If he con- 
sidered himself justified in doing so. I should say that 
the regulations do not forbid him to do so. 

1921. Then he is at liberty? — Yes, if he considers 
himself justified: if he feels himself justified he may 
do it without examining in any way. Take the ease 
of a school such as I mentioned yesterday, where I 
found the school, when I went into it, in thorough 
working order, the children attentive to their work 
and the teachers at their business — then, on 
examining the writing exercises and noticing how the 
school was going on I considered that I was quite jus- 
tified in marking that school without asking any ques- 
tions. 


. 1922. Mr. Harrison. — That 
ing the merit mark? — Yes, I ai 


vould be without alter- 
i talking of that. 


1923. Mr. Coffev. — Docs it not follow that a school 
where the proficiency in book-work was lower than in 
another, the school may, on a general impression of 
the inspector, get a higher mark than the proficient 
school ? — This judgment of a merit mark without ques- 
tioning or examining of auy sort is certainly only to 
apply to eases where the school undoubtedly is ” excel- 
lent ” or " very good.” 

1924. But you have not answered my question? — 
Perhaps not directly, but indirectly. 

1925. Is it possible for an inspector to give a lower 
mark to a school with high proficiency in book know- 
ledge than he docs to another school with a lower pro- 
ficiency in book knowledge? — Well, of course, if that 
lower proficiency in book knowledge is compensated for 
bv a great many other excellent points such as good 
tone, good discipline, good moral traiuing. 

1926. In practice, I believe an inspector i-n a very 
short visit to a school could form a judgment as to- 
whether the tone is good or bad. Is not this conced- 
ing a good deal? — Yes. 

1927. Indefinable as toue 's? — Still it is recognis- 
able. 

1928. It is quite recoguisable. Every intelligent 
inspector would recognise it, but that is not the diffi- 
culty- tlu»t suggests itself. How is it possible for 
inspectors with very different natures, and inspectors- 
with very different *“ tone.” themselves to agree as to 
a merit "mark with regard to the tone of a school? 
Here are two extracts from inspectors' reports. One 
is from a very sensible inspector, who says : — “ One 
sees good work so often done in unorthodox ways that 
one becomes somewhat shy of interfering;” that is 
the observation of an inspector of whom I may say 
that I think if he could spread his influence through alt 
Ireland, there would not be much room for discontent- 
And the other extract is : — ■“ The important point to- 
be considered in relation to a school is not what is 
taught, but how it- is taught.” Do you think it by 
any chance possible that these two men could agree on 
the merit mark of a school? — Oh, yes, I really do not 
see anything of a divergence of view on that point to 
prevent them from agreeing on the merit- mark of the- 
school. In all probability if you took the two men and 
set them to inspect 50 schools, they would agree iu 4& 
eases. I think it is quite possible. I am precluded 
from praising the first remark for a reason that I 
cannot explain to you. 

1929. You have inspectors of different tone, different 
temperament, different manner, different- standards. 
Are they likely to agree on the tone of a school?— Oh r 
quite likely. It is a question of judgment. It is not 
a question of a man’s own personal characteristic, or 
tone, or manner; it is a question of his judgment of 
the school. 

1930-1. The Chairman. — And do not these things 
affect his judgment of that-? — They might, of course, 
but then I do not think we can turn out 60 or 79 
inspectors precisely formed on the same model as to 
tone, manner, and so on. 

1932. Mr. Coffev. — You have 66 different inspectors, 
aud 66 different men are likely to take different views- 
ou many points? — There is no way of preventing that. 

1933. Now it comes to this. You recognised it your- 
self iu this school that you told us about where you 
spent the whole day. it is recognised and written 
large in the rules of the Board, that the one 
and only true test of a school is examination? — Where?' 
As to that I am more in a position to speak as regards- 
my own inspection of the school, and I mentioned to 
you that I certainly did not hold to examination. 

1934. It is written large in Sub-section 4, 
Rule 90. that the real test of a school is thorough 
inspection of the school and thorough examination of 
all the standards there? — And you deduce from that, of 
course, that examination is the only thing? 

1935. That it has always to be resorted to as the 
one true test, and in the ease of appeal that you have- 
told us about, you very properly had resort to 
examination? — No. I explained that I formed an esti- 
mate of that school in ten minutes. It was to confirm 
that view afterwards. 
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1930. You, from your special ability, were very The Chaip.man. — I beg your pardon, it- was 1898. 
likely right, but then you had to verify the impression Coffey.— Well, this was written by you in 

you "had formed. Do you not think that the inspec- igyg : — •* J do not join iu the general cry against- the 
tor's oral examination should be part of the inspec- results system?” — I was uu upholder of the established 
tiou? Does it not give a healthy stimulus to the chil- system. 

dren? — Through the teacher? 1953. That was vour view in 1898 at any rate? — Yes. 


neauny • . ° view is that these svstems have each their clay, and 

examinations as being of very much value m cduc.i- themselves out. I believe that the results 

tiou, but- if we are to have exam nations , at all, I . q itg timo> cspecifll | y afc its beginning, was 


think they should be conducted by the teacher. 

1938. Do you not think that it is a stimulus to a 
boy to prepare for his examination? — Well, let it be 


1955. Do you know that I very nearly got into 


conducted, of course, by the teacher, and I strongly trouble with the Board once for saying that the system 
approve of it. of payment by results was unsound in principle'? — 

* 1939. But- do you not think it a desirable stimulus You would not get into trouble for that now. 
to the children that the inspector should examine the 1958. You told us yesterday, in answer to Professor 
school? — Oh, I do not- think so. I think the prepara- Kettle, that while it was open to your inspectors to 

tion for examination is most injurious to a school. It 0 g er suggestions to the Board, it- was not open to 

is possible that the examination itself, as you say, them to express any opinions for the Blue Book to 

may be to some extent bracing or stimulant; but a ), e p reseu t-ed to Parliament, criticising the policy of the 
long course of preparation or cramming, to which an Board in regard to their education system? — I think 

examination invariably loads, is detrimental to a school. t-liat corresponds roughly with the statement in the 

I do not think you quite followed out that point about regulations. 

thorough examination. I can explain that that ]a fl,,, is E0? _I think 

method of formal annual examinations m which eveiy J J 

standard is to be tested is, of course, applied in the so - . ....... 

extreme case of a teacher who is in danger of dismissal, 1958. The inspector is not at liberty to express 
and in which everything must be done to discover opinions for the Parliamentary Blue Book out of bar- 
unv noint in which "the teacher has been doing decent mony with the views of the Board?— Those may not 
■ , r Kn nvnnt. tv/Wls hut that, fnirlv renvesents it. 


recognised that examination is necessary 


be the exact words, but that fairly represents it. 

1959. I quite understand that. We had it from Mr. 


to prevent injustice Being done to the teacher?— I could Dilworth that some of those general reports furnished 
not go quite as far as that. for the Blue Book were returned owing to objectionable 

1941. What is the rule to which I have directed matter? — You can quite understand that, 

your attention for? — Well, of course, that rule, as i 960 . I understand that no view differing from the 
you must be very well aware, applies to really bad p 0 ij C y 0 f the Board, or the system to which the Board 

•schools. Take the ease of a very good school. Exami- a j. p resen t attaches so much importance, would be 

nation is quite unnecessary there. That is what we a p o { v0( i into the Blue Book?— No; in accordance with 
, , , , that regulation for guidance, anything differing funda- 

. The results system was regarded for many mentally from the regulations of the Board would not 
ox- +1,- -f nv -.ill nrlimniinunl ills, is not 


1942. The results system was regarded for many menta Hy f vom 

years as the panacea for all educational ills, is not admissible, 
that- so? — It was. . , 

1943. The teachers were financial gainers by it, but iyD1 - Ana •> 

do you know that they protested against it?— Yes. I express an op 

know that they clamoured widely against it. lioara . _ o, i 


1944. Do you ki 

m the eighties we ell in praise ol tn. results system, 19ffi At sU eYente JOO could 110 , „ rit e you, report 
Hi. ... us. The. . eeeteie term, anel tli.v sloners of Notional Education!— Well, 1 urn; say tost 


1961. And you would not be yourself at- liberty to 
express an opinion divergent from the views of your 
Board? — No, not iu the Blue Book. I would take a 
vp.ru different channel for expressing my views, as I 


“ ° ’ very different channel for expressing my ’ 

that tlie. reports of the inspectors } iave already mentioned, yesterday. 


■ all in praise of the results system? 


i themselves out. They serve a certain term, and they 
-are replaced by something new. 

1946. You know Mr. Dalton, the senior inspector, at 
-Galway ? — Portarlington. 

1947. Here is his view as stated in the Blue Boole 
not so long ago : — 11 I, for one, acknowledge that I fail 


sioners of National Education? — Well, I may say that 
I have never tried. 

1963. So that if the personal view of an inspector 
was different, he is nob at liberty to express it without 
incurring censure? — The regulations are there plainly, 
and that is, of course, practically a repetition of what 


not so long ago : — “ I, for one, acknowledge that I fail ^ as | 3eeu already said, with the addition “ without 

to see how we can ever with safety dispenso with the incurring censure.” I do not think there is anything 

individual mode of examining, and how an examina- j n regulation about a definite censure being passed; 


individual mode of examining, and how an examina- 
tion based on impression can hope to compete, as a 
task of work done, with one which relies on measures 
<uid registration with almost mathematical accuracy. 
What do you think of that view? — What is the date 
of that? 

1948. 1892? — You must ask Mr. Dalton about that. 
He lias, changed his mind, I think. 


1964. At all events lie cannot express bis personal 
views? — He can, of course, express liis personal views. 

1965. They won’t be published?— Not if they are 
adverse to the general policy of the Board. lhese 
Blue Book reports will be laid before Parliament, 

1966. And from that it follows that the reports 
embodied in the Blue Book for Parliament may or may 


1949. I don’t think Tie has? — Well, I know I did, riot be a true embodiment of the views of the inspectors? 

•and I can only answer for myself, and I frankly admit q uo j s no t a t liberty to conclude that. You might 

it. " l, ave a body of inspectors, every one of them cordially 

1950. He said later, “ A good deal might be said agreeing witli the views of the Commissioners. ur 

to clear the air of the noisy fallacies which have re- CO urse, in that ease they absolutely represent the per- 

eently filled it on the so-called freedom of the schools?” sona ] yj ews 0 f the inspector. For instance, my own 

Don’t you think that he is there speaking bond fide ? re p 0r t as published represents absolutely my personal 
— I must decline to pass any judgment on Mr. Dalton. v i ews . 

He is- perfectly capable of defending himself. 1Q67 . Do lmow that- in the results system- 

1951. Now we will take yourself? — I told you before condemned as it is — tone and discipline, were taken 

that I admit I have changed my mind. I think he ac eount of. I came across some minutes quite re- 

would be a very foolish man Who would not admit CC ntlv on school work under the much-abused results 

-tint. svstem. This is a minute written in 1892 - rhe 


1952. It will, perhaps, be refreshing to you to hear school exhibited two decided marks of the Ip-nt Wnd 


That is 15 years ago. 
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of their reading lessons is unusually good. Here U 
another in 1898 “ The personal iuriuenee of the prin- 

cipal teacher is visible throughout the whole school. 
Every child, from the youngest to the oldest, looks 
on him not only as a teacher, but as a friend — this 
healthy tone far' more than counter-balances the eom- 
paratively few failures that appear on the examina- 
tion." So that tone was taken account of and dis- 
cipline was taken account of in 1892?—' Yes, that is a 
great matter for congratulation of course. 

1968. Could you have a good school at any time 
without good tone?— That is so, you could have a good 
school at any time with a good tone. 

1969. This is a minute marked 1894 : — ■" The discip- 
line, the high moral tone, the cheerful obedience of 
the pupils without any indication of fear, are even 
more gratifying than their creditable answering. The 
explanation of the language of the reading lessons 
continues to be a pleasing feature of the school.” Does 
not this go to show that even then tone and discipline 
formed an important part, of what the inspector had 
to take into consideration in judging a school? — Yes. 

1970. The Chairman'. — And that had no effect on the 
teacher's emoluments? — None whatever, except in the 
way of fees for extras. 

1971. Mr. Coffey. — You told me yesterday that there 
was a decided improvement all round in the education 
of the children. Is the mathematical teaching as ex- 
tensive as it was? — The mathematical teaching? 

1972. I mean euclid and algebra? — Yes, in the 
advanced standards quite, I should say, as extensive as 
it was. 

1973. Others seems to have a different opinion? — 
Yes, I know that there are divergent- views. But I 
am prepared, if it is not wasting too much time to 
support- my own view. I may possibly be astray in 
that, and mathematics may not be as much taught. 
Perhaps I am correct. 

1974-5. You said that there was a decided all-round 
improvement. I took out last night a few extracts 
from the last general report of your inspectors, and I 
find that they do not give tEe evidence of improve- 
ment which I expected to find? — No extracts from 
reports would convince me that my statement was not 
correct, that schools have improved. 

We have always to take it, though, that the Inspec- 
tor is not free to say that education has deteriorated 
under the present system. 

The Bishop of Ross. — -That is, in the reports for 
Parliament. 

1976. Mr. Coffey. — Mr. Dilworth said the other day 
that composition had very much improved in the 
schools. Now, iu this report, an experienced school 
inspector says, 11 If English composition is a weak 
subject in many of our schools English grammar is 
still weaker.” That does not show much improvement 
in the- schools? — That- inspector is referring to schools 
in his own circuit. 

1977. He is a senior inspector? — He may consider 
the composition weak, and try to improve" that sub- 
ject. 

1978. In the same circuit he says, “ Geography has 
not received due attention?” — The senior inspector 
might- say that English composition in 1913 was rather 
weak comparing it- with what he thought it to be in 
1912 or 1911. He docs not think that it was not very 
greatly improved from what it was in 1900. 

1979. He says it was a weak subject? — But still it 
might be very much better than 12 or 13 years ago. 

1980. But we have the fact that in former times 
National school pupils took high marks in English 
composition at Civil Service examinations? — I am 
quite convinced in my own mind that English com- 
position is very much improved inside the last 12 or 
13 years. 

it 1^81. Algebra, like arithmetic,” this inspector says, 
*' lends itself in a certain degree to mechanical treat- 
ment.” I thought that under your present system 
there was to be no mechanical teaching?— Really, I 
think these remarks should be addressed to the in- 
spector concerned. 


1982. You say everything is intelligently done, and 
every process is explained? — Well, 1 am willing, of 
course, to do mv best: but I cannot stand up for 

everybody. 

1983. Then another inspector says : “ They are like 
pawns in a game of chess, and they are moved about 
without intelligent preparation or interpretation oi 
results ”? — Oil, that) is not so. 

1984. The opiuions expressed suggest that there is 
no advance in intelligence, and the extracts are from 
schools of different inspectors? — Turn up this general 
report, and see if it does not state that there is a 
general improvement- in the whole circuit. 

1985. Mr. Eavanagh. — I wanted to hear something 
more about the appeal: but Sir Hiram went so fully 
into the question that I have not much to ask. la 
the ease of reduction of the merit mark, what is the 
percentage of appeals could you tell mo? — I could 
not even give you a rough idea as to that. It would 
be very small. 

1986. It would not- be 25 per eeut.? — Oh, no, not 
anything approaching that. 

1987. Mr. Eavanagh. I said the reduction of the 
merit mark? — Yes; as a rule, what happens is this. 
This has even occurred to myself. An inspector finds 
that lie has sometimes to lower the merit mark of the 
school. Well, if one takes the trouble to go into the 
matter thoroughly with the teacher, and explain to him 
the defects in his school, and show him that it is really 
necessary to lower the merit mark in his school, as a 
rule, one finds that the teacher takes a reasonable view 
of the matter, and recoguizes that the inspector is 
merely doing his duty. 

1988. Do you think the small percentage of appeals 
is due to want of confidence in the appeal, or in the 
person to be appealed to? — No, I think it is due to the 
fact that if proper procedure is adopted the teacher 
recognises that the lowering of the merit mark is- 
inevitable. Then the lowering of the merit mark does 
not occur very often. There are too many precautions- 
taken against it. Teachers are frequently warned, and 
I have come across reports recently in which a teacher 
was warned two years in succession, that unless the 
school was improved the merit mark would be lowered.. 
And, of course, it does not occur very often, and when 
it is done iu the method that I have described, the- 
teacher recognises the reasonableness of it. 

1989. The appeal is heard before the Resident Com- 
missioner? — -Not necessarily. It may be disposed of 
before it reaches the Resident Commissoner. 

1990. Do you think it would give more confidence if 
appeals were heard by an Appeal Committee of the 
Board, or the Board itself? — Well, that would greatly 
depend on the number of those appeals. Of course, if 
the number was very great the work would be more 
than the Board could undertake. 

1991. You say if the confidence was increased the 
number of appeals might increase too? — Yes. 

1992. That is what I want to find out, whether the 
small number of appeals is due to want of confidence? 
— No, I do not think so. I do not think I ever had 
an appeal. I had often to lower the merit mark of 
schools, but I do not think I ever had an appeal. 

1993. The Bishop of Ross. — Against yourself? 
— Against myself. When you put it to the teacher that 
you had no option but to lower the mark the matter is- 
settled. 

1994. Mr. Eavanagh. — Would they know that- the 
appeal would never go beyond tli© Resident Commis- 
sioner, or never would go to the Board itself? — I have- 
never heard of an appeal for re-inspection going before 
the Board, because the Board cannot- go and examine 
the schools themselves. They might direct a re- 
inspection. That is the only way iu which it- could 
come before the Board. 

1995. The Chairman. — Are re-inspections ordered now 
by the Resident Commissioner on appeals?— Re- 
inspection is ordered by the Resident Commissioner. 
I have been directed by the Resident Commissioner - 
myself to hold a re-inspection on appeals. 
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1996. Mr. Kavanagh.— I suppose the intelligence of Mr. Coffey. — And there are a number of teachers 
the pupils would vary from year to year, and that would who cannot draw. 

be taken into consideration. Brilliant pupils might one 2006. Mr. Kavanagh.— Has the Board any remedy 
year become too old and leave the school, and be against a manager who does not carry out the 
succeeded by another class, not having the same instructions?— Well, the final remedy would really be 
standard —Yes, we often hear that from the teachers, a very awkward one, but Board would write to the 
Of course, it is customary, at the end of an manager, expostulating and calling attention to these 
examination, to hear from the teacher any explana- things, and, as a rule, they are successful. The 
tion of any defects that have been noticed, and we manager will move in time. The Board can finally 
often hear from the teachers, “ I had a lot of 6th and cease to recognise the manager. 

7th standard pupils, and these pupils have gone away.” 2008. Was that ever carried into effect? — I do not 
A certain amount of weight has always to be attached think so, not for failure to equip the schoolroom, 
to that, and it is only necessary to look at the roll 2008. It would be a question of closing the school- 
and see’ that the statement is correct, and allowance “room? — It would. It would penalise both the children 
is made for it. and the teacher. 

1997. But it must vary a great deal? — Yes, par- 2009. Is the teacher entirely responsible for the 

ticularly in a convent or girls’ school; and there is no tone, or would the assistant teachers have something 
doubt at all about that. to say to it? — I should like that question to be a little 

1998. You think that does not affect the merit mark? amplified. 


I think a reasonable inspector will take that into 

aeccount. I know I had occasion to do so when I 


2010. Take the general tone of the school. You 


aeccount. I know l naa occasi xo wal k into a school and, say, there is a head teacher 

convinced m .Y s ®^ t ^ the PpV P ‘ ls £ of course where aud there are two assistailb teachers?— Yes. 
inspection 11 SETT b^use, 3 ; if IZT'Z eher ..2011. Might it not be a ^od^toeir^ tot 


works properly, and endeavours to instruct these rather ^ t ° i “ e i ^gi lt “ 0t I f S ^uVad^a^ood principal 11 teacher 
stupid pupils, and does his beat, under P « se * and two slack assistants, who were very indifferent 
regulations he gets full credit for that, wheieas, if then these two assistants would be a 

there was payment for results, there would be no considerable ^ drawback to the principal teacher. Of 
remedy. course , the inspector must then use his discretion, he 

1999. But you say it is taken into consideration?— mus fc make up his mind, he must look about and see, 
It- is. and if he ascertains that- these two assistants are 


there was payment for results, there would oe n 
remedy. 

1999. But you say it is taken into consideration ?- 
It is. 


2000. Then as to the equipment and sanitation of inefficient people in the matter of maintaining proper 
the school. I just want to know where the manager’s tone and discipline, then he says so in his report; but- lie 
dutv ends and where the teacher’s begins?— I will should, of course, give the principal teacher credit for 
give you, roughly, my idea of how- far the manager’s this drawback. 

province ’extends. So far as the provision of a proper 2 012. The, Chaihman.— How would it affect- the 
building, the teacher has nothing to do with that, nor merit mark of the school if he had two bad assistants? 
with having proper desks and furniture, and proper —That would be difficult to say. Tlie inspector would 
maps, and the flooring in good repair; that is all the bave to use his own discretion about that. _ I 
manager's province. I would consider the teacher’s wou id say this, that supposing an efficient principal 
part, the cleanliness and tidiness for which ho could bad two worthless assistants, I would be very slow 
be responsible, as a minor matter, to reduce the merit mark of the school in any way on 


2001. Mr. Haiuuson. — "What- about the heating? — 
Well, of course, they allow a grant for that. 

Mr. Henly. — But the grant is inadequate. 

2002. Sir Hiuam Wilkinson. — Might I also suggest 


account of this inefficiency of the assistants. Of 
course, the thing would be to keep the school up to 
the level it had previously attained, and to get rid of 
those assistants, or to make them more efficient. 

2018. Mr. Hent.v.— T he merit mark would not 


that the grant is only made to those schools that ‘d^with the teacher’s mark?— We discussed 

also help themselves?— Yes, the local contribution ? bafc P '^ r d” . 


must be equal in amount to the Government grant. a ^ . 

2003. Mr. Kavanagh.— I cannot sec how you can , 2014. T at is I 
separate the duty of the manager and the duty of the ^ eorre8pon d w j| 


that yesterday. 

2014. That is the reason I asked the question, 
because I was left under the impression that it did 
not correspond with what Mr. Dilworth said?— I think 


teacher, or else you must draw hard and fast hues “nearly always.” I do not know that I ever 

if the teacher is not to be penalised for the sins ot g a J cnse wbe re the merit mark of the school 

the manager. For instance, supposing the manager correspond with the merit- mark of the 

neglected the warnings of the inspector in thereporb . . , Jt is quite easy to see how that might 

as to maps, cleaning, and such like, would that not f n page b ke that one you mentioned, the case 

detract from the merit mark of the teacher?— In no r efficient principal coupled with two very 

way. In fact, it rather works the other way. I have . ass ; s tants. 

known a case in which the manager neglected Ins ,, -font teachers?— 

duty, and had a bad school, with bad furniture, bad 2015. Do you report on the assistant teaciiers 
desks and bad maps, and, nevertheless, the teacher’s Yes. 

duty in keeping the schoolroom neat and tidy aai 2016. You give a separate report on them?--rossi >, 


clean was extremely well discharged. Of course, a tbc mei .jfc mark is not ‘‘very good j if the in 
teacher gets additional credit for that. It is quite mai .j. 0 f the principal is “very good, ana tnat- o 
possible for a teacher to keep a very miserable house the first assistant “good,” and of the second assis 
in extremely good order. “fair.” 

2004. The Chaiiiman.— But in the absence of maps 2017 T ij eu do you think that the manager should 


ZUU4. me UHAIHMAN. — J5UC in cne auseuoe u. 2017. T lien 0o you , 

there must be a great falling-off in knowledge. If you bave an influence on the tone of the school g 

wanted to give a lesson in geography, what would be Qv ba d?— Oh, yes, the manager, I think, should na 

the value of it without maps? — If I were teaching „ 00 d influence on the school. 

geography, I should never have a map at all. I should , con i rai . v 9 — Well, he could not really 

teach it from the blackboard, and draw my own map, • influence on the tone of the school, but 

and teachers do that- when they have not got these • iti „ and bv examining classes, and conversing 

maps. I think you will find schools working m which .Y children "and by giving them little addresses, 


there is no map at all, and in which, perhaps, the 
geography is better than in a school with maps. 

2005. But are the teachers all able to draw these 
maps? — Oh, yes. You know in. the classes in- the 

Training College they have to give a- lesson in 
geography with the blackboard. 

Mr. Henly. — There are some that have a natural 
aptitude for drawing and some that have not 


a , V u with the children, and by giving them little addresses, 

rhich, perhaps, th might improve the tone of too school, 

il with maps. ° Coffey.— Would it not have a bad effect 

ible to draw these £ of the sC hool if he was disagreeable to 

* ‘“rii *. — 

'hflve'not “ n “‘““ £“&£!! 
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kindergarten, and Irish; the larger number, of 
organisers are for cookery and kindergarten, especially 
cookery. 

2021. Do they travel about? — Yes. 

2022. How are thev connected with the teachers?— 
Some of the Irish organisers, for instance, are ex- 
teachers. The organisers of cookery, and of kinder- 
garten, are not, as a rule, ex-teachers. Some few of 
them may be. They live in Cork, Waterford, Lime- 
rick, and ' so ou, and work in those neighbourhoods. 

2023. Mr. Harrison.— They not only inspect, but 
they do, or they did when first appointed, hold classes 
for teachers?— They hold classes for teachers. 

2024. Mr. Hexly.— I have a few questions in 
reference to an important matter, discussed at some 
length yesterday by his Lordship the Bishop of Boss, 
in reference to the quality of candidates going into 
the Training Colleges. It has an important bearing in 
reference to the state of efficiency of the schools. Now 
I find in the year 1907-8, in the report on one Train- 
ing College, these words— “ I consider the number of 
inferior candidates who had to be admitted in order to 
maintain the full complement of students,” etc. I 
suppose you would not disagree with that statement? 
— I am not aware of the state of affairs in that College 
in 1907-8 at all. 

2025. I suppose you would hardly publish that 
statement if it was not correct? 

The Chairman. — Is that the Commissioners' own 


why the supply of candidates for the Training Colleges 
is of such an inferior sort is this. I think the initial 
salary offered is too small an attraction: it is .£56 a 
year,*' and it does not attract a good class of 
candidates. Moreover, we would not- be in favour of 
using our National schools as a recruiting ground for 
the Training Colleges. I think the training for our 
ordinary National school pupils should be such a 
training as would fit boys or girls for the business or 
profession they are going to take up in after life, and 
that-, certainly, is not that of National school teacher. 

2027. Mr. Coffey. — You could not determine at any 
stage the position that a boy in any school is going to 
take in life? — You can determine with great ease the 
position that most of them will take up. The 
ordinary boy in a National school will become a farmer 
or labourer. There is no question about it. There 
is not one in a thousand who will ever find his way 
to a Training College, or attempt to be a candidate 
for a Training College. Consequently, we have not to 
cater for that one in a thousand, and the idea is to 
prepare the other 999 for their work in life. 

2028. Mr. Hexly. — You raise two points. The first 
is that the initial salary is too small. We got a better 
class of candidates when the initial salary was £35 
than we get now when the official salary is £63? — At 
what date would the £ 85 be? 

2028a. In the nineties? — £35 a year in the nineties 
was worth, I suppose, roughly, what £60 or £70 is 
now. 

The Chairman. — It is said that there has been a rise 
of 22 per cent, in the cost of living. 


Mr. Hexly. — This is the Commissioners’ own Blue 
Book? — This is a report, I gather, of the chief 
inspector on the Training College? 

2026. On the Training College. I prefer not to 
mention the names of Colleges, but I have 
referred to one, and the comment of the in- 

spector is this — “ This is due, of course, mainly 
to the weak men that have to be admitted 
owing to the want of an adequate number of 
candidates.” And then in the case of another 
Colleges it says, ” There was a want of in- 

telligence and resource, a failure to deal with the 
difficulties of the pupils, that left a serious doubt on 
one’s mind as to the fitness of the King's scholars 
for the important office they proposed to fill." Then 
in the case of another they say, “ Some of the students 
who entered this Session were scarcely suitable in 
manner and appearance, while others seemed unsuit- 
able for the office of teacher. It would be a great 
advantage if all candidates for training were inter- 
viewed by the principals before their admisson to 
College.” Then of another Training College it says, 
" Some of them were deficient in growth and physical 
development, and did not seem altogether fit for the 
office of teacher. A few also did not make a very 
favourable impression as regards manner or 
appearance.” Again, “ There was too much hurried, 
indistinct, and monotonous speaking. There was a 
lack of fluency and resource. The criticisms, too, 
were in many eases perfunctory, and showed little 
trained power of observation. Some attention should 
be paid to clear articulation and deliberate utterance.” 
And then we come to another Training College — “The 
number of men candidates for admission to College 
continues rather small, and even those who. have 
barely qualified for admission have to be taken in. 
This, of course, renders training more difficult in 
ease of this College than of any other for men, as a 
large part of the time is spent in merely teaching the 
students the elements of knowledge they ought to 
possess before commencing their professional training,” 
and so on. 


2029. Mr. Henly. — Then your next point is this. 
You claim that under the present system there has 
been a general improvement in the intelligence of the 
children? — Yes. 

2030. That being so, ought they not to be in a better 
position to avail themselves of the instruction which 
is given in the Training Colleges, and to turn out at 
the end of two years better and more competent 
teachers? — That is the same question, rather differently 
put, and, of course, what you want to prove is that 
the supply of teachers to the Training Colleges, being 
of such poor quality, it follows that the National 
schools are doing poor work. Well, the question being 
repeated, all I can do is to repeat my reply. 

2031. I say if the intelligence has been improved, 
then they ought to bp better able to avail themselves 
of the instruction of the Training Colleges to make 
more rapid improvement? — I should say myself that 
the present lot of boys that were going into the 
Training Colleges were very good. 

2032. One other point in connection with this. Is 
it not the fact that they have been admitted in when 
they answered barely 40 per cent? — Men? 

2033. Men? — Of course, the principals of the 
Training Colleges would determine that. 

2034. The principals of the Training Colleges cannot 
determine that, because they are examined by your 
Board, and your Board sends a list to the principal of 
the Training College, saying how they have passed as 
far as their test is concerned. We can only admit 
those into the Training College that you have passed? 
— That we authorised. 

2035. But have you not sent them on, after answering 
40 per cent., in order to fill the Training Colleges? — I 
say that 40 per cent, is not really too bad. 

2036. I think I understood you to say yesterday that 
the teachers who distinguished themselves under the 
Results system, and were successful under it, were 
the most successful under the new system? — I cannot 
recollect that. 


The Bishop of Ross. — In what year was that report? 

Mr. Henly. — The last report was 1909-10. Now, 
in face of these statements, I think it must be 
admitted that in the case of the men’s Colleges, the 
material coming into them at present is, in many 
cases, not very promising, to say the least of it. 
Would it not follow from that the schools could not 
have a high standard of efficiency? — No, it would not, 
and I will explain to you why. The reason, of course, 


2037. I took a note of it at the time. The words, as 
I took them down, were, “ the successful teachers 
under the old are the successful teachers under the 
new "? — Well, I think I must have said that some of 
the teachers that had succeeded under the old 
succeeded under the new. 

2038. Under the old; that is the Results system?— 
Of course, I did not refer to the men generally. We 
were talking of the aged teachers at the time, and 
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%vhat I meant was that fairly old teachers were still 
successful teachers. 


2039. That is the successful teacher under the one 
system" is the successful teacher under the other 
system?— No, I would not say that, because I am 
inclined to think that he might be the very opposite; 
but I explained yesterday that there are cases in which 
a teacher who was very successful under the Results ' 
system has been by no' means so successful under the 
new system, simply because under the old system he 
acted as a crammer. 

“>040. The Chairman.— You added a further point 
that many were too old to take up the new subjects?— 

I think so, and that allowance was to be made for 
teachers who were too old to take up new subjects. 


2041. Mr. Henly. — As far as my experience goes 
in the case of good teachers, the new system has made 
no chauge. I know, as far as we are concerned, that 
the methods we use for the teachers have been 
the same methods from 1884 down to the present?— 
Your methods have not changed? 


2042. No?— Because those methods were good from 
the beginning. When you get a good thing it is a 
good thing to know how to stick to it. 

2043. You have it on record in your Blue Book 
that the. methods of this College have not changed?— I 
wish to amplify a statement that I think I made, if 
I may refer to it for just one moment. Mr. Harrison, 
I think I understood from you yesterday that incre- 
ments and additions to teachers’ salaries in England 
we re not dependent on the inspector’s reports, but 
that they were subject to local control. In connection 
with that I should have said at the time, and I now 
wish to say, that I consider that to be a very important 


point. In this country, rewards and punishments and 
increments and promotions of teachers depend entirely 
on the inspectors, and on the Education Office. Iu 
Ireland there is, as you know, no local control, and, 
consequently, the whole matter falls into the hands oi 
this authority. I need not tell you that when that is 
so some recriminations will ensue, and the responsi- 
bility then, if things go astray, will be fastened on 
the inspector, who has a difficult duty to discharge. 
It must, I think, be admitted that that throws a very- 
difficult task on the shoulders of the inspector. 

The Bishop op Ross. — I think I must object?— I 
am merely pointing out the difficulty. 

2044. Mr. Coffey. — How would local control affect 
the inspector, for I am not at all prepared to admit 
that we are going outside the terms of reference? — 
Oh, a number of complaints have certainly been made 
against the inspection system, and I am merely 
pointing out the difficulties under which the inspectors 
labour from the very nature of their duties. 

Mr. Harrison. — I quite understand you. 

2045. Mr. Kettle. — With reference to a previous 
question of mine, I think, in fairness. to Dr. Douglas 
Hyde, I should read to you the actual words he spoke 
at Kilkenny on the 13th of February of this year. He 
said : — “ The terrible weapon of the National Board 
was school inspectors, and their great weapon was 
what was called ‘tone.’ Irish was not looked upon as 
’tone,’ and if the inspector happened to be a shoneen, 
and found that Irish was taught in a school, the 
teacher, who for many years had obtained the mark 
‘ good,’ would only get 1 fair,’ which meant the loss of 
increment and the loss of hi6 chance of succeeding in 
his profession.”? — I contradict that most emphatically. 


Mr. A. N. Bonaparte Wyse, M. A., Private Secretary to the Resident Commissioner, examined. 


2046. The Chairman.— I have a paper giving a full 
account of your duties and your office under the present 
system, but I suppose we had better have from you 
in evidence the experience you have had in the office 
you have held down to the present, if you would kindly 
give a summary for the benefit of the Committee? 1 
was appointed a District Inspector of National Schools 
in July, 1895, by competitive examination. Previous to 
that time I had been teaching in England in a secondary 
school for two years. I served ns an Inspector of 
National Schools from 1895 to 1905, and in the mouth 
of July, 1905, I was requested to take up duty m 
the Education Office, in succession to the late Mr. 
Stronge, who was then a Senior Inspector, and who 
discharged certain duties in the Office. 

2047. Did he discharge the duties that you are 
discharging now-?— Most of them— approximately the 
same, except that I arn now private secretary in 
addition. 

2048. Then, besides your experience in National 
schools, you made out a certain special report? Yes; 

I was sent over by the Viceregal Commission on 
Manual and Practical Instruction in Irish schools to 
France and Belgium as a delegate in 1897, to make 
certain inquiries for that Commission in reference to 
manual and practical instruction in the elementary 
schools in France and Belgium. 

2049. Were your inquiries confined to the object of 
that Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction? 
— Not altogether, because in order to report properly 
on manual and practical instruction, I had also to make 
myself acquainted with the general system of inspection 
in France, and the general organisation of the primary 
schools there. 

2050. So later on you will be able to tell us, 
perhaps, whether the system in France with regard 
to the question of promotion and increment would 
throw any light on ours? — ’Certainly. 

2051. You spent several weeks on the Continent in 
visiting various educational institutions, and m 1905 
you were appointed to take up the examination of cer- 
tain classes of cases in the Education Office? xes. 


Chose cases included first of all, claims for increment 
i ud promotion of teachers; secondly, claims for awards 
if the Training Diploma to ex-King’s scholars; thirdly, 
ixamination of cases of inefficiency in school work on 
she part of National teachers; fourthly, all the 
riuestions connected with elementary evening schools 
mder the Board; and for three or four years, from 
1909 to 1912, I also dealt with questions arising out 
of the introduction of the teaching of cookery iu the 
National schools. 

2052. You have served under two systems oi 
the National Board — under the Results system and 
under the system established in 19009—1 have. 

2053. And had you anything to do with the 
organisation of the new system, as the result of your 
experience?— No, very little, merely this, that when 
the new programme was being considered by the 
Commissioners in 1900 or 1901, I forgot which—- 

2058a. That is after the first report of the Manual 
Instruction Commission? — After that. When the new 
programme was under consideration I was sent a 
draft copy of it, and I was asked for my opinion on the 
new programme. I understand that that course was 
taken with regard to most of the senior inspectors 
under the Board, and certain of the district inspectors, 
of whom I was one. 

2054. And when you were asked to do that in 1900 
what office did you hold?— I was then a district 
inspector. I was in Ballymena, Co. Antrim. 

2055. You were not in the office at that time?— No. 

2056. At this point I think there “ * * 
might ask you, the investigation of which has been 
occupying our time a good deal, to to the precise way 
in which yen deal with claims for increment and pro- 
motion, and particularly coses of inefficiency. A report 
comes up from too inspector, mat » done .with it? 

The reports do not come to me directly , they go o 

the Examiners of Reports. 

2057 What is their function with regard to those 
reports?— Their function is to read the reports care- 
fully, and then to suggest such action as the report 
seems to call for. 
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2058. If any action is needed? — If any action is 
needed. 

2059. That is action adverse to the teacher? — Well, 
in the case of the general report this action is necessary ; 
a copy of the minute, as we call it, in the report, 
has to be sent to the manager and teacher, and also 
the merit mark assigned by the inspector to the school. 
But supposing an inspector made some complaint of 
a serious nature as to the efficiency, or supposing he 
had found some irregularity- with regard to the keeping 
of the school records, or some breach of the Commis- 
sioners' rules, then the examiner’s duty would be to 
take some action regarding that. If it was very serious 
action he would refer it to the Secretary for considera- 
tion and approval, and if it was of a minor kind he 
would deal with it himself. 

2060. The examiner would do that? — The examiner. 

2061. Where did you come in? — I did not come in 
at that stage at all. 

2062. I wanted to know where you did come in? — Is 
it in connection with increment? 

2063. Whichever you like to take hist? — First, 
perhaps, the case of increment. Well, the way that 
increments nre dealt with is this : every teacher within 
certain limits of salary, and average, and so on, is 
entitled trienuially to an increment when he has served 
three years at his existing salary. His case is raised 
by ono of the second division clerks in the Office. 
Tiie first process is to ask the inspector whether he 
can recommend the teacher for the increase or not. 
For that purpose a docket,* with the name of the school 
and soforth, is prepared and sent to the inspector. 
If the inspector recommends that, then the reports 
covering that period of three years are attached to the 
docket, and it is sent on to me then to look at, and to 
6ee whether the conditions have been satisfied or not. 

2064. With the merit mark, of course? — Yes, the 
actual report. 

2064a. You don’t mention the merit marks? — They 
are contained in the reports. 

2065. They are sent on to you? — They are sent on 
to me, and, of course, a statement of the teacher’s 
position as regards salary, career, training, the average 
attendance at the school, and all those other particu- 
lars that would be involved are placed or are written on 
to this docket in the Office. What I have to decide, 
then, on reading the reports, is whether the ease is 
one that is in accordance with the rules. If it is, I 
initial it, and then it goes to the Secretary, who also 
attaches his initials if he approves. It then goes on 
from him to the Resident Commissioner, who also 
has to initial it on approval, and then it goes on to the 
next meeting of the Board. 

2086. And do they have the facts before them 
opposite every teacher's name, or at least sufficient 
facts, or is it merely a recommendation? — It is a 
recommendation, really. We call these recommenda- 
tions provisional orders, that is, they are orders pending 
fiat by tiie Board. 

2067. Now, there has been a great deal of talk about 
the balancing of these merit marks, beginning with 
"excellent," and going down to "bad,” and I suppose 
you have many doubtful cases coming before you on 
questions for increment and promotion with regard to 
these merit marks. Do you determine the kind of 
marks which will secure- these? — Oh, no. 

2068. Are they subject to rules? — They were deter- 
mined before I came into the Office at all. 

2069. They are subject to rules? — Yes. When I 

came into the Office I was handed an order, on which 
the standards of efficiency or of the merit marks laid 
down for the different- grades was set forth, and my 
duty was to keep that order there before me, to 
examine the reports, and to act in accordance with the 
Order. 

2070. In strict accordance? — Oh, certainly. 

2071. But some eases have been mentioned in which 
there was a question of doubt raised by one single 
indifferent mark compared with two good marks. I 
remember it, because it was said here that compensa- 


tion was allowed, considering the circumstances of the 
teacher or school? — Yes, there have been such cases. 
For example, the standard of efficiency to warrant pro- 
motion to the second grade, is that over the triennial 
period the teacher should have been marked “ good,” or 
that the school of which he is principal should have 
been marked “ good.” Supposing he had been marked 
"fair,” say, the first year, "good" for the second year, 
"very good” for the third year; in such a case* the 
"very good" of the third year would be balanced 
against the “fair” of the first year, and that would 
be considered as equivalent to three “goods,” and 
promotion would be granted. 

2072. Would there be anything to add t.o the 
explanation as to the treatment of these merit marks, 
in doubtful cases? — I might add this. Suppose 
that a new inspector, coming into the district, or 
being, say, unattached to any district on account of 
his having recently entered the service, might come 
into a school and might lower the merit mark — I know 
that that has caused some heart-burning. Supposing, 
in that case, that the merit marks preceding his visit 
were up to the standard necessary for the increment-, 
and that this new merit mark was below that standard, 
the practice has been since about 1906 down to last year 
to lay aside the case till' the next inspection, and if 
the old merit mark, which seems to be the normal 
merit mark of the school, was then restored by tiie 
Inspector, the lower inspection mark was disregarded 
and the increment was granted from the date on which 
it would originally have accrued. 

2073. The last mark that you referred to would be 
made by this new inspector who had given the bad 
report? — It would. 

2074. If he was still iu that district? — If he was 
still in the district. 

2075. Suppose this case came before you — that many 
eases of a reduction of merit marks in one district- 
followed upon the appointment of an inspector. Can 
you say wliat action, if any, would be taken in such a 
case? — Well, that case would come under the practice 
that I have mentioned. We should hold our hands 
for a year, that is, the case would be marked, “ wait 
till next general report." If this new inspector then 
raised the mark the following year to the old standard 
the increment would be granted from the original 
date. But then I should inform you that since the 
circular of June, 1911, what wc call roughly the “tone” 
circular, was issued, it takes two inspectors to lower 
a mark. The old practice has been abandoned, and 
we attach more importance to the mark that is lowered 
on the report of two inspectors than we originally did 
when it was merely on the report of one inspector 
without any check. 

2076. But if there was a general lowering — I do not 
know whether it would come within your province to 
notice a general lowering of the mark in a district 
on the appointment of a new inspector — in such a case 
would no particular notice be taken of that by any 
authority? — Well, it would certainly not be my duty 
to intervene. 

2077. Would it be your duty to report that? — Well, 
I cannot say. 

2078. To call the attention of anybody to that? — I 
should probably speak of it informally, perhaps, to 
the Resident Commissioner, perhaps to the Chief 
Inspector, perhaps to the Examiner. 

2079. Have you anything more to say on Head 1 — 
you have explained the process; there is nothing else 
that you need to tell us about that? — That, sub- 
stantially, is the process with regard to promotion and 
increment. 

2080. Now wc will take up No. 3, with reference to 
eases of inefficiency ;in any school?— Yes, these 
cases of inefficiency are referred to me by the 
Examiner. In the ordinary course they come 
to the Examiner. As a matter of course, when 
a bad report comes in from the inspector of a school, 
the clerk in charge of the place notes on the back of 
the report the previous action that had been taken. 
If it appears that a reprimand or censure has been 
administered in previous years, they attach the 
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nrevious report and correspondence, or other documents 2088. We have not heard much about those?— Action 
connected with it, and forward them on to the there is taken under Rule 172. An ex-King s scholar 
Examiner The Examiner then, if he thought it is granted a diploma when he has given two years' 
was a case where the question of finally deter- continuous service in a National school in Ireland, or 
miuin- the service of the teacher ought to be in an elementary school in Great Britain, and In one 

considered . would send it on to me. I would or two other classes of school, provided that the two 

then "0 through all these documents for some years years have been covered by favourable reports from 
back.° I would look up the record of the teacher for the inspector. When the two years’ service has been 
at least- 20 years, if he had so much service, and if given by the ex-King’s scholar, the report is sent 
on consideration of all these reports it seemed to me. to me, aud the diploma docket* which we have for that 

that it was certainly a case where the Board would purpose is attached to it. The inspectors, I should 

.. .. , ova instructed snecinllv to ohserve the work of the 


consider that the teacher’s service should be deter- say, are instructed specially to observe the work of the 
mined I would make a recommendation to that effect, teachers on probation at all their visits to the schools, 
La it’ would then go from me down to the Secretary, and they have, in connection with each teacher, to 
who would be expected to make , himself conversant furnish a special form of report- concerning these 
with the whole facts of the case, and also, if he King’s scholars, on which form certain points iu the 
auproved of the recommendation, to countersign it, teacher’s service are dealt with seriatim. Then all 
i would be then submitted to the Resident these forms are attached to the diploma docket, and 
Commissioner. I understand that the Resident if the condition of two years satisfactory service 
Commissioner rends all these cases first before he appears to have been fulfilled, it is then sent on to 


accepts the action recommended. 

2081. Then the case has to go before the Board ?- 


the Board as a provisional order for the awarding of the 
diploma. 

2089. Sent on by you? — Sent on by me through the 


I think I have omitted rather an important point, and Secreta to th £ Resident Commissioner. ° And 
it- is this, that if I think it a case for taking such .» on y ie 0 R ier baud, the teacher does not 

action as that, before that recommendation was sent seem to have complied with the conditions, it 

on at all, a statement of the whole career of the . g hgld - overf and t h e caBe i s put back for 

teacher would be prepared. This would be sent down f ur R ler report. When the teacher has served 

i . m and divAntod to the teacher, with a •* a i... * +i,„ _,i„ 


to the manager, and directed to the. teacher, with a ^ vc years, and has not got a diploma, then the rule 
request that the teacher should furnish any explana- g mat { ei . should be finally determined one 

tion or observation he cared to make on the matter. ^ or the other, that is, that the diploma should bo 
When his reply came in then it would be referred again e ; t | ler disallowed or granted. I have always inter- 
baelc to me. I would have to consider it carefully, pyeted that rule with a certain amount of latitude. 
If I thought the explanation was insufficient- to warrant j s to say, that if we saw that the teacher at the end 

a more merciful course, I would send it on with my ^ g ve y eavs was doing better, and was likely to pull 
recommendation, and a copy of the statement- sent through, we would never dream of stopping him 
to the teacher, to which would be attached a resume because he had not completed it in five years, aud we 
of the teacher’s explanation, would then be printed and wou jd let him go on for another year or two. I have 
circulated to the different members of the Board some here some statistics as to the number of diplomas that 
days before their meeting. Of course, the practice of have been granted and refused. I thought this might 
the Board is only known to me from hearsay. I have ^ use f u i (document handed in).f I made out this 

not been present at any meeting of the Board, but ,. e t um as to King’s scholars who left training in the 

the Board have before them this statement, and they ^ree years, 1905, 1906, and 1907. I did not take any 
have a note of the action recommended, and if, on more reC ent year, because the examination of all the 

a general consideration, they approve the action, cages has n pt really been completed in the ease of anv 

they would fiat it, and it would take effect as a Board s sinC6 1907. Well, in the case of the year 1905, I 

Order. If, on the other hand, any member of the j^ n( j t | iat 521 King’s scholars completed their course of 

Board thought the grounds set forth were somewhat tl . a i n j ng . of these, 403, which is 88.9 per cent., have 

insufficient for such severe action, lie could ask to see been awarded tbe diploma. In the- case of 29, that is 

the papers, which would be there with the Secretary , g.g , )er CO nb. , the diploma has been refused on account 

or he might suggest that the whole matter should be Q j unfavourable reports. In the case of 26 others, the 

postponed, and considered more fully at the next teachers failed to give the necessary service, that is 


meeting of the Board. 

2082. Do they ever order a re-inspection of the 
school? — Oh, yes, they have done so. I can remember 
a case recently where re-inspection was ordered, and, 
of course, I can remember cases where the order was 


by the Board, and they said, “ we will give the teacher 
another year and see how he gets on.” 

2083. I think there is a rule about that, about 


the necessary two years’ service quite irrespective 0 
pection of the reports, and I think that there are still three cases o 
I can remember the year 1905 which are undecided, where we stiu 
is ordered, and, allow the teacher to continue on the possibility that he 

• e the order was will come up to the mark. 

changed, where the recommendation was not approved 2090. Eighty -eight P e *’ , cen .'.. account P of 

t; A Bo„d, an! fcjy «dd, “ « will g- the te.ehee SS* 

, *1 t- similar; 538 scholars left the College. Of these 472 that 

is 87 em‘- the diploma ®- “jo t" 


AUOO. x uumt uueio xvxxe. jg 37 pel' cent., got Me diploma , 

giving the teacher time to remedy his defects? Uh, . bad been refused the diploma; 24 failed to 
yes; but before being sent on the case should nave p i e ^'the two years’ service, and there are still 19 


yes; but before being sent on tne case suouju tw0 vears > service, and there are sun is caseb 

been noted by the Examiners for at least three years. undecided. In 1907 there are still 76 cases outstanding 
2084. Can you give us an idea of the number of out 0 f. r>59. Only 9 diplomas have so far been refuses 

those cases that would arise in a year?— I have not {ol . the year 1907. This is a table giving the^particuiais 
the exact information here to show the number of by College and by years seriatim. 1 dont anon 
cases, but I should consider it would be probably whether you require it. . , , , 9 t 

, . . „„„ . r .1 „ Hot. n-f aaa-i t nonoral statement is better? — t 


uascs, uuu x auuuiu wxxaxvvx — - - t - ....Stnei you leyunc n. • U u 0 T 

about 150 or 200 in a year. I used to keep a list of 2 091. I think the general statement is better ? ' i 
the cases, but I have been so very busy for the last was about to mention a point in. connection witn m , 

two years that I have rather dropped that, but as far w hich I think will be of assistance to the Committee 

as I' remember, I dealt with between 200 and 300 m The standard adopted for these diplomas is an mip°_ 

the year. Well, the number that would he seut on taut matter. The standard that ba ® bf e n adopte 

for dismissal would be something between 20 and 30 that the teacher should have two J e ais «ood aer^ , 

in recent years. I know that some years ago it was and the standard adopted for the third giade 

high* than that. . is three 3*0? ***»!. M ~ .*"'„*? **£* 

2085. It went up to W orr.^.r, « » ««>«-• St! .“.T^en 

I am sure it would be higher then. “ The increment requires only one year’s good 

2(186. If WM at that time that great complaints granted, Th a leather m.J get o»i .goal 
were made?— Yes, I remember. .. ; n three years' service, and then he gets the 

2087. And a comparison was made with previous ^P 0 ^, h A afc t he same time, unless that good 

years. Now, have you anything more to say on this me e , , v se cond there would he no 

third head? — Well, with respect to the training report was a seCOnCl ’ 

diplomas. • granting of the diploma. 


* Vide Appendix IV. (8). 
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2092! Mr. Coffey. — Has any case come under your 
notice where the diploma was granted and the in- 
crement refused? — I have seen such cases. They are 
very few, but it has occasionally happened that in the 
first and second years the teacher has earned a good 
report, and in the third year somehow the report has 
not been as good, but it is a very unusual occurrence. 
The converse is of more frequent occurrence. 

2093. Mr. Hexl*.— H as not the diploma been 
grauted on two years' good service? — Yes, that is 
what I am saying, the diploma has been granted on 
two years' good service. 

2094. Has not the diploma been granted and the 
increment refused? — When the third year, which was 
necessary for the increments, has not been up to the 
required standard. But, of course, in neither case 
would it be very common; that is, the case where the 
diploma is granted and increment refused is not a 
common case, nor is the converse common. There 
are very few such cases. We try to avoid them as far 
as possible. 

2095. Tell us exactly the conditions. Are there not 
certain queries to be filled up in the diploma form? — 
There are. 

2090. Will you toll us the conditions? — I suppose 
the Secretary ’of the Board would be the person to 
furnish these things. It is known as the form E.O. 
34* 

2097. The Bishop of Ross. — For the diploma must 
the two good reports be in successive years? — They 
must. 

2098. Is that all you have to say about it? — No ; I 
should like to make this remark. I want to observe 
that the new trained teachers coming into the service 
have done remarkably well. Less than 6 per cent, 
have failed to reach the standard of two years in‘ 
succession with good reports. 

2099. The Chairman. — Good in the last year? — Two 
years’ good reports in succession, and I think that 
shows that the standard laid down for increment, 
which seemed lower because- it only required one good 
report, is not an unreasonable standard, seeing that 
nearly 90 per cent, of the teachers who are entering the 
service of the Board are able to reach it. 

2100. I think we may pass over Heads 4 and a for 
the present, about elementary evening schools, and the 
question of teaching cookery, and so on, because they 
are not exactly what we are occupied with at this 
moment. Then you say that you have acted as 
private secretary to the Resident Commissioner? — Yes. 

2101. And you give your experience? — I fear I 
have, perhaps, been a little egotistic in mentioning 
these subjects, but I was led to it by the exception 
that was taken to the fact that I was rather a junior 
officer to deal with such important matters as claims 
to increment, and so on. 

2102. You say that during the past six years you 
have kept up your acquaintance with the schools by 
visiting a number? — Yes. 

2103. What does that mean — did you examine? — 
No, but I went around the schools in company with 
the Resident Commissioner on several of the occasions 
when he has been round during the last few years, 
and I was present at his visits, as a rule, and we did 
a little examination of the pupils. We took special 
pains to observe the state of the school, the buildings, 
the discipline, and all those matters that one could 
estimate in a few minutes' visit, and I also took notice 
of the merit mark assigned to the school, and 
endeavoured to consider whether that merit mark 
seemed a reasonable one. 

2104. With reference to uniformity? — Yes. 

2105. And with reference to your special visit to 
France, may I ask have they any similar system in 
France? — Well, I have not refreshed my mind on 
the matter recently, and I would rather defer that, 
perhaps. I have not looked into it for some years. 

2106. You expressed your strong conviction of the 
absolute necessity, in the interests of education, of a 
system of awards for teaehers?— Yes, I am strongly of 
that opinion. 


2107. Bub that does not imply that you are con- 
vinced of the absolute necessity of this present- system 
of awards to teachers? — Certainly not. 

2108. Can you imagine any modification of it to get 
rid of some objections? — I cannot say that I can find 
out any system which would be more suitable to this, 
country, 

2109. Two or three alternatives have been considered 
this morning to get rid of some of the objections that 
apparently some inspectors have felt as to the matter 
of increment in the case of a man failing in his third 
year? — I am not aware that it is at all a common thing; 
but the opposite thing is common, namely, that in the 
third year reports there is a general exaggeration of the 
merit mark. 

2110. We have heard of the tendency of inspectors 
to raise the merit mark in the third year? — Yes, 
and that is a thing that is bound to happen. The 
teacher informs the inspector before he leaves: “I 
think you know, sir, that this is my third year." 

2111. The Bishop of Ross. — Can you give any idea 
of the percentages of the merit marks in the third 
year, as compared with the two previous years? — I 
am afraid not; but I have one little scrap of informa- 
tion on the subject, and it is this. I have known, of 
course, that such a charge has been made. It is 
usually made anonymously, but still it has been made, 
and therefore, I thought it well to see if I could arrive 
at any evidence on the subject. 

2112. Mr. Coffey. — Why do you say anonymously? 
— Because I have never seen it stated in any other 
way. 

2113. Are the teachers afraid to state it openly? — 
Are they afraid? 

2114. Does not your use of the word " anony- 
mously ” rather suggest that the teachers are afraid 
to state it openly? — I did not know that they were 
afraid to state anything openly. 

2115. If they only state it anonymously, does it not 
at all events suggest fear ns one of the motives of 
concealment? — I do not accept that view at all. The 
standard laid down for promotion to the first grade is 
that the teacher should have had. two " very good ” 
reports. Up to that period of his existence, under 
these incremental rules, the teacher would have got 
along smoothly on “ good ” reports, and would have 
got his triennial increments and promotion to the 
second grade. When he comes to the threshold of 
the first grade ho requires to rise in these reports, and 
I thought, therefore, that that would be rather a 
critical moment at which to see how the marks were- 
assigned when the teacher got to this point. From 
the 1st of April last I find that there were 78 men 
teachers, 78 masters, promoted to the first grade. Of 
these 78 teachers I find that in the preceding ten years 
one-third had not received more than two “ very 
good ” reports. There were over a dozen who had 
never received a " very good " report at all till they 
got to this critical moment, and I think that tends to 
show that there is a great tendency on the part of 
the inspector to raise the marks when the time for 
the teacher’s promotion comes. Of course, I am 
quite aware that there is a great tendency for the 
teacher to work harder then too, and, of course, that is 
to be put against it; but at the same time, I think it 
shows that the inspectors are inclined to act as 
generously as they can with the teachers. But apart 
from that I am afraid that I could not give any 
statistics that would show the lowering of the mark in 
the third year. I think, however, that the Committee 
may take it from me that it is a very unusual 
occurrence. 

2116. The Bishop of Ross. — Then you think that 
both elements come in. Your idea is that the work 
of the teacher himself would not alone account for 
the fact of so many “ very goods ’’ in the critical 
year with so very few “ very goods ” amongst the 78 
teachers in the previous 10 years? — That is my im- 
pression. 

2117. And, therefore, there must be in your view an 
element, may I call it, of softness on the part of the 
inspector? — That is my impression. 


* Vide Appendix IV. (8). 
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2118. The Chairman. — You spoke of the absolute 
necessity of a system of awards, though not necessarily 
the same as the present system. There has been a 
suggestion made here this morning that there should be 
a hi "her initial salary in the third grade, followed up 
by 11 annual increments of £1 each, which would 
bring the salary up to £79. 

The Bishop op Ross. — The salary would begin at 
jgt>8 and terminate at £79. 

2118a. The Chairman. — That would be £79 at the 
end of 12 years, subject to the condition that a teacher 
should not have incurred any grave censure on account 
of efficiency or conduct? — Well, I do not think that 
that would act as a great incentive to the teachers. 

2119. Do you mean that it would lead to a falling 
off in zeal and energy? — I think so. I think any 
system of increments given automatically would lead 
to a great deal of dissatisfaction amongst the teachers. 

2120. The more ambitious ones? — The better tea- 
chers. They would say : “ Why should I work for 
my increment ”? Giving the same increment would 
reduce all to the same common level. You must pro- 
vide an inducement. Of course, if you have an auto- 
matic system, there would be no such thing as special 
promotion; it would seem inconsistent. 

2121. Mr, Harrison. — Mr. M‘ Neill distinctly told us 
that he contemplated that that would go on? — Then 
you are back to the old difficulty. If you have a stan- 
dard for special promotion, you must have some means 
equivalent to the old practice for deciding as to whether 
the school has arrived at that standard or not. I see 
it every day. There are many teachers who think 
that they ought to have special promotion and that 
they should be dealt with differently from the ordinary 
teacher. 


ending at £84. This second system is free from the 
trouble of annual increments. What would you 
think of this scheme? — I am not sure, my lord, that I 
follow you quite clearly. Would this incremental 
system go on like the present one for a period of 
30 years or so? 

2127. The incremental system would go on just as 
at present; the only difference is that instead of com- 
mencing with an initial salary of £63 and with three 
increments of £7 each, terminating with a salary of 
£84, you begin with a higher initial salary of £70 
and triennial increments of £2, £3, and £2, and you 
cud at £77? — That is for the third grade? 

2128. For men in the third grade? — And then do 
you propose to have the second grade worked similarly? 

2129. We are discussing the principle, and we 
merely want to discuss it with regard to one grade? — 
I do not think the actual size of the increment is a 
matter of great importance. 

2130. The average salary of the third grade teacher 
spread over 12 years is £73 10s. Suppose he gets in- 
crement under this system, beginning at £70 and 
ending at £77, the average would be £73 10s.? — 
The lower you make the increment the less the 
inducement. 

2131. What I want to know is whether that induce- 
ment would be sufficient, and also I am sure you will 
agree that there are other inducements besides mere 
money. There are, I will say, motives which will 
have influence besides mere money? — Certainly, I am 
aware of that, of course. 

2132. And you cannot exclude the money motives? — 
No, and I think that in administration the money 
motive is a safe thing to work on. 

2133. Do you? — Oh, yes. 

2134. I ain not quite in agreement with you? — I 


2122. The Bishop of Ross. — According to your 
paper, you say that 30 per cent, of the schools are 
highly efficient, and the teachers are. now eligible for 
special promotion? — 30 per cent, of the teachers in all 
the schools; 25 per cent, of the principal teachers, 
according to our last return, got “ very good ” or 11 ex- 
cellent ” marks. I maintain that the number of the 
teaching staff who would be marked “ very good " 
would be rather more than the number of the schools. 

2123. So, therefore, this dissatisfaction would affect 
one-fourth of the principal teachers of the country? — 
It certainly might. 

2124. That argument is against making the incre- 
ment automatic? — I am entirely against that. If 
you want to increase the salaries of the teachers, 
raise the initial salary; but keep a good increment. 
An increment of £1 would be of no use. It would be 
like, under the old results system, the difference in 
result fees between ' ' good ’ ’ and * ' indifferent. ’ ’ The 
difference was about £3, and the consequence was that 
it was not such an inducement as people thought it. 
A man that got number 2 passes got nearly as much as 
the man with number 1 passes. An increment of £1 
annually would be no inducement. 

2125. Even though not automatic? — It would have 
to be automatic, because you would have to examine 
the reports of 12,600 teachers in the year, and that 
could not be done. Besides it is too short a period 
for a system such as ours. You want a good long 
period — of three years. We might, of course, do it 
in a little less than three years, but in one year there 
might be no report of a school at all for that year; 
and if the report varied at all, there would be a break 
in the continuity of the increment. 

2128. Then, keeping within the amount of the Par- 
liamentary Grant (because, so far as the Committee is 
concerned, that is a necessary condition of our terms 
of reference), you could have this other system of an 
initial salary of £70, rising by triennial increments of 
£2 for the first period, £3 for the second, and £2 for 
the third; making a maximum salary in the third 
grade of £77. Now, that would give you triennial 
increments as against annual. The total expenditure 
would be the same. The teacher in his 12 years would 
get exactly the same amount of money under that 
system as he would under the present system, begin- 
ning with £63, with triennial increments of £7, and 


mean in respect of payment. 

2185. You must admit it as a motive; but to work 
on it, if you enquire into the problem about the cash 
nexus, as political economists say, you won't find 
many men to agree with you? — I think if you make 
the cash right, the rest will follow, generally. 

2136. I do not think it is a sound principle for an 
educational svstem. Do you not think the increments 
of £2, £3, and £2 sufficiently large to form a proper 
inducement? — I should like them a little larger; how- 
ever, I do not profess to have any hard and fast opinion 
on that subject. I think myself that they might be 
a little larger. 

2137. The only way in which you could get them a 
little larger would be by commencing with an initial 
salary lower than £70? — Oh, yes, to keep within exist- 
ing financial possibilities. 

2138. Certainly? — Of course, these calculations are 
extremely difficult. I l'efer to calculations of a system 
of increments. 


2189. You need not have the slightest hesitation 
about the figures. We are quite clear on the question 
of cost. It makes no difference in that respect, the 
cost remains the same; except this, that the cost or 
either of these two proposals would be slightly higher 
in this way, that at present when a teacher loses his 
increment it is a saving of £7 to the vote, bndcr 
either of the proposed systems if a teacher lost his 
increment, that would be a saving of only £1 or £-, 

£3 There would be that slight difference; but apart 
from that (and that is the only difference) the cost 
would work out exactly the same? Yes. 

2140 Mr. Coffey. — Just on that point I should like 
to make an observation. It is not proposed that the 
increment should be exactly automatic. A man getting 
censured would not be entitled to any increment. one 
of the difficulties that I understand Mr. Wyse has is, 
that the highly efficient teacher who is doing goon 
work would have some reason to complain if anothei 
man doing inferior work gets it; but does not that 
obtain in all services? Are there not pubhc jf 
ments in which one official is more highly efficient 
than another?— I agree; but it is not an advantage to 
the efficient man. 

2141. Does he not get his increment— inspectors 
are subject in the case of increments, as I understand, 
to some certificate from their higher officer that they 
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have escaped censure? — I know that in the Civil Ser- 
vice it really amounts to that. As a matter of fact, 
every Civil Servant, before he gets his increment, has 
to be definitely recommended. 

2142. The Chairman.— B ut he has not to submit to 
such an ordeal as the National school teacher? — I do 
not say that he has. 

2143. Mr. Coffey.— He has not to get a certificate 
that he is an “ excellent ” officer, or a “ very good, 
or- even a " good " officer? — No. 

2144. The Chairman. — He has not to be placed in 
one or two of six different categories? — Oh, uo. 

2145. Mr. Coffey. — There is, I presume, no grumb- 
ling in the Education Office because one man who is 
more hard working in the office thau another only gets 
the same increment?— I have never considered that 
teachers and Civil Servants are on the same basis in 
this matter at all. 

2146. Why? — For this reason, that the teachers are 
not appointed by the Board in the same way as Civil 
Servants are appointed by the Government. The 
whole future of a Civil Servant is in the hands of the 
Government, and he has other inducements to work. 
Besides his annual increment an inspector has pos- 
sibilities- There may bo before him the position of 
Senior or Chief Inspector; and again, in many other 
ways, to a man iu the Civil Service there are channels 
of advancement open ; but in our system the teachers 
are paid by one body, and they are appointed to their 
positions by quite another body — by the managers. 
The other day I was over in London; I made enquiries 
from the chief inspector of the London County Council 
as to their system, and he said frankly : “ We have no 
system of increments like you have, which are subject 
to a very careful examination when they accrue to the 
teacher; but,” he said, “ we have other inducements 
to make our teachers work. When we do get a teacher 
who is doing excellent work we can remove him from 
the school where he is to a better school. We can 
take him from the position of an assistant and make 
him a principal. If he is not doing well, we can take 
him from a good school and put him into one of less 
value to him, or reduce him to the rank of assistant.” 
The teachers under the London County Council are 
in the hands of the County Council in all these re- 
spects. Their whole advancement depends on the 
view that the County Council takes of it: but in our 
system we might have the very best teacher down 
in a little school, and the Board have no power to take 
him out of that and put Mm into a better school, and 
the only reward that- we can give then is where the 
question of salary arises; so that- I submit that the 
teachers and the Civil Servants are entirely on different 
lines on this matter. 

_ 2147. Has not the teacher a chance of becoming the 
highest officer of the Board?- — There are offices to 
which a few teachers can rise, but- not the general run. 

2143. The Chairman. — In some of the large Govern- 
ment offices, like the Colonial office and others, there 
is a large number of clerks, but there are not mam- 
high positions open to them. There are, perhaps, three 
or four at the top. and their chance of getting one of 
these is very small? — I am certainly of opinion that- 
there are not enough of high positions open to mem- 
bers of the Civil Service, and that there is not enough 
inducement- to work in the Civil Service. It is certain, 
however, that slackness on the part of Civil Servants 
proper has not- such a deleterious result, and the slack- 
ness of teachers has. I think that some slackness on 
the part of the ordinary second division class in the 
Civil Service, has not the same effect— at least it does 
not seem to mo to have so serious an effect — as slack- 
ness would on the part of teachers in a country district 
where the children would have no other school to go 
to. The teacher is often doing work of much more im- 
portance to the country than the work of a man in a 
Government office, unless, of course, it is work of a 
very high administrative character. 

2149. You say on the last page but one of your 
precis: “I am strongly convinced of the absolute 
superiority of the present system.” Let us take it in 
twe aspects, the only two I will mention. One is, 


are you perfectly convinced or fairly sure that these 
marks with all their very hard distinctions, five or six, 
can be awarded with certainty, though the whole of the 
man's future is dependent- on this marking? — I do not 
mean to say the whole of his future. 

2150. But the greater part of it is dependent on the 
marks from the third grade? — If he gets a bad mark 
to-day, he may get a good oue next year or the year 
after. 

2151. He may recover? — Yes. 

2152. Ought the power of awarding auy of those 
marks, with such consequences, be placed in the hands 
of any one man — even with the best intentions in the 
world — knowing the effect of these marks on the man's 
future? — I should say that the answer to your ques- 
tion, keeping strictly to its terms, would be "no”; 
but I do not admit that the inspection system puts 
it to such a degree in the power of one man. 

2153. You have a good check on it in the senior 
inspector, of course? — But even apart from that, there 
was always the fact that the schools were subject to 
visits from higher officials from time to time. Of 
course, if the inspector put a ban on the teacher's 
whole career to the end of it, it would be a very 
serious thing, and I should regard their whole work 
as being set upon so narrow a basis that it could not 
possibly stand. 

2154. But a bad report might defer a man's pro- 
motion for some time, might it not? I am not 
minutely enough acquainted with the system to say 
how long? — Supposing that the standard for promotion 
is three years’ good service, and one of these years is 
stated to be less than good, he would have to wait 
three years from the date of that report for promotion. 

2155. That is a considerable part of the man's 
career? — Yes. 

2156. The Bishop of Ross. — It may not be three 
years from the time he failed to get the promotion? — 
Oli, no, it may not; for, of course, he may get it the 
next year, provided three years have elapsed. 

2157. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You say, provided 
three years have elapsed from the report? — That is so, 
roughly speaking. 

2158. Does that refer to increment? — Oh, uo, I am 
speaking of promotion to the second grade, not of in- 
crement. It depends on the standard. 

2159. Well, you say he could not get his promotion 
to the second grade for three years after that? — Yes, 
that is so; but, of course, there is that point that if 
he got a “ very good " which balanced the lower mark, 
he might. 

2160. The Chairman. — I want to ask you this ques- 
tion, which arises from your remarks on the last page 
but one of your precis, as to the superiority of the 
present system with regard to the formation of 
character and good habits, and what may be 
included under the word “ tone ” in the famous cir- 
cular of June, 1911. You have had experience of 
both systems, both the results system and this system. 
It has been alleged, whether it is the intention of the 
Board or not-, t-liat less attention is paid on tho whole 
to book work than under the old results system, and 
that the teaching of several subjects is not as good as 
it was. Now, can you tell us whether you have any 
impressions on that point? — I should say that t-lie 
teaching has improved in all subjects. I think that the 
teaching in all subjects has improved; but, in a certain 
way, there are certain subjects of which the pupil does 
not now know so much as he did before. I will give 
you an instance. A pupil now leaving school does nob 
know what he did know in 1899 and 1900 at the end of 
the results system. A good pupil leaving school in 1900 
could take a sentence of English and parse every word, 
and could tell you whether the verbs were in the 
potential mood or the subjunctive mood, and as 
to transitive or intransitive verbs; and about 
nouns, as to their being common or proper. 
Well, I do not think the same pupils would 
now have that information so thoroughly, but I do 
not think they are any the worse for that. I do not 
set much store on that sort of information for a boy 
leaving a primary school. 
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2161. But there has been said to be a great superi- 
ority iu some points, as in the habits o£ mental dis- 
cipline, alertness, quickness of intelligence?— Yes, but 
I would go further. I would go back to the question 
of teaching, and I would say that in English the pupil 
now is much better ofi than his predecessor under the 
results system. 

2162. Is composition on the whole better?— Very 
much better; undoubtedly better. 

2163. Thau under the results system?— Oh, un- 
doubtedly better; I have no hesitation in saying that. 

2164. Is geography better, intelligent geography? — 

I think they do not know so much geography now. 

2165. Is arithmetic? — Arithmetic is better. 

2166! And mental arithmetic?— Undoubtedly mental 
arithmetic is better, and the true arithmetic, I moan 
arithmetic in the true mathematical sense, is much 
better. The pupils under the results system did not 
know arithmetic; they could work sums, but they 
did not know arithmetic. . 

2167. And you think arithmetic is now more intelli- 
gently taught?— More intelligently taught, and it tends, 

I think, to sound arithmetical teaching, which should 
tend to develop intelligence in dealing with figures. 

2168. And I suppose one aim is to give it a con- 

crete form so as to prepare boys for practical busi- 
ness? Certainly the concrete form has come m largely 

under the present system. Under the old system the 
pupils dealt entirely with abstract numbers until 
they °ot into the fourth class. Now we do not aim 
at so much arithmetic, but we want to do it better. It 
is the old dictum, “ multum, non mult a.." _ 

2169. Emphasis is laid on lone, that is a tiling 
that is supposed to come under the immediate intui- 
tive or instinctive perception of the inspector? — Of 
course, it is a little more difficult, I think, to ascer- 
tain that than under the old system, to say whether a 
boy can answer these questions on given concrete sub- 
jects , but it is a quality that, from the point of view 
of education, is so much more important than the 
mere acquisition of knowledge that, we must do tlu; 
best we can to ascertain it. If the inspectors are not 
perfectly instructed for finding out those things, they 
are, nevertheless, l-lie best we have, but I do not think 
that in practice the average inspector has any dini- 
culty iu determining the exact value of tone. I am 
strongly convinced of that. 

2170. Wo have been told that this morning?— I 
believe in 19 schools out of 20 an exporieueed inspector 
knows the merit murk before he is there an hour. 


dry day? — But the inspector will fully discount a thing 
like that. If an inspector could not put aside a slight 
disturbing factor, he is not fit to be an inspector at 
all. I would not have the slightest difficulty myself 
personally iu making allowance for such factors as 
the gloominess or brightness of the day. 

2177. We have had it iu evidence from the secre- 
tary, and we had it this morniug from Air. McNeill, 
the chief inspector, that no inspector whose personal 
view of the present system of education differed from 
the policy of the Board would be at liberty to express 
that opinion? — To express it publicly? 

2178. Yes? — I eanuot say that. 

2179. So that, taking the Blue Books of the Com- 
missioners that are presented to Parliament, whether 
the individual inspectors agree or disagree with the 
present system, they have to report in accordance 
(and quite properly from my point of view as an offi- 
cial) with the policy of the Board? — They have to 
report according to the terms of reference with regard 
to matters that are referred to them by the Commis- 
sioners when they are asked to report. For example, 
I remember in 1898 the .inspectors were asked to state 
their opinions on the results system. The results 
system was at the time the official system of the 
Board. Some inspectors condemned it, and some did 
not, and there you see that was a case where they 
expressed views whiok quite dissented from the policy 
of the Board of the day. 

2180. That was just at a time when the inspectors 
knew the end of the results system was near, but if 
you refer to the Blue Books of the ’eighties, you will 
find that there was a chorus of approval from all the 
inspectors of the system of payment by results?— Well, 
sir, you can form a conclusion from that just as well 
as I can. 

2181. I have drawn the conclusion. Do you think 
that the examination of the pupils of a school is an 
essential test of the work done by the teacher?— I do 
not consider it at all an adequate test. 

2182. But would you regard it as a necessary test 
that the school should be examined?— I think the 
school should be examined by the teacher at the end 
of the year, and I would also recommend two other 
examinations by the teachers. I do not think at pre- 
sent the formal examinations heid by outside authori- 
ties are good for the education in the primary school. 
I think, on the whole, they do more harm than good. 

2188. Do you not think it is a healthy stimulus to 
the pupil to have a special examination?— I believe it 


2171. Mr. Coffey. — It may be that an intelligent 
and capable inspector eould in an hour make a very 
fair estimate of the tone of a school (aud I regard 
the tone of the school as very important), but m the 
awarding of the merit mark as between a large number 
of inspectors, is there not likely to be difference of 
standards?— I do not think they are likely to have 
different standards. I think out of 76 inspectors 
there might be some who might deviate from the nor- 
mal, but I do not think the problem is such a difficult 
one that it is likely that two inspectors of experience 
would have any material difficulty. 

2172. Would you go so far as to say that ten men 
would form the same estimate of a school at different 
times?— I think that nine of them certainly would 
agree. Of course, that would depend on the school. 
There are some schools that you eould visit of which 
you could form an estimate at once. 

2173. We had it from Mr. Dihvorth the other day 
that something might depend on the state of the 
inspector’s health? — Well, frankly, that is one of 
those things that are often stated which have no ground 
whatever. 

2174. The secretary admitted it? Well, I am sorry. 

2175. I have some inspections to make myself, and 
I am free to admit that it is of some importance in 
the determination of my judgment whether it is a dry , 
bright day, or whether it is a dark, wet day. Do 
you uot think that the weather has a large effect on 
the appearance of a schoolroom? — It has. 

2176. And that the result of the inspection may be 
affected by tbe difference between a wet day and a 


2184. Do you not believe it is a privilege to the 
ihildren of the schools to be examined by the mspec- 
ors?— I believe so, but there is a great deal to be said 
ibout tbe compensating disadvantages. I do not mean 
io sav that examination by an outside inspector is no 
idvantage. I never meant to say that, but I do say 
hat on the balance it is deleterious. An examination 
iv the inspector once a year on a fixed day is, l say, 
leleterious to the education of the primary school. 

2185. When did you change your views, ^r. Wyse? 
—I have changed my views within the last 12 years. 

2186. Very remarkably? — Not very remarkably. 

2187. I see following even the report of the Manual 
Instruction Commission that this was your jew of 
how the work of the schoo should be tested - I 
believe the system of annual examination is of great 
efficacy, and I earnestly deprecate as strongly as I 
can any immediate abandonment of individual 
examination. I do not thin! tie payment *“ 
teachers for each individual pass is a- good plan, but 
I bold .tong oonvietions .a to th. neoess.tr 
interests of tie oliktan of annn.l ind..,au.l oxamn..- 
tion?” — X know X wrote those words m 1SU». 

F s A e^rs r aatf ■£££ 

teS?, ana it 

• + 1,1 nnlr real wav in my opiniou to avoid slovenly 
teaching a'nd slovenly inspection. The objections to 
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individual examination have unfortunately been mixed 
up with the idea of payment by results. The old 
results system was given up in England because it 
was associated with a bad method of paying the grant. 

I don’t think in the long run the schools will be so 
well estimated by the mere general impression of even 
the most intelligent inspector as they were then, 
when, as part of his report, he recorded the results 
of individual examinations.” You supported your 
view by Sir Joshua Fitch’s evidence'? — I agree, but 
then, of course, the individual examination to which 
I then referred has not been abandoned altogether. I 
had not before me the fact that the system would 
require individual examination by the teacher. I 
said just now to you, in answer to your question, that 
1 considered it a privilege. 1 do consider it a privi- 
lege, but weighing tire whole thing, in spite of what 
I wrote in 18(19, I have come to the conclusion that 
on the- balance, it is better not to have individual 
examination on a fixed day in the year. That is my 
opinion now, and I have more experience now than I 
had them, and I expressed those views in the teeth 
of what was known to be the official policy at the 
time I wrote that in November, 1899. 

2189. Do you think it satisfactory, as admitted by 
Mr. McNeill and Mr. Dilworth, that it is open to a 
senior inspector of -schools to go into a school and 
lower the mark of that school without any examination 
whatever of the pupils? — I can conceive eases where it 
would be quite legitimate and right - to do so. It 
would all depend on circumstances. Supposing, for 
example, I went into a school where the mark had 
been “ very good ” previously, and suppose I found the 
place like a bear garden with the floor in a filthy 
.state and the pupils fighting with each other, I would 
lower the mark of that school without the slightest 
compunction. That is an extreme case, of course. 

2190. Mr. Dilworth and Mr. McNeill did not, I 
think, appear to make any exception. They, as I 
understood their evidence, admitted that it was open 
to an inspector to go into a school, and, without ask- 
ing a question, lower the merit mark of the school 
on a general impression, and I am anxious to have your 
opinion as to whether that course is defensible? — I 
say it is possible that an inspector might have quite 
good grounds for doing so. 

2191. You think that many such eases are improb- 
able? — Well. I gave you that as an instance where it 
would be obviously the right thing, but I would depre- 
cate that. If I was a senior inspector that would 
not be the wav that I would act at my first visit to a 
school. I would take other steps in addition to judging 
by the appearance of the school, the dress of the 
children, and so on: I would also take some steps to 
test them in their knowledge. 

2192. But such a ease as I have mentioned is pos- 
sible? — It is certainly possible, and rightly possible. 

219S5. When an appeal comes to the Board from a 
teacher against the lowering of the merit mark of 
his school, will you kindly tell us what exactly hap- 
pens? — I do not deal with appeal eases. They do not 
eome to me. Appeals are considered by the examiners 
in the first instance, and I think you are to have one 
of those examiners before you. 

2194. Do they not come to you in any way? — They 
may come to me as Private Secretary to the Resident 
Commissioner. I would, perhaps,* be brought into 
them at one stage or another. I quite see that. 

219/1. We had it, I thought, from Mr. Dilworth, the 
Secretary, that the procedure was, that when on appeal 
came to the Board addressed to the Secretary, it was 
passed on to the examiners, and I understood him to 
say that the examiners passed it to you? — Oh, no. 

2196. Is the appeal sent to the inspector who lowered 
the mark for a supplementary report, so to say? — 
Yes: when an appeal is made against the inspector’s 
examination, and it is stated that he did not make 
due allowance for some facts that ought to have been 
taken into account, the first thing to do is to get his 
explanation. 

2197. A supplementary report?— Well, to call it a 
supplementary report is to put another name on it 
which I do not accept. 


2198. Will you accept the term "observations'?” — 

" Observations ” is the phrase mostly used. He is 
just asked, " What have you to say about this?” 

2199. And the further additional observations and 
the appeal are then, as we understood from Mr. Dil- 
worth, taken to the Resident Commissioner, who 
determines whether there is any sufficient grounds for 
the appeal? — Yes, that is, he would have before him 
the statements on the one side and the other. 

2200. Sir Hiram Wilkiuson asked the Secretary 
whether it would not be fair at that stage to send 
those additional observations of the inspector, justify- 
ing bis mark, to the teacher for his observations also, 
and he asked whether it was ever done, and the reply 
to that was " no ”'? — I was under the impression that 
it was done sometimes. 

2201. Mr Dilworth said it was not so? — I may say 
that an appeal has eome before me in connection with 
these inefficiency cases. 

2202. I am at present questioning you on the pro- 
cedure in appeal eases, and I do not want to get away 
to the question of inefficiency? — It is the same kind 
of thing. 

2203. I do not agree with you. Do you question 
the accuracy of the evidence of Mr. Dilworth in refer- 
ence to the fact .that the further observations of the 
inspector are not sent to the teacher? — As I under- 
stand you, the point is, whether the observations of 
the . inspector or any portion of them are ever referred 
to the teacher? 

2204. The further observations of the inspector in 
connection with the appeal against the lowering of the 
mark? — I was under the impression that it was done 
when the circumstances seemed to warrant it. Of 
course, I do not deal with these cases directly. 

2205. You wrote to Dr. Douglas Hyde in November 
a letter which appeared in some of the Dublin papers? 
— I wrote by direction of the Resident Commissioner 
as his private secretary. 

Sir II in am Wilkinson — We know enough about the 
public service to know that when a private secretary 
says that he did it by the instructions of his chief, lie 
is not called upon to go further than that. 

2206. Mr. Coffey. — The Resident Commissioner, I 
take it, accepts responsibility for your letters as private 
secretary? — I should say so, certainly. 

2207. On the 2nd of November, in a letter to Dr. 
Douglas Hyde, you say in connection with changing of 
marks : " If the teacher is dissatisfied with the inspec- 
tion, and appeals against it, it is the general practice 
to send also the fuller statement furnished by the 
inspector, to which I referred’ in my letter of the 
21st. This action may or may not, as the merits of 
the ease decide, result in a re-inspection by an inspec- 
tor of higher rank, as I have already indicated.” Now, 
Mr. Dilworth has told us that the further statement of 
the inspector is not sent to the teaeher, and this ap- 
pears to me a direct contradiction of the procedure set 
forth in the letter of November 2nd, which you wrote 
by authority? — Well, I would be glad to hear that; in 
what way did he contradict it? 

2208. He said that this fuller statement is not 
furnished to the teacher? — I am perfectly certain that 
lie did not say that. There were certain exceptions. 
It is quite impossible. He could not say it. Mr. 
M'Neill might not know, but Mr. Dihvorth knows. 

2209. Then you say: “It really ought not to be 
necessary for me to enter into these details, which are 
well known to managers and teachers”? — What I 
state there is this. The manager writes in, making the 
complaint, and that is referred to the inspector for his 
observations, and the inspector deals with the com- 
plaint, and points out what it is, or at any rate, he 
puts forward his explanation. The ordinary practice 
then is to write a letter to the manager, and send him 
down an essential extract from that letter of the 
inspector’s. That is the practice, and I do not. mind 
what anyone else has said. You must have misin- 
terpreted. It is quite impossible that Mr. Dilworth 
is not well acquainted with that practice. 

2210. If. the teacher is dissatisfied with the inspec- 
tion, and appeals against it, is it the general practice 
to furnish the teacher with the inspector’s further 
obsevvatious? — That is the usual practice. 
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•»11 Mr. Dilworth, I think, said that it was not Now can you give us the observations — do they or do 

ac irfc "? -1 think there must be a misunderstanding hero, they not really amount to a supplementary report? I 

and in fact, I nearly fell into the same error just now. wish you would, with your knowledge, give us a fair 

Air ’ Coffey asked me whether the supplementary state- impression of what those observations amount to. 

meiit of the inspector was ever referred to the teacher We have had before us the proceedings in the case of a 
for his observations, und I said I thought not, as a memorial to the Board in consequence of which a 

rule- but I did not consider at the time that our ordi- deputation was heard by Dr. Starkie and another Corn- 


tor his observations, und I said I thought not, as a memorial to the Board in consequence of which a 

rule- but I did not consider at the time that our ordi- deputation was heard by Dr. Starkie and another Com- 

’ nvgetice really is this— that the inspector’s obser- missioner, and in the presence of the inspectors and 

viitions are usually transmitted with this letter which the representative teachers statements were made 

Mr Dilworth writes to the teacher and manager, and which were afterwards commented upon by the in- 

' . ttel . would run on these lines— informing the spectors concerned. In looking over this, it appeared 

manager that his previous letter had been referred to to me that new facts were elicited, which, if the 

it * inspector who had reported as follows; and then case were before a tribunal, might form the grounds 

he would give such an extract as seemed essential, of an application for rebutting, and I think it- would 

" , iJL. usually wound up by saving : “ In view mean a question of cross-examination, lou are fami- 


lu. injector who had reported as follows ; and then case were before a tribunal, might form the grounds 

he would give such an extract as seemed essential, of an application for rebutting, and I think it- would 

u l r usually wound up by saving : “ In view mean a question of cross-examination, lou are farm- 

oJSSteSni do ootoLJta tat to- li« tab the Belfast c.eet-Seo, but tbU <■ quite 

n-pposarv ” an exceptional form of procedure, 

tber actio .• 2219. The point that I want to find out is this. The 

2212. But your letter is plain. You say : “ If lie inspectors in that case made what you might call obser- 

is dissatisfied with the inspection, and appeals against va tions or what might be called a supplementary report, 
it, it is tlie general practice to scud also the fuller yj ow WO uld these inspectors’ observations, in the case 

statement furnished by the inspector ”? — To the o£ , ul appeal, be something of the same nature? — I 

manager. suppose they would generally, but as I remember the 

2213. Then you sav : “ This action may or may not matter the statements made by the teachers then were 

result ' as the merits of the case decide, in a re- of a much more general nature than tlie actual discus- 

r>Yfmii'nation by an inspector of higher rank, as I have sion of t-lie visit of an inspector to a school, and 1 

already indicated ”?— Yes; to what do you take ex- think the inspector's reply must have been conse- 

fipntion 9 fluently of a more general laud. 

cepuou . 2220. The Chairman.— T he Resident Commissioner 

2214. So far as I can judge from the evidence of Mr. CQ lained o{ t£le teachers putting before him only 

Bihrorti, it does not * he 1 ga J ra i MeB w hen he ..lied lor p.rtieul.r e.se.!-I ™ 

do not know m iihet respect you think so. present at the deputation. 

2215. Because the fuller statement is not, according 2221 . Did he not make that complaint?— Oh, yes, 
to Mr. Dilworth, sent to the teacher. What do you be cel . ta i n l y did. 

mean by the statement in your letter :— This may 2222 . Sir Hibam Wilkinson.— At the moment your 
result?’— What I meant was “this action may or impress , ou i a that these observations go back to the 

may not.” What I meant was that the consideration teacher, and my own impression from the evidence of 

«f the managers’ statement by the inspector, and liis Mf Di\ wor tl\ is that they do not go back, and what 

reply giving his explanation, may or may not result. appoai . s t0 me i s that if these observations were of the 

It is not so much the final sending down to the uature o£ the observations of the inspectors on that 

teacher. You see the manager or the teacher is in 0CCas i 0 n, a complete judgment could hardly be formed 


already indicated f , 

npntion 9 quently of a more general laud. 

cepuou . , n f \r, 2220. The Chairman.— T he Resident Commissioner 

2214. So far as I can judge from the evidence of Mr. c lained o£ the teachers putting before him only 

Dilworth , it does not ^ ? goiiities when he ashed tor p.rtieul.r eases!-! was 

do not know m what respect you think so. Sesent at tl.e deputation. 

2215. Because the fuller statement is not, according 2221. Did he not make that complaint?— Oh, yes, 
to Mr. Dilworth, sent to the teacher. What do you be cel . ta£n i y did. 

mean by the statement in your letter “ This may 2 ‘222. Sir Hibam Wilkinson.— A t the moment your 
result?'— What I meant was “this action may or imprcss j ou i a that these observations go back to the 
may not.” What I meant was that the consideration teacher, and my own impression from the evidence of 
of the managers’ statement by the inspector, and liis Mf 'pj\ wor tli is that they do not go back, and what 
reply giving his explanation, may or may not result. appcarg t0 me is that if these observations were of the 
It is not so much the final sending down to the uature 0 j the observations of the inspectors on that 
teacher. You see the manager or the teacher is m occas , oni a complete judgment could hardly be formed 
the position of making a complaint against a normal without allowing the teacher to either hear these ex- 
act- of the inspector. Wc do not go about assuming plannt j ons given and to cross-examine, which the pro- 
tliat the inspector lias sent up a report acting with eedure does not allow of, or else to reply to them. 
mala fide*. We assume that the state of the school is of generalities, but here is an observation oi an 

so, because lie lias .said so. If lie is not j£ apeo t or 0 n that occasion which 1ms puzzl^ me 
capable of doing that, he . ought not to be there litt | e (papor h a „ded to witness)?— Yes, I think that 
at all. If the manager or teacher mnkes a coin- fairly represents the style of reply the inspector makes, 
plaint, and says, “ I have been uujustly treated, and Suppos i ng there- is a complaint made on a certain sud- 
should have been assigned a higher merit mark, for ■ t thc quea ti 0 n put by the inspector is tw d^cuit 
there was an epidemic just before thc inspector came, ^ bevond what might reasonably be expected trom me 
and he never took any account of it,” then thc mspec- p -f then the observations of the uispector would pro- 

tor is asked what lie has to say about this, and he set {ort h the actual questions which he gave ana 

may sav, “ I was Well aware of tlie epidemic, and I tbe ' v(!SU lts thereof. . 

made full allowance for it,” and then he goes and 2 223. And you think that their observations ne ve > 
crosses his “ t's ” and dots his “ i’s,” giving instances often scnt ?_I am positive they are. i have no cot 

of facts that came under his notice, and then if the £n tbe world about it. T 

thing is fairly conclusive, and if the inspector is one Before thc decision is arrived at. un, no, 

that we have confidence in, the matter ends there. ot said that. What I have said l is that iff a ideci- 

But supposing that there is an element of doubt, . . . g arr i vc( i a t on the reply of the inspect® , 

then action mast result in the visit of mi inspector r ould be so informed, and the letter would 

of higher rank. “e Accompanied by a copy of the observations 

2216. Are we then to take it from you that the The Chairman.— That is not the P 01U "- 


of facts that came under his notice, and then if the j n tbe world about it. T 

thing is fairly conclusive, and if the inspector is one Before thc decision is arrived at. un, no, 

that we have confidence in, the matter ends there. , ot said that. What I have said is that iff a ideci- 
But supposing that there is an element of doubt, . g arr i V cd at on the reply of the mspacto , 

then action mast result in the visit of mi inspector r ould be so informed, and the letter would 

of higher rank. ^ accompanied by a copy of the observations. ^ 

2216. Are we then to take it- from you that the Tbe Chairman.— That is not the P 01 “- 

general practice of the Board is to send the fuller betbar the teacher and manager receive tbe , 

statement -of the inspector to the teacher ?-I believe in8p0 ctor on this appeal with a chance of 

that the manager always is furnished with tlie fuller . to t b 0 se observations. That r(l ia . difference 
statement or with the essential portion of it. noint?— There is not, I think, a yery 8 rea j\ t kp _9 

2217. The point is, that the fuller statement is not p 222 6. But these go down after action ia 

sent to the teacher before the matter is decided. Mr. — They do. „ 

Dilworth gave the evidence that I have mentioned. Mr . Henly.— In reference to that Beliast case 

the Committee have no doubt about it?— You are set- . bappened %vas this : the teachers did 

ting me up against him. I do not believe that there " cph - to the charge, and then when thei 

icq rJ vio-ce on tbe. matter between us. inspector s rfj . -x apparently it was read 


is any ' difference of view on the matter between us. bad e an °opp 0 rtunity of seeing it apparently it 

Perhaps Mr. Dilworth misunderstood the purport oi “d* PP Commissioner, and thejactua 

exact extent of the question. , t ^ent to the trouble and expense of P ubl, ^ n .L a ” P r g 

2218. He would not be likely to misunderstand Sir kn and there is no f aB .® n n ^ £® e ° 9 

Hiram Wilkinson? “J. i U i s replying and answering should not have gone 


Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— I wanted merely to find 
out the usual naturo of what you call observations, 
and what Mr. Coffey 1ms referred to as a supplementary 
report. Mr. Coffey has abandoned that last term, but 


Jhftte rSig n0 ‘ B<,m 

ia this, when the “®P®. C *? fc does t h e teacher get a 


report. Mr. Coffey has abandoned that last tern, but m H ’ £< , ac bcr's complaint, does the „ ea m. ,j r 

I want to find out really what it was by whatever ™ “e of replying to those observations?-The answer 
name it may be called. In referring to it you spoke or that’ he does not ahvays get it. 
tho fi, 0 “ f’ a ” and dotting the “ i s. ib, « T o 


the inspector crossing the * 
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229.9. But there is some doubt whether lie ever getb ^faeer in all the administration who would not 

it, and you say that he does, I think ?-No, I think I » pavcd to ro . open the thing, 

should like to make it elear it l may . 2 -237. That is administrative action, but if you were 

2230. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I want to have it quite ;,, t ti c ial people you could not do that? But we are not 

dear that there should be no misunderstanding about it/ J licial people ; we are despotic as regards the schools. 

_I think if there was anything m the inspector s iepoit 2 238. The Chairman.— But you try their ease?— I 

that did not elear up satisfactorily the complaint inaue a „ ree that a certain amount of judicial pro- 

by the teacher, then the reply would he refeired s fa hould bu used . 

again to the manager, and further ° 8 . , . , 0039 Mr. Coffey. — Were the rejoinders of the in- 

him requested. I tlnnk that 18 be y done ’ of specters or the report of the chief inspector furnished 

LSiti^mC^Uer this difficulty that I do *h£ SSTor^ 


facts of importance were put forward, I am sure there 


course, I am s 
not deal with 


speaking under this' difficulty that I do to the teachers?— I think not. My impression is, , not 
, clS nSl I* is only « . officially, tat I know tliojr got ftom aometaw or other, 

mnRrlmtM because they sent in rcpiutlcrs to them, but 1 do not 


in a somewnas raimucm,uu »»»»» -“-j , , ; J .. „ 3 

i I know of them; but I think they got them from the Board, 
joint about it, that if we 2240. Mr. Henly. — I may mention ( 


should like to make this point about it, that if we 2 240. Mr. Henly.— I may mention one incident in 
send a letter to the manager saying, “ We disallow mv career a s a teacher which would perhaps show the 

the teachers’ appeal, and here is what the inspector n ecessity for doing something in the direction of what 

soys about it/’ there is nothing to prevent the manager Sir Hiram has suggested. When 1 was in charge of 

re-opening the matter at once, and replying with a Wari-cn point school, two boys, sons of Mr. Martin, 

further statement, nothing in the world to prevent ne phews of the famous John Martin, came to my 

him doing it, and he often does it. school. I allowed them leave at 2 o’clock to go home 


re-opening the matter at once, and replying with a -Warrenpoint school, two boys, sons of Mr. Martin, 
further statement, nothing in the world to prevent ne phews of the famous John Martin, came to my 
him doing it, and he often does it. school. I allowed them leave at 2 o’clock to go home 

tz ?■* 

b„„ taken, but the,, i. nothing to prevent tether m.S "3 

action being taken. cvery day a n d not presented for examination at the 

2232. Do you mean that the action might be reversed , ^ ^ .. Well> Mr. Fitzgerald, the head 

on the representation from the manager?— Oh, un- . otor came and I told him the circumstances, and 
doubtedly , anything the manager sent up would be , r told me tbat i n these peculiar circumstances to 
carefully considered— certainly but in the Belfast sfcate tbafc j waB directed by him to mark them present, 
case, of course, there is this difference. I have not fcbe c0UrBe q£ few dayS) Mr. McCreanor came in, 

read the papers for a considerable time, but I remem- he obviously had heard of this, and ho asked me 

her that the Belfast observations were referred to the t h ere any boys going home before 3 o’clock who 

chief inspectors, and when the Commissioners dealt werQ n{jt marl / cd absent. I mentioned the matter, and 
with them, it was not necessary for them exactly to said j s b ou ld mark thorn absent. I said that the 
have a further statement from the teachers, because inspector had told me differently. I said when 

they had the independent testimony of their highest officer tells me one thing, and another another, 

officers. The appeal was granted so far as they asked wbafc nm j <lo; be said that he did not care a 
for, and both chief inspectors went down together. for thG head inspector, and I assured him that I 

2233. For re-inspection of the schools? — They picked d j d) an( j j n the course of a few days I got a letter, 
out by ballot 20 schools, and the chief inspectors held aud j f e u into the trap, which has put me on my guard 
jointly an inspection of those schools, and they re- since, a letter about throe inches square, aud it began 
ported on them, and it was largely under guidance from w ith tt n inquiry “ Please say are there any hoys 
the report of the chief inspectors that the matter was leaving your’ school before 3 o’clock who are not marked 
decided. It was not a matter of getting a rejoinder absent? Write your answer on the back of this 
from the teachers to certain statements made by the paper.” I fell into the trap, and said “ Yes, the 
inspectors, and, as I said to Mr. Henly a while ago, if Martins leave,” and without further inquiry I got a 


inspectors, and, as I said to Mr. Henly a while ago, if lu>IWi „„„ ... , „ 

that was done the thing might have gone on indefi- reprimand, and I was asked for no explanation? — That 
nitely with rejoinders, because whatever the inspectors ; s a g 0od w liile ago. 

put forward the teachers might like to make another 2241 M Go „.„ Y _ As j understand Mr. Henly ’s 

"A" !5? r *Ti, “ a **" ”'°“ ld be 4 ”"“ J atatem'ont, I think it b an ml, of 

about anything at all. might bovo happened in the paat, tat I do not 

2234. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Do you not think that mean to east any reflection on the officers of the 
the absence of any examination by the teachers of Board? — Yes, the procedure now is, that a reply would 

! subsequent observations by the inspectors, injus- be asked from Mr. Henly. I think for some years past 


the subsequent observations by the inspectors, injus- be asked from Mr. Henly. I think for some years past 

tice may be done by not hearing what they have to the practice has been, before action is taken on an 

say about it — I put this forward under strong feeling irregularity reported by the inspector, to send down a 

as a judge, and I should like to get your answer if cop y 0 f the statement to the teacher. 

you can give it?— I do not think that in practice any 2212 A oop7 tho «port?-Yca, and I believe that 

“mate could occur, because although it might be h doni within the tat 12 of 15 year., end I do 

card that the inspector . reply was net referred to the believe it „„„ dono 15 ago. 

teacher before the decision was given, at the same time J 

he would have it before him when tho Commissioners' 2243. Mr. Harrison. Have you had any exp 

decision was announced, and I cannot say that if there of making awards as inspector or were you a way 

was really anything in his complaint which was not the office? — I went into the office, m 1905. 

cleared up by the inspector’s answer he would not be 2244. And you had to do with this grading before 

quite equal to sending in another letter. that? — Yes. 


2244. And you had to do with this grading before 
that? — Yes. 

2235. The Chairman.— But I take it that Sir Hiram’s 2245. Did you feci that it was a very responsibie 

point was this, that the fair and judicial way would duty and rather an oppressive one?— I certainly te 

be to send the inspector’s reply to the teacher for his very responsible duty, but I never felt that it 

remarks before the decision is given, not after the deci- beyond my powers. I always felt that I could am 
sion? — Well, yes. at a judgment that would satisfy myself. 

2236. The Bishop o» Boss .-It. is tie distinction 2246 ' N ° w ?«' “* thTtart 5 

between administrative and judicial action, and in Sir necessary, as incentives to good woi , I 

Hiram’s view the decision when given is practically ™e teachers? Yes, I do. 

irreversible, while in your view it decides nothing 2247. And your view of human nature is such tna 
because the question may continue, and the teacher you think that at any rate most people require «> 


Mut-oro.u.i uuiiuuub, uuu me reacner you liiuik unit uv any j: H f.ifl.Jm 

may come forward again as the case may go on and direct incentive to do their duty?— I certainly aisoui 
on? — Well, as a matter of fact, I may mention, taking any attitude, but at the same time 1 

(although it may seem irregular that we do not confine that it is considered generally among men of the won 
ourselves to strictly judicial methods), that if new that inducements of this kind are right and necessary. 
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Hr. A. N. Bonapakte Wyse, M.A., 


2248. Do you go so far as to say that there would 2266. And there is no locus pomitentia for him?— 
he a considerable number of people who would fall We consider that as he had five or six years oi a run 

short of doin'* their duty if they had not a direct money he lias exhausted lus chance. I handed in a statement 

incentive to do it?— I think so. showing that the number refused was less than six 

2249 I mean bv direct money incentive this system per cent. 

of increments as" opposed to a fixed grant?— I think 2267. Now, with regard to the question of umfor- 
the increment system, from the point of view of effi- mity, if uniformity is attainable or is so nearly 
cieucv. is most important. attained as you say how did it come about that such 

2250 You think it is important?— I think it is an abrupt raising of the standard as we have heard of 

flhsolutelv important. down, I .think, in Tipperary was never noted or checked 

1 2251 And that being so, are you satisfied that the in the office? — I think that that is a question that 
present system can be worked without constant fric- might he put to the officer who was immediately 
lion?— I do not admit that there is constant friction, responsible. . 

2232 You do not admit that during the last 10 2268. But all those cases would come immediately 

vears complaints have been pretty frequent?-My expe- before you, would they not?-Oh, I was quite aware 
rienee is since I joined the service that complaints that it was going on. 

have always been frequent. . 2269. You were? — Oh, yes, certainly. It was impos- 

2253. If complaints are frequent there is friction, 3 ;ble for me in my position not to know the relative 

is there not? — I do not admit that there is friction va i ue 0 f every inspector’s marks. I could classify the 
beyond the usual amount of complaining. inspectors in a table from very easy to very difficult. 

2254. The Bishop op Ross.— The percentage of com- 2 270. If uniformity is attainable, and has been so 


plaints would be an important matter?— I think the near i y attained, how did it come about that so abrupt 
percentage of complaints is low in reality. All the ra j s j n g 0 f ^ho standard as we have heard of in Tip- 
letters that come into the office about increment and ,, erary cou id take place without being noticed and 
promotion are referred to me, and I assure you that checked ?— Well, I think my reply was that that is a 
the number of complaints is surprisingly small, eon- quest j 011 be addressed to the officer immediately 
sidering that you have a staff of 14,000 teachers, and res po ns ible. 

th. number of o.s.s emmined ewj ^1. But j that .11 those cases come 


admit this, that under another system possibly such mean by all these case 

as we have in England we should have much less fnc- 2272. Raising the standard? — No, claims tor mcre- 
tio n ? I quite agree if there was an office for the dis- ment and promotion. 

tribution of rewards and punishments we should like 2 273. The Chairman. — You said you were fully 
very much to hand it over to them. aware of the alteration of the standard? — Yes, I said 

2256. Mr. Harrison. — Do you think that the present thati j was aware . I was aware that there were certain 

system can be administered with absolute fairness?— inspectors who were a bit easy in their judgments. I 

With all the fairness that can be reasonably expected. was certainly aware of that. 

2257. Having regard to the large interests at stake? ^ 6 . orFEV ._ An d you say you could classify 

—I think it can, and I think the system is working fr0 “ very easy to very difficult?— I should not 

■well. , „ . , , ,, . i:i {e it to be assumed that I think there are inspectors 

■ 2258. And you cannot think of any other system ^ bu t sitting in the office and reading 

that would be equally effective?— Well I know the diffi- * orts ^ ; ectors B from time to time I am 
•culty of changing from one system to another, and I "^repora^ fcheir personal equa tion so to 

contemplate it with such horror that I do not like to P ‘ J That ^ aU j mean to £ a y. 
let mvself loose on that subject. i , t-w 

2259. That is the official view?— Well, we have had 2275. I want to know how it has come that an 

the experience of the change in 1900, and when I see inspector could, in an abnormal nmte ■ ot a , 

people, whose salaries were then fixed, complaining 13 lower the mark as we have heard without am question 
Jeers after, I shudder at the idea of another melting- being raised in the office ?-I thmk hat when it was 
pot business. Of course, my official life would not remarked that the new inspector coming m was lower 
be long enough to see the end of it, but, of course, if ing the marks we were inclined to say, WeU, m 
a system was put forward which would have manifest • is one of our best inspectors, and evidently the mart 
advantages over the existing system, 1 would say let ing in that district has been rather g . 
us adopt it, but I do not say any system of the kind 2 276. Then it seems as if it is not quite appreciated, 
„ TV cmecW hv , . -!•« „ feonWa renutation and 


. Then it seems as if it is not quite appreciated, 


is possible. It' certainly has not been suggested by w h a fc a difference it makes to a teacher’s reputation and 
the critics of the Board. income to be labelled only " fair ” instead of good. 

2260. To anything in the nature of a fixed grant You allow the inspector to do 
you would have a great objection? — I would have a is found out. We do not allow hi g 

great objection from the point of view of the efficiency 2277. But he went on for a long time? I do no 


of the schools. Personally, I think it would make he went on for a long time. 

things much easier for the Commissioners of National 227g H(J dcalt witll over yoo schools?— Do you refer 

Education. to t h e former one or to the one coming in. 

2261. Then there is the half-way house suggested by M -Welplv?— Oh, yes, of course; when 

the Bishop of Ross, the automatic or almost automatic ..f ^ , ' ££ the Tipperary circuit it was 

rise? — An automatic system would, I think, cause a ftir - rea dinsr the reports in the 

gre a t deal of dissatisfaction amongst our best teachers, Rn aunreciable difference of stan- 

and if any are to be dissatisfied, I think it would be office that theie " as an pp 

2262. You mentioned the question of diplomas. I ^ an vthin liL^uniformity 1 of Standard when they 

lust want to understand this for myself. I think you have any 0 _ n ? — y but the Board 

refer to the pupil teacher, the person who has been allow a case , 1 1 th standard before Mr. 

trained for two vears at a training college ?-What we \ad no official kno yle< „e i 

call the ex-King’s Scholar? Wclply came was # great diffei . enee 

2262a. Yes, the ex-King’s Scholar. He has to get 2281. That ’ . lowering of his mark on 

* to “ he is oi doi»g 

2263. Supposing he fails at the end of five years, n~° „ ood -work?— It is not appreciated what 

what becomes of him?— He may continue to teach in J^ilege ° t he teachers in Tipperary had. They we t. 
the same place. ESwthese reports which were easy reports. ^ Men 

2264. As an assistant?-Yes. who perhaps did not d n “f thte'thef werf getthq 

2265. And he never can be a principal?-He never good,” and on the strength o J 

can be a principal. increases of salaiy. 


had W no official knowledge °that the standard before Mr. 
Welplv came was unduly high. 

99R1 That mav be, but it makes a great difference 

increases of salary. 
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[Continued. 


2282. Teachers who were officially informed that 
their schools were “ very good ” or " excellent had 
their “ merit marks” largely lowered on a change of 
inspector. Can the Board, in fact of this, claim 
that anything like uniformity of standard exists:— -I 
can say in reply that that is only one case out of 
some 70 or more inspectors. I_ know that there was a 
somewhat similar case in the North of Ireland. 

2283. But does it not suggest carelessness m some 
direction? — I think that is a charitable way of putting 
it. I trust the Committee will examine the official 
concerned, and get a full explanation from him. 

2284. It is not a question whether the teachers are 
well treated ou one side or severely on the other side, 
but the Board claims to have reached uniformity of 
standard amongst the inspectors, and yet allowed this 
great difference to pass unquestioned? — I do not alto- 
gether agree with that. I think that when the Board 
became cognisant of the abuse they did their best 
to remedy it. 


2285. The Chaikman. — A re those two sets of teachers 
over-marked or under-marked? — I do not agree that 
there was any under-marking. 

228 H. Mr. “Coffey. — What was the abuse? — The 
abuse was the over-marking. 

2287. Or the under-marking? — But I do not admit 
the under-marking. 

2288. Mr. Harrison. — Has any question of a leaving 
certificate ever been considered in Ireland? — We have 
such a thing. We do not call it a leaving certificate. 

2289. Tell me just what is the nature of it? — You 
will find it stated in the rules. 

2290. Where? — A certificate is given to boys who 
pass a certain standard, I think it is the seventh. It 
is given by the teacher and countersigned by the senior 
inspector of the circuit. 

2291. It is countersigned ou the teacher’s ipse dixit? 
— I cannot say. 

2291a. You don’t know what the procedure is? — No. 


SIXTH DAY.— TUESDAY, MARCH 11th, 1918. 

At 23, Kildare-street. 

Present : — Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman) ; Sir Hiram Wilkinson, ll.d. ; Mr. 
Coffey; Mr. Heneage E. B. Harrison, b. a. ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly; Mr. Walter 
McMurrough Kavanagh ; Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


Mr. A. N. Bonaparte Wyse 

2292. Mr. Henly. — I think I am right in saying that- 
you stated ou the Last occasion that teachers required a 
money stimulus to iuduee them to do the best work? 

— Yes, generally; I think I stated that. 

2293. That they would not work without some such 
stimulus? — That is my opinion; and I think, too, that 
it is the opinion of the teachers themselves. 

2294. You are aware that over and above the educa- 
tion that conies under the purview of your inspectors, 
there is a course of religious instruction taught in the 
schools? — Certainly. 

2295. Have not the teachers imparted that to the 
satisfaction of ail the parties concerned? — I am not in 
a position to say; but I am not prepared to deny that 
they have. At the same time, I know nothing officially. 

2296. But still, at the same time, is it not 
public property that the Catholic Bishops throughout 
the country have stated again and again that the 
teachers have done their work efficiently in the matter 
of religious instruction? — I am inclined* to think it is. 

I would not like it to be taken from me that that is my 
opinion. I really do not know. 

2297. Then what money stimulus do they get for it? 
— I do not know. 

2298. I can say they get none ; and if they work in a 
matter of that kind, where they have no money stimu- 
lus, is it just or fair to say that they will not work 
under other conditions without the immediate stimulus 
of money? — I do not know that I put it in that way, 
that they won’t work without the stimulus of money. 
Of course, in every profession there are men who will 
work .without an immediate stimulus of pecuniary re- 
ward; but what I said, or tried to say, was, that as a 
general rule it is necessary that good work should carry 
with it improved pay, and I maintain that that is the 

f vle ) v °f the teachers themselves, as expressed by reso- 
lutions adopted by them at their representative meet- 
ings. 


, M.A., further examined. 

2299. Do you think that the best work can be got 
from teachers if they are distrusted at headquarters?— 

I must nob be taken as admitting that they are dis- 
trusted at headquarters. 

2300. But if you say that they will not work without 
a money stimulus, I think it is distrust?- — I have not 
said that. I decline to have these words put into my 
mouth. 

2301. Well, you said something approaching to it? — 
What I have said, I have said, and that is what ought 
to be taken down. 

2302. I would be very sorry to put into your mouth 
any words you did not use. I am only asking as to what 
you did say, and that is the impression your words left- 
on my mind. You said that the want of uniformity in 
inspection, or the discrepancy in marking, was known 
in the office? — I do not know that I said that exactly. 

2303. I thought- you said that you knew it ? — I should 
like to be quite clear as to what you mean by dis- 
crepancy. 

2304. In the Blue Book, I find it published that Mr. 
Mcliiemey and Mr. Yates, who had between them 380 
schools in the Clonmel circuit, gave between them, 13 7 
*' excellent ” or “ very good,” 161 11 good,” 77 “ fair,” 
and 5 “ middling.” Then Mr. Welply took charge of 

the same district, and he reduced the 137 ? — Excuse 

my interrupting you. What is the evidence for your 
statement that Mr. Welply reduced the marks? 

2305. It is in the Blue Book? — That he reduced the 
marks? 

2306. That the number of “ excellents ” and “ very 
goods ’’ was given by him as 70? — It- may be so. I do 
not know. 

But I say that it is so, and if there is any doubt 
about it, I can show it to you. 

The Chairman . — W hat is the authority? 

Mr. Henly. — The Blue Book? — What Blue Book? 
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2807. The Appendix to the 77th Report, page 108?— 

I think it should be read here to me if you are to ques- 
tion me on it. 

•2308. The Appendix to the 77th Report? — In any 
case, I have not read that particular report, and I know 
1 coiild not very well answer questions on it. 

2309. I only asked this. Mr. Welply, in his own re- 
port, says : — “ We found some 70 schools rated as 
* very good-’ or ‘ excellent,’ 154 ‘ good,’ 148 ‘ fair,’ 19 
‘ middling,’ and 1 ‘ bad.’ ” In the same circuit, when 
under Sir. Brown, the marking is given by Mr. Brown 
for 380 schools, and he says that the marking for the 
remaining 12 schools that he had in his own charge was 
about in the same proportion. Now, the number of 
•• excellents ” and “ very goods ” that he gives for the 
380 is 137, and if we include the marking for his 12 in 
the same proportion, I suppose it would amount to, we 
will say, 140, and that 140 fell to 70. Is that unifor- 
mity? — No. 

2310. Then you state in your precis of evidence here 
that you sent in, that you think uniformity has been 
attained? — That is so; but I added this remark, that the 
few cases of want of uniformity that had come under 
my notice have, almost without exception, been eases 
where the school was credited with a higher merit mark 
than it deserved. This largely explains the alleged 
want of uniformity in the Clonmel circuit. 

2311. Then you think that the want of uniformity iu 
the Clonmel circuit was due to easy marking on the 
part of Mr. Brown? — I do. 

2312. And yet we have it in evidence that Mr. 

Brown is regarded in the office as an efficient inspector? 

— I do not know. 

2813. We got it from Mr. Dilwortli ? — I have no 
means of knowing whether that is so or not. It is not 
fair to put it to me in that way. I did not hear these 
gentlemen state that. It is not fair to put it to me, 
and I protest against it. 

2814. If Mr. Dil worth did say it, would you agree 
with him? — I would rather make no statement on the 
subject. I do not feel myself called upon to criticise 
Mr. Brown or any other inspector. 

2815. I have not called upon you to criticise Mr. 

Brown, but if he marked more easily than Mr. Welply, 
which of them do you think adopted the proper stan- 
dard? — I can answer it in an impersonal way, without 
giving you my opinion, that is, by referring you to a 
line of inquiry which will bring out the facts. I under- 
stand that a table was put in before you by Mr. Dil- 
worth,* showing the number per cent, of National schools 
classified under the different heads of the merit mark in 
each year for the last six or seven, and I believe it 
works out something like this — 4 per cent, of “ excel- 
lent,” 21 of “ very good,” and about 45 *' good,” and 
so on. Now, the way to find out whether an inspector 
is too easy or too hard, would be to find out the per- 
centage of merit marks in his circuit, and to compare 
it with the percentage for all Ireland. Then you would 
have to make allowance for the circuit or the district, 
that is, you would have to consider whether there were 
any special circumstances of the teachers or schools 
about that part of Ireland that would lead one to ex- 
pect the schools to be inferior or superior to the general 
average, ns the case may be. Now, instead of asking me 
on these points, as to which I am really not perfectly 
informed (it is not my business to be perfectly informed 
on them), if you were to adopt that method of inquiry, 
it might lead to some useful information. 

2316. However, I do not know who was a hard or 
-easy marker, and you say that the proper way is to 
•compare the ** exceilents ” in any one district with the 
whole of Ireland? — I did not say that. I must again 
•complain of words being put into my mouth which I 
•did not say. 

2317. You have suggested a line of inquiry? — But 
you have now limited me to a selection of ‘ ‘ excellent 
marks alone, and you want to judge the matter on the 
•question of whether there are so many ” excellents ” 
or not. I. want the whole number of the schools 
•considered. 

2818. But must not the number in the lower class 
rise if the number of the “ excellents ” decreases? It 
is obviously the same thing. You have told us the per- 

*Vidc Appendix IV. (1). 


centage of “ excellents ” and “ very goods ” for all Ire- 
land is 23.1? — I find these figures in the return given 
to you. 

2319. At page 91 of the 76th Report, I find, that in 
the Castlebar circuit, the number of “ excellents” and 
“very goods” is 43, goods” 178, “fair” 145, 

“ middling ” or “ bad ”29; and I find that that works 
out to 10.8 per cent, of “ excellents ” or “ very goods ” 
for that circuit, which is less than one-half of the per- 
centage for Ireland as a whole. Now, the percentage 
for Ireland as a whole is 23.1? — Yes. 

2820. Can that- be reconciled with uniformity? — It 
may be, certainly. There may be reasons in the Castle- 
bar circuit why the schools should be less efficient than 
in some other parts. 

2321. As a matter of fact, the percentage of answer- 
ing under the results system in the Castlebar circuit, 
of which Westport was then the centre, was higher than 
the average of all Ireland? — I do not know whether it 
was or not, and even the Westport district was only a 
small portion, approximately one-third, of the whole 
Castlebar circuit. 

2322. Well, all through Mayo, it was the same thing? 
—I do not know. 

2323. That does not look like uniformity? — I do not 
think it proves it either one way or the other. 

2324. If you find a district with only half the per- 
centage of “ excellents ” or “very goods,” as com- 
pared with the whole of Ireland, and if you find, for 
instance, in another district that one inspector reduced 
the merit marks from 140 to 70, can these things be 
reconciled with any approximation to uniformity? — The 
two things are not in the same category. The first one 
showed that a smaller percentage of schools in a cer- 
tain circuit were marked " very good ” or “ excellent ” 
than the average in the table for the whole of Ireland. 
The next thing to consider is, as I said a few minutes 
ago, the circumstances of the district. And perhaps we 
might expect a smaller number of “ excellent ” schools 
in the Castlebar circuit than in any other Irish circuits. 
There may be reasons, but I have not a sufficiently in- 
timate knowledge of the circuit to auswer on that point, 
though I think there are several considerations that will 
readily occur to anyone with a knowledge of the country, 
why Castlebar might not be expected to rise to such a 
high pitch of efficiency as a district, say, like Belfast. 

2325. Then that does not apply to the same circuit, 
to the same schools under the same conditions?— It 
does not. But apply my test to Mr. Brown’s marks 
and to Mr. Welply 's marks. 

2326. You want your test applied to Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Welply, and you object to it being applied to Mr. 
Cussen’s marks? — I object to it being applied if the 
special features of the circuit are omitted from the 
consideration. 

2327. Your contention is that in some parts of the' 
country there are more efficient schools than the ave- 
rage. 'Suppose Mr. Brown’s marks gave a higher per- 
centage of “ excellents ” and “ very goods ” than the 
average, would not the inference- be that the schools of 
that district were above the average and not that they 
were over-marked ?— That would be one inference cer- 
tainly. 

2328. Now, what is your opinion with regard to these 
merit marks as a mode of classifying the schools.— l 
think it is a very satisfactory way of classifying the 
school. 

2329. How is it possible to sum up in one word the 
exact status that a school is to be placed m-is it not 
too difficult for an inspector to divide the schools into 
fixed categories? — Of course it is a somewhat difficult 
thing to divide them into categories; but I do not see 
any real difficulty in estimating the value of the schools 
under six heads. 

2330. What is the benefit of it?— I thick *at for the 


well" tcTiaow which schools are , 

nv unsatisfactory. I think also it is for the. benent or 
the children o/the school and for fee benefit A the 
teachers of the school. I think it “ S? . ^ a ecr _ 

public interest that the public should knou , to a cor 
tain extent, how things are going. 
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2331. What is meant by an excellent ” school?— 

An “ excellent ” school would bo a school that is carry- 
ing out the aims of education in the highest degree. 

2882. Is that the definition that is attached officially 
to an “ excellent ” school?— No; that is a definition that 
I have given vou now on the spur of the moment from 
my own general knowledge; but I am not aware that 
there is any official definition. 

2333. Was there any conference of the senior inspec- 
tors held in 1903?— I 'understand that there was. 

2334. Whs it not put down to them as part of their 
work at that conference to assign a meaning to the 
term “ excellent ” school?— I do not know the instruc- 
tions that were given to them, but I have heard that 
that was so. You are asking me things I have no offi- 
cial knowledge of. I was not at the conference. I had 
nothing to do with the instructions given to that 
conference. 

2335. They drew up a definition?— I cannot say 
whether they did or whether they did not. 

2336. And is it possible that they arrived at a defi- 
nition as a result of ten or twelve days’ conference, and 
then that it was not communicated to the inspector, or 
that the inspectors did not get any guidance as to the 
schools that they were to call “ excellent ”? 

The Chairman' — Does that appear in print anywhere .* 
Mr. Henly.— Yes?— I think it is entirely inaccurate. 
For instance, Mr. Henly implies that they spent ten or 
twelve days discussing the definition of the school. 

2337. I did nob anything of the kind. I sav 
that amongst other things occupying their attention, 
they did that? — It all depends on what the other things 
were. 

2338. The question is this. They included a number 
of conditions that the school should fulfil? — I have told 
you that I do not know what they did. 

2339. First, that the whole programme is taught- in 
a highly creditable manner; second, that the best 
methods of teaching are used; third, the educational 
equipment ample, &c.? 

The Chairman. — I should be very much obliged if 
you would tell the Committee where this report of the 
conference can be got. Are you referring to any docu- 
ment that the whole of us can see? 

Mr. Henly. — The Commissioners can supply us. 
They have it iu print? — Is it fair to read out things 
from documents that are not accessible to the Com- 
mittee? 

The Chairman. — I want to know whether we can get 
at it? 

Mr. Coffey. — T he Committee applied for all circulars 
issued to the inspectors from 1900 to 1912. 

2340. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — It is a fair question to 
ask, is the witness aware that there are such printed 
documents? — I am aware that such a document exists; 
hut I am not aware that it was ever supplied to in- 
spectors. As an inspector, I never saw it. 

2341. Can we have a copy of that? — I cannot say. 
You must address that question to the Commissioners. 

2342. Mr. Henly. — I will pass on from that, though 
it is very important that we should get this report of 
the conference of senior inspectors in 1903.* Have you 
any objection to the scheme of annual increments sub- 
mitted by his Lordship the Bishop of Boss? — I do not 
think that that scheme would be an improvement on the 
existing scheme of increment. 

2343. Would not a larger initial salary be an advan- 
tage? — I am in favour of the larger initial salary. 

2344. Then how can we get the larger initial salary 
without a modification of the present- scheme of incre- 
ment, unless we increase the demand on the Treasury 
for education? — So far as I can see, you cannot get a 
larger initial salary without increasing the. demand on 
the Treasury. 

2343. But the Bishop of Ross has submitted a 
scheme, and has gone into the matter carefully, and he 
has shown us that that scheme, if adopted, would not 
increase the demand on the Treasury? — I have thought- 
over that for the past few days, and I cannot for the life 
of me see how you would increase the initial salaries 
without increasing the demand on the Treasury. For ex- 
ample, the present- initial grade salary, exclusive of 


au"UK-ntation and capitation grant, is, for the men, £36 
per annum. If you propose that the new initial salary, 
as his Lordship 'proposed, if I remember rightly, is to 
be £70 per annum, I presume that the first step would 
be to raise the salary of every teacher who joined the 
service in the last six years, and whose salary has not 
yet- reached that figure of £70. Now, I did not gather 
that it was proposed to take anything, on the other 
hand, from any existing teachers; so how you can raise 
the salaries of' a number of teachers, without putting 
an increased demand on the person who is finding the 
funds, is a thing that, in my humble judgment, it is 
hard to understand. 

2346. Supposing that his Lordship’s calculations are 
quite accurate, what would your opinion be with regard 
to the scheme? — Well , if we are to make the assump- 
tion that this thing can be done, that might modify my 
opinion altogether. I would certainly be in favour of 
commencing the teacher at a higher initial rate. I 
would also like to keep up the system of increments 
given on merit at stated periods. 

2347. Well, then, what is your opinion with regard 
to the difference between annual increments and the 
present system? — The annual increment would have to 
be a very trifling sum in the first place, if we are not 
to increase the charge on the Treasury. For example, 
the increment of £7 triennially, if translated into an- 
nual increments, would, I believe, be represented by 
sums from £1 to 30s. annually. Those would be very 
small sums, indeed, to offer to the teachers. 

2348. Still would not £1 a year be better than to 
have the triennial increment going on and a man wait- 
ing for it for three years, and then, perhaps, not getting 
it? — I do not think it would have the same effect on 
the efficiency of the schools as the triennial increment 
has. The period of three years allows a more compre- 
hensive view being taken of the teacher’s work than a 
period of twelve months would allow. Then there is 
another point — the point of administrative convenience. 

If increments had to be awarded by the Board annually, 
and in connection with these awards the question of 
whether the teacher was entitled to the increment or 
not was to be considered, that would lead to a large in- 
crease of correspondence between the local managers 
on the one hand and the Education Office on the 
other. 

2349. Now, all civil servants have annual increments? 
— I think it is the general practice. 

Mr. Harrison. — As I understood the Bishop of Ross, 
the annual increments would be automatic? 

2350. Mr. Henly.— Y es. If annual increments can 

be given in the civil service, why could not a compara- 
tively small body like the teachers of Ireland get them? 
— I suppose it could be done; but I have mentioned 
some objections, I think. It could be done. 

2351. Then, what would you think of these incre- 
ments in the third grade — would they come as a matter 
of right to every teacher who escaped censure? — I think 
that would be taking away the inducement to work 
very much. 

2832. How?— In this way; if every man got his in- 
crement as a matter of course, the good man will saj • 

“ Am I to be put on the same level with another man, 
who is not doing nearly as efficient work as I am. 
There would be great- discontent. 

2353. Does not that apply to the civil service at pre- 
sent? — It does; but, as I endeavoured to explain on the 
last occasion, there is an inherent difference between 
the teachers of National schools and the civil servants. 
May I point out that the teachers themselves are not 
in favour of awarding these automatic increments with- 
out respect to merit or efficiency. I have here the issue- 
of the Irish School Weekly of the 1st inst.. which con- 
tains resolutions to be submitted to the Dublin Con- 
gress that is to be held at Easter. These resolutions- 
are put forward by Mr. Michael Doyle, the Central Sec- 
retary of the Teachers’ Organisation, and I think must 
be supposed to represent the opinion of the general 
body of the teachers. 

2354. What do they say?— Here is a resolution. No. 
16, under the head of Promotion : — “ That merit should 
lie the only factor in determining promotion. 1 nnu 
here also the following resolution : “ That incremen * 
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and promotion should depend not- on artificial condi- 
tions; such as averages, over which teachers have no 
control, but- on qualifications and efficient service.” 
And I have again, under the head of Grading of 
Teachers : “ That promotion should depend on efficiency 
of teaching and length of service." Now, I believe 
these resolutions represent the opinions of the great 
bodv of teachers, whatever may be said of other resolu- 
tions put forward. I think tliat is the real feeling of 
the »reat body of teachers, and above all of teachers 
who are doing efficient work. They want these in- 
creases to be given to men who are meritorious. 

2355. We are dealing with existing condition of 
things? — Yes ; of course. 

235G. Mr. Henly. — Does not the scheme put forward 
by the Bishop of Ross propose, to reward efficiency, in- 
asmuch as he suggested that if a teacher got censured, 
lie should not get the increment? — Yes; I think lie sug- 
gested that as portion of the scheme; but I do rot 
think that the mere fact of escaping censure would 
quite meet the desires of the teachers that increments 
should be given on merit. There is a great difference 
between positive merit and the discharge of duty in 
such a way as merely to escape censure. 

2357. I think if we were to follow the teachers’ re- 
solutions, we would find them year after year asking 
that the increments should be annual and automatic? 
— That is true, and you see an extraordinary inconsis- 
tency in the same list of resolutions attached to that 
which I read to you about salaries. I find here at the 
end that increments should be annual and automatic, 
although in the very same paper it is stated that they 
should depend on efficient service. 

2358. Then the teachers are at one with us in look- 
ing for this scheme of annual increments?— I think the 
teachers have made a request for annual increments? — 
I am quite willing to admit that they have requested 
that, but what I want to point out- is that the teachers 
are very strongly in favour of getting the increment 
by merit. 

2359. They say they should be annual and automatic? 
—But they have expressed the other thing in no less 
than three different portions of their resolutions. I 
hope you will have some of the teachers before you and 
ask them how they will explain these inconsistencies. 


2365. The appeal? — All the correspondence is laid be- 
fore the Board when the case comes ou at the Board. 

2366. But supposing it is decided on the evidence 
that you have before you that it is not necessary to 
dismiss the teacher? — Yes. 

2367. "Would that go before the Board? — If it is not 
necessary to dismiss him? 

2368. Yes? — lb might pr it might not. 

2369. In other words, action is taken on some appeals 
without any reference to the Board itself? — Certainly, 
and on a great many other forms of business. I think 
you could not expect the Board to deal with some hun- 
dreds or thousands of cases. 

2370. I do not think there would be many cases if 
the teachers had access to the Board. Now, with re- 
gard to the question of the present arrangements as to 
inspection, have they worked satisfactorily? — I do not 
quite understand. 

2371. Has there been any disagreement among the 
inspectors with regard to their duties? — Not so far as 
I know. 

2372. With regard to the marking? — I do not follow. 
2378. There is a circular that I have before me which 

has been supplied to us, and the date is August,* 
1912 : — ■“ The attention of the Commissioners has been 
specially directed to the large number of cases in which 
disagreement has occurred between senior and circuit 
inspectors iu the assignment of merit- marks to schools. 
The Commissioners regard this divergence of view 
witlr some concern as it indicates a want of uniformity 
of standard among the inspectors placed in the same 
circuit,” and so on. Does that not show a consider- 
able diversity of opinion amongst them? — It shows 
some ' diversity, just- so much as is stated, and no 
more. 

2374. Now, as a result of that, the junior inspectors 
in each circuit were prohibited from altering the merit 
mark without conference with the seuior inspector? — 
No, permit me, that was laid down in the previous 
circular of June, 1911. These circulars that you have 
been reading from had to do with the merit mark 
assigned to each member of the teaching staff. That 

' is the distinction. 

2375. No, sir; there is a special circular with refer- 
ence to the marks of the teaching staff subsequently?— 
Is not that the circular you are reading from? 


2360. When a teacher makes an appeal against the 
marking of an inspector, tell us, if you please, how that 
is dealt with. First and foremost, is the appeal granted? 
— Before . I answer Mr. Henly’s question, I wish to 
say I am not really the authority to speak on that, or 
to give this Committee information as to the procedure 
connected with appeals. I told the Committee on the 
last day that they were not brought before me as an 
executive officer, to deal with, and it is not quite fair 
to ask me about that. I am willing to give the Com- 
mittee every help I cau. I might be allowed to refer 
here to a little difference of opiniou on the last day 
regarding a statement of mine about the procedure in 
connection with appeals, between the statement I made 
and one which Mr. Dilworth was believed to have 
made about- it-. Mr. Dilworth is at present out of 
Dublin. 

2361. Mr. Coffey. — You are goiug to correct a state- 
ment in the evidence given by Mr. Dilworth? — I do not 
know whether it is iu evidence, but it was represented 
to me on the last occasion by Mr. Coffey that something 
I had stated about procedure in connection with ap- 
peals was inconsisteut with, or opposed to, what Mr. 
Dilworth had said. Now, I put it to Mr. Dilworth in 
writing by letter and he has said to me in reply that he 
is quite clear that what I said was what he said. 

3262. Mr. Henly. — Some of the appeals ultimately 
go on to you? — No: I do not think there are circum- 
cumstancos in which an appeal against a merit- mark 
would come to me as a matter of official duty. 

2863. Well, in the case of inefficiency? — I suppose an 
appeal would come to me. If it was proposed to con- 
sider the question of dismissing a teacher for ineffi- 
ciency, that would come to me. 

2364. Does that of necessity so before the Board? — 
What? J 


2376. No. What has been the effect upon the in- 
spectors in the circuits of that circular which stated 
that the junior inspectors were not to alter the marks 
of the school without consultation with the seniors?— 
I suppose the effect has been that they have consulted 
the seniors. 

2377. Have they refused to consult, or is it true that 
in a great many instances they have not consulted?— 
Not to my knowledge. Certainly I never heard that 


uggested before. 

2378. Or that they have allowed the marking to remain 
mattered? — I have never heard any suggestion of the 
and made. I do not quite see the point. 

2379. What were the steps that were to be taken 
:o secure uniformity in each circuit? When/ 

2380. There are three inspectors iu a circuit. What 

steps have been taken to secure uniformity amongst 
Hem in tlie mnrkingJ-Of course, the ehrel ■upecton 
can give you more accurate information than l can 
on that point, but I understand Mr. Jdworth gave 
you a good deal of information about the steps that 
were taken. ., 

2381. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Mr. Dilworth told 

us over and over again that M, Wy « ” 

a good deal more information than he could/ i 
on^some points , but I do not wish to give information 
«, to potato with which I cm not properly comersani, 

I might mislead the Committee. 

2382 Mr Henly.— You have told us that you have 
J Tw"h tto Introduction of cooker, in tie school, 
and with quations affecting it.— hes. 

2883 In what schools is the teaching of coohec, 
enforced at prescn«-The Commissioners expect that 
schools should have special courses to teach 
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2384. And they have issued a circular in which they 
state that in case cookery is introduced it "will make 
up ior want oi efficiency in the book work? I am not 
aware that such a statement as that has been made. 

2385. On the 11th of August, 1909, I h»T<- it here, in 
connection with the programme tor schools for 19UJ - 

We have to direct your attention to the last sentence 
of the first page of the introduction in respect to the 
successful teaching of cookery having an important 
bearing on the award of increment of salary and promo- 
motion of teachers, and in reference thereto we are 
instructed to explain to you that the desire oi the 
Commissioners is that in schools where the teaching ot 
the ordinary subjects falls short of the standard re- 
quired for the awarding of increment- or promotion the 
claims of teachers who have taught cookery success- 
fully shall receive special consideration?”— Yes, 1 
remember that circular. 

2386. Does not that mean that the proficiency m 
book work may be somewhat short if cookery is taught? 
—It means that- the inspector would take a more 
lenient view of the work of the mistress where she had 
introduced the teaching of cookery successfully. 

2387. Does not that- mean that the Commissioners 
would make allowance for the deficiency in book work? 

Yes, if I was inspecting a school and considered that 

the work of the assistant mistress was a little better 
than fair, but not quite good, and I also saw that she 
had taught cookery successfully, I should be inclined 
to raise the mark from the “fair” that she might 
have got- in the absence of cookery to “ good.” 

2888. So that it is like tone if it atones for defi- 
ciency in book work? — I do not accept that at all. 

2389. What is your opinion as to the value of 
cookery being taught in the schools? — I have a high 
opinion of the value of cookery in the schools. I 
have seen a good deal of it in the- last five or six years. 

I was not always of that opinion. 

2390. No, I think not. In the report, on page 28 
of the Appendix to the Seventieth Report, I see 
you stated : — “ I do not believe much in the prac- 
tical utility of this subject for primary schools. 

1 find that to be the result of the experience acquired ■ 
in teaching this subject in the primary schools of 
Belgium, -which country, for many years past, has 
obtained a European reputation for its experiments in 
the teaching of housewifery subjects in the public 
schools. The tendency there is to confine these sub- 
jects (cookery and housewifery work) to night schools 
or schools held on Sunday afternoon at whieh the 
pupils are young women from 16 to 20 years of age.” 
Now that was your opinion at that time? — Yes, that 
is so. I am still of that opinion, but I can explain why 
I am now in favour of teaching cookery in the primary 
schools. Like most- things in administration it is a 
question of choosing the best means available. There 
is no doubt with all the experience iu Belgium that the 
best age for teaching cookery' to girls is from 16 to 20. 
or even later, for this reason : that then they are nearer 
in point of time to that stage of their lives when they 
would have to apply it practically, but in Ireland 
it is nearly impossible to get a very large number- of 
our young girls to attend school between those ages, 
and it is far better to try and give that instruction at 
a somewhat earlier date than to defer it with the proba- 
bility that it will never be given at all. It is on the 
principle of faute de mienx that I think cookery should 
be introduced into primary schools. 

2391. What about our technical schools? — Of course, 
technical schools exist, but they are confined to cities 
and towns, and they cannot hope to reach the great 
number of children who are bound to live in the coun- 
try districts. 

2392. And then is it a desirable thing to . enforce 
the teaching of cookery iu schools consisting of one 
room without adequate equipment? — I think, on the 
whole, it has turned out well. I am not aware that 
Oie teachers themselves have any great objection to it. 
Personally I have asked their opinion wherever I 
could get the opportunity, and I have found the 
greatest enthusiasm about cookery, and it has been the 
universal experience of inspectors that these mistresses 
nave shown great keenness in cookery, and where 
the question was put to the teachers as to whether 


this work u as useful, the answer has beeu emphati- 
cally iu the affirmative, and there is nothing they like 
better. That is what we hear in the country. 

2393. I suppose the teachers were wise in their 
generation in giving that answer? — That is not com- 
plimentary certainly to the teachers. I do not hold 
such a low opinion of them as that. 

2394. Mr. Harrison. — Have you any evidence 
besides that of the teachers, any evidence of the 
parents, that cookery has been really useful in the 
country schools? — I do not think that I could adduce 
any direct evidence , but I have been told so by the 
managers too. I have seen it stated in letters from 
managers to the Commissioners, aud I have been told 
that in conversation with managers. 

2395. That is the impression that the conversation 
with managers has given you, that in every case it 
has been thoroughly appreciated by parents? — Oh. 
most emphatically. 

2396. Mr. Coffey. — What do they cook in the 
sehools? — They cook the simplest and plainest fare. 

A statement lias been put in the programme that the 
teaching is to be extremely practical in character 
avoiding anything in the nature of what is known as 
fancy cooking, aud in many of the sehools the teachers 
have been using the actual form of grate that is to be 
found in the homes of the people, and they have been 
using such things as what is called a pot-oven down in 
the country. 

2397. Mr. Harrison. — Is there a syllabus? — Oh, 
yes, it is in the programme. 

2398. Mr. Henly. — Then your experience was that it 
was not suitable iu Belgium? — What I said was that 
in Belgium they preferred to have it in the house- 
wifery schools for older girls. 

2899. But you say, "I do not believe much in the 
practical utility of tins subject for primary schools?” 
— I must say that I did not at the time, and I had 
seen expressions of people who favoured it before I 
came to my present opinion. I make you a present 
of that inconsistency if it is an inconsistency. I have 
the courage of my inconsistencies, as was said by a 
great American statesman the other day. 

2400. Under the present system of inspection the 
teachers are told to group their classes for instruction? 
— In small schools. That is laid down in the pro- 
gramme. 

2401. What is your opinion with regard to group- 
ing? — On the whole, I am in favour of grouping. 

2402. Were you always in favour of it? — I really 
cannot remember whether I was or not. 

2403. When you went on a certain excursion for 
the Manual Commission, I find in jour Report- to 
the Commission, Appendix B, page 45, “ A pupil 
from 10 to 13 would be learning practically the 
same lessons over again. The inspectors that we spoke 
to regretted this fact, but did not understand how one 
teacher could take five or six separate classes without 
help?” — -Yes. 

2404. You were not in favour of it then? — I don’t 
know. That is an inference from what I said. I 
reported what I found, and j'ou infer that I was not 
in favour of it, but, mind you, grouping was recom- 
mended to the Commissioners by a representative of 
the National Teachers’ Organisation in the year 1897. 

2405. Mr. Holmes, late chief inspector in England, 
in his book, “ What is and What Might Be,” says : — 
“ The grouping of Standards 5, 6 and 7, with the result 
that- the children who go through all these standards 
are compelled to waste the last two years of their 
school life, is a practice which is almost universal in 
elementary schools of a certain size. We owe it then 
to the reading aloud fetish that in many of our sehools 
the children are compelled to spend the' last two years, 
or even three of their school life — the most important 
years of all from the point of view of their preparation 
for the battle of life— in marking time, and staying 
where they were. . It is to those years of enforced stagna- 
tion that the reluctance of the elementary scholar to go 
on with his education is largely due. ” Do you agree with 
that the pupils are wasting years of their lives in the 
higher standards where grouping is adopted? — I would 
not put it so strongly as that by any means. 
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2406. How far?— It is not very easy to explain. It 
would depend very largely on tie matter of instruc- 
tion, and also on the method. 

2407. Would not the same effect that Mr. Holmes 
refers to take place in this country? — I hardly know 
whether that is a result that has been experienced in 
Ireland. I do not like to speak with any confidence, 
because I have not been out amongst the schools suffi- 
ciently to know; but, of course, it is obvious that there 
are a priori objections to grouping which I have no 
doubt anyone who gives the matter a few minutes' 
consideration would recognise, but, as I said before, it 
is a choice between grouping and endeavouring to 
teach a number of pupils in different standards by one 
teacher at the same time. 

2408. Do you think the teacher should have freedom, 
and not have the system of grouping forced on him 
which he does not approve of? — The teacher should 
have freedom of organisation within certain limits, 
but " freedom ’’ often means licence. 

2409. I do not mean licence, but it was claimed 
for the new system that it would give the teachers 
freedom of organisation? — I think that they have a good 
deal of freedom of organisation. I believe that- if an 
inspector found that a teacher who had adopted a dif- 
ferent system of organisation from the one officially 
recommended was doing good work, he would never 
interfere with that teacher’s system. That is, of 
course, if he was doing good work, but generally my 
experience is that the man who adopts those freak 
methods of organisation of his own is doing bad work, 
and when you have to tell him so he does not like it. 

2410. When discussing the programme of arithmetic 
the last day you endeavoured to defend it, and said 
that your object was to have a deeper study of some 
portion of it, and not to have it spread over the widest 
range possible? — Well, I have not been making myself 
up in the programme of instruction. I thought that 
it was not within the terms of reference of this • Com- 
mittee, and I have not been reading it up. 

2411. But in the precis you say in speaking of the 
revised programme that the curriculum has been 
widened? — Certainly. 

• 2412. By the inclusion of additional subjects such 
as history, drawing, singing, and domestic economy? — 


in 462, and so on, making 32 subjects in all?— Yes, of 
course, but even these figures in the most favourable 
view of them do nob amount to much over 20 per' 
cent. — vocal music in 1,364 out of about 8,600. 

2421. We have this fact, that singing was not intro- 
duced for the first time under the. revised programme? 
— I did not say it was. 

2422. And consequently it is not quite accurate to 
say that- the programme has been widened by the in- 
clusion of additional subjects? — No, I say it is quite 
accurate to say it. When that subject from being a 
comparatively rare thing becomes a frequent thing in 
nearly every school in the country, then there is a 
great widening of the programme. 

2423. The programme remains the same as far as I 
cau see? — But the application of the programme is 
the whole thing. What is the use of having a pro- 
gramme on paper? 

2424. The Chairman. — The programme has become 
more real? — It is widened in this sense that the num- 
ber of pupils who are actually learning the subject has 
enormously increased. 

2425. Mr. Henry. — Was it an improvement to get 
teachers to sing who sometimes were not competent? — 
When that was introduced everybody expected 
the teacher to see what he could make of it, and it 
was done on the recommendation of competent wit- 
nesses before the Manual Commission. All these 
things were gone into then, and it really seems to me 
to be a work of supererogation to attempt now to raise 
up again all these old controversies in this question 
of singing, as to how far it could he taught in the 
National Schools, and how far teachers who had no 
experience of it would b.e able to deal with it. These 
things were all discussed again and again. 

2426. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Can you refer us to 
any place where that discussion is published?— Cer- 
tainly, there is the report of the Commission on 
Manual and Practical Instruction in Primary Schools. 

2427. Mr. Henly. — Another point connected with in- 
spection was this. Your inspectors continually make 
reference to teachers of they do not comply with the 
Notes to Teachers which have been issued by the 
Board?— Yes, everv teacher is expected to prepare for 
his work, and he will find full directions in the cir- 


2413. Was not drawing taught before ever that pro- 
gramme was issued ? — Drawing was taught as an extra 
subject in a small number of places. 

2414. Extra or optional, which? — I think optional. 
There was not- much difference. Drawing was taught 
as an optional subject under the system in force before 
1900. I do not really remember what was the time — 
something under 20 years ago. 

2415. Singing was taught previous to that? — Sing- 
ing was taught in a certain number of schools as 
extra or optional. 

2416. Domestic economy was taught?— That is 
cookery ? 

2417. Domestic economy? — Cookery was taught in a 
very small number of schools — convent schools almost 
entirely. 

2418. Altogether there were 32 extra and optional 
subjects taught at that time? — There was a large num- 
ber; that is, they could be taught. As a matter of fact, 
you could count t-lie number of schools in which some 
of them were taken up on the fingers of your hand. 
There was a subject called hydraulics taught in 14 
schools, and navigation, too, and chemistry, and light 
and heat, but these were very rarae aves. 

2419. And the elimination of these and the reten- 
tion of some that are on the programme before you 
describe as widening the programme? — I think that 
question answers itself. If you have a subject like 
navigation, and you have that only taught in 15 schools 
out of 8,000, and you introduce some subject, and have 
it taught in all the schools practically, is there not a 
widening there — if drawing was taught in less than. 
20 per cent, of the schools in Ireland under the old 
system and is now taught in over 96 per cent-., is 
there not a widening there. 

2420. I see vocal music was taught in 1,364 
Schools, drawing in 1,928, arithmetic in 1,420, geo- 
metry in 909, physical geography in 254, dressmaking 


2428. I am referring to these Notes. They insist on 
he teachers complying with these Notes? The 
eachers are expected to follow the more improved 

The Chairman. — Do you meau that the inspector 
,'ould report adversely in regard to a teacher who does 
iot comply with these Notes for Teachers? 

2429. Mr. Henly. — They would blame him, and. m 
he general reports you see that they complain time 
fter time that the teachers are not teaching maccord- 
mce with these Notes?— I think you will find some- 
king stated there to the effect that the Notes are 
e commend ations rather than official directions, and f 
,ou find a man teaching well even if he is not teaeh- 
ng on the lines laid down there, the instructions are 
;o b encourage him and make him go on. You will 
hid that stated in the tone circular. 

2480. Now I should like to ask this U * 

reasonable, to expect teachers to teach ® 

S is given in those Notes 8 sticks and 7 
sticks are 15 sticks, because 8 sticks and i 2 make , one 
bundle, and 2 sticks from 7 leaves 5. 8 and 7 are. toe 
same as 10 and 5, because 8 and 2 are 10 an d 2 from 

7 leaves 5; therefore 8 and 7 are 15, the result oE 
Lchltep should be repeated 4 or 5 tim^for example, 

8 sticks and 7 sticks are 15 sticks — ^^bout d? 

2431. Is that an improvement m toachm that 

should bo forced on the te«cW-I •» ■»* 5“§” J 
to offer an academic opinion on that, but bineve 
that" there i. a very good body of opinion “ 

™*c°uot mte rni iSm 

that lit. Henly could »y a good deal against it. 

2432. The Cmibmau.— A re theas Notes “Ppo.ed 
b e in the hands of every teacher?— They are. 
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2433. Is be required to have a copy ? They are sup- 
plied to every school officially, but they are recommen- 
dations to the teachers rather than injunctions, they 
must teach on some approved method, that is what 
is laid down, and if au inspector finds a man is not 
teaching well, he may say, " Why don t you follow 
the system laid down in the Notes? lour own system 
is pretty bad. Do follow some system. There is one 
laid down in the Notes, lou ought to try it. But 
if, on the other hand, the inspector found that the 
teacher has some particular gift for teaching any 
subject or teaching it well on original hues, his in- 
structions arc that he is not to interfere when the 
teacher is doing good work on his own lines, and not 
to insist on the rigid following of these Notes, lou 
will find that laid down in the June circular of 1911. 

2484. Mr. Hexly.— B ut do they not interfere?— I do 
not believe they do., but I can only speak for myself. 
Personally I would' not interfere with the teacher. I 
should be pleased to see evidence of originality, a 
very rare thing. 

2435. Are the schools improving under the new 
system? — I am emphatically of opinion that they have 
greatly improved. 

2436. In what respect? — In every respect. 

2437. I find in your Report for 1903, page 29, you say 
the chief points that struck you in the teaching of Eng- 
lish in the schools were the improvement in reading and 
explanation and the decline of proficiency in grammar 
and composition, especially the latter subject? — Yes, 
that was eertainlv so in 1903. I am quite satisfied 
now in 1913 (that is, 10 rears after), that composition 
has enormously improved. You must remember that 
in 1903 the system had only just started. The new 
programme was launched in 1901, and for those two 
years people were more or less in a transitional state, 
and what I then wrote was founded on the short obser- 
vation that I had of the new programme for those two 
years, but I am quite satisfied now that composition is 
one of those subjects that have immensely improved. 
There is no comparison. 

2438. Then would you not expect the number of 
schools classed “ excellent ” to be increasing? — As a 
matter of fact, is it not increasing? 

2439. It is not? — Pardon me. 

2440. What is the figure? — In 1906 the number of 

schools classed " excellent ” and “ very good ” 


2446. Now the number of “ excellent ” schools iu 
1910 was' 244, and the number the year before was 
264? — Yes: I see that. In 1909 it was 8.7, and in 
1910 it was 3.5. 

2447. And the year after that 3.6? — The difference is 
too slight to found an opinion on. Take them all 
round. 

2448. The most you can make of it is that the 
schools are stationary? — As far as " excellent ” goes 
the number of • ' excellent ’ ’ schools is practically 
stationary. 

2449. And therefore not improved, for if the schools 
are improving, would not the number of pupils in the 
higher classes be also increasing? — It' might or it 
might not. Does it follow'? 

2450. It does? — It does not. 

2451. How can the schools be improving, and pupils 
remaining stationary in the lower classes? — Oh, that 
is another matter. You spoke of the number of pupils 
in the higher classes. 

2452. Yes? — I believe, as a matter of fact, the num- 
ber in the higher standards is increasing, and if you 
look at the figures for recent years, you will fiud that is 
so. 

2453. But iu 1898? — That was a time when there 
was a good attendance, and when' we had a different 
system in the school. You want to compare things 
not comparable because not expressed in the same 
terms. You cannot compare these things; they are 
quite dissimilar. The degree of training of the fourth 
standard pupils is not precisely the same as the degree 
of knowledge or training of the fourth class boy. 

2454. I think the opinion of most people would be 
that the fourth class pupil was far better trained? — I 
certainly do not agree with that. I have no hesitation 
in saying that it would be very hard to get anyone 
who has experience of our schools to agree with you. 

2455. I see the schools in operation? — You see one 
school, but the inspector sees more in a week than you 
would probably see in jour life. 

2456. No, it is not- very likely. Now have you a 
sufficient test- either of the schools or of the proficienoy 
of the pupils without thorough examination of them? — 
I think it is sufficient for our purpose. 

2457. That- is not the question. Does the present 
system of inspection afford a guarantee cither to the 
parent or to the state that the work of the schools is 


2441. Give us the “ excellents ” alone? — I cannot. 
You must remember that there are few really marked 
“ excellent,” aud besides you see “ excellent ” and 
“ very good ” carry the same pecuniary benefit. The 
teacher who 'gets an ‘‘ excellent” and the teacher who 
gets a “ very good ” report are practically cx aequo. 

2442. In respect of increment and promotion — Cer- 
tainly, these things are ex aequo in regard to their 
effect on increment and promotion. 

2443. What- is the sense of dividing them if they 
are equal? — I did not say they were equal, I said that 
in respect of the effect of these marks on increment 
and promotion they were equal. 

2444. Wo are talking now of the state of proficiency, 
and not of increment or promotion; we are talking of 
the higher standard of attainment in the “ excellent ” 
schools, and therefore I say ought not the number of 
schools classed ‘‘excellent” to be increased? — I must 
be allowed to prove my own case in my owm way. My 
case is, that tlio schools are better now on these" figures 
than they were five years ago. The “ excellent ” or 
" very good ” schools have gone up from 22.3 per cent, 
in 1906 to 24.1 per cent-, in 1911. “ Good ” schools 
have gone up from 40.4 in 1906 to 45.1 in 1911. Now 
that proves conclusively that in so far as these marks 
are concerned these schools are improved. 


244.J. If you have less “ excellents ” with improvii 
schools, how can that be reconciled with uniformi 
of marking?— I do not attach much importance to th 
point I am not drawing any inference from the nui 
her of excellent ” schools, but as a matter of fact 
1 m, 1907 o thei ' e were 3 - 4 " excellent ” ai 
}•+*! 11 8 ‘ 6 ‘ Those fi B ures (liffer so slightly that ve 
little argument can be founded on them 


being carried on efficiently? — Yes. 

2458. How? — Well, the schools are inspected regu- 
larly, and the results are reported. 

2459. How cau one judge of the proficiency of the 
pupils simply by looking at them if one does not 
examine them? — I do not suppose that anyone can 
judge of the proficiency of the pupils simply by looking 
at them, but there are other ways of judging of their 
proficiency than by examining them. It is quite pos- 
sible. The point is, how can the inspector discover 
whether the school work is being efficiently done with- 
out- examining the pupils. Well, he can do it without 
putting them through the form of examination. At 
the same time I think that some test should always be 
applied at a regular inspection of the school. In the 
first place, the inspector can find out whether the 
school work has been carried on regularly throughout 
the year. That is done in most countries, and in Ire- 
land now, by getting the master to keep a log book 
in which he notes down the lessons given, and by mak- 
ing a surprise visit, one can ascertain whether this 
log book is kept up to date, and by comparing the 
entries in the log book with the actual work going on 
in the school, he can see whether the actual 
work of the school is following the entries in that book. 
Then the inspector, in order to ascertain whether the 
instruction is thorough and is sufficient in quantity^ can 
look at the log book, and see for example what lesson 
was given in a certain subject in the previous week. 
He can then examine the pupils on that lesson, and 
he can determine from that whether the master has 
taken them regularly through their work, and has 
taught that lesson efficiently, and I think the deduc- 
tions that an inspector can make from these details are 
quite sufficient for ascertaining in most cases whether 
the work of the school was going on efficiently or not. 
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1 tliink, is not suffi- 


•’4B0 Would vou think it desirable that he should 
enrnine at least in one lesson?-! think, as a (mod 
rule some examination is desirable, but I do not mean 
a formal examination. I mean that some questions 
should be put to the children. 

2461. Then mere inspection, y 

Ll ^462. You were strongly in favour of examination at 
the introduction of the new system?— I was in favour 
„f examination, of individual examination, in the year 
1899 Of course, I have had more experience now, 
and I am not of the same opinion quite now. 

•>463 Now as there is unquestionably a considerable 
amount of dissatisfaction amongst the teachers? is 

th 2464. There is?— I think that bus not been proved. 

9495. What caused this inquiry?— What did? 

2466. Satisfaction amongst the teachers, "’as it?— 
1 can read you what was said by the teachers fifteen 
vears ago about the prevailing system of that day. 
For example, here is an expression of a representative 
teacher: "We have been warning the educational 
.majorities over and over again of the evil that has 
been worked in the country (by the present system), 
but our complaints were unheeded. And again : 
•• Aly opinion is that the results system in our schools 


is not~ r purelv educational. My point is, that the 
teachers have over and over again been complaining 
that this is so, and their complaints have been disie- 
"arded if not in many cases ridiculed. inere aie 
complaints, you see, put forward in 1897 by the Cen- 
tral Secretary of the Teachers’ Organisation at that 

C '" : 2467. Mr. Coffey. — Was it 1887? — 1897, on the 29tli 

° £ 246b'.' I am ns strongly opposed to the system of 
pavments by results now as I was then; it was a 
vicious educational principle, and if you wont back to 
1887 — ten years earlier — you would find some strongei 
observations of mine in condemnation of the system. 

2489. r The teachers complained in just as loud terms 
of the results system as they arc now complaining of 
the present system, louder if anything? I do not 
lielievc that the majority of the Irish National teaelieis 
at present are dissatisfied with the present system. 

2470. I was quite personally satisfied with the results 
system from a pecuniary standpoint, but I saw the 
ruin it was working on education? — I am not blaming 
you. Every secretary’s business is to make complaints. 
That is what he is for, I take it. 

2471. I am sorrv, Mr. Wyse, that you have left your- 
self open to a very disagreeable retort, but having 
regard to my own self-respect, and in deterence to the 
dignity of this Committee, I will refrain from making 
it.?— I am sony you should think I was personal. 

2472. Just one moment, if you please. I opposed 
the results system, knowing that it was working havoc 
in the educational life of the country, and the teachers 
to-day are opposing the present system, some of them 
not unlikely through selfish motives, but most of 
them because, with their practical knowledge, they con- 
sider that the children of the country are not getting 
the benefits they are entitled to in their school life.— 
The remark I make on that is, that the old system did 
not please them, and that the present system did not 
please them, and that grievances have always been put- 
forward. 

2473. It is not a question of the teachers' grievances, 
but it is a question of the education of the country? — 
But objections have always been made to the thing 
that is. 

2474. And praise has nlways been given by inspectors 
to the tiling that is?— That is just as personal as what 
I said. 

2475. Sir Hikam Wilkinson. — Now with regard to 
the' complaints that Were then made, do you consider 
that they were pretty general? — At that- time? 

2476. Yes? — Yes, I think they were fairly general. 
However, I am . not very clear now. I know they 
were put forward officially by the official representa- 
tives of the Teachers’ Organisation. 


2477. The Chairman. — That- is, they were put for- 
ward by the Central Secretary of the Organisation? — 

Yes, Mr. Coffey was then the Secretary of the Teachers’ 
Organisation, and he appeared and gave evidence 
before the Commission on Manual and Practical In- 
struction, and he represented on that occasion, I be- 
lieve, the views of the Organisation and of the 
teachers generally. 

2478. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Do you consider that 
the present- expression of discontent is very limited, or 
is fairly general? — I consider it is limited at the pre- 
sent time, in fact I would be inclined to say very 
limited. 

The Chairman. — All this seems to me rather beating 
the air, because we have no facts to go upon. One 
man says it is limited, and another man says it is not. 
How are we to ascertain the facts? 

2479. Mr. Henlv. — You say that complaints were 
pretty general in the ’nineties on the part- of the 
teachers? — I know there were complaints made. They 
were put forward officially, I understand.’ 

2480. Then a Commission sat to investigate the 
whole system of National Education? — I do not think 
the terms of reference covered the whole system. 

2481. A very large portion of it; and that Commis- 
sion reported and recommended the abolition of the 
results system of which the teachers were complaining? 

— I am not quite clear that they did actually recom- 
mend the abolition of the results system in so many 
words, but I think the general tendency of their report 
was in that direction. 

2482. Does not that seem to show that the teachers 
had some grounds for their complaints? — In a way it 
does, and in a way it does not. I mean you cannot 
put it in so many words as that. The Commission on 
Manual and Practical Instruction was really appointed 
to consider the widening of the programme and the 
introduction of subjects of Manual and Practical In- 
struction in connection with a movement which was 
going on contemporaneously in Western Europe, and 
they found in their final report that it was desirable 
to introduce a number of these subjects into the Irish 
National Schools, and in order to carry out the intro- 
duction of these new subjects of a practical nature 
they said that the existing system of payment by 
results would have to be modified. 

2483. But could not the new system be introduced 
under the results system? — Well, I think it was gene- 
rally agreed that it could not be done very well. 

2484. Then the complaints seemed to have been 
justified?— I do not accept that general statement of 
yours, Mr. Henlv, at all. You must infer. I do not 

^2485! The inference that- I dratV then is this that 
the complaints were probably justified?— I do not know 
what a logician would think of that method of argu- 

m 2486. Under the present system the teacher is re- 
quired to examine his pupils every year, is not that so. 
—That is the practice of the school. 

2487. Is he not required to do it?— I ™ Bot 9 ulte 
certain that he is required. He is, I kaow. recom- 
raended to do it. It should be done. I would make 
it a requirement. 

2488. Would it not be desirable if an examination is 
necessary to have an independent one?— I Ac .not ■know 
that it would be altogether desirable. There is a very 
great objection to having an exammation at a fixed 
time of the year on a fixed date, Halfof the in]u { 
of the results system arose, I think, from that. i 
think it is objectionable. 

2489. I am not speaking of a fixed day ?— You mean 
generally at the end of the school year, do you not/ 

2490. 1 will explain what I mean in a moment. 1 
think that the teacher, at any rate* 

pupils at stated intervals, generally at the end o t the 
year ’8 work. . 

2491 I am asking i-ou ivoiild it not be desirable in 

make.® r^M^tL'NnspMtor should ascertain that 
this examination is a reality. 
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2492. How could he do that without testing the 
pupils? — He could do it by testiug certain pupils, b\ 
sampling them. He could say, " I see you held your 
examination last mouth, and I see you came to the 
conclusion that the reading was very good. I" shall 
now examine that reading,"' and if, on examination, 
the inspector found that the reading was very good, 
he would be inclined to say, " i'he teacher ^ has 
examined those pupils conscientiously and well. 

2493. Fitch said that examination on the sample 
plan was a failure, for a father does not want to know 
that his son’s class did well, but that his son acquitted 
himself creditably. Do you agree with that statement 
of Fitch's? — Yes, I think the parent would like that. 

2494. Would it be desirable in the interests of 
parents that all the pupils should be examined? — Yes, 
it would be an additional guarantee to the parent that 
a stranger coming in endorsed the opinion expressed" 
by the teacher. 

2493. Is it not possible for a teacher to fall iuto a 
groove, and to take only a narrow and partial 
view of some of the subjects, and would it not be bene- 
ficial to him and to the pupil to have an inspector 
coming round and examining over the same subject, 
and perhaps from a somewhat different- aspect? — I 
think there are advantages in that and disadvantages 
also. 

2496. Would not the advantages be more than the 
disadvantages? — On the whole, I think the disadvan- 
tages are greater titan the advantages. 

2497. What are the disadvantages? — The disadvan- 
tages are those disadvantages that are connected with 
all examinations. An examination is an imperfect- test 
of the work done. 

2498. No one is proposing that as the sole test of the 
work done; I do not- think it ever was, but imperfect- 
as it may be as a test, what better can be suggested? — 
Well, I think the system of inspection with, possibly, 
examination is a better system than one of absolute 
compulsory examination. The influence of examina- 
tion in a school is much greater than the influence of 
inspection. I know that was the general experience 
under the results system where we both inspected the 
schools, and examined them. 

2499. In the results system would not the pupils 
look forward to passing at the end of the year? — Un- 
questionably. 

2500. And the parents were stimulating them 
and sending them to school with the hope of getting 
a pass? — I think so. 

2501. And they turned out in their best bibs and 
tuckers on that occasion? — Yes. I should like to see 
the children neatly dressed every day iu the year. 
One of the great objections to the results system was 
that when the day of examination came, the pupils 
turned out for the occasion iu that way. One of the 
advantages of the system of inspection is that you 
see the school "pupil in his every-day dress, and you 
see what is going on from day to day, and good 
habits are formed by the daily education, of the pupil, 
and not bv the examination oil a fixed date at the end 
of the year. 

2502. Then was not the Inspector supposed to visit 
each school three times in a year? — Yes. 

2503. And could he not- see what was the state of 
proficiency of the school on the other two occasions? — 
Of course, and he did so, but the teacher's emoluments, 
you see, did not depend on those occasions. They 
depended on the answering of the pupils at the exami- 
nations at the end of the year, and there was always 
a tendency for the teacher to pay attention to those 
matters that- affected his emoluments, and the degree 
of neatness, and so on, of the school had very little to 
say to the amount of "money that was paid to him for 
the year's work, and naturally he did not pay so much 
attention to it as to the other things which would 
count and which he regarded as more essential. 

2504. But was not that the effect, of the scheme of 
payment by results, and not the fault- of the system of 
examination?— -Oli, yes, it was the fault of the scheme 
of payment by results more than the examination. 

2505. And as payment by result has been abolished 
all that does not apply?— Of course, that was more or 


less my own view at the time. I thought- that when 
the results system was abolished, the best plan would 
be to abolish payment by results depending on the 
individual passes, and to keep up a somewhat similar 
system of inspection, but I must say that I have come 
round to the view that that, after all, is not, perhaps, 
the best way of doing the thing. There is no neces- 
sity to point out that-, in every other country 
the inspection system holds the ground, in England. 
Scotland, France, Belgium, and all those countries. 

2056. Would not an individual examination of the 
children in the three E’s be desirable? — I do not really 
believe it is necessary now. I thought that if there 
was not individual examination in those three It's 
there would be a certain number of the pupils who 
would not get sufficient attention, but I do not fiud iu 
practice that that has happened. The teacher appears 
to me to teach bis whole class pretty conscientiously. 

2507. I have considerable experience, and I think 
the results we are getting at the present, time are not 
equal to what they were? — Yes, but your results and 
mine are not the same. In your idea of a primary 
school you are looking at one side of the thing, and 
my idea of education, I think, is rather different. You 
want to see boys who know things when leaving the 
school. That is not my idea of primary education at 
all. It is quite different. I want to cultivate the 
moral qualities: I want to cultivate good habits: I 
want to cultivate intelligence, and the mere fact- of 
whether a boy knows more or less on leaving the 
primary school is not a matter that I attach so much 
importance to, and I believe all the great educationalists 
are on my side in the argument. I do not think there 
is one who is not-, from Plato down to Mr. E. G. 
Holmes. 

2508. And how is intelligence to be cultivated with- 
out some knowledge? — Granted, but the knowledge 
comes. Although in the June circular of 1911 we point 
out that the training of character and good habits 
and cultivation of intelligence are the main things to 
be aimed at, in actual practice these things cannot 
be got without careful work done in teaching the 
pupils from day to day. These are the results of that 
teaching. 

2509. It comes to this, that if they have intelli- 
gence they must have knowledge? — You can have intel- 
ligence without knowledge. Of course you can. One 
of the most intelligent men I over met was a man who 
could not read or write, and, who from Mr. Henly’s 
poiut of view, would not be a very knowledgable person. 

2510. The Chaikman. — T aking iuto consideration 
what you have said now, do you not think that the 
toue circular is too analytic with regal’d to this matter? 
Things are separated that really cannot be separated: 
good mental habits and intelligent- work can hardly be 
separated? — I hardly grasp your point. 

2511. You have said that good mental habits can- 
not- be formed without acquiring a certain amount of 
knowledge , and .it is in that process that- the habits 
are formed?— -Yes. 

2512. Your circular seems to distinguish absolutely 
mere book knowledge from good intellectual habits as 
if they were apart? — I think that is a defect, and I 
would beg to refer to a paragraph that occurs in the 
last annual report of the Commissioners on the subject 
of that circular. 

2513. That corrects the impression, I know. That 
was put in in order to put- the dots on the i'a?— It was 
never intended in the circular to set up an antithesis 
between knowledge and intelligence. 

2514. Mr. Heis'LT. — "What would you think of a plan 
for examining the pupils in the three R.’s individually, 
with class examination on the remaining subjects 
partly by the teacher in presence of the inspector and 
partly by the inspector to supplement the teacher's 
questions, plus any amount of inspection that you 
might think desirable? — I do not think you would 
gain much by that. I do not think it would improve 
the schools appreciably. You see if you had - that 
system the inspector would be able to do much less 
inspection than he does at present, because he would 
have "less time to" do it in, and I do not believe you 
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would <'uin anything.- 1 believe that the efficiency of 
tiie teachers would be just as groat under tlie existing 
system as under that system. 

" 2515 . Would you not have some guarantee that some 
of those subjects were taught? — That is so, but after 
all the object of the system is not to give a guarantee, 

‘itot ™Vtou‘S«e a ‘guarantee? — But you do impeof « school very shortly after the beginning of the 
m'nf a mnvantee if the thing is taught, nnd.if it school yeas, and I gave a mark to tho teacher that waa 


2527. That work is judged by the inspector when 
the school lias not got into full working order? — The 
inspector must allow for that. He must allow for the 
fact that the work is quite fresh to the children’s 
minds. 

2528. Theoretically that is so; but is it done? — As far 
I know, it is done. I know myself that 1 went to 


not want a guarantee if the thing is taught, 
win be done without holding an examination 
tlie use of worrying about the examination. 

2157 But would it not satisfy the teachers that they 
are getting fair play from the inspectors?— There will 
always be disputes; the teacher might say that the 
inspector was putting questions that were beyond the 
programme, 0l . that were unsuitable to tlie capacity of 
the child, because that was a poor district or they 
had not attended regularly. There will always be 
these little points. . . 

2518. Even so, would not examination be better/ 
_I don’t think you would gain much by it. We had 
that in the results system, and there were constantly 
requests for appeal on the point, so that no one gained. 

2519 So that notwithstanding that, you were for- 
merly convinced of. the necessity for examination, you 
have changed your opinion on that? I think I have. 

I am satisfied that I have modified my view of the 
necessity for an annual examination by the inspector. 
When I wrote in 1899, 1 had on one side the results 
svstem, and on the other side practically nothing 
except a little knowledge of the systems in other coun- 
tries. Now, of course, I have got the experience of 
both systems, and I think, on tlie whole, that the 
advantages of the present system are much more evi- 
dent than those of the other. At the same time I 
suppose, of course, that there are matters in which the 
inspection system could be improved somewhat. 

2520. By more inspection or more examination?— 
\y e ll, I think the work can be better done all round 
by • the inspectors, more thoroughly done. 

2521. By examining more than they do at present? 
— I do not say by examining more, but by inspecting 
more carefully and more skilfully. 

2522. The Chaiumak.— When you speak of a more 
skilful mode of working, are you satisfied with the 
present mode of training inspectors? — On the whole, 
I am, but I think it might lie more thorough than it 


2523. The young inspectors, as I understand, go 
about with the other inspectors when they are holding 
their ordinary inspection. Now my idea would be that 
the young inspector should go about with the other 
inspectors, and that on those occasions the senior in- 
spector should make a more detailed inspection, and 
should show the mechanism of his business more than 
lie does? — But I really do not know how the thing is 
actually done. It does not come under my notice, 
but I have an opinion that the training of young in- 
spectors should be more thorough than it is so far ns 
I hold any opinion on the subject. 

2524. Mr. Henly. — D o you think it is wise to have 
a uniform school year as you have it at present? — Oh, 
yes; I think so. 

2525. And then to have a school inspected when it 
is only a couple of months at work? — I think there is 
no great harm in that. I always found it difficult to 
inspect a school immediately after the holidays. The 
school had not settled down to its normal work, and 
there would be a good deal of disturbing influences pre- 
sent on the children’s minds. You were not able to see 
the machine in the working so well as you would have 
been after some two or three months ; but I do not hold 
the view that because an inspector visits early in the 
school year, he- is not able to estimate the value of the 
school on that particular occasion. After all, there is 
a great deal of continuity from one school year to 
another in the subjects of elementary instruction, and 
lie will find that what is learned in the previous school 
year hitches itself on without much difficulty to what 
is learned in the present- school year. 

2526. 1$ it not to be -supposed that the school makes 
some advance in ‘the.. year’s working? — Yes. 


entirely undeserved. In fact, I overrated his work very 
much, because I made so many allowances. 

2529. I wish they would all make those allowances? 
— I think most of them make very full allowance. 

2530. Mr. Kavanagh. — I just want to enquire about 
some of the points which are causing discontent 
amongst the teachers, as no doubt there is some dis- 
content, at all events, about the matter of appeals. 

I think when Sir Hiram was examining you, there 
seemed to be some doubt whether, when the inspector 
makes up his report, that report ever comes back to 
the teacher, that is to say, whether the teacher ever 
gets a copy of it, or gets to know that the report which 
is sent up to the Resident Commissioner is a bad one 
or a good one?— Yes, of course, he would know. 

2531. But at the time that the report goes forward? 

—Well, at the time, his only means of knowing would 
be from the inspector himself who held the inspection. 
The inspector might or might not tell him; but he pro- 
bably would speak to the teacher about the weak points 
in the school, and he would certainly write some obser- 
vations in the. observation book, which is a book that is 
kept in the school for the information of the manager 
and teacher. ,, . 

2532. That is what I wanted to know, whether the 
teacher would be able from the observation book to 
learn what was the nature of the report that was going 
up?— Yes; I think he would, as a rule. 

2533. Because, of course, the inspector would not put 
• good remarks in the observation book if he was going 

to make a bad report, or vice versa?— No, it would look 
very bad for the inspector to write in the observation 
book things that were inconsistent with his official re- 
port. In fact, what would certainly huppen then 
would be that the manager would call tlie attention of 
the Commissioners to the discrepancy, so that his 
remarks in the observation book would he consistent 
with whatever report he made to the office. 

2534. Then the teachers, you think, have no cause 
of complaints that the report is hid from them in any 
way?— I do not think that there is anything in that at 
all. I do not think there is any solid grievance there. 

2535. It has been put forward, has it not?— Oh, yes, 
it has. I have heard it myself. It was put forward by 
Dr. Hyde some mouths ago, on the occasion when 1 
corresponded with him. 

2836. I only waul to got your own opuuon. Too 
think that there is no cause of complaiut m that nay/ 
—I do not believe that that is a genuine grievance. I 
do not believe that the teachers feel that it is a D nev- 


2537. They seem to think that the appeals never get 
past the Resident Commissioner ; that they 

an opportunity of appealing to the Board .. I J 
—Well, the procedure has been pretty fully expiamea. 

2538. Yes; those appeals, I understand, are laid o 
the table But do the Board ever go into them.— 1 do 
not think they do; but then, of course, ^e^mceedmgs 
of the Board are really unknown to me ' 

BffW A sk; 


these people t 


f treated; but it does not follow at all 
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that the Board will take a more lenient or a more 
favourable view of the teachers than the officials would 
take. In mv experience, it is rather the other way. 

2540. But' still, they think that it is so?— I admit 
that they put it forward: but I should like to leave it 
at that. 

2541. Mr. Coffey. — Do teachers and managers know 
that the appeals are not brought before the Commis- 
sioners? — I cannot say really. 

2542. They are told that they are brought before tho 
Commissioners?— You know the expression “ brought 
before the Commissioners,” or before any Government- 
department, need not necessarily imply that the heads 
of the Department or the Board' of Commissioners have 
actually personally dealt with it. It only implies that 
persons acting on the authority of the head of the 
Department or Board have given it the official con- 
sideration that the Department approve of. Of course, 
everyone who is connected with public business knows 
that' in every department duties have to be delegated. 

2543. I quite understand; but Mr. Kavauagh has 
been asking you whether the teachers regarded that- as 
a grievance, and your reply, as I understand it, is that 
they do not. But- may I suggest to you that the expla- 
nation is that the teachers have not, until quite recently 
known that their appeals did not reach the Commis- 
sioners? — I do not know really what their view was. 

2544. Sir Hiram Wilkixsox. — I belonged to a 
department in which it would have been utterly im- 
possible for any censure to have been sent to any of 
the officers of 'the Department without having come 
before, the head of the Department? — Well , sir, I take 
it from you. 

The circumstances of that- Department were different 
from those of the Board, but I want to assure you that 
there are public departments in which the head of the 
Department takes upon himself the responsibility for 
any censure that passes on the whole of the men under 
him. 

2545. The Chairman. — There are two or three classes 
of cases that- come before the Board, cases that would 
involve dismissal or a money fine, and I think you told 
us that all those cases that involved status or emolu- 


appointed in a boys' school with an average of 35, aud 
also at a lower average; but in the latter case, she does 
not get full pay. Now, some years ago, it became 
necessary to apply the rule practically to every boys' 
school, and iu this way the Commissioners have 
appointed junior assistant mistresses very largely iu the 
boys’ schools, and the result was that- it became practi- 
cally open to the teacher to continue to enrol the small 
boys in the boys’ school, and, therefore, of course, the 
grievance of those teachers was removed, and, conse- 
quently there are very few teachers who suffer from it. 

2552. You say that where the salary might be re- 
duced the Commissioners waive the rule : — “ The Com- 
missioners waive this rule where the existing grade 
salary would be reduced iu consequence of its applica- 
tion ”? — Yes; that would apply where the average in 
the boys’ schools had been brought under 20. If the 
average gets below 20 the teacher’s salary must be re- 
duced to the minimum, £70 a year down to £56, and 
in such eases the Commissioners waive the rule. 

Then you say that that Rule 127B is not a grievance? 
— It affects very few teachers at present ; but the griev- 
ance is just so much as this — Is it a grievance to a man 
who expects to get an increase of salary if he does not 
get it? Nothing is taken from him that he has, and 
he loses what he might get. Now, everybody iu the 
world suffers from losing something that they might- 
have got. If I had been appointed to a higher position, 
I should have had a higher salary — and look at- what I 
am losing. 

2554. At the same time, it does seem right that 
those small boys should go to a school where there is n 
mistress?— I think it is unquestionably right. 

2555. Then Rule 92 (j) is the maternity rule? — 
Quite so. 

2556. That also seems to be a great grievance with 
the teachers? — Well, that rule, of course, has been prac- 
tically abrogated by the Board, except in the case of 
future teachers. It has been practically withdrawn. 

2557. Would you not say that that was a very good 
rule? — Well, it' is a very difficult subject, in my 
opinion; that is, where married women are teachers, 
aud what- to do in those eases of confinement. It is 


ment went before the Board? — That is so; something 
affecting the teacher’s income or emolument. 

2546. Mr. Kavakagh. — -Dismissal or anything of that 
kind? — Yes, or a proposed fine on a teacher. That 
would be brought before the Board. 

2547. Then there is Rule 127B. That is a bone of 
contention, I understand, with teachers, that boys 
under seven years of age are ineligible? — Yes. 

•2548. Has that rule dealt harshly iu any case with 
the teachers, do you think? — Well, I know eases in 
which the teacher would have got an increase of salary 
if the rule had not existed. 

2544. But apparently there would be only a few 
cases? — Oh, very few." 

2550. But it is one of the chief grievances put for- 
ward iu Miss Mahon’s letter. Wliat is that grievance? 
— 127B is a rule which requires the enrolment of small 
boys under seven years of age iu girls schools, or in 
boys’ schools, if they had an assistant mistress. Well, 
there was a number of boys’ schools where there was 
only one teacher, and consequently the boys under 
seven had, under that rule, to cease' to be enrolled in 
that school, and were to be enrolled in the female 
school adjoining. The consequence of that was that 
the average attendance at the boys’ school was reduced 
pro Unto by the number of small' boys removed. Under 
some of our rules increment and promotion depend 
on average attendance. A teacher in the second grade 
cannot get an increase of . salary unless the average 
attendance for the previous calendar the year was at 
least 30, and in the case of a boys’ school, with an 
average attendance of 30 under this rule, the small 
boys have to leave, and the result mav be that the 
average is brought down to, say. 24 or 25, and that 
teacher now in that school cannot get any increment. 

2551. It seems to me an excellent rule. Why is it 
such a grievance?— Well, that is one of the reasons. 
When it was first promulgated, the Commissioners had 
no power to appoint junior assistant mistresses in bo vs’ 
schools, but now a junior assistant mistress mav 'be 


really very difficult to deal with these. 

2558. The ride says she must withdraw for three 
mouths practically?— Yes; aiid that involves the 
appointment of a substitute, whom they have to pay 
themselves, and, consequently, although they, of course, 
gain the rest that they get by withdrawing from the. 
school for some time-, they have to recoup the substi- 
tute during their period of absence, and they felt that 
that- was a grievance. But I do think myself that some 
rule is necessary iu the case of the absence of a woman 
from her school before confinement. 

2559. Will the Board sanction a married woman 
being appointed now as a teacher? — Oh, certainly. 

2560. Now?— Oh, yes. They have not made any rule 


against married women. . 

2561. Sir Hiram Wilkin sox. — You said that t-lie 
Board have practically abrogated that rule with regard 
to what may he called present teachers? — Yes. 

2562. Do I understand that the three mouths’ ride 
obtains, but that the Board finds the substitute? No; 
they have no power, I think, under the existing rules, 
to pay a substitute. The rule is that the teacher may 
be absent from her school, owing to illness, for a 
month, without employing a substitute. That is the 
ordinary rule. A teacher is allowed a month’s absence 
on account of sickness without being under the neces- 
sity of employing a substitute in her place; but it 
the absence is' longer than a month, she must employ 
a substitute for the period in excess of the month, the 
payment for the month being made by the Commis- 


sioners. . . , 

2563. Is it a fact that the Commissioners have, in 
some cases, been refunding to the married women ex- 
penses that they have been at in providing substitutes. 
— Yes; I believe so. That is to say, the Board recently 
withdrew a rule which they applied last year or the 
year before last. They withdrew the rule, and they 
have got, I understand, permission from the Treasury 
to recoup those teachers who have paid the excess owing 
to the enforcement of it, and that is the recoupment 


which you refer. 
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•2564. The rule in future with regard to present 
teachers is not abrogated in its entirety, or does the 
three months' absence hold without the necessary con- 
sequence following of requiring to get a substitute? — 

The existing teachers go on just as before. They are 
entitled to a month’s sick leave without any loss of 

SU 2566. And no enforcement of the three months' ab- 
sence? — So I understand. 

2566. Mr. Coffey. — lou have expressed a strong 
view I think, as regards the necessity for continuance 
of increments in order to secure efficient work?— Yes. 

2567. Professor Henly asked you this morning 
whether it was within your knowledge that in the case 
of religious instruction in the schools, tho teachers had 
been doing good work without any money advantage, 
and, as I understood it, you said you thought so, but 
that you had no accurate knowledge of the matter ?— Yes. 

2568. But do you not know that there are numbers of 
teachers, and very large numbers of teachers, who are 
doing good work, and getting good reports, without any 
hope of money advantage? — There arc. 

2569. Are there not teachers at the maximum salary 
who still keep up a very good standard, and arc there 
not teachers debarred for promotion or increment by 
low average attendance who maintain a high standard? 

There are, of course, those cases. 

2570. They have no hope of money reward, owing to 
special circumstances, and yet they maintain a high 
standard of efficiency?— Well, I am not so well able to 
answer on that point; that is to say, you are asking me 
to make a comparison. 

2571. I cannot seo that any question of comparison 
is involved. Is it not within the knowledge of tho 
office, and the inspection staff, that there are teachers 
who keep up the merit mark of “ very good ” or 
“ good," as the caso may be, year after year, without 
any money incentive to work? — Oh, I am sure there are 
such men. At tho same time, I think that when the 
money inducement falls away, you find cases where the 
efficiency has not been quite so high. I should be in- 
clined to think that that would be the case. However, 
when I say that I thought money inducements were 
desirable, I spoke in the most general way. I am 
aware, of course, of a largo number of teachers who are 
most earnest, conscientious moil, who are working their 
hardest, and doing excellent work, and not for money, 
but because they have a high sense of principle. 

2572. And they want to maintain the good opinion 
of the locality and of tho manager? — Yes; but I think 
that, as a general principle, there ought to be a pecu- 
niary inducement, and I find that that seems to be 
the general view of the teachers. 

2573. I do not think we are seeing tho matter from 
the same point. I am here, not for what the teachers 
desire or for what the Education Office likes, but in the 
hopo that I may he in some small way helpful in the. in- 
vestigation of suggested injustice, and in the chances of 
advancement for the children of the primary school. I 
think you said on the last day that you had expressed 
views in one of your general reports not in consonance 
with the policy of the office; indeed, I think you rather 
said they were dissonant from the office policy of the 
time? — I think I remember something of the kind. That 
was .an extract from my general report of November, 
1899, from which you read. I think I passed the re- 
mark that the views I expressed could not have been 
described as written to order, because they were not on 
all fours with the official policy. 

2574. The results system was in operation at the 
time; the change had not come, so that your views were 
quite in -accordance with the office policy at the time? 
— Oh , yes ; but it was quite known to all of us that the 
system was about to move. This was in November, 
1899, and the new system came into operation in 1900. 

2575. In 1899, you expressed yourself against the 
possibility of even lengthy visits of inspection as an 
adequate or satisfactory test- of the condition of schools . 
— I believe that is correct. 

2576. Well, I do not know whether I am right; but 
sudden conversions always excite my suspicion? — But 
how many years make a sudden conversion? 

2577. In your case it was a very sudden conversion, 
it took no years; because in your very next report, you 
say — “ the fermentation, so to speak, has begun to 


show results in more originality of school methods, and 
in general iu laying stress on correct method, rather 
than on practical accomplishment of work." That was 
rather sudden? — I suppose I thought so, if I said it. I 
have never been afraid to say what I think. 

2578. I do not know whether it would be quite regu- 
lar for you to do it; but I think it would shorten the 
labours of tbe Committee a good deal, if you would 
kindly prepare for ns tbe tabular statement to which 
you referred last evening, replying to Mr. Harrison, in 
which you said that you could show the whole inspection 
staff, from very hard or difficult to very soft? — What is 
the statement you mean? 

2579. You said, in reply to Mr. Harrison, that you 
were so intimately acquainted with the standards of the 
inspectors that you could prepare a tabular statement 
showing tho inspectors and their variations, from very 
hard or very difficult (I don’t know which word you 
used) to very soft. Such a statement would be useful. 
Can you let us have that tabular statement? — No; I 
don't think I can. 

2580. You mean that you could prepare it, but that 
it would not be regular "for you to give it?— I don’t 
think it would be regular for me to give it. At- any 
rate, I have no intention of giving it. 

2531. Mr. Henly. — Do you think that sufficient 
means have been taken at present to secure uniformity 
amongst the inspectors? — Well, I think that more could 
be done to secure uniformity. 

2582. Before 1900 you had six head inspectors?— Yes. 

2583. And part of their work was to go about amongst 
the district inspectors that they bad under them and 
hold conferences with them, and hold check examina- 
tions? — Yes. . 

2584. And then to compare the results of their exami- 
nations made by the district inspector?— Yes. 

2585. Would a reversion to something of that kind 
not be desirable at the present time?— Yes; I am in- 
clined to think that it would be no harm— that it 
might do some good, if we had something of that kind. 

I understand Mr. Dilworth has told you that the Board 
had under consideration the appointment of something 
corresponding to the head inspector. I believe they 
are to be called divisional inspectors. 

2586. The Chairman. — Four divisional inspectors?— 

Four divisional inspectors for the purpose of visiting the 
different circuits, and comparing the standard of one 
circuit with tho standard of another, and endeavouring 
to secure greater uniformity, and it is a proposal that I 
cordially approve of, thinking that it would tend to set 
matters' right, and make them more satisfactory than - 
they are. , , . , , , 

2587. Mr. Henly.— Then would it not be desirable to 
have these men free to move about the whole of the 
circuits under them and to check the schools from place 
to place, and also to deal with questions of appeal.'— 

1 2588. And not to give them any district at all?— I do 
not know if that could be managed; because it would 
mean the appointment of four new officials, and I sup- 
pose their remuneration would be fairly high, m vimv 
of the importance of their duties, and it might be diffi- 
cult to get the Treasury and the Government to agree 
to the extra expense involved. 

2589. But supposing it were possible to S efc * \\ e “' 
you think it would be desirable that we shoukl ave 
officers of the kind?-I think it would he very useful to 

lia -2590.' e Tlie. Chairman.— What was the number of dis- 
tricts under the old system ?-There were 60 aUogether 
in Ireland, and there were six head inspectors so tha • 
each had about 10, and each head inspector had a little 
district of his own, about half of the average inspector 
[strict. 

2591. Mr. 

“°26(l2 ri jSrto, I believe, that there was one bend 
inspector appointed who tact . yen to get to to centre 
nfto- being appointed , end hi. eipense. were so high 
that the Treasury insisted on cutting them down, 
am not familiar with the circumstances. 

2593. I think I am. I tbmk the idea would be that 
these men should be free to go about from place to 
place and hold check nominations here, there, and 
elsewhere, and if an inspector were too easy, to hi in. 
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him up to the proper standard, or if lie were too hard, 
to bring him down to the proper standard. Do you 
approve of that suggestion?— 1 quite approve of the 
suggestion. 1 think it would be a useful thing. 1 do 
not say that- 1 consider it imperatively needed, but at 
the same time I think it would be a useful thing to do. 
and I was glad when 1 heard that the Board were 
going to make u move of the kind. 

•2594. That it would bo an improvement uu the pre- 
sent state of things?— I think it would. 

•2595. There is one point more. Do you think it is a 
good arrangement to have three inspectors put into a 
circuit with u system of marking, such that no respon- 
sibility really rests on anyone?— I do not follow the 
latter portion of the question. 

2596. Supposing there are three inspectors, A, 1>, 
and G. A inspects a school. B goes into that school 
next, and is not at liberty to alter the mark, whether 
he thinks it is too high or too low. He says : " I am 
quite as good a man as A. I have as long service; but 
1 am not going to consult him: so I will let the mark 
remain.” Is that a good arrangement? Would it not 
be better to give each of these three men their own 
circuits, and make them responsible for them: in other 
words, to have the old form of district inspectors plus 
head restored? — Well, really, I have no very decided 
opinion one way or the other. Would it not be possible 
that by having each inspector in charge of his own dis- 
trict, and in sole charge of it, there would be a danger 
of the want of uniformity becoming greater? 

2597. No; if he were under the head? — The head 
would have about ten districts. 

2598. The head would have his ten districts. Then 
mark the difference. When the 22 senior inspectors 
were chosen out of 66, was it not difficult (I do not want 
to make an attack on anybody) to select one out of 
every three that would be competent to be a head? You 
know the inspectors very well, and without reflecting on 
anyone, would you think that one out of every three 
would be competent to be a head? — You are asking me 
whether I think one out of every three of the existing 
body would. 

2599. That one out of three would be competent to 
be a chief — that is, 22 out of the existing 66 that you 
have at present? — No, I do not tiiink one out of three. 

1 think one in three would be rather high. 

2600. Is not that what lias been done at the present 
time? — Let us be clear about this. I am not quite 
clear. 

2601. You have 22 seniors, and bear in mind that I 
do not want to refer to a single one of them, or to say 
au unkind word of any one of them — you have 22 seniors 
selected out of 66? — Originally out of 66; but, of course, 
we have a number of junior inspectors. 

2602. You have only eight or ten of them, and some 
of them not attached? — \Ye have more than eight or 
ten. We have twenty. 

2603. We have got it here that the number of inspec- 
tor* you have altogether is 76? — Yes ; two are chief in- 
spectors, 22 are seniors. 

2604. And then there are some unattached? — I think 
the numbers are — 22 senior inspectors, 26 district in- 
spectors, and 26 junior inspectors. I think these are. 
about the numbers. Then there are two lady inspectors. 

2605. Still, practically, it roughly comes to about 

one in three? — That is, there is one senior 

2006. Out of every three? — Yes. The senior inspec- 
tors as a body were selected from the old inspectors. 
The junior inspectors are not. I believe, in the same 
category. 

2607. You have 66. we will say, district inspectors. 
Now, would it be possible out of any 66 district inspec- 
tors to select 22 that would be competent to be heads, 
that would be looked up to and be recognised as guides 
by flie others? — Oh, I think so. I think it is possible. 
It was done, at any rate. 

2608. I grant you it was done?— But I do not think 
that any evil effects followed from flint particular thing; 
that is, I think that the 22 that were selected were 
quite equal to their duty. 

2609. 1 do not want to say anything ugainst anybody: 
but to ask the question in the most abstract way that 
I can put it. If you were going to select four divisional 
inspectors, would you not have men of experience, 


would you not probably select men like Mr. McNeill 
a iid others of that type? — I take it that the four divi- 
sional inspectors would be selected from the existing 
staff, aud, in all probability, from the existing staff of 
senior inspectors. 

2610. Now, I am sure you would make a choice from 
the existing staff of seniors ; but do you think that each 
one of those 22 would be competent, or, at least, suit- 
able, to put in as divisional inspector?— I would not 
say every one of them, but that is not necessary. It is 
not proposed to appoint them all. 

2611. What I was thinking was this, that when you 
are makiug the change you would pick out from the 22, 
and, therefore, 1 would like to ask this question — Do 
you think it desirable to restore the old system where 
you had the district inspector plus the head inspector, 
so that each district inspector would be responsible 
solely for the work in that district subject to the head? 
— I think that we gain this advantage by the system 
of circuits (that is, three inspectors in one circuit), that 
these three were put more in touch and were able to 
confer and consult- more than would be the case if you 
had ten separate inspectors grouped under one head. 
The ten would be ex aequo and they would not have 
opportunities of consultation. 

2611. But the head would be free to move about? — 
That was the routine practice, but his visits were 
rather few. He had a good deal of work in connection 
with the training colleges and in connection with the 
examination of teachers. 

2612. But the chiefs of inspection visited the train- 
ing colleges? — I was under the impression that the 
head inspectors did a great deal of work in them also. 

2613. Very little. And I remember, as long as wo 
had the head inspector, plus the district inspector, 
though there were complaints from au individual school 
here or there of being unfairly marked, there were no 
complaints against the inspection system as a whole? 
— When was that happy time? 

2614. Antecedent to 1900? — That is not my recol- 
lection. 

2615. It is mine? — I think there were plenty of 
complaints. But you say not against the system as a 
whole? 

2616. Yes? — Well, I think they were generally for- 
mulated as objections against the results system, and I 
think they covered, perhaps, details us to the methods 
of inspections. 

2617. I think not. I think wliat was objected to 
under the results system was that the children were 
all forced at the same pace, and the teachers worked 
hardest, perhaps, with some pupils for whom they got 
nothing, and various other- things of that- kind? — But I 
think you will find that there were objections to in- 
spectors asking questions that were said to be on the 
border line of the legitimate programme, and there 
were objections to the method of questioning. I remem- 
ber one case very vividly, in which an inspector in the 
South of Ireland, who was a native of the North, was 
objected to because it was said that his accent in ques- 
tioning the pupils was not understood; aud that kind 
of thing. 

2618. I have no recollection of any objection to the 
inspection system arising at all? — Of course, I know 
that there was a ease of a school being marked too 
hard here and there, which was generally set right. 
The head went and set the matter right. There were 
appeals in those days. 

2619. There were, but not so many. Don't you think 
as a result of your watching the present system, that 
a reversion to something similar to the head inspectors 
would be desirable? — Well, I do not like to go so far 
as that, but I do think that it would be useful to have 
three or four divisional inspectors who would each 
exercise a sort of supervision over so many circuits, 
and who would compare the standard of inspection 
and of merit marks in those circuits, one with another, 
and by conference and by other means, would en- 
deavour to bring the greatest uniformity possible into 
the marking of the school. I attach a great deni of 
importance to the uniformity of standard, because, 
after all, the whole success of the system depends on 
that really. 

Mr. Henly. — I cannot see there is really any dif- 
ference between us on that point. 
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2620 Tire Chairman.— You are one of the Chief In- tion I asked myself. Ic does not appear to have ever 
ector’ss of the National Board, and we have the notes been done?— Oh, yes. 
of the evidence which you propose to give. May I ask, 2043. I know that you had a meeting of all the senior 
] «■ long have vou been Chief Inspector? — Since the inspectors of all Ireland some years ago, collected at 
beginning of this' year. the head office ? — Yes. 

2021 You were' appointed at the same time as Mr. 2644. But I have not been able to ascertain that one 

McNeill? No, on the 1st of January of this year. of the chief inspectors has collected all the senior in- 

1 0602 'What ' was your service beforo that? — Well, I spectors of his province?— No; as far as I know the 
..." on'noiuted us district inspector in the year 1892, and chief inspector has never done so. 
then I was appointed senior inspector in the year 1903, 2045. Had you any trouble when you were inspector 

„.„i as Rl „,ior inspector from 1903 till the be- yourself with this question of marking?— I do not think 

so. 

service is about ’ 2646. Or appeals by teachers? — I cannot remember 

that there ever was an appeal. As far as I remember, 
liieh you acted I think not. 

2647. And in your district there was not a sudden 
it work. There change of standard? — No. 

shief inspectors, 2648. You were not aware of that? — I was not aware 


and served as senior inspector from 1903 till the be- yourself with this question of marking?— I do not think 

gl 2823 8 So your total" number of years of service is about ' 2646. Or appeals by teachers?— I cannot remember 

oi ?_^.y"es J that there, ever was an appeal. As far as I remember, 

" 2624. What was the last district in which you acted I think not. , ,, 

-is inspector 9 Cork Number 2 Circuit. 2647. And m your distract there was not a sudden 

‘ ' 262o Now. with regard to your present work. There chaugo of standard?— No. 

*; s a Dapev before me on the duties of chief inspectors, 2648. Aou were not aware of that?— I was not aware 
■hieh wives a very full account of their work; but I of that. I can only recollect one teacher, that was not 
, -nnt to ask vou particularly, do you often go -down in satisfied with the marking, but there was no appeal. 

.ordance with the 5th section, particularly, of these There was an appeal against a mark given by a col- 

iustructions to examine a National school wherever you league of mine, and I found it necessary to support my 

think it necessary?— Well, of course, I am only a short colleague. 

' time in my new position, and I am really learning my 2649. So you have not had any trouble on that 

... 0 ,. k . but x have been in the country already point?— No, I have not- had any trouble. That is the 

visitinc schools since my appointment as chief only instance that I can remember, 

visiting . 2650. Now as to these merit marks of schools, and 

“Si. ore kept in the office , good deal, I sap- on the individual principals do yon agree that it is 
9-1 Yes J possible satisfactorily to label a man with one of those 

P °You sav vou have the general direction ot the work marks from “ excellent " down to “ bad ’?— Is it 
of the senior inspectors, sub-inspectors and organisers? possible to .assess the merit of a teacher so minutely . 
-Yes- we have to see the returns of the work of every 2651 Aes?-Oh, without any trouble m most cases 
circuit, and to see that these arc satisfactory and keep- The only trouble we have sometimes is when he is on 
the work up to date. That is one portion of the the border line between two marks, 
l ftk s but of corns™ we have other duties also. We Mr. CowCT.-There would be no trouble m one ease, 
fl? l im ners but would tliero not be considerable trouble m 66 men 

" 2628 On ^ assessing the same value 

there is any difficulty down ° 3 to j udge nnv other particular thmg. There are com- 


s*r?ii5yrv3E 


2630. In your precis, in referring to the power ot tne 
inspectors in the system, you say it is limited to re- 
porting facts: but do not these reports of the inspectors 
"enerally take effect almost automatically ?— That is, 

e :H srr>-i„g ** ». - — jss^rst z^a**;* 

eial character?— Oh, yes. . , , . „ T And we have had it again and again stated 

2633. And that is a very considerable powei, and I Mr . McNeill, that when the third 

suppose it is quite an exceptional thing that that l y eg ^ iugptctors f ee l very much concerned 

port is interfered with or questioned. that so y obout the effect of that third mark. A 

Well, of course, it is open to review by the chief i) s •, we u f 01 . two years may. suddenly 

specter at all times, and the inspector who marks has man who ^ done jell . «« 

to justify his marking if he is called upon to do so. :lr 0 ^ g * ^ ou|d you rog ard that system now as one 

2634. You have not, in your present office, as ye • ' . . , , fi lla i and that there ought to be no 

taken much part in conferences with the senior in- that g iti t c what is mi apparent hardship? 

specters? — Oil, not at .11 yet. I ... offiy hro f should bo do... to - 

there, and I am only learning, and os soon as ue get . IP j* decisive should be as accurate 

the present work over I intend to have conferences. ^nnssible ' a nd be open to review in any way that 

2635. With the object of trying to secure greater as poss Jto. and fair. 

uniformity thau.has yet bceu attained?— That is one of "ou i ,.v D erience of inspectors and 

the principal objects of those conferences. 26»8. Aou see it 1 P 1 0 ft e u dis- 

2636. I suppose you admit, as others have done here, of yo ur own cdleague that this t 5^ unMBT ns 

that uniformity of standard has not been attained?— turbs them considerably, ““f Yes.' 

Not absolutely. , to the effect of it on the teachers future/ x 

2637. Do you think more could he done to approach 2(m Tb.afc is felt apparently by a good ^“<“7 

absolute uniformity? — I do. . spectors ?-Yes, but as far as I I ^ J 


Well , of course , it is open to review by the chief in- jd rmeas ? ab out 1 ffie efi get ^ 

specter at all times, and the inspector who marks has nian who ^ done 

to justify his marking if he is called upon to do so. V regard that system now as one 

2634. You have not, m your present office, as e ‘ ' . be final, and that there ought to be no 


Not absolutely. . to the effect ot it on we 

2637. Do you think more could he done to approach 2(m TJiat is felt apparently by a good many 

absolute uniformity? — I do. , spectors ?-Yes, but ns far as I know the^ effect 

2638. By conferences? — By conferences, yes. on the inspectors is that whenever t } teacher 

2689. But those conferences are limited, as I under- ofc q11 tbey giv0 the benefit- of the doubt to toe 

stand it, to the officials of a certain circuit, or perhaps 2660- There is one clause m the Fonmof th 
two circuits, and you have a province of eleven circuits? xieporfc (it is Clause 11, I tlunk), w «. J ' and 

-Eleven circuits. ' . . , “coount the equipment of the premises, cleanliness, ann 


— vm.uira. . aCCUUliU iruu 

2640. Now do you propose, or has it ever been done, gQ on? _ Y es. 


to collect the senior inspectors of those eleven circuits 
for a conference?— Well, that has not been done. 


JZZSZZZ ft? “bool a. 


2641. Or proposed?— Nor proposed, as far as I know, ratto am ^ circums t-anee9 of the 

2642. Because it occurred to me to be peculiar, and mentioned. 

I have only heard it mentioned once in reply to a ques- # y |(/c Appendix IV. (1.) 

* Vide Appendix III. I 
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21362. The words are these — " As a result of your 
inspection, and taking into consideration all the cir- 
cumstances of tlie school, including the locality, the 
character of the premises, the equipment, the teach- 
ing staff, the social condition and ages oi the pupils, 
and making clue allowance for any adverse circum- 
stances with which the teacher may have had to con- 
tend, classify the school?’' — Yes. 

•2668. Now, how do you interpret that exactly?— 
Well, I do not see any ambiguity in it. It does not 
present any ambiguity to me. 

2604. Docs it mean that you are not to reckon the 
state of the premises or equipment against him? — For 
him. I mean if the school is hampered by want of 
schoolroom accommodation I would take that in his 
favour. We constantly refer to that in our minute. 
We say, " Considering the difficulties to which the 
teacher is exposed.” 

2665. It is laid down that- the great factor in educa- 
tion is not so much what the pupils learn as bow they 
learn. I suppose you might take that as an expres- 
sion distinguishing the present system from the old 
results system? — Yes, it might be so taken. Those 
are not my words. 

2666. This is in the circular. And then we have 
the greatest stress laid upon mental habits as com- 
pared with book knowledge? — Yes. 

2667. Is it possible that that may have been mis- 
understood, and that there is perhaps too little atten- 
tion paid to book knowledge? — Not in my experience. 

2668. I suppose inspectors vary in their estimate of 
that, because in some of the circulars the inspectors 
are reminded that they are paying too much attention 
to book work under the new system? — Yes. 

2669. So that I take it that they do vary? — You 
are in the same position as I am as regards that, 
because, of course. I have been confined to one circuit, 
and practically I have not had any experience yet out- 
side of my own circuit. 

2670. Do you think you would wish to lay more 
stress on the examination of the pupils in their book 
work by the inspector than is done at present? — Wo 
always examined, myself and my colleagues. 

2671. It is not merely listening to the teachers 
examining? — Well, in some eases where the teacher's 
examination reveals an undoubtedly high proficiency 
you do not need to examine. If you hear questions 
asked, and you know that they are' genuine questions, 
and that they have not been' prepared, and that the 
answering is good, you do not then need yourself to 
examine. If you hear any very good reading you do 
not need to call upon the pupils to read when you 
have beard a fair sample of the class, but, as a matter 
of fact, there are very few schools in which I did not 
myself examine, but I distinguish between a formal 
examination and an informal one. Of course, the 
results examination was a formal examination, whereas 
the present examination is an informal one. 

2672. You examine to ascertain the way thp class 
has been taught? — Yes. 


2673. Not the amount of knowledge? — Not th 
amount of knowledge, and you will give help to 
pupil because you know that pupil has not been drille 
for examination. It makes a great difference. C 
course, if the teacher knew that there was to be a 
examination on this particular day, he would prepar 
ho pupils for it-, and it would be necessary for hir 
to prepare them as under the results examination. 

ciSn! 0 !?^ U - that the present ^tem avoid 
beS that S ' Veii 00 encoura 8 eme nt? Yes, 


267o. You have had experience of both systems? 


in 2 2. y°« think that the proficiency of the pup 

in book work has fallen off under the present svste 
as compared with the old?-I do not, on the whh 
In otW+l^ 8 * l * gref ? tl y improved in some thins 
be a falling off iS wtat would appear 

in For ? nsta »ce, if you give them to 

tLT lC < £° W w,fchout Preparation, if V0U gi 
tho^o n C ° f th ° se eards tliat we used to distributf 
the results examination days, and set them down 


them without preparation, and give them an hour to 
do them, as we did — then I believe that in most casts 
the result would not be as good as it- was in the old 
days, but I attribute that not to their having interior 
knowledge of arithmetic, hut to their having inferior 
preparation for it, if I may say so. They were drilled 
for the examination then, but- now they are not drilled 
for the examination. They are taken through the 
work at a much more leisurely pace, and more effort 
is made to make them understand what they are doing, 
and why they are doing it. 

2677. Is it your impression, now that such stress 
has been laid on the tone of the school, aud mental 
habits, that in those respects there has been a great 
gain? — There has been a great gain. 

2678. All over Ireland? — I can only speak of my 
own experience. I can only speak for the few places 
I have been in, aud particularly the place which 1 
have left in which I Mas eight years. 

2679. And the great stress on tone and character, 
you think, has not led, in the case of some teachers, 
to an undue neglect of book work? — Oh, I am quite 
sure it has not. Not in my experience. 

2680. Now there is one remark that- struck me here 
in your precis, because it seemed to me to contradict-, 
if I may say so, the utterances of your Board. I do 
not know that it is really a contradiction, but I think 
it needs a little explanation. You say inspection plus 
examination is a more certain and a safe test of the 
teacher’s work than mere examination? — Yes. 

2681. Non - , in the report of 1903, the Board, or 
whoever -wrote the report, enumerates all the advan- 
tages which teachers have under this new system, and 
among them that there is greater freedom from 
anxiety? — These two things are not inconsistent? 

2682. Would you just develop that? — Well, in the 
one case, the teacher has to prepare his pupils for the 
examination, and his income very largely depends on it. 

2683. That is under the old system? — Yes, and he is 
worrying whether an epidemic, etc., will occur aud 
diminish his attendance, and his success at- the exami- 
nation. Now by the new system all these causes of 
anxiety are removed, and he works away. 

2684. In a uniform May from one end of the year 
to the other? — In a uniform May. He works without 
any anxiety as to that portion of his income, and, of 
course, there was very considerable anxiety as to 
whether things might crop up that might diminish 
his result fees. 

2685. And this was a severe strain? — That was a 
severe strain. 

2686. It is not felt by the teacher at present that 
the strain is so severe as under the old system? — I 
should think not; of course, it would depend on t-lie 
temperament of the teacher, also, in a large degree. A 
man who is perfectly cool and perfectly self-possessed 
-will not be so much distressed by the observations of 
another as one that is nervous. 

2687. There was another thing that struck me as 
being a little difficult, aud I ask for information. You 
speak of the elasticity of the present system, and the 
greater freedom of the teacher in selecting the text 
book, and in arranging the subjects, and yet I think M-e 
have heard here that the present programme is regarded 
by the teachers as too' rigid ?-— In what respect ean it 
be called rigid? 

2688. That- they M'ere bound to teach only up to a 
certain line or a certain limit? — I do not quite under- 
stand the bearing of the question, because the. teacher 
is at present allowed to modify the programme if lie 
does not like it. 

26.89. Is he? — Yes, lie is; of course, M'it-h the 
manager’s approval. 

Mr. Kettle. — Pupils of the 3rd class are not to 
exceed a pound in their addition of money. 

2690. And the pupils of the 4th class are not to use 
any multiplier or divisor beyond 10? — Yes. 

2691. The Chairman. — Is there not a certain rigidity 
there? — Yes; but is it not stated at the same time tliat 
the teacher ean modify this programme in any M’ay he 
finds useful? 
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2692. But will he not be open to censure if lie 
modifies it too much?— Not at- all. He has to submit 
it- for sanction at the beginning of the year, and it is 
examined by the inspector and approved, if he sees 
nothing objectionable in it ; and if a teacher sent in 
that programme to me, and intimated that he wanted 
to multiply by two figures, 1 would say : "go on, cer- 
tainly,” and I have, often found them doing that. 
\nd you can see also there that number in the 2nd 
standard are not to go beyond 999: 

.>008 . And they arc instructed that under this they 
have considerable freedom?— They have freedom, of 
course, in so far as they can submit a modified pro- 
gramme, and they are invited to do so, and we only 
complain that we are not getting enough of them. 

•2(i94. Is it not laid down apparently with authority 
in” the Notes for Teachers? — But these Notes for 
Teachers are explanatory of the programme. 

2695. Mr. Hakuison. — I think you said that you 
have been a head inspector iu Cork? — Yes, a senior 
inspector. 

•2698. That gave you town and country experience? — 
Both town and country. 

2697. That was for eight years?— Eight years. 

2698. And before that? — Before that I was senior 
inspector for close on two years in Tjondonderry. 

2699. Would that be mainly town or country? — 
Town and country, both. 

2700. Now, in your precis here, you tell us tlmt 
inspectors have a heavy responsibility in marking 
schools. That would lie a common experience, I sup- 
pose? — Yes. 

2701. As far as you know?— Yes. I refer there only 
to cases that are doubtful. Of course, if an inspector 
feels that the school is very good, lie has no trouble 


recognised as such by all your inspectors?— I do not 
know that I quite euteh the bearing of the question. 

2714. Have these different marks, the *• g’s.” and 
•' f’s.," etc., any standard value recognised as such by 
all inspectors so that you might- take 2 or 3 or 4 men 
from perfectly different, parts of the country, and put 
them into a school where they cau say with certainty 
that- arithmetic is undoubtedly good, that reading is 
fair, that geography is excellent, as the ease may be?— 

I think tluit if you take any 10 of our inspectors, and 
put them into the same school the total results will be 
very close without our being able to standardise. Do 
you mean to standardise the different marks ? 

2715. I will put a concrete case. Do you think my 
idea of what is good and your idea of what is good 
could possibly be assimilated? — I think so, from prac- 
tice, if working together; while the young inspector 
is beiug trained ho works with one of the others for a 
long time, and thus acquires the standard. 

2716. What he calls good, you call good? — Yes, and 
we do not differ very much. 

2717. Then you really think that this system of 
assessment gives satisfaction? — On the whole, I do 
thiuk so. 

2718. Is it more satisfactory than if you had to give 
your opinion of the work in the schools in different 
subjects? — But we do give a written report of the 
school in addition to the marking on the minute. 

2719. But really it seems to me that every subject 
has a mark iu this report, and then a sort of summary 
of them is taken? — Yes. 

2720. Is that so? — That is so. 

2721. And on that practically depends the position 
of that school? — Yes. 

2722. And is that a satisfactory system?— I believe 
it is. 


about it. 

2702. I understand that the evidence you are giving 
here is rather that of a senior inspector than of a chief 
inspector? — Yes, I have had really no experience as 
chief inspector yet. 

2708. There are cases in which tluit responsibility 
was heavy ? — Certainly. 

2703a. And do you think it is possible for any 
number of different men to arrive at a uniform deci- 
sion? — I do think so. Of course, there will be some- 
times a case in which you must he prepared for variety 
of opinion. 

2704. We know that iu some important cases men 
have taken very different views? — Yes. 

2705. I do not know whether you would know as 
much about that as we do, that there have been some 
rather remarkable cases, but in spite of that you do 
think it is possible to arrive at uniformity? — Ok, not 
at absolute uniformity. That never cau be. You 
never can have it. 

2706. But practical uniformity? — Yes. 

2707. And that no injustice would be done under 
the present system to teachers? — Well, I do not know 
that. I could not go anything so far as that. I 
could not say that you could get so much uniformity 
that no injustice would ever he done. I know the 
cases would be very rare, but I do not see how you 
could ever get any system at all in which there would 
not be some weakness. 

2708. But, of course, you bear in mind that an 
injustice in this way affecting a teacher is great, 
indeed?— Oh, yes. 

2709. And therefore even one case of injustice, even 
only one in a hundred, becomes a verv serious matter? 
—Yes. 

2710. And it is more than merely a ease of misjudg- 
ing; it is not merely a report which does not carry 
money with it?— Certainly. 

2711. You very largely assess your schools by a cer- 
tain scale of marks, V vig’s.” and “ f’s.,” &c.? — Yes. 

2712. Tli cse, of course, moan a great deal to the 
teacher? — Yes. 

2718. Do you think that any standard value can be 
given t-o those marks, that is to say, a definite value 


2723. Have you ever considered that the importance 
of the summary mark which is arrived at iu this way 
must constantly be before the teacher duriug the whole 
year.? — It will necessarily be before his mind. 

2724. Now, if so, will it not lend him to study the 
inspector and his supposed idiosyncrasies rather than 
to develop on his own lines? — It will have some ten- 
dency in that direction. 

2725. And it might cheek him from carrying out any 
ideas of his own if he thought that they would not be 
acceptable? — Yes, if he thought so. 

2726. So that if lie thought that he could do better 
by following what he knew to be the preconceived ideas 
of the inspector? — Yes. 

2727. To that extent the programme that you have 
given him is curtailed ?— It is on the supposition that 
you make. 

2728. Now tell me how far, in your experience, 
teachers have availed themselves of the new freedom 
that is given them in formulating schemes of 

t-ion or in the adoption of new' methods? Well, tney 
have not availed themselves of it as much as I wished 
in my experience, but they have in some cases. 

2729. But it has been rather partial?— Partial. 

2780. There has not been anything like the amount 
of initiative that you wish? — No, nothing like it. 

2781. Do you attribute thut at all to the action or 
supposed action of the inspectors?— I do not attribute 
it to 'the inspectors certainly. 

2732. You do not think so?— No. 

2783. You find that has not been your experience, 
and you think all tapeotors would be ready in 
any new scheme, and to judge it on its merits? Yes, 
as far ns my experience goes. 

2734. And, iu fact, encourage their initiative? Yes, 
that is my experience. 

2785. Mav I take it, then, that you are a little dis- 
appointed ?— Certainly , at the lack of initiative. 

2736. That has becu so?— Yes. 

•2787 Now we will come to the question of freedom 
in the matter of grouping. We heard something of 
these small schools grouping the teaching?— Yc-s. 
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2738. Is it imposed on the teacher#?— Ir is imposed 


2739. Now can you group in arithmetic?— No, not 
to well as in reading, for instance, but we do not im- 
pose grouping in arithmetic on them. 

2740. Do teachers attempt to group in arithmetic?— 
Oh. they do. and some tell you that they like it \ery 


WeU - • ‘Hum 

2741. But is it possible to group m arithmetic.— 
Well, ii depends on wlmt is meant by it. The 
teachers sometimes take the fourth and third standards 
together, and tbev tell you they are grouping, but it 
is not grouping. 1 don't believe that you could teach 
third and fourth standards together at the beginning 


of the vear. certainly. . 

2742. How far do the programmes commit the small 
schools to grouping'? — -Well, it tells the standards that 
normally ought to be grouped. 

2742a. And you find in your experience that teachers 
do group the children? — They do, but they do not 
group them for arithmetic. 

2743. Not for arithmetic?— Well, occasionally the 
teacher does group them for arithmetic (at least he 
tells you that lie does), and he gives them the same 
sums "and tho same questions, and they work the same 
wav, but for reading they certainly do group. 

2744. We will take the subject of geography. How 
many different years would use tin* same honk? — Two 


or three years. 


2745. Now is it possible to devise any scheme of 
geography which would be suitable for a two-vears’ 
course, haviug regard to the fact that every other 
year half the children must begin at the wrong end? — 
Yes, of course, we start with the assumption that it 
is a make-sliift : but it is better than having the teacher 
scattered over several groups. 

27411. Have you ever found the case of a teacher who 
tried to teach "a small school of about twenty children 
by setting them all tasks and going round them? — And 
seeing these tasks. 


2747. Yes, and spending a short time with each 
child, you know? — Yes. 


2748. Was it a success? — I do not think so. Tliey 
leamed geography from a text-book. 


2749. Of course, in these cases it is throwing the 
responsibility of preparation very much on the child? 
— l T es. They call that teaching geography. I do 

not think so. I do not believe in that text-book work 
at all. 


see whether any of the classes have been diminished, 
and then sometimes you will see that half of them have 
been kept back. 

27151. Are you satisfied with the general use made bv 
the teachers of their freedom of classification? — I was. 

2762. Though you think it necessary to cheek it? — 
By what I call the extreme measure of examining them 
myself. I did not do that regularly everywhere. It 
was only when I had some reason for thinking that 
perhaps* the teacher was not very careful. In that 
case I would check it. but I would not think of doing 
it iu every school. 

2763. I understand that all tho reading books are 
supplied by the children themselves, are they not? — 
Paid for by the children? 

2764. Yes. paid for. They tue their own property, 
are they not? — Yes. 

2765. " What amount of reading matter do you require 
in each class? — Well, there is not any fixed amount. 
They are supposed to have a literary reader, a story 
reuder, and a historical reader in the higher standards. 

2766. Each child would have one? — Yes, each child 
in all the standards is supposed to have a story reader 
and a literary reader. 

2767-8. Then in the highest class? — That is what we 
call the highest standard? 

2769. That is to say there will be children in their 
fifth, sixth and seventh year in the highest standard? 
—Yes. 

2770. Will such a book — geography or history — be 
the same for all? — It will for one year, but it is changed 
every year. 

2771. They will change every year? — Yes. if the 
children are two years in the group. 

2772. Or possibly three? — Or possibly three. Each 
has a certain literary reader this year. They change 
these than next year; they get a new book. 

2773. They get new books actually? — Yes. 

2774. And iu the lower group? — Iu the lower group 
the same thing occurs. 

2775. Three? — No, two. ' 

2776. Where does history come iu? — Well, they may 
have it orally. 

2777. Do you attach much importance iu your in- 
spection to the power of children to read aloud? — We 
do. We always test them in reading aloud. We have, 
to hear reading aloud. 

2778. In all cases? — Yes. 

2779. Is not silent reading practised? — There is some, 
but it is not very much. 


2450. You do not believe in text-books in geography? 
— I do not. I mean in the ordinary way of getting 
a child to learn a piece of a text-book at home, to 
memorise it. and come iu in the morning for tho 
teacher to hear him on that. 

2751. But, on the whole , it is the policy of the Board 
to recommend a large amount of grouping? — Yes, hut 
only in one-teacher and two-teacher schools. 

2752. And the teachers, on the whole, fall iu with 
that? — Yes. 

2753. Now with regard to the teachers, I presume 
they have a considerable freedom of classification, have 
they not? — Yes. 

2754. Do you exercise auy supervision over that at 
nil?— Oh. yes. 

2753. To what extent?— Well, when I come into the 
school after the beginning of the sehool year I 
examine the children to see whether tliev were* fit for 
the classes in which tliev are. 

2756. You do not put the responsibility for the new 
classification on to the teacher? — I do, eertaiulv, but 
I cheek it. 

2757. Do you know liow many have been kept down? 
— Tlic form of report tells me. 

2758. Arc promotions the rule aunuallv ?— Thev are, 
yes. 

2759. From one class to another? — Yes. 

2700. There are not many cases of the. children being 
Kept down? — There may be occasionally cases, of 
course. If you look at the teacher’s return you will 


2780. Is it growing or nob? — Well . I should think 
it is not growing very much. 

2781. You have not found any teachers who believe 
in it? — Teachers avoid settiug apart any interval in 
the time table for it. They prefer to give them a 
definite lesson. 

2782. Are there many schools which have a supply 
of extra readers such as may be contained in a sehool 
library? — Yes, a very limited number. 

2783. Are school libraries at all general? — I think 
not. 

2784. You have no fees? — No. 

2785. Would libraries not be entirely dependent on 
the generosity of managers? — Or some local person, . 
but sometimes the teacher provides a library. 

2786. You do uot inspect the school by the time 
table, and you say it is usually unnecessary to make 
auy alteration? — in the time table? 

2787. In the time table? — Yes. 

27S8. But theu if you do not make any alteration, 
might it not very well happen that on the day of your 
inspection you do not see half the subjects at all? — 
In that ease there would be a suspension of tho time 
table. 

2789. You might go two or three times to a sehool 
and entirely miss one subject? — No, you could not do 
that very well. 

2790. And without interrupting the time table you 
might give any question on any subject? — For instance, 
if the class is reading, and I have heard them read. 
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and I have heard them answer alter the reading, 1 
am ' satisfied with ten minutes' work on that. That 
class has twenty minutes still left. I would then 
ask for the progress record in geography, for instance, 
and say to the teacher — " Now, would you question 
them on the last lesson you gave?” 

• 2791 . Do you consider that a lair test to apply — to 
sav to the teacher — •“ I want to see your skill iu 
,»eo"raphv; would you mind questioning them on this 
before me?” — Yes, I would do that sometimes within 
the half hour that is down for readiug. I have often 
tested four subjects, and still I did uot interfere with 
the time table. 

•2792. Now we heard a great deal about the new 
subjects in the curriculum that came in in 1900? — 
Yes, in 1900. 

2790. In your experience did the necessity for teach- 
ing these new subjects press very hardly on many 
teachers? — On some of the older teachers, perhaps; 
the subject of drill, for instance. That was a little 
troublesome; object lessons also. 

2794. Were they not up to these? — Not very well. 

2795. But what about singing and drawing?— I do 
not think the singing gave much trouble, because if 
the teacher was able to siug, he or she did it before. 

2796. But without being even musical, would the 
teachers sing?— Some of them, not. Some of the 
teachers had a certain competency, and did not teach 


i uncertain competency? — 
„.i uncertain competency. There were some who 
did not teach singing, but as to the rest it was practi- 
cally universal. 

2798. Mr. Hakuisox. — And I suppose drawing is 
specially troublesome? — I do not know that it is. You 
see the teaching of freehand drawing as we were teach- 
ing it, and as I am sorry to say we are still teaching 
it, does not give very much trouble. I have never 
heard anv complaints on the score of drawing. 

2799. You have not?— No, except recently. Re- 
cently it has been giving a little trouble, because we 
want object drawing, and, of course, we have been 
trying to get the teachers to take an interest in this, 
and to work it up. 

2800. Well, it is very difficult for a teacher to learn 
without any training? — I think the difficulty is more 
imaginary than real. 

2801. Wc have heard something about complaints. 
Have you, in your experience, come across any case 
that you think is really a case of hardship to old 
teachers? — Well, I have not really. Sometimes, as I 
said, drill and the object lessous are tilings they do 
not like, and we do not press these very much in the 
case of an old teacher. 

2802. You cannot tell me of any case within your 
own experience where you tliiuk there has been hard- 
ship? — The general impression is, in my experience, 
that there has been no hardship. 

2808. And the teachers, as a whole, have met the 
new requirements fairly? — Well, they have made a 
very good effort to meet all Jhc requirements. 

2804. Towards the end of your evidence you laid 
much stress on the fact that the inspector is practically 
the only person who sees that the child gets what is 
his due? — Yes, that is the case at present in this 
country, I moan in the way of superintendence. 

2805. Now have you any remedy to suggest for that? 
— No, I have not. I have not any matured remedy 
that I can put before you. 

2806. But you say that it is so? — I do. 

2807. May I put it in this way, that you want a 
sort of buffer state between the inspector and the 
teacher? — Well, anything that will give security that 
the State’s money is properly spent, and that will give 
security to the teacher that he may get justice, and 
I may say, that would relieve, the inspector of the 
responsibility. ■ 

2808. And may relieve the teacher on tire other 
band from injustice? — That is wliat I say, anything 
that' will give greater security to the State and greater 
security to the teacher. 

2809. But there is a distinct want in the system of 
education in Ireland in that respect that you are con- 


scious of? — Yes, of course, as compared with the 
system iu other countries. The iuspector has, I 
believe, as i think 1 said, the heavy end of the stick, 

I mean from the point of view of superintendence. 

2810. You have uo definite proposal to make? — I 
have uo definite proposal to make. 

2811. Now does it come under your personal know- 
ledge at all when you visit a school, us to how much 
the managers are contributing towards the expenses of 
the school? — The amount does not come within our 
ken at the inspection. The annual return is the only 
thing that discloses how much the manager contri- 
butes. Then the contributions of the children must 
vary a little in different schools. 

2812. Do they come under your notice at all? — 
They are mentioned on the Teacher’s Return.* 

2818. Is it at all your business to inquire iuto them? 

— To check them? 

2814. I do not say to challenge the figures, but if 
you have any reason to think, wc will say, that tlie 
children are not contributing enough or contributing 
more than they ought to? — No, we. do uot interfere 
with that at all. The only thing is the question of 
excess fees. Certain schools are entitled to charge au 
excess fee. 

•2815. Now, in your experience, were there many 
teachers iu your district who you think were contribut- 
ing largely out of their own pockets towards the school 
expenses? — Yes, there were a good many. 

2816. There were? — Yes, at least I am told that 
they have had to buy books, and that they have had 
to buy maps aud sometimes blackboards. 

2817. And to supply fuel in some eases? — They con- 
tribute towards the fuel, certainly. 

2818. With regard to infants’ instruction, a large 
number of the schools in your district are small 
village schools, are they not?— A good many are. 

2819. What is your experience of the way in which 
the infants were taught in such cases?— At the present 
time we have very few schools in which there is only 
one teacher — I mean wc have a master aud a junior 
assistant mistress. Before the time of the junior mis- 
tress the infants were not well taught in the schools. 

2820. When does the junior assistant mistress date 
from?— I suppose it dates back now from six years 

°2821. What is your experience of their efficiency? — 
They vary; but, on the whole, they are useful in the 
schools, and have given considerable help. 

2822. What is <tlie part- that they generally play in 
the school?— Well, they take the junior division, 
the infants in the first and second standards, as a 
rule, and they arc supposed to teach these under the 
direction of tiie principal master. 

2823. Would the first standard include infants?— 
Yes, in a school with a staff of one teacher and a 
junior mistress they would be grouped, the infants 
in the first and second standards. 

2824. Of course, the instruction of infants must 

necessarily he in Ireland a weak point in your system l 
— It is. . 

2825. Mr. Kavaxagh.— Y ou have no means of ascer- 
taining how much a manager, for instance, contri- 
butes to the maintenance of his school?— v\ ell, we have 
nothing on the form used at general inspection to 

2826. You can only judge by the look of the school 
whether it is kept up well or whether it is not. That 

all you have got? — That is all. 

2827. And you have nothing to say to a manager 


if ho is not kept up to your standard?— Of course, we 
report that the school is in bad repair if it is in . bad 
repair. Supposing that it has not been whitewashed, 
or that the shutters are falling down or the phtrter is 
falling off, or doors falling off their hmges— we reporl. 

th 2828. Suppose it came under your notice that the 
teacher was contributing out of his own pocket, things 
that the manager should provide, would you lepoit 
that?— Certainly. , . 

2829. What action would the Boaid take, lne 
Board has, to my own knowledge, written m several 
eases to the manager, asking him to refund this money 
to the teacher. 


* Vide Appendix V. 
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2830. The Chairman.— Is there ti'.fc a rul.- oi tin- 
Board, against the teacher doing it V — Yes. 

2831. A recent rule? — Yes. Fur instance, a teacher 
told me that he spent 411 on the equipment. I re- 
ported that fact, and the manager was ordered to 
refund that mouey to tlie teacher. 

2832. Mr. Hesi.y. — And did he? — I could not- say. 

2833. Mr. Kavaxagh.— Have the Board any power 
to follow it up? — They have. 

2834. What? — They have power to withdraw the 
grant from the school. 

2835. Practically the Board have no power? — Well, 
if they say to the 'manager — " This money should have 
been raised by you, and not by the teacher," and then 
if they said—" We will consider the question of with- 
drawing tlie management from you," that must exer- 
cise a certain amount of pressure. 

2836. I am sure that though it may only occur in 
a verv few cases, you still condemn the practice of a 
teacher having to contribute out of his own pocket for 
anything? — Yes, certainly. 

2837. For fuel or anything? — For fuel or anything iu 
the way of furniture (that is. really furniture), or 
for the maintenance of the school in any way. We do 
not approve of that at all. 

2838. And books. Has it come under your notice 
that tlie teachers have to buy books, but that would 
be more in the way of charity where the parents were 
very poor? — Yes. 

2831). And they would buy books? — Yes. that is 
done in some places. 

2840. Y'ou stated to Mr. Harrisou that the books 
were changed every year. That is a very considerable 
expense on the children, is it not? — It is. 

2841-2. Every year? — Every year — that is, a pupil 
gets a new Reader every year. In large schools one 
series of Readers may be used year after year: in 
smaller schools where two standards are grouped for 
reading two sets of Readers are used on alternate years. 
In large schools, younger children can use the Readers 
which their elder brothers or sisters have done with: 
in smaller schools this may happen less frequently. 

2843. They would remain their own? — If there are 
brothers in the family. 

2844. Could you ascertain nt all how much it costs 
each child for the books of the year? Could you give 
an estimate? — I could, but not right off. It is easy 
to calculate from the book list the number of books that 
the child would require. Of course. I could not tell 
the number of copy-books or exercise hooks. That 
would vary with the pupil and teacher. 

2845. You could not give us a guess just now? — I 
could not give a guess right off. 

2846. The Chairman. — I think I have seen iu an 
inspector's report that he has found the children with- 
out books that were required? — Yes. 

2847. Have you ever noticed that? — Yes. 

2848. What is done in those eases? — We would draw 
the attention of the teacher to it on visiting the school. 
Sometimes in a class of ten or twelve there are perhaps 
four or five who have not got books, and we would ask 
why those had not got books, and we mention in 
our report that we found the class unsupplied, and it 
is for the office to take action upon that. 

2849. Mr. Kavaxagh.— A re you satisfied, on the 
whole, with the present system which has taken the 
place of the results system?— I am. I think it im- 
mensely superior to the old system. 

2850. Mr. McNeill said something that impressed 
me very much. He said that every system has its 
period of usefulness, and then becomes worn out? — 
Yes. 


2851. Do you say that of the present svstem? — Well, 
it all depends on what you mean by the present svstem. 
What I say is this, that I do uot know and cannot 
conceive any better one as far as inspection goes. We 
are talking of inspection, and not of programme alone. 

2852. Of the system which has taken the place of 

the results system?— Oh, of course, it will undoubtedly 
develop, because nothing will remain stationary from 
one generation to another. We are all wearing out I 
suppose. " ’ 


2e53. You do not thiuk that the time has conic fur 
some change? — I think that a slight change could- be 
made, and must be made, from year to year. 

2854. The Chairman. — Proposals for the readjust- 
ment of the classification mark of schools and their 
bearing on the question of increment and promotion 
are contemplated? — Of course, naturally, as we dis- 
cover any weakness in the system. 

2855. Mr. Kavaxagh. — But you still look forward 
to a considerable change being made soon? — Well, no. 

2856. The Chairman. — A change is actually in con- 
templation? — It has been considered. 

2857. Mr. Coffey. — You have gone further; you have 
said “ contemplated "? — That perhaps expressed more 
than I intended. 

2858. The Chairman. — It is there? — What I meant 
is that it is being considered. 

2859. Mr. Kavaxagh. — The English Education 
Board, I understand, has recently changed its system 
to a new system (what it is I do uot understand)? — 
Yes. 

2860. But these systems seem to run for about ten 
years? — Yes. 

2861. And then their usefulness comes to an end? — 

I do not agree with that. I think they develop. 

2862. Mr. Harrison. — From what you tell me of the 
books being passed on in the family from child to 
child, I suppose it follows that it is rather a serious 
thing for a teacher to change any book that has been 
in use iu his school. I mean to say that if he has 
one of Collins’ Readers, or some particular geographi- 
cal reader or history reader, the teacher is almost 
bound to continue that practically for ever? — You must 
distinguish between different types of school. In a 
three-teacher school where they have a separate book 
in each standard, where each standard has its own 
book, a third, fourth or fifth reader ,and so on. they 
are then bound to continue the series from year to 

2863. Because they may be handed on in the family? 
— That is so. 

2864. But when you have to use only one set of 
books, does it not make the teacher’s work extremely 
dull? — He may change. 

2865. But changing entails considerable expense? — 
Yes, and as a matter of fact they do change. 

2866. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — I n reply to one ques- 
tion you said that you thought uniformity of inspection 
in tlie matter of schools could be attained as much as 
hi any other department, or words, to that effect? — 

2867. And it occurred to me, was there any other 
department that was present to your mind nt the time? 
— I do not think I catch the bearing of your question. 

2868. You say that you think that uniformity in tlie 
inspection of schools can be attained as easily' as uni- 
formity in the judging of other things, or something -to 
that effect? — Oil, v?s, I suppose you could get a lump 
of butter or a bottle of wine, and so on, and judge 
it accurately. 

2869. Let us take the lump of butter. I suppose that 
iu your travels through the country you have seen 
some of the regulations laid down for the inspection 
of a lump of butter, so many marks for density, so 
many marks for colour, and so many marks for flavour, 
and some other things that do not occur to me at the 
moment. Now have you any discriminating marks in 
the matter of a school that you act on in the same way? 

u c do not lay down so many marks for this, and 
so many marks for that, but we take into account all 
the things, proficiency, discipline, training, and all 
the^ subjects of the programme, the extent of the course, 
and everything of that land, but we do not lay down 
so many marks for English, and so manv marks for 
arithmetic, and so on. 

2870. Would you, for instance, having found that a 
school was very high in one regard and that it was 
good in another, be able 'to judge what mark should 
bo assigned?— We take the school as we find it when we 
make the. general report, taking into account its dis- 
cipline and the proficiency in the different subjects 
and the training, and we put all these together, and if 
one is weak, it affects the general result, of course. 
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2871 The general impression left by your answers 2883. And finding yourself so you have, no doubt, 
,, ou se emed a little more confident than some therefore, a stronger idea of the possibility of practical 
* are with regard to the uniformity which can be uniformity?— Yes, I do feel it is possible to arrive at 


neoDle are with regard to the uniformity v — - - 

Attained bv that method of judging?— Yes. it by taking sufficient precautions, and if the parti- 

287* Now to go back to your lump of butter, I cular case you speak of exists, ft may be due to some 

si, noose you ’know that each of the judges makes his laxity in taking precautions. I cannot say exactly 

own mark and then they probably confer?— Yes. what case you refer to, but I mean to say it is possible 

*873 And they assign a position to the difierent to construct a machine in which you will come very 

iumm'oi butter that tlie, have got?— See. ebse to uniformity- 

error, i .ran tlinn t.llftVfi is ft CGltai 


U 2874. And even then there is a certain diversity. 
They sometimes ask somebody to help them. Now, 
if it is difficult to judge a lump of butter with all this 
assistance, would there not be difficulty in judging a 
school?— Well, there would not be very much difficulty 
in classifying lumps of butter into good and bad. It 
it not a competitive examination between one school 
and another, it- is merely putting them into classes. 

*875. If you had six classes, you can hardly call it 
rough?— But it is not competition, like your example 
of butter, after all. 

2876. But it is competition in one way, that is to say, 
so far as the teacher is concerned?— I admit the diffi- 
culty when you came to the border line. I say that 
is where the whole anxiety is, but that does not arise 
with very great frequency, and I say roughly you 
would be able to decide seven cases out of ten without 
much trouble, but you would have three that would 
give you a lot of trouble. Take ten schools, and if 
vou put fortv inspectors into seven of those schools, 
thev would ill agree in their marking; but the other 
three may give some trouble, and there would be 
some diversity perhaps in the marking, one giving 
good” and another “ fair.” The inspector has that 
trouble, and he is in a difficulty to say whether lie 
is going to mark it “fair” or to mark it 11 good. 
That is what I mean when I say that uniformity can 
be got. You cannot get unerring uniformity, no matter 
l, n vrr, V/\,i 1, nrl ii nt uniform! 


what system you have. You liad not uniformity under 
the results system. No matter what we do as long as 


2884. But you would not for a moment say that 
the two men could possibly have placed the same 
standard before themselves of what is “ very good ” 
or “ good ”? — From what you say I at once admit 
that there must be a difference if one man found only 
half of the number “ good ” that the other man found. 

2885. One man found 140 “ very good,” and the 
other man found somewhere about 70? — There is evi- 
dently a difference. 

2886. There is a difference in the mental standard of 

the two men? — Decidedly. Of course, it has been my 

experience to find a difference in the schools in oue 
part of the country and in another. 

2887. l'ou used to go from one district to another and 
have found that the schools in the district you went to 
were somewhat higher or lower than in the district you 
had left, though apparently similar? — Yes, there is a 
difference between different parts of the country. 

2888. Now, would you make allowance for the part 
of the country that the school was in? — I would. I 
mean for the surroundings, the character of the locality, 
and whether it was quite remote. 

2889. Mr. Henly.— Would you give a man in a ease 
like that an "excellent” if you thought the school 
was not up to that standard? — The 11 excellent” varies 
between one place and another. "What is “ excellent " 
in one place is not " excellent ” in another; and what is 
“very good” in one school is not "very good” in 
another. That is my experience. 

2890. If “ very good " in one part- of the country is 


you have 74 different men dealing with 17,000 teachers uofc “ ve ry good "in another, where is the uniformity 


of the standard?— You could have “ very good 
two schools in the same parish and there may be a 
difference, I mean in the circumstances of the two 
schools. I gave a school “ very good ” one year, and 
the next year I gave the very same school for practi- 
cally the same work, “ good.” 

2892. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Tell us how that is 
arrived at?— Well, it was a school of some 60 pupils 
i u average attendance with only one teacher, and I 
Such cases will considered that the teacher had done very good work. 

considering that he had nobody to assist him. He got 


there must be a little divergence. 

2877. I think a great many people would go with you 
the whole way, and a little further, about the 74 men, 
and I ask this question in order as far as possible to 
find exactly what your meaning is when you speak of 
practical uniformity. In all things like this a little 
diversity must be expected, and even in three cases out 
of ten there may bo difficulty in arriving at a decision 
between “ fair ” and “ good ” or “ good ’’ and “ v 
good ”? — Yes, those cases will arise. 

arise undoubtedlv. coiisuieiiug «u<u> — j — T - 

2878. I want to be quite clear on what your opinion an assistant ’ t^J«» SVwk dSffig 

XSiS&SSS £$& tts 5S553S Shi 55 ^ 

in which a contrast has been made between the results 2893. I have found it very difficult to touov me 
when one inspector follows another in particular dis- po i ut] an d I should be glad if your memory would carry 
tricts. What to your mind would be the explanation you back, so as to tell us what the difference of line 
of such a divergence arising?— I understand you to waSj an d in what the difference consisted* 1 — weu, me 
say that one inspector coming after another is found difference was this. On going into that school, 
to’ differ as regards the marks? that the work had not, on the whole, been we P 

2819. Yes. I think I »m right in saying that one the general atteSme"b?®htoSll and had 

inspector following another in one district gives, prne- had worked sue a t- Bn dnrd I save bim “ very 

lically, a high mark to half of the schools which the reached wbe ® ,h e hflp ct an sssij- 


previous inspector had marked high. Now, cannon g»d-” MTJT 


standard, I gave him 


account for that in any way consistent with prauwixu --y , , 

uniformity, the schools being the same schools, and only reached g 

the difference of time being, I think, a year, one inspec- ‘ good. , , T „ n A Pl . 

tor saying 140 are up to a certain standard, and the 2894. My last question arose out of wnat i ™, 

next inspector saying that only 70 of those schools are stood you' to have said, that on the w , 
up to that standard? — There is a difference, of course, W as not up to the line of previous y , ,, 

there between one and the other. say that if there was any difference, it was under tne 

2880. You have not had to deal with cases that had line rather than over the line. 

anything of that sort in them? — No, I have not. 2895. You are not now referring Y . .t t u e 

2881. As a matter of fact, have you when you have particulars mentione tho sc hool itself and 

gone into a district found that you had to lower the general rep^ ^ 0 ffi ft j Annv and the tone and 


„ o lower the general report, "A effic ,i enC y and the tone and 

mark?— No, I have not liad any experience of the kind, the P U P“® ’ , .j, of course, the locality was 

I do not remember having liad either to lower or to ^t'^nm^and the children were practically the same; 


raise tho mark to any considerable extent. 

2882. You found yourself in accord with your pre- 
decessor? — On the whole. 


the same and the children y - . 

but there was no difference m the proficiency or 
training, or in the general tone of the place. 


* Vide Appendix IV. (1). 
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[Continued. 


2896. Look at that paragraph No. 11 (paper handed 
to witness) ; this is an addition to the Report Form : 

•• Making due allowance for any adverse circumstances 
with which the teacher has to contend ’ ?— Yes 

2897. That addition, I believe, has only been made 

lately? I believe it is ail addition, but I cannot tell 

you when it was put in. , . , 

2898. You were familiar with the paragraph betore 
the addition was made? — Yes; and has that addition in 
that paragraph made any difference? It 1ms not made 
any difference upon me or upon my colleagues, so far 
as I know, because we always did that. Adverse cir- 
cumstances, for instance, would be the teacher s being 
ill, or something occurring in the way of sickness. 
These are what I take as meant by adverse circum- 
stances, and we always took them into account. 

2899. The teacher being ill?— Yes; an epidemic in 
the locality. 

2900. Mr. Coffey.— W ould you consider it an ad- 
verse circumstance that the manager was unfriendly to 
the teacher? — If it was manifested in a way that I 
could take cognizance of. 

2901. If the manager had been complaining to you 
about a teacher, and told you that ho was not giving 
satisfaction in a number of small matters? — It would 
have no effect whatever upon me, if these matters did 
not bear on his school work. 

2902. But if the manager, owing to incompatability 
or disagreement, put additional difficulty in the way of 
the teacher doing his duty in the school?— Would they 
be difficulties which I could make an estimate of? 

2903. If the manager let it be known to the pupils 
that he did not like the teacher, and the pupils, there- 
fore, did not do so well at the examination, particularly 
in regard to tone, would you regard that as one of the 
adverse circumstances? — I would; but I would have to 
see that clearly before me. 

2904. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — How would you judge 
of that? — I have one case before me now which will 
perhaps illustrate what you want. I was examining a 
school, and I found the school, as I thought, a very 
good school, and the manager told me that he was not 
satisfied with his teacher, that ho was not satisfied with 
liis character in the locality, that he was not giving the- 
example that lie wanted ; and I said : ‘ ‘ Are you making 
that complaint officially?” And he said he was not. 
And I said : “I will take no notice of it,” and it did 
not alter in any way my marking of the school. I gave 
the school "very good.” I must add that I cannot 
say that the manager wished to influence my judg- 
ment. 

2905. Mr. Coffey. — I can quite understand that an 
inspector would not take any action on a private com- 
munication made to him by the manager; but if it be- 


came manifest to the inspector that the manager, through 
his unfriendliness to the teacher, had weakened his in- 
influouce with the pupils, would that, be taken as one of 
the adverse circumstances? — It would, if it were clear, 
certainly. 

2906. There was a case in point here not so very long 
ago, where a manager aiid the teacher became very 
unfriendly? — I quite understand. 

2907. Mr. Henly. — I understood from Mr. Dilworth 
that “ adverse, circumstances ” refers to the state of the 
school building or anything of that kind? — It does, of 
course; anything that is adverse, anything that is 
against the teacher, any circumstance whatever that is 
agaiust the teacher. Suppose a school room, in which 
there arc four teachers working in one room, with four 
classes all going on nt one time, wo would regard that 
as an adverse circumstance, and if the class-room is 
over-crowded, I would look upon that as adverse cir- 
cumstance; anything that would militate against the 
teacher's doing his best would be an adverse circum- 
stance. 

2908. Do all give it that liberal interpretation?—! 
am only speaking for myself. That is certainly a point 
on which there may be difference of opinion. 

2909. Mr. Haiikison. — That is your estimate of the 
teacher, as opposed to the marking of the school?— We 
are talking about Query 11, the marking of the school. 

2910. Sir Hikam Wilkinson. — Have you had many 
eases in which the school and the head teacher were 
classed differently? — A few. 

2911. If you could explain that, it would help us to 
understand' better, because it is n difficult subject, that, 
difference between the school and the head teacher? — 
If you have the principal teacher a very good man, and 
if you have three or four assistants who are quite 
different, say fair, the total result to the school will not 
be “ very good.” You cannot, mark that as a very 
good school. 

2912. And in that case the toucher, though not hav- 
ing any responsibility for the appointment of the assis- 
tant, and possibly having done his best to make him 
as good as possible, not having succeeded, has to suffer 
in consequence? — Well, I see the point. That is so, 
to some e.xtent; but, at the. same time, the principal 
teacher is often responsible; at least, he. is not on the 
same level as the. assistant teacher; hut he is respon- 
sible for the general direction of the work. It is quite 
possible, though, that he may have a very bad assis- 
tant for whom he is not responsible at all, whoso 
work lowers the. merit mark <.f the school: but some- 
times he is responsible for the unsatisfactory work 
done by tha assistant, and lie lias to share in the 
responsibility. But what you say is quite correct, 
with the modification I make. 


SEVENTH DAY.— WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12th, 1913. 

At 23, Kildare-8treet. 


Present : — Sir Samuel Dill, m.a., litt.d., ll.d. (Chairman) ; Sir Hiram Shaw Wilkinson, ll.d. ; 
Mr. John Coffey ; Mr. Heneage E. B. Harrison ; Mr. Jeremiah Henly ; Mr. Walter 
MoMurrough Kavanagh, d.l. ; and Mr. Thomas Michael Kettle, b.l. ; and 

Mr. Arthur J. Donnelly, m.a., b.sc., Secretary. 


Mr. T. P. O’CoNNon further examined. 


2913. Mr. Henly. — Y ou were in charge of a circuit 
in Cork? — Yes. 

2914. Have you been in charge of districts in other 
parts of Ireland? — Yes. 

2915. How did Cork schools compare with Ireland 
as a whole? — I could not say with Ireland as a whole. 


2916. Well, as far as your experience goes?— Oh, 
fairly. 

2917. Do you think they are up to the average / — a 

do. , 

2918. And if there was a uniform standard o£ 
marking for the whole of Ireland do you think that 
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the Cork schools would attain the average? — The Cork 2943. Did none ol tl 
schools are good schools — up to the average. Mr. Henly is trying t< 

2919. Do you think that they are up to the average come before us. 

of schools?— They ate. 2M4 - M '- Hem.,.— - i 

2920. As far as your knowledge goes? — Yes. The peieenta^e of 


2943. Did none of those facts come before you that 
Mr. Henly is trying to bring out? — No, that did not 


2944. Mr. Henly. — Now we will leave that circuit. 
The percentage of “excellents” and ‘ very goods” 
given bv Mr. Welply works out at 17.8. Mr. Brown, 


2921. Now we will take these figures from the 77th given by Mr. Welply works out at 17.8. Mr. Brown, 
Report. The percentage of excellent schools is 3.5?— in the same circuit, gave 3 0 7 (in Cork I find goods 
Is that for the Cork schools? are included in the 60, butin speaking of Clonmel I 


Is that for the Cork schools? are included m the 60, but in speaking of Clonmel I 

2922. For the whole of Ireland. That is in the 77th am giving only “excellents and very goods, not 

Report. And the percentage of “ very good ” is 19.6. “goods ’). Mr. W elply s was 17.6 per cent., and Mr. 

That is, the percentages are 3.4 for “excellent” and Brown s, in the same circuit, 3o.i. He preceded 


That is, the percentages are 3.4 for “excellent” am 
19.6 for “very good," and the percentage for “good' 


Mr. Welply. Mr. McMillan, in Castlebar, 10.8. Mr. 


is 44 9. Now, what percentage does that give us of Kelly, in Belfast, 26.0.; and for all Ireland it is 23.1. 
"good” and sbove?-68, I think. That is 23.1 to, al Ireland m the 77th Report tthtolt 

2923. Now, I have in your report for Cork an extract is the last one that is available. Nov, Mr. O Connor, 

from Mr. Cromie, in which he says— “ I consider, can you reconcile thesn figures with anythmg approxi- 
on the whole, the proficiency in 54 per cent, of the matiug to uniformity?— Oh, it is quite possibly that 

schools is ‘good’ or better, and in 46 per cent, is in a given area there will be fewer very goods and 

•fair’ or less satisfactory.” Now, you told me that "excellents than in another, 
for the whole of Ireland it is 68 per cent.?-I did 2945 Quite so but 


“°--! ff°you have^ny ‘doubt of it we can have the and Mr. Brown were examining the same schools in 
!?— I am not expressing any doubt as to it, but the same district?— There is a discrepancy there. 


2945. Quite so, but the discrepancy is very wide, 
and then you have the remarkable fact that Mr. Welply 


T “, „ ooiri on ~ 2946. Can that discrepancy be accounted for, or cau 

2925. "I consider oh the whole" (this is from Hr. it be reconciled will. any system of uniformity?-! 
Cromie in the Appendix to the 72nd Report, 1905-6, cannot explain it. . . . T _„i 

14D "the proficiency in 54 per lent, of the 2947. I sm not asking you to explata it !«.«£ 
Lhools is ‘good' o r better; end in 46 per cent, it is asking you this question, is B possible o claim 
‘ fair ' or less satisfactory. ” That is from Mr. Cromie uniformity tor the system of inspection as it is at 

S^rSV'coA . eironitf-Yes, the Bandon J0U fl „ a in tu , » m . strict 

' 2926. Docs that took like' uniformity?-! do not say 


*Sw. have ’toliF that, in your opinion, th, Sole «S 

Cork schools were up to the average of the standard “ „ “En « e ton e^s taere w„“h 


the fact of two men difiering does not invalidate the 


for the whole of Ireland? — I did not say that. I do 
not know the whole of Ireland. 

2928. As far as your experience has gone? — Yes, as 


yesterday that in seven out of ten cases there would 
be no difficulty whatever in deciding on the mark of 
the school, but in the other three cases there will be 


2928. As tar as your experience nas goner-xes as “acuity, and the inspector will have a certain 
far ns my experience has gone. I had been m Belfast » th.f case we h.ve pro- 


and Dublin and Londonderry, and I would take my 
whole circuit in Cork with the others. 

2929. The Chairman. — Was Cork district equal in 
your opinion to Belfast district or circuit? — I think so. 

2930. Mr. Henly. — There are the figures of the 


amount of hesitation, and in that case we have pro- 
vided for the senior inspector to come to his assistance. 
The fact that Mr. Brown and Mr. Welply difier like 
that does not upset the whole system. 

2949. But we have got evidence enough to show 


2930. Mr. Henly -There are the figures of the m I rking schools arises in dealing 

percentages (paper handed to witness). Now, I think the “f a irs” and “goods,” and those that are 

I hev. -given these percentages to yon accurately?- "LTofi, ‘S into the rthert-Tes? 
oil, yes, you have, the 3.6, etc. 2 950 „ j confining it to the “excellents and 

2931 And yet there is a discrepancy or difference ..»«»■ „ where we ar g e told there is no difficulty? 

‘ ' 2932 !' Now do “»"tU»k fiS' that fit in with a -J ^ 3 " 5 

uniform system of marking?— I do not see why it is bet £ ecu £ b fc l ftm including the* “excellents” and 
necessarily inconsistent with it, because this is the 1 “ s „ together?— Yes, and if those figures are 

average, is it not? enrreeb as recards Mr. Welply and Mr. Brown, as I 

2933. I asked you before were the Cork school? up “ S “ theK1 is , P ai ‘ aare nee and di.erepaacy 

to the average of the schools in the whole of Ireland , P. , , J discrenanev between two men does not 
as far your experience went?-Th.t ie, tak ng he f.p«t °t the body 

whole of the circuit. Have vou the figures for the _aflect mo w uoie oi t e uj v y . * 


whole of the circuit. Have you the figures for the 
whole of the Cork circuit? 


affected, the whole of the body is not diseased. 
2952. Sometimes. Look at Castlebar for a moment. 


2935. Now, supposing that that is so; I come now to oi oasweum. , „„ n,,, 

page 137 of your own report from Mr. Kyle, and he 2953. 10 8 is a long difference frm the average for 
says (this is in the 72nd Report), “about 60 per cent. all Ireland of 23.1?— It is, and may be pe 
of’ the schools are classed ‘good’ or higher" — that is at explainable by the local conditions, 
page 137?— Yes. 2954. But under the Results system that portion ot 

2936. Now, of course, you were senior in those two Ireland was able to pass more of the P^P‘ 3 
^visions, taking one-fifth* of the schools in each?- 

2937. Did you find a difference to that extent in ' I “ ^ar. And then how can we reconcile 

the schools?— Did I find a difference of . the faci> that you have only 10.8 per cent. 

2938. In one case 60 and m another case 54? — I “excellents" and “very goods”? — There is something 

cannot answer that question. requiring explanation there. 

2939. But we have here now three numbers, 54 in 2956. Now, you think, notwithstanding these figures, 
one division, 60 in another, and the average for all t hat you have uniformity? — I believe it. 

Ireland 68?— Yes. 2Q57 _ NoWj we have had Mr. Dilwortb giving 

2940. The Chairman. — You were Senior Inspector? — evidence and Mr. Dilwortb was asked this question 

Yes. .. Now , ’ as a matter of fact, has uniformity been 

2941. And you held conferences with the others? — secured? — Well, it certainly has not ^seni or 

Yes. and that was evidenced m one case, where a senior 

2942. One object of them was to secure uniformity? you^kink .was Mr^Dilworih accurate 

~ 1 0 2 
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lo not say that we have got absolute uniformity. I <lo excelient down to ' I h 


their methods, and o 


5 inspector comes in and he gives 
nd another man reduces that 


do not say that we have got absolute umtomuty. i ul 
not say that any system will ever give absolute uni- 


Does that stimulate them? — But I do not take 


as. i-rE'St-i's 

“ S3o‘ltbU,k ttai . ym, Mr *> «<■•»“ «“>* » h “ “ d “““ U “" * * 

to uniformity ia s bom toourrf, os for «s my d.smopoMy. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ pk(Jes! _ of 
“Sriufte Secretory, tvl,o has experience of the pTOution, will be token to prevent > reeorrenee oi 
whole of Ireland, says it has no«-Well, you have that.^ ^ ih<y ^ ^ ^ tolicn ,„ No t k th>t 
the ficures?— Yes particular case; but I do not think that that should 

S i;,d Z ^.?m?Tn“LSmee with Hr. he taken as a type of the whole country, of the whole 
Dilworth’s evidence? — If vou take tho evidence they system and the. whole u oik. 

are but I do not accept that altogether. 2981. Wl.at steps have been taken up to the present 

2961. Well, how far do you accept it, if, as you say, to secure un: iformity of stand.ud as between one 
you do not accept it altogether ?-You say because 10.8 senior inspector and mo tboi ?-Well there me the 
per cent, in Castlebar is the number of “ excellent* ” chief i“8jmetors eoi iterances. 

or “very goods,” and that the percentage is 28.1 for 2982. How often are they held?-ilicy aie held 
the whole of Ireland, vou can argue from that that once a year. . 

fcre if no nrifarmity. I * «2 I ** j*. JMBftjf 


’ 3 2980. But they have not been taken? — Not in that 

res?— Yes particular case; but I do not think that that should 

n accordance with Mr. be taken as a type of the whole country, of the whole 
take tho evidence they system and the whole work. 

iltoeother 2981. Wliat steps have been taken up to the present 

accept It, 'if, as you say, to scours uniformity of standard as between one 

?— You say because 10.8 senior inspector and another ?— Well there arc the 
number of "excellent® ” chief inspectors’ conferences. 

e percentage is 23.1 for 2982. How often are they held?— ihey are held 
an argue from that that once a year. 

o not. I say that the 2983. Have they been held regularly? — I think they 


S%»diL"SXh.r. r»y “Petify £ 10.8, .,,d Lavs. ! think wo had c confer, mce practice, 1, car, 
I have admitted that there may be something to explain from Dr. ijoatty, 

in it, but 1 do not know. i« that no conference of the kind wsb 


inS,5i“ ,hcre iS “ legitimate case for m ™ 

2963 Now? what is your opinion of the value of 1907 till the time he left the circuit in 19099-Yes. 
pigeon-holing these schools into “ excellent” and . 29 ^- And xf that cou! i.a^ponl^h^ UmdbS 

“good” and "very good”— what is your opinion as to exrcuxt, is it not possxble that xt could have happened 

the Value of these merit marks of schools at all?— It is in others ?_I cannot say tlxat, but as far as my 
a classification of the school. recollection goes m Cork, wc had a conference with 


in which lie says that no conference of the kind was 
held in his circuit from 1904 to 1907, nor any from 


mens mams ox suuuois au an: — n — . . i , , , .,r 

i school, recollection goes in Cork, wc had a conference with 

the necessity for that classification ; the Chief every year. . 


2964. What is the necessity for that classification ; 
what benefit does it seeui - e for the country? — It 
stimulates the teacher to work for the highest marks. 
It is a stimulus, and promotion and increment largely 
depend upon them. 

2965. Then, is it their only value or the chief 
value, that this marking facilitates the grading and 
promotion of teachers?— No, it is not; the ultimate 
value is to the child, of course. 

2966. But how is the child stimulated by them? — 
The child is not stimulated by the marks of the school. 

2967. But, then, if tile ultimate benefit bo for the 
child, and if the child be not stimulated by these 
marks, what is their advantage? — The child is not, 
of course, directly stimulated by the marks, but by 
the teacher’s effort. The child gets the benefit of the 
teacher’s effort. 

2968. But would liot the teacher’s effort be ns fully 


2986. The Chaiuman. — Is it not laid down in one of 
the circulars that these conferences are to be held 
regularly ? — It is. 

2987. Then that rule must be broken?— Yes. 

2988. Mr. Beni,y.— But you cannot state positively 
even that they have been held regularly in your own 
circuit? — That is my recollection, that they have been, 
but I am nob saying that they have been held actually 
every year. My belief is that they have, but if you 
give me time 1 will look it up, and I can say 
accurately. 

2989. May I ask you what is done at tlmt conference 
to secure uniformity? — There is a general discussion 
on the way in which the inspection is conducted, and 
the, proficiency and methods ot teaching and training. 
All those things are inquired into. 

2090. How long does it last?— It lasts for the day. 

2991. Was there any record kept of a conference of 


secured by a general report, irrespective of these merit 2991. Was there any record Kept oi a on i c 
marks on the top — would not the general report have C e- all took notes. 

the same stimulating effect on the teacher, apart from 2992. Only your own private notes?— Ilxo chief 


riting the words "good” or "very good” on the head inspector took his notes and wo took ours. 

! the report?— I do not think so. I think the teachers 2993. Was there any definite instruction then sent 
ork for these marks. the inspectors as to wliat was to be done?— We were 

2969. Yon are aware that these marks were tried in there, together. 


work for these marks. tlic inspectors a 

2969. Yon are aware that these marks were tried in there, together, 

England, and given up as unworkable? — I am not. 2994. .Che Ghai 

2970. You do not put a mark on the Civil Service e°ii < h''oi s at ^ i 

from the top to the bottom? — No. • ^ ”j u , n j 10 ' W(jn 

2971. And promotion and all that can bo regulated 2995. Mr. Haw 

without it,?— Yes. No, no formal ng 

2972. And why is it necessary to label the teacher 2996. Mr. Hen 

and the school when it is not done in any other the inspectors sv 
country iu the world, or in any other system? — Why to ask the Chief, 
is it necessary? ' 2997. That, wa 


2994. '.Che Chaiuman. — There is no record of these 
conferences at the Office tlmt can be referred to? I 
do not. know. I do not know wliat the chief inspector 
did when lie went to tile Office. 

2995. Mr. Hakjuson. — Is there an ageuda paper?— 
No, no formal agenda paper. 

2996. Mr. Henj.y. — Just a friendly talk? — Oh, no; 
the inspectors submitted questions that they wanted 


is it necessary? ’ V 2997. That was the only think that was done to 

9070 toi, v u u„ , o n i. secure uniformity between one circuit inspector ana 

2973. Wl y should it be necessary ?— Perhaps it may t , noxt ?— That was the only thing that was done, 

it hi S f rJ" T 7 'P ™ 0 ™ 8 ™*l>t that the tonic- inqjgton mat. The e.nior 

goes, it has no detrimental effect on education. On insm l e tors of neighonring circuits mot each other, and, 

the contrary, I think it serves to stimulate the teacher, f Lm-se. the v "talked about .the schools of their 


and to get good work. 

3974. How can it stimulate the teacher if teaehe: 


find that when they are doing identically the same solitary meeting? — N, 


of course, they talked about .the schools of their 
circuits. 

2998. But there was no step taken except that 


class of work, one man gives them one mark, and 
another gives them another?— But I do not agree with 
that. 

2975. But what about the Clonmel circuit?— That is 
a particular instance. 

2976. Where school teachers had worked for a 
number of years their habits and mode of teaching are 
more or less formed, and when men have worked in 
that way for a number of years, they cannot alter 


2999. Mr. Haiuuson. — I presume that the chief 
inspector is in fairly constant communication with the 
senior inspectors in his division? — Yes, he would be- 
3009. He very often visits schools, and has personal 
conferences with them, in addition to those formal 
conferences? — Yes, ho moots them frequently during 
the year. 

3001. Mr. Henly. — H ow often would the chief 
inspector visit you iu Cork? — It would vary according 
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to the number of occasions on which ho would have 
to visit the circuits, that is, either on an appeal or a 
special occasion. 

3002. About how often? — I am sure I would meet 
the chief inspector at the Office, and on circuit, half 
a dozen, or, perhaps, ten times in the year. 

3008. At the meeting in the Office you would not 
discuss shop? — I believe we did on every occasion. 

3004. We have had this statement from Mr. Wyse, 
that teachers will not work without a money stimulus, 
at least not work their best. Do you agree with that 
statement?— I believe that a stimulus is necessary. 

3005. We are not disputing that, but do you think 
that the teachers will not work without some imme- 
diate prospect of money to be gained? — Well , that is a 
thing on which everybody can form an opinion. Of 
course, many teachers will work without any stimulus 
at all 

300B. But what about teachers generally? — Well, I 
would like to see the stimulus there. 

3007. But are the teachers such a mercenary body 
that they will not work except for a money stimulus?— 

I do not say so. 

3008. But do you agree with it?— I would not say 
that of the teachers as a body. 

3009. Do you know that the teachers give religious 
instruction to children? — I do, yes. 

3010. And, of course, you are not without hearing 
the opinions of the Bishops from time to time when 
they administer the Sacrament of Confirmation?— Yes. 

8011. Have they not, as a rule, been complimentary 
to the teachers? — I could not say that, but I should 
think they would be. 

3012. What reward did they get for that?— I cannot 
answer that. 

3013. You don’t know of their getting any reward? — 
I do not. 

3014. I think you may take it that they have none 
whatever. Now, if you want to get the best work out 
of the teachers, do you think it desirable to distrust 
them? — I do not. 

3015. 1 am sure you do not? — But on that question 
of religious instruction, although there is no money 
stimulus there, there is something there that urges on 
the teacher. 

The Chairman. — I think we had better not go any 
further into that. 

3016. Mr. Henly. — With regard to increments, do 
you think they should be annual or triennial? — I would 
like to see them annual, but I believe there are great 
difficulties about it. 

3017. But you would be in favour of annual incre- 


3024. In other words, you found that there was a 
difficulty in making a proper award? — In some 
instances I would not know that a question of incre- 
ment depended on it at all. 

3025. Would he not tell you? — He might tell me, but 
if he did not. tell me I would not know, and if he told 
me, and it also happened to be a case in which I 
had some trouble in arriving at a mark, and had any 
doubt about it, I gave him the benefit of the doubt. 

3026. Would it not be better for both parties to be 
relieved from the responsibility? — I would like to be 
relieved of as much responsibility as possible of that 
kind. 

8027. In the case of an appeal, do you think that 
there is proper provision made at present for affording 
the teachers an opportunity of making appeals? — 
Appeals against an inspector? 

3028. An appeal against an inspector? — Of course, 
there is nothing to prevent his appeal. You must 
understand that, although I am chief inspector in the 
Office now, I can only speak as senior inspector yet. 

3029. Then I will not press you on the point?— I had 
had a case, one ease of appeal, a teacher’s appeal, 
and it was submitted to me as senior inspector, and I 
enquired into it. That is really all I know about 
appeals. There were only two eases in my period. 

3030. Now, with regard to these annual increments, 
on what conditions do you think they ought to be 
awarded iu the third grade? — Conditions? 

3031. Yes, under what circumstances do you think 
that the teacher should be entitled to his increment 
of, say, £1 annually — that is the new annual incre- 
ment in the scheme" I have referred to?— Yes, if the 
school is doing satisfactory work. 

3032. If he escapes censure?— I do not know; I 
think a “fair" school scarcely deserves increment. 

3033. Then you would make it dependent on the 
merit mark?— I am going on the supposition that we 
are giving the merit mark. 

3034. If you say a "fair” school won’t get it, of 
course you imply that a • good" would, I presume? — 
Yes. 

3085. And is not that really giving it on the merit 
mark, even if the merit marks be abolished? — Yes, if 
the school is doing satisfactory work. 

3036. The Chairman. — Then there would he only one 
merit mark, instead of six? — Tes; that the school is 
doing satisfactory work. 

8037. Mr. Coffey. — You mean substantially satis- 
factory, some weaknesses and some good points?— 
Certainly; of course, in a good school there are weak- 
nesses, and even in a very good school there are weak- 


ments? — Yes. 

3018. That is, if the difficulties could be overcome? 
— Yes, whichever would be the more beneficial to the 
teacher. Of course, it depends on the amount. 

3019. Would you he in favour of it if it were possible 
to get a larger annual salary for the teachers? — 
Certainly. 

3020. Now, the Bishop of Ross has proposed a scheme 
here, in which there would be an initial salary, I 
think, of .£69, with eleven annual increments (this 
is for the third grade), and he has guaranteed that 
the amount of money required for that scheme would 
he only the same as is paid under the present arrange- 
ment, 'hub that the teachers would have a larger salary 
•at the start, and annual increments. Would you ap- 
prove of a scheme of that kind? — I would welcome 
anything that would benefit the teacher in that way, 
and that- would make his position better. 

3021. You see, at the end of three years, as the 
matter stands at present, if a teacher, has, unfor- 
tunately got a bad report he may lose his increment? — 
Yes. 

8022. He may lose the reward that he would be 
entitled to for the previous two years? — Yes. 

8022a. Under an annual scheme he would be relieved 
from that difficulty? — Yes. . 

3023,. Have you found any difficulty yourself m 
■awarding merit marks in the third year where you 
would, perhaps, be in doubt as to whether the teacher 
earned it or not, and that you saw his increment 
•would be in jeopardy — have you had any doubt in your 
mind?— Wherever I had any doubt I gave him the 
benefit of it. 


tesses. . _ 

3038. Mr. Henly. — You know that Civil Servants 
iave increments coining to them? — Yes. 

3039. And they have not to get a merit mark of 
,ny kind?— They 'have to get the equivalent of a merit 
nark. 

3040. I suppose they have to get the certificate of 
heir Head that they are entitled to it?— Yes. 

8041. Would not some such scheme be better than 
vhat we have at present?— But they come to the same 
:hing, practically. 

3042. Supposing the teacher then reaches the top of 
the third grade, could you suggest any improvement 
in the present mode of getting into the second grade— 
io you think there is anything necessary ?— To get into 
the second grade? 

3043. Do you think it would be desirable to have 
something to induce teachers to study after they leave 
the Training Colleges and go out to the schools. 1 do. 

3044. That is, they would have to pass an examinn- 
tion of some kind? — Well, to dura tbot thej .ro 
students, and that they are improving their sctiolai- 
ship. 

3045. Then would you make that subsequent course 
of study a part of the conditions which they should 
fulfil to obtain promotion; in other words, would you 
require scholarship plus schoolmastership to get pro- 
motion to the higher gvade?-Well, of course at the 
present time it depends altogether on school succe.s. 
and this is a question whether you want to add on 
to that a scheme of scholarship. 
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304b. Yes? — I fancy it would be- beneficial. You 
know, of course, young men going down to the country 
are liable to fall jinto idle habits if they have no 
inducement to study. 

3047. And they are not likely to give the best 
service that they can? — I believ.- something of that 
kind would be a stimulus. Something of that kind 
would be desirable. 

3048. Now, what are we to understand by the term 
“excclleut " school? — An ‘‘ 0 x 00110111 school is an 
excellent school. 

3049. But if you coulcl imagine I was a school 
manager, and that I had two schools side by side, and 
one got “excellent" and the other got "very good," 
aud I asked what is the difference between these two 
marks, what- do vou think it would be? — An “excellent" 
school is really 'a school that is doing everything that 
could be expected. 

3050. But that is not exactly the question X am 
asking you? — That is really the Question you are 
asking me now. I say it is a school that is doing 
all that can be expected of it. taking into considera- 
tion all the circumstances. 

3051. Did I understand you aright in what you said 
vestenlay, that an excellent school in one part of 
Ireland may uot be an excellent school in auother 
part of Ireland?— That is so. It depends on the 
circumstances of the school. You might have in the 
one parish two schools that are excellent-, but 
“ excellent ” does not connote the same thing in both 
cases. 

3052. Then wliat is the value of the mark “excellent” 
on the top of the minute? — It means that the school 
is doing all that can be expected of it, considering its 
circumstances. 

3053. The Chairman*. — If a school is doing all 
that can be expected of it, and the circumstances are 
extremely adverse, would it get “ excellent ”?— Yes. 

3054. But it would not be doing really well in com- 
parison with another school. Suppose circumstances 
me dead against the teacher, and he is making a heroic 
effort, and the result is poor, would you give that 
school the term “excellent”? — If I thought that the 
teacher had done everything that could be expected. 

3055. Mr. Haiu:isox. — Would that not be a case of 
variation between the merit mark of the school and 
the personal mark of the teacher? — Of the teacher, yes. 

3056. Mr. Hexlt. — We have got it in evidence that 
the merit mark of the school may be lower than that 
of the principal teacher? — Yes. 

3057. And still wo are now giving it to the school 
where the teacher has done his best — you say the 
school ought to be marked “exeelleut”? — Not the 
school — the teacher. 

3058. Now, we have had it from you yesterday, that 
in the poorer districts there is considerable difficulty 
in getting the children to provide themselves with 
books? — Yes. 

305!). Then that being so, do you think it is a good 
thing to insist on them having three reading books? — 
To insist on their having three reading books? 

3060. Yes? — Of course, you see where the children 
are poor, that difficulty is met by providing one story 
reader, which is mad in common, but I think we 
should try to have more than one reader. 

8061. Are you aware that in Germany, in Prussia, 
throughout all the schools, throughout all the 
standards, there is only the one reading book? — Yes. 
I do not- think that is desirable. 

3062. And they confine the portion of that book, on 
which children are to be examined, to a small number 
of pages? — Yes; I do not- agree with that. 

3063. Whether is it better . to know something 
thoroughly, or to have only a loose, slip-shod and hazy 
knowledge of a number of things?—' That is a different 
question. It is not quite the same. If the lessons 
are read too often the children lose all interest in 
them. 

3064. How is it they do not find that in Germany? 
— Do they not find it? 
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8ui>5. No? — I am surprised. If you limit children 
to 20 or 30 pages they have those 20 or 30 pages by 
heart. I have seen children in the juuior standard 
able to repeat a book from one end to the other. I 
have often stopped children when reading, aud said 
“ close your book aud go on." and they go on and re- 
peat the whole thing. 

3060. And what is wrong in, being able to repeat a 
thing by heart— it is said Macaulay was able to repeat 
the whole of Milton, was that- wrong? — But when a 
child is reading not from the book, but repeating from 
memory, sometimes he does not recognise the words. 

3067 ! When they had *200 pages to read, as they had 
in 1900, was it likely they would read off 200 pages bv 
beart? — They had not 200 pages under the old system. 
They had one solitary page in one standard, with 
words like “ o-x, ox," and “ i-s, is.” 

3068. Had they not first book for first standard and 
second book for second standard? — They had not. The 
infants were examined on one page. They had only 
one page prescribed with words of two letters, which 
occupied one page. 

3069. Was that for first standard? — That was for 
the infants of the first year, and then for the first 
standard they had the little first book, and they knew 
that book by heart. 

3070. I think the more we know by heart the 
better? — But you are learning to read; you are not 
learning to repeat by rote. 

3071. What has been the effect of grouping in your 
district? — I think it has facilitated the teachers’ work. 

3072. What system of grouping is adopted there? — 
They group as it is laid down in the programme. 

3073. They follow the official regulations? — They 
tako that- as a standard, but they vary it. They are 
bound to that considerably. 

3074. And the teachers do contribute a good deal 
personally out of their owu pocket for the equipment 
of the school? — I cannot say how much; but they do- 
contribute. 

3075. I find here in your report that the one-inch 
aud six-inch maps which are now required by the 
geography programme have been supplied in most 
eases by the teachers? — Yes. 

3076. I find later : “ when it is considered that most- 
of the necessary expense, except for heating, has to- 
be borne by the teachers, whose meaus are very 
limited in some instances ”? — Yes. 

3077. Does not that show that they must have done 
so to a considerable extent? — Well, that is applied to 
the whole circuit, not one particular school. The 
teacher may only supply one Ordnance map in the 
year. They do contribute ; there is uo doubt of that 
at all. They contribute much more than they ought 
to. 

3078. Is the teacher held responsible for the state 
of the out-offices? — No, the manager; but he is held 
responsible for supervising. 

3079. I think we have had it in evidence that he is, 
and you complain in that report about the state of 
the out-offices iu a great many of the schools? — Yes. 

3080. Were there auy effective steps taken to have 
them improved? — Of course, we report the matter to- 
the Board, and the Board write to the manager, and 
they are then seen to. 

3081. Are the schools improving under the new 
system? — I believe so. 

3082. In what respect? — Iu the general intelligence 
of the children. 

3083. Then should not the number of schools classed 
as “ excellent ” be increased? — Well, there is this, 
that at the beginning of the system the teachers- 
made a good effort to take up the new ideas and 
to carry them out, and we rewarded that enterprise 
or effort on their part in the marking. I have- 
found in my own personal experience, that 
a great mam* teachers rested content with what 
they had done, and they did not go on, and in that 
way the number of “ excellents ” in the higher grade 
has not increased. At the beginning there was a great 
effort to fall in with the new ideas, but latterly there 
has not been the same initiative or enterprise on the 
part of the teachers to take up the new ideas. 
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3084. Take the case of drawing. In 1900, there was 
a new system of drawing introduced? — Yes, by Mr. 
Bevis. 

3085. And that was taken up, you tell us, with con- 
siderable enthusiasm by the teachers? — Yes. 

3086. And they went long distances to attend draw- 
ing classes?— They did. 

3087. And after five years Mr. Bevis’s services were 
dispensed with? — Yes. 

3088. And a new organiser of drawing came in?— 

^ 1)089 . Who told them that the whole system from 
top to bottom was wrong?— I don’t know whether he 
said that. . , _ . . 

3090. Does he approve of the Bevis system? — 1 think 
you should ask him that. 

3091. And would it be wonderful if, under these 
circumstances the teachers would not be so enthu- 
siastic now?— They are not now called into courses. 
They are quite willing to come, and they do come as a 
matter of fact, to Mr. McElwee’s occasional class; 
but I find that their individual effort, apart from the 
organiser, lias not been very much. 

3092. I think you will find that the teachers have 
got a notion into their heads that there is no use in 
adopting any system, for it will only last a very short 
time? — i do not agree with you at all. There has not 
been such an abundance of changes as all that. 

3093. Manual work was given up?— No; manual 
work is still there. 

3094. To what extent? — Brick work and the paper 
folding. It has not been given up altogether. Of 
course, it was misunderstood at the start. 

3095. Has the cardboard work been given up?— 
Yes. 

3096. And the wire work was given up? — Yes; they 
were never taken up very much. 

3097. And the brick work and paper folding are re- 
stricted to the very lowest classes?— -Yes. 

3098. And, therefore, you may, I think, take it that 
it is practically given up too?— I may say that it is 
given up in senior standards. 

3099. Is wire-bending and paper-folding in opera- 
tion in any senior class? — No. 

3100. But it was, I think?— In very few. 

3101. The teachers had to come to Dublin to get 
trained in it, and the inspectors had to come to Dub- 
lin?— Yes. 

3102. And then it was given up? — Yes. 

3103. The Chairman. — Is there no woodwork going 
on in any of the classes? — No woodwork controlled by 
ns. Sometimes they go through woodwork classes 
organised by County Councils. 

8104. Mr. Henly.— T hen as to the elementary 
science course — that is not compulsory now in a very 
large number of schools? — No, it is not. They are not 
equipped. 

3105. I think the number of schools where it is not 
required is between five and six thousand? — I did not 
think it was so high as that. 

3106. And it has been given up to a large extent, 
too? — No; it has not been given up at all. 

3107. It is not compulsory in upwards of 5,000 
schools? — Every school that has a trained teacher and 
that is equipped has it, and it has been continued. 
What has been given up is that the assistant orga- 
nisers are not there. 

3108. The Chairman. — Are those 5,000 schools equip- 
ped? — I cannot say how many are equipped. Where 
the teacher is trained and the manager applies for an 
equipment it is given. 

3109. Mr. Henly. — Mr. Gromie says comparatively 
few teachers in the South have received any training 
in physical science, and little progress, therefore, has 
to be recorded in this branch? — That is what I say. 
The teachers have not been trained. 

3110. **- In the majority of the small country, schools 
it is doubtful if there will ever be any considerable 
progress. In such schools, it is questionable whether 
any useful purpose is served by the inclusion of the 
subject in the programme. At least, it is a debatable 
point, unless the course in science is altered ”? — Yes. 

3111. And that is the opinion of your own colleague? 
- Yes. 


3112. Mr. Harrison. — Was it the ease that when 
these subjects were first introduced, some teachers 
took them up experimentally, and then finding that 
they could not make anything of them, gave them up? 

— No, that is not the case. Wherever science was 
taken up, it was continued. 

The Chairman. — What would be the number of 
schools actually giving elementary science instruction? 

— I could not give you the number. 

3114. Would it be half the number — 5,000 are not 
giving it, and what would be the total ?— “8,000. 

3115. And then 3,000 would be giving it? — That 
would be it. 

3116. Mr. Henly. — The teachers were not called 
up? — They were not called up at all. The system of 
training was stopped. 

3117. Instead of the course of elementary science, 
we have now got in nature study? — Yes. 

3118. So you see there have been considerable 
changes? — I do not look upon that as a very consider- 
able change. Wherever science can be taught it is 
taught. 

3119. Now, there is one important thing. Do you 
think that the country or the parents have any suffi- 
cient guarantee for the expenditure of so large an 
amount of money on education without a sufficient 
testing of the knowledge of the children by examina- 
tion? — Do you mean that we should have an exami- 
nation? 

3120. Yes? — A results examination? 

3121. I do not say that; but do you thnk that 
merely inspection, apart from examination, is suffi- 
cient to test the work of the school? — Examination is 
always combined with inspection. 

3122. To what extent is it considered necessary? — 

I said yesterday that in every school we examined, 
practically. 

3123. I do not want the number of schools; but I 
want to know to what extent in any school — how many 
of the pupils would you think it necessary to ex- 
amine? — The whole class. 

3124. And in what subjects? — The whole class and 
in all the subjects, as far as possible. For instance, I 
am going into a school to inspect the school. I hear 
a sufficient number of the class reading to understand 
the reading of the class, and then I ask them ques- 
tions on the subject matter. Sometimes I examine 
every, pupil in the class. At least every pupil gets a 
question. And the same applies to arithmetic. 

3125. Do you not think it necessary that all should 
read?— If you want to test the style of reading, and you 
have a class of 15, and you hear seven or eight of 
them reading, you know what the style of reading is 
without examining everyone. 

3126. But would it not be desirable that every boy 
or every girl in the school should be examined, so 

. that the inspector may know what they are doing or 
not doing?— The teacher examines, of course, and 
puts the result in his record. He examines all his 
pupils at the end of the year, and twice a year, as a 
matter of fact. . . 

3127. Beyond and above the teacher s examination, 
should not the inspector examine every pupil?— -I do 
not think so. I think it is a waste of 'dime. Do you 
think that we should go back to the system that- we 
had in Belfast when I was there, in the days of the 
results system, when I got a class of 100 children, and 
I had to take those 100 children in the third standard, 
and we had to put them all round the room, and say : 

‘ ‘ Open your book at page. 76 and read that ; and he 
read a sentence and put down the book again, and 
marked the paper, and then I took the next boy, and 
after that I set them on different work, and asked 
each one of them on a map of the world? 

3128. The Chairman.— Did you put the same num- 
ber of questions?— -I asked five questions and I marked 
on my paper “ right ” or “ wrong. 

3129. You did not give out a number?— No; I only 
asked five questions, and if the pupil answered three 
I gave him a “ one ” pass, and « he answered two I 
cave him a “two” pass, and I had to do that with 
the whole 100; but it was pure waste of time. 

3130. Mr. Henly. — You are examining by sample? 
—I do not ask the whole class. 
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3181. But don’t jou tale » sample out of the class, 
and isn’t that examining by sample ? ies, l y 

"’ 3132 ! F^tch says examination by sample bas beeu a 
failure for a father does not want to know that bis 
Innl class did well, but that his own sou acquitted 
himself creditably. Do you agree 

g/ttUlS "? 2TJSSA* -k° o£ ^ 

rir: ruu-. -gj 

£ haTLIed his 

boy or not and given him an independent esarmna- 
tion?— I do not think he has that right. I think lie 
should be satisfied to know that he lias a good school 
and a good teacher. I think that is all that he should 

W 8184? But "a father would want to know more about 
the state of his boy's education?— I do not think he 
should require that from the State. 

3135. If the State compels the father to send his 
boy to that school, has the father not a right to know 
whether his son has been taught or not?— Not through 
us. He has the manager of the school there. 

8136. Aud what are the inspectors appointed tor, 
only as State officials to come and stand between the 
child and the teacher, or the child and the managei, 
and to see that justice is done to him?— I want to give 
fair play to the child. . , 

3187 . r And I think you have put in your precis of 
evidence something to that effect?— Yes, I have. 

3138. And now you say you won t go as tar as tiuur 
—I won’t admit that it is necessary to examine every 
child to secure proper instruction for the individual 

°^3189. Now, in the 64th Report, Mr. 'William Brown 
says : “ The examination of the pupil cannot be dis- 
pensed with.” Do you agree with that?— I do. I 
always do it: I always examine the child. 

3140. Mr. Dale said he would be far from advocating 
the abolition of the examination test?— And I say so. 
too; but you want a results examination, and I do 
not want a results examination. 

3141. I do not want a results examination; but I do 
want the children that are sent to school to be thor- 
oughly tested. I want education to be as thorough 
and complete as we can make it?— But you can have 
perfectly thorough education without testing every in- 
dividual child. 

3142. If you examine eight of the pupils out of 
fifteen, what guarantee have you that the other seven 
are of the same stamp — how do you know anything 
about the other seven? — Well, six, seven, or eight, or 
ten out of fifteen. . I call upon the teacher : ‘ ‘ Let me 
hear your best readers,” and then I pick some myself, 
and then I know the type of the class. 

3143. But what I want to know is about the pupils 
individually? — I cannot go into the question of tlie 
pupil's individuality, but into the value of the work 
of the class as a whole, and I am satisfied with that. 

3144. Now, in the results days, was not the results 
examination looked forward to with a certain amount 
of enthusiasm By the pupils? — Yes. 

3145. And they came in their best trim and all that 
sort of thing? — They did. 

3146. And they were eager to pass, too? — They 
were. 

3148. And they endeavoured to send them for the 
requisite number of days, and were disappointed if 
they were not examined and passed? — Yes, and they 
are so still. 

3149. And all that had a stimulating effect upon 
the pupils? — Yes. 

3150. Do you not take that stimulating effect away 
from them? — No; they are just as keen about tlie day 
of examination. 

8151. Aud are asked nothing? — They are asked. 

3152. Some of them, but not all? — Oh, the whole 
class is examined. They are all asked to read and 
they are all asked questions. 

3153. Mr. Harrison. — They would bo asked to 
do some sums and a paper of composition, would they 
not?— Yes. 


8154 Ml'. HINNY.— Then tbe di«™no» between us, 
far 'as X can see is that you seem to think that 
examination of some’ of them in all subjects is neces- 
fiarv i= that so?— Yes. I mean, you get the class be- 
fore 'you there. For reading you won t ask anyone, 
but for arithmetic you will. The whole class is asked. 
The question is addressed to the whole clash. 

.-.r. T h e Chairman .—Do I understand you to say 
that eve^y pupSl in a class of fifteen will, before the 
end of the time, have had a particular question put 

to 8156 Mr S ° n HENi b i!— Of °tl£ whole school ?-The 
could bo u.lUi. 0 - 

tory for eubjccts like geography?— Yes. 

3158. But I cannot see how it tests reading or 
writing or arithmetic?— Oh, of course, it tests read- 
ng. You will know very well what the style o read- 
ini is if you get a class of twenty and you hear half of 
them reading, and the difference between us is that 
when I examino the class, I want to soc the style of 
the reading, and you want it for every child, and with 

aP 3159 U i y am not saying a record?— But if there is no 

TieO^oumf^ 1 - ook what la the 6f l of 
asking a question at all?-You look to the satisfaction 
of thf parents, but I do not The parents should bo 
satisfied with the statement that the school is a good 
school and tlie teacher a good teacher. 

3161. I am afraid the parents are not satisfied?— 
Then they cannot be satisfied. I mean that it would 
be a very costly machine. 

3162. More than that, I think that some of the 
managers are not satisfied ?— But you will always find 
some people not satisfied. 

3163. And I think they were better satisfied when 
there was an individual test of all the children. You 
have told us that you think a course of study for the 
teachers desirable? — I should like to see it. 


3164. Can you give us any practical suggestion as to 
the course of study that should be given? Well, 1 
should like to consider that. 

8165. So as to make your teachers at one and the 
same time students and teachers, keeping themselves 
abreast of the times and studying works on education 
amongst other things?— I would want some time to 
consider that. There is one thing I might saj. Mr. 
Harrison asked me. yesterday about the infants, and 1 
think I left him under a wrong impression about our 
infant schools— that the infants were not well caiea. 

I want to add that tlie arrangements for the infants at 
present are infinitely bettor than they were under the 
old system. 

3166. Mr. Harrison. — That I understand from you, 

' inasmuch as you have given thorn a female assistant? 

—Yes; we have got a number of organisers who visit 

these schools and assist these junior nustrossos and 
show them the best lines of teaching infants and, of 

course, we have lind to provide for them occupations 
and games and singing, in addition to the reading ana 
writing and arithmetic which they had befoio. 

3167. On the kindergarten principle?— On tlie kinder- 
garten principle. 

3108. I understand that you added one. potnjto yp™- 
precis, that the assistant mistresses arc under somo 
sort of guiduuco? — Yes. 

8169. Mr. C'offey.— Y ou have stated to Mr. Har- 
rison, in reply to his last question, I tlunk, and Iqu- 
agree with you, that the teaching in the infant Bchoo 
is better than what it was under the old system ?-Yes. 

3170. And you said that there is au aU roiuid im- 
provement in the education, even in the hig ie • 

—Yes, that is so. I said that the intelligence of tlio 
pupils generally is much better than it was. 

3171. I 11 apparent opposition to that you sat 
yesterday that in tlie higher classes the standard v 
lower? — What I said was this, that if, without piopara 
tion, you were now to set the tests that were se i under 
the old system, the pupils probably would not do them 
as well now as they did when they were drdled or 
the examination; that if you take our pupils as mey 
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are at present, and give the teacher notice that you are 
„ 0 ing to have these tests set at the end of six months, 
they will do them as well; but they won t do them 
without notice of the formal examination, for winch 
they prepare by proper drill. 

3172. What do you mean by proper drill? Is it 
possible to drill children in arithmetic?— It is. 

3173. How can you drill children to work the com- 
pound "rules?— You drill them for the examination. 

3174. How can you drill them in arithmetic gene- 
rallv ^ — It you are going to have an examination, and 
if you give the pupils frequent tests, when they come 
to the "final test they will do much better than if they 
had not undergone the tests. 

6175. I a m unable to see that the children can be 
drilled "mechanically in arithmetic. We will take the 
lower class. If they are doing the simple rules, I do 
not see how they will be prepared for an ^nation 
in three months by any amount of so-called dull- 
ing ?_ There is a lot of drill in the fact of 
undergoing examinations. If you take two people who 
are going in for an examination, and one of them has 
never been examined, while the other, has frequently 
been examined, the chances are that the man who has 
been frequently examined will do much better than 
the other, who has never been examined, for examina- 
tion does somehow put out a person who has never 
been examined before. There is a certain dull in ex- 
amination. 

3176. Drill or coaching for examination may come in 
in the case of University examinations, but 1 have 
never been able to .ee how . ohild c« be crammed 

an examination in arithmetic?— I do not say it is actual 
cramming, but I say it is preparation by doing tests. 

3177. But, at all events, your evidence as to arith- 
metic, as I take it, comes to this : that a boy leaving 
the sixth class of a National school to-day u not as 
well qualified in arithmetic as a boy was under tne 
results system?— That is not my evidence. 

3178. Is he as well qualified when he leaves the sixth 
class of the National school to-day? — Yes. 

3179. When he is leaving the class, is he as well 
qualified to look for an appointment m this city/— 
The sixth class now corresponds to the formei five-two 
class. A boy leaving our sixth class now is pst as 
good as one leaving five-two under the old system. 

8180. We will call it the sixth class. When a 
boy leaves the sixth class and comes to business 
in Dublin, and is subjected to a test in arithmetic, is 
that boy likely to acquit himself as well as a boy under 
the old system? — I would think so. 

3181. Do I understand you to say that a boy leav- 
ing the sixth class, without any preparation for exami- 
nation, when ho comes to look for an appointment in 
Dublin, is as well equipped in arithmetic as a boy 
under the results system would have been?— I say that 
he has as good a knowledge of arithmetic, but that it 
vou set him down to an examination for which be is 
not prepared, he may not do as well as the boy who 
is drilled in tests. 

3182. If ho does not do as well, he surely is not as 
well prepared?— I say that the average boy now leaving 
the sixth class has quite as good a knowledge of arith- 
metic as the boy who left five-two; but I say if you 
suddenly surprise him with a test, he may not do it as 
well as the boy who was drilled in examinations. Is 
not that quite clear? 

3183. Mr. Kettle.— What is the difference between 
tests and ordinary questions? If he knows arithmetic, 
he should answer any question put?— If _ children are 
put down to a test and given a certain time to do m, 
they acquire facility in doing a test. We used to give 
these questions to the children in examinations, and 
we gave them an hour to do it. Now, when a eniM is. 
put to a test for the first time, he won’t do himself as 
much justice as he would if he had been examined m 
four or five of these tests, working under examination 
conditions. 

3184. Mr. Harrison.— Is it your experience, as it is 
the experience of some of us in England, that under 


the new system there has been a gain in general, bui 
in arithmetic some loss iu mechanical accuracy? — Yes. 
that is so. The pupil will gain accuracy by undergoing 
these tests. His actual knowledge of arithmetic, 1 
believe now, is a little bit better than it was before, 
because be is taken along quietly and his intelligence 
has been appealed to at every step, as far as possible. 

3185. Mr. Coffey. — A great number of children 
leave school in the fourth standard; is not that so?— 
They do. 

8186. Is the fourth standard boy leaving school at 
present as well equipped in arithmetic as he was under 
the results system?— He may not have done quite as 
large Sums as they did before, but I think he practically 
does the same course. 

3187. But are not his multiplication and his division 
of money exercises limited to factors not exceeding 10? 
—That is in the programme, but the teacher can modify - 
it if he likes. 

8188. Why should he modify it if that secured him 
an excellent report— why should he trouble himself to 
get his pupils to multiply by 11?— I do not see very 
much in that. 

3189. I see a great deal in it. I am looking at it 
from the point of view of the children, and I think 
it is a painful thing to see a large number leaving 
school without being able to caleulate the price of 23 
yards of cloth at 3s. ll*d. a yard?-If I had to deal 
with a school in which a number of children were leav- 
ing in fourth standard, I would immediately suggest 
to the teacher the desirability of modifying the pro- 
gramme. 

3190. That would be your individual view, but- you 
have the programme?— In the programme the teacher 
is told that it is not a hard and fast rule, and that 
he should adapt it to his own circumstances, and, ot 
course, the teacher does that. 

But it is not the teacher that I refer to, but 
the wrong that is inflicted on the child, girl or boy, 
leaving the school without getting the equipment that 
they ought to get. That is really, if I may say so, a 
matter that personally has been troubling me since I 
came into this Inquiry— that limitation put upon the 
children by the programme. 

3191. The Chairman.— I should be obliged if you 
would read the precise words giving the teacher bberty 
to dealing with the programme, for I have no heard 
them vet You havo given the substance, but can you 
g^vem^ the precise woSs?-" It should be re = b^d 
that the programmes, especially in elementary 
science, cooker,, and drawing, represmt toe 
requirements, and the, are not insisted on to toon 
entirety, except in favourably circumstanoed schools. 
Teachers who consider that the circumstance of them 
schools render it impossible to compass 
gramme, are required, subject to the manager s 
SZmd to prepare a modified programme of 

instruction, which should set forth Jull, 
aimed at in each subject. This : modified SSto 

by shortening the general syllabus, and distributing 
the remainder over the standards. 

3102. That is to give leas than the programme 
requires? — Yes. ... 

3193 If the teacher is not able to come np to that 
sSriV-Ttat is, the whole programme, yesi but 
tberi they are told that the, can modify the p.o- 

”“194. They, can Shim ‘me 

way? — That is a mistaken iaea. 
nrettv well aware of that. .... ... 

3195. But read the lon’elsTwhere 

parttcular extract, bu ‘ h ajj you may take it 

from’mel’as "far^asmy experience goes, does not grieve 
the teachers at all. 
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3196. Mr. Coffey. — I consider it is a grievance 
to the pupils. I do not mean that it is any grievance 
to the teacher or inspector, but I look on it as a 
grievance to the child of the poor man, who has no 
place else to go to but the National school, that he has 
to multiply only by 10? — Bub the teacher has taught 
children to multiply by higher figures in the fourth 
standard, and since they are able to do that the whole 
spirit of the thing is that he should go on, that he must 
not content himself with that. 

3197. Mr. Harrison. — Does it not come to this, 
that any limitation in the programme to a certain 
set of numbers is rather a foolish one, because it 
suggests to the teacher that he should stop there at 
the end of the year. Wo had the same thing in 

England, and I think we nil thought it was a mistake? 
— I will tell you what I believe was the origin of 
setting this limitation. It was to meet any 
mechanical work that was done in the schools, and 
that we have not succeeded in getting out of the 
schools. Now, you see here in the second standard 
programme in arithmetic 

Mr. Coffey. — Take the third standard, where you 
limit them to adding sums not exceeding a pound — I 
never could see the point in it, except that the children 
of the National school were never to have anything to 
do with a pound. 

8197a. Mr. Henly. — And in no case to go beyond 
999 in subtraction? — When children were taught to do 
subtraction, for instance, a very common type of 
question was this, to put on the board 84678765, and 
74328794. That sort of thing was written on the 
blackboard for them, and that was their work in sub- 
traction. 


3198. Mr. Harrison. — I quite agree with you? — 
And it was in order to prevent this sort of thing. I 
believe that was the origin of the effort, to keep these 
numbers small, and to make the children see the 
practical value of the work. 

"3199. Mr. Coffey.— W hy in the third class do you 
limit the children to the addition of sums that do not 
exceed a pound? — I am sure there are things in the 
programme that are capable of improvement. 

3200. Mr. Harrison. — Would it not be better if it 
ran this way: — "Teachers should use small numbers, 
and never use numbers which arc beyond the children’s 
comprehension "? — That is in the Notes to Teachers, I 
think. 

3201. But there you do distinctly limit them. You 
say they must not exceed, and that is an unfair limi- 
tation on the teacher? — Well, a good teacher, as a 
matter of fact, would probably brush it aside, and he 
does brush it aside. 

3202. Mr. Coffey. — I wish to have from you, as a 
chief inspection officer of the Board, whether you 
think it necessary to examine the pupils in the 
schools? — Yes. 


3203. Bub do you know that it is open to an inspec- 
tor, under the tone circular of June, 1911, in fact, it 
is suggested, that without asking a question in the 
school, he may lower the merit mark?— Yes, on inspec- 
tion alone. 


8204. I don’t know whether it is done, but, at all 
events, it is open to an inspector to lower the mark 
without asking a single question in the school. Is 
that so?— Yes. 


8205. Do you think that is defensible ?— I think 
there are circumstances in which it would be possible 
to do that. 1 

3206. If it be possible for a senior inspector to 
lower the mark of a school without asking a single 
question and you say it is, do you think that position 
defensible? Vo<- 1 


3207. Could you give us some grounds on which y 
think it could be defended ? — Well, supposing t 
school is marked “good,” we. will say, and you coi 
into the school and you find the discipline very h 
and the school very dirty, and the pupils ‘m« 
unkempt than they should be— I mean that you fi 
no indications of supervision on the part of 1 


teacher with respect to these points, that the training 
is evidently defective and slovenly, and all that, that 
in itself, would be an indication that the school was 
not a good school. 

3208. Even though it had been a good school pre- 
viously? — Yes, if you suppose those conditions to 
exist. 

3209. But can you conceive such circumstances 

arising which would bo entirely accidental? Of 

course, if I knew they were accidental I would not 
alter the mark. 

3210. There is another statement in the circular 
that the lowering of the mark should be rather for 
deterioration of tone than for any defect in the 
acquisition of knowledge; the exact words arc — 11 how- 
ever satisfactory the progress in mere book work may 
be.” That it should be rated ns low, however satis- 
factory the progress in mere book knowledge may 
seem, if the school makes an unfavourable impression 
as regards tone — do you think that defensible? — What 
do you mean by “ low ” — is it comparatively lbw? 

3211. Well, "low" is the word, not "comparatively 
low.” I am quoting from the circular? — Of course, 
that is, I take it, what you moan. It does nob mean 
that the children are well up in their programme, 
but that the school is to be marked “middling.” 

3212. That if it has been a good school the mark 
should be lowered— if it makes an unfavourable im- 
pression on you? — I would if I believed that the school 
was not up to the standard at which it is marked. 

3213. No matter how well the pupils acquitted 
themselves in book knowledge? — Of course, you see 
the two things go together, and it is not very fair to 
divorce the one from the other. The training and 
the tone, and all that, are wedded to the type of 
teaching, and to the proficiency generally, and it is 
very hard to separate the two altogether. 

3214. Mr. Harrison. — Is not the condition there 
contemplated one that practically has never occurred? — 
It is. That is what I say. It is a case that is not 
likely to arise. 

3215. You have never known a ease in your 
experience? — I cannot recall one. 

8216. Mr. Coffey. — Not in liis own personal 
experience. I don’t suppose that Mr. O'Connor could 
report such a cose, but wo uro considering the value 
of the inspector’s lowering of tlio mark, just 
on his impression of the school, without giving any 
reason why It should be lowered? — They would always 
give the reason, undoubtedly. 

3217. It would take a vory large body of evidence, and 
very strong evidence, to satisfy mo that any inspector 
of the Board would do wilful injustice to a teacher, 
but in regard to this tone, circular, I had already 
formed a strong view, and the evidence that we 
have had so far rather strengthens the view I had 
formed, that injustice was inevitable? — I do not agree 
with that, Mr. Coffey. That does not agree with my 
experience at all — not in the least. 

3218. On the question of examination, don't you 
think it would be a privilege to each individual child 
to be questioned? — A privilege? 

3219. Yes? — But each child is questioned. 

8220. That may be in your experience? — Oh, no, 
you may talco it that in most cases the child is 
questioned. They arc not examined in detail all 
round about as before. 

3221. Mr. Wyse yesterday quoted something from 
evidence of mine in connection with the results 
system, and he quoted it, I think, rather as a score 
against me, drawing the inference, as I believe he did, 
from my questions, that I was favourable to a rever- 
sion to the results system, but, as a matter of fact, 
I looked on the results system 20 years ago with the 
same disfavour as I do to-day. Then, as now, I had 
the idea that there should be class examination? — Well, 
of course, there is class examination. 

3222. But class examination, I think, Bhould be by 
the. inspector? 

The Chairman. — But by whom is the class exami- 
nation you refer to conducted? — Well, of course, the 
inspector does the class examination, but the teacher 
also does it in detail. 
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3223. And makes a report on it? — The teacher does. 

3224. Mr. Coffey. — I was referring to class exami- 
nation bv the inspector? — I was referring to that also 
now. The inspector does examine the class, but the 
formal examination is done by the teacher. 

3225. What are the improvements in the subjects of 
grammar and geography? — A decided improvement is 
that we have got rid of the old parsing for every school 
in the country. 

3226. Well, there are a good deal of people who 
think that getting rid of parsing was not an improve- 
ment? — For children who are going to deal with the 
spade and mind cows, I do not see that there was 
very much advantage in putting them through all the 
drill of parsing. 

3227. I t hink the intelligent teaching of the parts 
of speech was the first place where the children were 
really made to think. That, however, is nob the point, 
but what right has the National Board to limit the 
mental equipment of the children? — We do not limit 
it. 

3228. You do if they are not taught grammar and 
are not taught geography?— They are taught geography. 

3229. Of a diSerent class? — Yes. 


3230. But they do not get opportunities for learning 
geography? — They do. 

3231. But it is not what it was?— Oh, no. It is 
better in my opinon. 

3232. Do you think that a sixth class boy leaving the 
National school at the present time knows as much 
geography, or nearly as much geography, as such a 
boy did in the results days? — It depends on what you 
call geography. Do you mean does he know as many 
places, as many names? 

3233. Is he as well able to prepare for a Civil 
Service examination? — That is a diSerent thing 
altogether. 

3234. Why should not the children of the National 
school have the opportunity of preparing? — Geography 
is not a case of memorising names. That is what they 


did in the old times. 

3235. But is not the training of memory very 
important? — The training of the memory to learn off 
names of that kind is not of great importance. 

3236. It is rather an addition than a test? — I do not 
know that learning off names is any addition to the 
memory. I do not think it would help you to 
remember all things. 

3237. It brings up a boy to face difficulties? — But 
he is turned on to other things that are more useful- 

3238. Singing?— Well, yes, I should say so. 

3239. Is singing essential to success in the world? — 
I would not say that it was essential. 

3240. The Chairman.— B ut have you known 

instances where it contributed to sucess? — Yes. 

3241. Mr. Coffey. — In the case of a farmer's boy, is 
drill essential to getting on — time is spent in drill? — 
There is, yes. 

3242. Is drill essential to success? — Essential? 


3243. Yes?— Is it an addition to a boy to have a 
healthy body? 

3244. But boys or girls are not sent to school for 
the cultivation of the body? — They are. 

3245. I do not agree with that? — But certainly you 
must attend to their health or you cannot improve 
their minds. 


3246. But the boys in the country sohools in Ireland 
get physical exercise enough without spending time on 
drill. I do not say wasting their time, but spending 
time, for my idea is that all these things are very 
good, and even paper-folding and wire-bending are in 
this way good, but my difficulty is the time? — The 
relative value of that is your trouble? 

3247. Yes, whether the time of the children could 
.not be better employed? — Well, that is what _ we 

thought of too, and I consider that it is of very little 
use to a boy to learn off a lot of geographical names. 
That is what we are talking about. I think it would 
be far better that he was, for instance, trained to 


read a page more intensely than he did before, and 
that certainly has been done. There is no com- 
parison in the world between a boy’s ability to master 
a page now, and acquire the information contained in 
it, and in the old days. 

3248. Are they tested on the same kind of pages? — 
I do not understand that. 


3249. Are there the same standard readers? Take 
the sixth book in 1895 and the sixth book to-day, are 
they the same standard? — The sixth class book in the 
old days was altogether too difficult. 

3250. Then you cannot say that the reading has 
improved? — I can. 

3251. No, because the reading would be quite as 
good (granted suitable books) in the old days? — Not 
at all. 

3252. Why do you say that? — Because they paid no 
attention whatever to the matter. We had A, B, C', 
D, and E, and you were marked on E. That was 
mechanical reading, and that being read accurately, 
you got your money. The boy took up the book and 
read it out, and if he read it accurately he got his 
mark and the teacher got his fee. Then there was A, 
which was for the meaning and explanation of the 
matter, and did not count for much, so naturally 
the teacher concentrated on the mechanical reading. 
So much did he do so, and with such success, that in 
some Irish-speaking districts they were able to read 
these English books, of which they didn’t understand 
a tittle. 


3253. But when you talk of the improved reading 
and intelligence now, as compared with then, does it 
not admit of the explanation that the books at the 
present time are very much more easily grasped?— 
No, that is not the point. 

3254. Are the books not easier at the present time? 
— I will bring out the point that you want now. Give 
me a class in one of the very good schools in the 
circuit that I have left, and let me take this sixth 
reader, and even take a difficult lesson for the lessons 
that are in it, and I would say to the boys— “Open 
your book and read the first two sentences there in 
that lesson. Read it slowly over to yourself, and 
be able to tell me in a moment what ideas or what 
information you have gained from it.” These boys 
will set themselves to read then, and I will tell 
them to close the book, and I will ask them, “What 
have you learned?” and “What have you learned?” 
and “Wllat have you learned?” and I will guarantee 
that if the lesson is not beyond them, those boys will 
reproduce for me the substance of the sentences that 
I have set them. 


3255. If it is not beyond them?— If it is not too 
difficult. Those boys will give the substance the 
information of the lesson. 

8256. Mr. Kettle. — What sorb of tilings were there 
in the sixth book?— They were pieces of philosophy. 

8257. The Chairman. — They were selections by 
Archbishop Whately?— “Trench on the Study of 
Words,” and Geology. The boys in the old days 
would not give me a word of the substance of the 
lesson. I would not get a syllable from them, that 
is, from the class generally, because there was no 
attention .paid to that point. 

3258. There is just one point more. I want to ask 
you whether you can give us any information _ on it. 

I marked it off at once in your precis, and it is very 
important and very interesting, because it_ struck me 
that the Education Office was going to anticipate this 
Committee. Can you give us any information as to 
what is meant by this paragraph from your •p^cis:— 
“ Proposals for the readjustment of the classification 
and marks of schools, and their bearing on awards 
and promotion are contemplated —it star ^ 

me, because I thought that the Education Office v as 
going to anticipate this Committee, and perhaps they 
Ire. Can you give us any information?-! can 
explain it, but, perhaps, not give you the information 
that, you want. I wrote this of myself, not as repre- 
senting the Office, and I wrote it in Coleraine, where 
I was working, without consultation with anybody, 

P 2 
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and, in addition, I wrote it in a hurry, because I had 
got a limit of time, and I expected that I was to be 
examined two or three days after. Mr. McNeill and 
I myself have been considering whether it would be 
possible to make some adjustment of the marks, that 
would lessen the difficult cases with regard to incre- 
ment and promotion. As I said before, in some eases, 
in seven or eight cases out of ten, the inspector has 
no trouble in marking a school, and in the other cases 
then we have the present arrangement, by which two 
inspectors have to confer together where there is any 
change of mark. There is another point that we are 
considering, a change in these marks. For instance, 
it is suggested that "very fair” should be put in (you 
see at present the "fair” does not carry increment, 
I understand), and that "very fair” should carry 
increment. Other suggestions have been made, but 
the thing is only under consideration. 

3259. The Chairman. — I suppose the officials above 
you are not responsible for this? — Not at all. 

3260. Mr. Coffey. — I hope you will consider with 
Mr. McNeill whether the merit marks could not be 
abolished altogether? — Yes. 

3261. And whether something the same as the 
minute that was prepared formerly, pointing out the 
good points as well as the bad points of the school, 
would not satisfy all purposes without labelling the 
school as " bad ” or 41 middling ” or " good ”? — I do 
not say that that has not been under consideration, 
too. I merely state that, that the general question of • 
meeting every difficulty as it arises has not been over- 
looked. 

3262. I note here the words, " unless the inspector 
tests the proficiency of the pupils there is nobody else 
to test the teacher's work”? — I say, from the point 
of view of superintendence, that the inspector is the 
one person. 

3263. No other man tests the work of the teacher 
except the inspector, is not that the fact? — That is so. 
Of course, occasionally the manager does. 

3264. But you realise that few managers inspect 
or test their schools systematically? — Yes. 

3265. So that we may take it that the testing of 
the schools is State testing, and nothing else? — That 
is so. 


3266, The inspector does this duty, and you say 
in the pr6cis of your statement that his discharge of 
this duty sometimes arouses dislike, and arouses hard 
words. You have discharged your duty, Mr. O’Con- 
nor, fairly and conscientiously, I believe, and the in- 
spectors of the National Board, as a rule, have done 
the same ; but do you think that if an inspector does 
ms duty conscientiously and sympathetically and cour- 
teously , as I think he ought, that he will ever eel 
hard words?— He will. Of course, all men are no! 

but you do ^ ^ ^ thftt y ° U gCt them S onerall Y 

3267. Mr. Kettle —I suppose there is no doubt u 

to the existence of serious discontent amongst the 
teachers?— I don t know how far "serious” might be 
emphasised. There is discontent. In reading the 
discontent t0 ^ conelusion thafc thore must be 

* war , Q > of *° urB 6» of thG attitude taker 
by the Irish National Teachers’ Organisation? Yes. 

-£69. are aware that they had so little con- 
fidenee in the National Board, and in the presenl 
system of inspection, that they would not tendei 
evidence before this Committee except in public?— 
I am aware that they refused to give evident 

thffif iw L-W ^ y ° u wiU a S ree with me 
that if that attitude is taken up by a large body o: 
educated men it must have some cause?— Yes. * 

o,™!?' ' Vffl “P*-? ' ,ith me tb,t if ^ Teachers 

“■ “y , stmd «l°of from this Imjuir. 

"?"? ?*™‘ b ‘ serious d.seontentf—Tho me,, staujim 
aloof does not prove that there is discontent. 

8272. The etatment that fhej stand aloof becaus, 
not h nmv ><l1 “ ,hs Board doe 

ttev PT, **“?‘M«-The statement the 

tney stand aloof from this Inquiry- 


3273. That they refuse to tender evidence at this 
Inquiry except in public, because they think that if 
they tender it in private the National Board would 
penalise them — does not that prove serious discon- 
tent? — I do not see that it proves discontent. 

3274. Does it not prove the existence of serious 
discontent? — I do not know how you can connect the 
absence of teachers from this Inquiry with it, and 
make that an evidence of discontent. 

3275. Surely it is obvious? — It is not to me. 

3276. You take a very favourable view of tho work- 
ing of this system of inspection? — Yes. 

3277. I gathered from your evidence that it was 
nearly perfect? — I did not say that it was perfect. 

3278. But nearly perfect? — I said that there was 
a very fair approximation to uniformity. 

3279. And under that almost perfect system this 
discontent has arisen? — There is discontent, I under- 
stand. 

3280. But looking at it as a man of the world, do 
you not think that it points to a very serious discon- 
tent when the official organ of the teachers working 
under that system declares that they have so little 
confidence in the Board that they abstain, for fear of 
being penalised through inspectors if they tender 
evidence before a private Inquiry? — There is discon- 
tent, I know. 

3281. Very serious discontent? — Well, it is, if you 
call it serious. 

3282. Well, how would you reconcile the existence 
of discontent with an almost perfect system — how do 
you reconcile the two things? — The discontent may 
not be justified. 

3283. In your opinion is it? — I do not think that it 
is, as I have seen it expressed. 

3284. In your opinion, have the teachers any sub- 
stantial grievances? — They have nothing like the 
grievances that I havo seen stated in the Press. 

3285. Have they grievances? — They have, in some 
eases. According to what I have hoard hero to-day 
there is a grievance, in respect of the differences of 
standard between two inspectors. 

3286. Would you be able to tell me, from your 
wide experience, what the more important of their 
grievances are? — From my own personal experience? 

3287. Yes? — No serious discontent 1ms come under 
my personal knowledge. 

8288. Well, from wliat you learned from others? — 
From wliat I have learned here from Mr. Hculy, that 
there is a difference between two inspectors. One is 
hard, apparently, on the teachers, and tho other is 
easy. That is evidence of disagreement which would 
cause discontent. 

3289. Surely you, as chief inspector, know whether 
discontent exists amongst the teachers? — But you 
must remember I am only a short time chief inspector. 
I know from the papers that discontent exists, but I 
do not know that it is as serious as is represented. 
As far as my knowledge goes it is not. 

3290. Can you suggest any modification of the 
present system that will tend to remove that dis- 
content? — That is wliat I am explaining to Mr. Coffey. 
Certainly, as far as I know, wo in the Office are 
perfectly willing, and perfectly roady, to meet any 
case of discontent, and to give it tho most impartial 
and fair treatment, and where wc find weakness in 
our system we are at once keenly interested to sea 
what we can do to remove that weakness. 

3291. I should be perfectly willing to believe that 
every individual inspector and every individual officer 
is quite anxious to do that? — Yes, and corporately. 
Take them together. 

3292. But supposing tho system is in itself vicious? 
—Yes? 

3293. Does not this tone circular form the founda- 

tion of the whole system of inspection; is not that 
the_ governing document? — It is an important 

document, yes. 

3294. Now, do you still adhere to the view that 
that sets up a sound educational idea? — I do; that 
the training^ of the child plus the teaching is the 
important thing to look after. 
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3295. You know this sentence, “Where the tone is 
good, deficiencies in the acquisition of knowledge, even 
defects in methods, may be to some extent disre- 
garded”? — Yes. 

3296. Do you think that it is sound psychology to 
suppose that pupils could acquire good intellectual 
and moral habits without acquiring knowledge and 
information? — The two things must be taken together. 
They cannot be separated. 

3297. Then the suggestion of separation there is 
false psychology?— It is, as far as it may be so inter, 
preted, but the two things go together. 

3298. The circular indicates an utterly unreal separa- 
tion? — It is an unreal separation. 

3299. I think this is one of the most brilliant and 
one of the most wrong-headed documents I ever saw 
in my life. It is stated here that tone is almost 
indefinable? — Yes. 

3300. But it is the tone of the school that deter- 
mines the merit mark of the school? — Not altogether. 

3301. Substantially? — Not altogether. It has to be 
taken together with proficiency. 

3302. But proficiency in mere book knowledge may 
be disregarded when the tone is good? — The two 
things are never, of course, separated like that. 

3308. But the inspectors are then applying as a 
test something that is almost indefinable. The 
inspector’s duty is to test a school in regard to some- 
thing that is almost indefinable? — The inspector’s duty 
is to take the training of the children and the teaching 
together, and these two thingB taken together make 
the tone. 

3304. I suggest to you that the system is vicious. 
Does, it occur to you that that circular affords a 
stalking horse to every inspector with a fad or pre- 
judice? — It does not. 

3305. That does not occur to you? — 'Well, it never 
occurred to me. I never looked upon it in that way. 

3306. I will ask you to look at it in another point 
of view for a moment. Can you refer me to any 
recognised authority on education who takes the view 
taken in the circular?— Not exactly as it is worded 
there. I cannot recall any. 

3307. And who makes that separation between the 
acquisition of knowledge and the acquisition of 
intellectual habits? — I do not think it was ever 
intended by the circular that they should be divorced 
in that way. 

3308. I suggest to you that in practice they can, 
that by an inspector they can?— I do not think go. 

3309. Take it from another point of view, that of 
the. impression that the school makes on the inspector. 
Is it not a fact of everyday knowledge and experience 
that the impression that A will make on B is quite 
different from the impression that A will make on C 
or A will make on D ? — In respect of what? 

2310. Of everyday life, the personal actions of 
people, . Is it not a fact of everyday knowledge? — The 
impression? 

3311- The impression that the person A will make 
■on the person B is different from the impression that 
the person A will make on the person C? — Yes. 

3312. I think that is a fact of everyday knowledge? 

3313. And this circular, I suggest to you, really 
puts the teacher at the mercy of the personal tempera- 
ment of the inspector? — I do hot agree with you. 

3314. I chanced to be speaking in Galway yesterday 
to a certain manager and he told me that the first 
inspector in a particular district was very much 
interested in nature study, and there was a very adroit 
teacher, who immediately provided himself with frog 
spawn and plants and glasses, and all that sort of 
thing. That lasted for a couple of years, and then 
the inspector was changed, and it became known that 
the new inspector was interested in mental arithmetic, 
whereupon the teacher said, “ Thank Heaven, I can 
now clear out all this rubbish,” and he cleared out 
the requisites of nature study?— I would not attach 
much importance to that. 


3315. But you believe it to be true?— I do not 
believe it to be true. I do not believe that anv 
inspector would be so foolish as to regulate the marks 
of a school by attention to nature study, frog snavn 
and the rest of it. ’ 

8316. I am not saying that in many cases in 
practice that circular has been so interpreted. What 
1 am suggesting to you is that it can be interpreted in 
that way / — I do not agree with that. 

3317. Even with that unreal separation between 
knowledge and tone?— No, it would never suggest 
iteeli to me- that any sensible man would do that 
What it simply means is that a temporary or 
accidental weakness in a particular subject should be 
met by success in the training of the children. 
x,r 3 f, 18, , If you use " trainin g" instead of “tone”?— 
. Well, that is, of course, what it is. Tone mean* 
training. 

3819. Well, will you advise the substitution of 
training for “tone" — but this tone circular is the 
very foundation of this inspection ?— We look upon it 
m that sense, that tone is training as apart from 
teaching, and, of course, the two things run into one 
another. 


. 3320. Mr. Coffey.— I think you said a "sensible 
inspector ? — I hope they are all sensible. 

8321. The Chairman.— It is partly withdrawn in the 
extreme form by a subsequent explanation made in 
one of the reports. Did you say that yesterday?— It 
is explained, I think, in the last paragraph of one of 
th© Commissioners’ reports. 

3322. It is explained, but explained away, is it not? 
— Explained away ? 

3323. Mr. Kettle. — Is there any serious objection 
to having any examination in the higher class for a 
leaving certificate? — We have that. 

3824. Have you? — Yes. 

3325. In all schools? — Yes, we have -a merit certi- 
ficate. 

3326. Mr. Henly.— B y whom is it given?— By the 
teacher and inspector. 

3327. Mr. Kettle. — On a formal examination? — The 
inspector is responsible for the reading, writing, 
arithmetic and geography, and the teacher for the 


rest. It is signed by the senior inspector. 

3328. Sir HinAM Wilkinson. — W here is that in the 


regulations? — I will read it for you. 

3329. The Chairman. — Can you give us the form? — 
The very form of it is here on page 78, Certificate of 
Merit in Ordinary Subjects, 10th Schedule. (Handed 
to Chairman.) 

3330. Mr. Kettle (having read text of form of 
certificate). — Is it a formidable -looking document? — 
Yes. 

3331. Do you know do parents attach any impor- 
tance to it? — They did. 

3332. Do business people attach importance to it? — 
They do in some places. 

3333. Mr. Coffey. — Have there been many of these 
certificates issued? — A good many. 

3834. Does every child who is qualified apply for 
one? — Yes, the teacher tells the inspector, or sends 
him a letter, that he has so many children to examine 
for merit certificate. 

8335. Mr. Harrison. — But as a matter of fact, it 
would apply to every boy in the school who is 
qualified? — In some places they do not attach any 
importance to it at all, and others are very keen 
about it. 

3336. It varies in different parts of the country? — 
Quite so. 

3337. Mr. Kettle. — You are in favour of annual 
increments against triennial? — Yes. 

3338. And they would be substantially automatic? — 
Yes. 


3339. That is to say if the work is ?— If the work 

is satisfactory. 

3340. Well, the danger of that system would be that 
it would not afford a stimulus? — That is so. 

3341. Do you think that such a stimulus would he 
afforded if you were to give the teacher some sort of 
a bonus on the basis of such a certificate as that 
coupled with proficiency? — Yes, that might be 
possible. 
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3342-8. It does not strike you as unworkable?— Well, 
it would bring this into more prominence, and, ot 
course, it would raise the question of an examination; 
but it is a point worth considering. I would like to 
consider it for a while. Repeat the question for me, 
if you please, that one about the bonus. 

8344. Mr. Henly.— Granting a bonus to the teaclier 
on the’ basis of the leaving certificate?— Yes. 

3345. And, perhaps, the proficiency attained in the 

bC 3346. You might have a grade certificate?— Yes. 

3347. Then that under the scheme of annual incre- 

ments would provide a sufficient stimulus? Yes; 1 
quite understand. , . „ , 

3348. Mr. Kettle. — The chief inspector s con- 

ferences me regarded as a very important means of 
securing uniformity? — Yes. . 

2349. And I gather that up to the present no official 
record has been kept?— No official record has been 
kept as far as I know. . 

3350. And no formal agenda paper has been issued/ 

—No formal agenda paper. . 

3351. And do you not think it would be advisable to 
make them more formal?— I always thought so. 

3352. And that an agenda paper should be issued/ 

3363. And that a fairly full report of the discussions 
should be kept? — Yes. 


3354. Mr. Coffey.— Am I right or wrong as to 
whether Euclid is not nearly so extensively taught in 
the schools at present as it was before 1900? — I would 
not like to answer that without looking it up. My 
impression is— and I can only give my impression 
from Cork — that mathematics are taught very generally 
now. I know that my colleagues would have about 
160 schools for mathematics. 

3355. You have not any statistics for Ireland as a 
whole?— No. 

3356. I have got an idea— perhaps wrongly— that 
the teaching of euclid and algebra, and anything like 
trigonometry, has largely disappeared? — We have no 
trigonometry at all. Euclid and algebra are taught 
very generally. 

3857. Mr. Henly. — Here I seo from the 77th Report 
that the number of schools in which mathematics were 
taught was 966? — What year is that? 

3358. 1910-11; 966 for all Ireland, And here in 
the report for 1905-0 you say in oue place : “ Irish and 
mathematics are the only extras taught. Mr. Cromie 
states that ‘ the former subject is taught in about 30 
schools, the latter iu less than half that number.' "?— 
I am giving you the tendency of the instruction at 
present. That is whnt we are working at; but, of 
course, there are a great many things that survive in 
spite of us. 


Mr. Walter J. Pubcell, Examiner, examined. 


3359. The Chairman.— Now, Mr. Purcell, I will ask 
you a few questions in explanation of this paper you 
have put before us with regard to the various classes 
of your duties. First of all, you are one of the three 
examiners of the National Board? — Yes. 

3360. And how long have you been in that office? — 
As examiner, since 1910. 

3361. And before that did you hold any oflice under 
the Board? — I was superintendent of the Correspondence 
Office before that. 

3362. How many years had you held that position? 
— Three years. 

3363. And before that?— Before that I was in charge 
of the Buildiug Department. 

3864. Dealing with the building of schools? — Of 
schools throughout the country. 

3365. Keeping the accounts? — No, carrying on the 
correspondence. 

3366. With the managers? — Managers, inspectors, 
aud the Office of Public Works. 

3867. And had you any office before that under the 
Board? — I was clerk in the Inspection Department, 
and with the Chiefs of Inspection. 

3368. And those are ail the offices you have held 
under the Board? — Yes. 

3369. And now with regard to the duties, of which 
you have given an enumeration here, were you the 
first examiner, or one of the first set of examiners, 
appointed? — No. 

3370. Was there a set of examiners before you 
entered on your office? — Yes. 

3371. Were they called examiners? — Yes. 

3372. They were a new creation? — In 1900 they 
were appointed. 

3373. And what authorities performed the duties of 
your department before the examiners were appointed? 
— The Chiefs oE Inspection. 

3374. I think it would be very important if you 
would elucidate your statement here, that we may 
have before us an exact idea of the duties (they are 
very important I know) performed by your body of 
examiners; if you will divide them into, first of all, 
duties connected with reports, aud then duties con- 
nected with letters. Now, will you please begin with 
the reports. The reports are almost all from 
inspectors? — Yes. 


8375. There is one class of general reports and 
another of reports of incidental visits? — Yes. 

3376. General reports are, of course, the important 
part of your work? — Yes, as regards reports. 

3377. Now, you give an enumeration of the points 
of those general reports that you have to review? — 
Yes. 

3378. Ou your second page you say you have to 
scrutiniso fully the condition of schoolhouses as to 
repair, attendance, accommodation, and equipment, 
trustworthiness, and coniplei^nioss of the school records, 
tho proficiency of the pupils, the efficiency of the 
teaching staff, and the observance of the Board’s rules. 

[ suppose that enumeration is exhaustive? — Yes, that 
is exhaustive. 

3379. Then you have to deni with tho minute of 
tho inspector, sotting forth briefly the result of in- 
spection. Now, copies of the minute arc transmitted 
by you, I presume, to the manager and teacher 
respectively of tho school concerned? — Yes. I direct 
that to be' done. It is actually transmitted by oue 
of the staff. 

3380. With a statement of the merit mark assigned, 
and also an extract from the general report, which 
may be of assistance to the manager and the teacher/ 


3381. Now, ou page 3 you seem to distinguish at 
least three clnsaes of reports which are dealt with 
differently. One is the case whore the teacher has 
been negligent in the performance of his duties to 
the pupils and in other particulars. Now, you include 
in your minute a censure in the form of admonition 
or reprimand as tho circumstances may require. That 
is in page 3, first paragraph? — Yes. 

3382. What I want to ask you is this— is that repri- 
mand or censure of yours a final matter? — Yes. 

3383. That settles tho matter?— That settles the 
matter. 


3384. It docs not go up to the Secretary or Resident 
Commissioner? — No, but tho Secretary sees it. B- e 
has to sign the letter conveying tho censure. 


8885. It is countersigned by tlio Secretary? Yes. 
3386. And ho may exercise a cheek on tho examiner? 


3387. As a matter of fact, does the Secretary often 
exercise such a check? — Not very frequently, du 
sometimes he does. 
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3388. Then I go on to the last sentence of the 

paragraph, where you say that cases of gross and 
persistent inefficiency, likely to be -visited with dis- 
missal, are not dealt with by you, but by Mr. Wyse? 

Yes. 

3389. And then they are communicated, I daresay 

if necessary, to the Resident Commissioner? Yes. ’ 

3390. Then you say that if a teacher is reported" for 
serious falsification of the school records he is given 
an opportunity of forwarding to the Commissioners a 
statement in his defence, and you then consider the 
whole case in connection with the teacher’s statement, 
and you get a further report if necessary from the 
inspector. Is not that so? — That is so. 

3391. And then you prepare a minute of the action 
to be taken. But looking at these words again, I do 
not perceive that when you have received the further 
report from the inspector, that further report is sent 
to the teacher for remarks by him? — No. 

3392. It is not? — No. 

3393. You decide the case after receiving the second 
report from the inspector?— We then decide the case. 
We do not always require a second report, unless there 
is something that requires to be cleared up. 

3394. I have taken the case where you do refer 

the matter as one of doubt to the inspector? Yes. 

3395. And then you decide on the inspector’s second 

report without referring to the teacher? — Yes as a 
rule. ’ 

8896. And the minute is referred to the Secretary, 
who countersigns it if he agrees with you; and if he 
disagrees with your judgment it is submitted to the 
Resident Commissioner for his approval; that is, if 
he disagrees with your judgment he sends it up to 
the Resident Commissioner?— Whether he agrees or 
disagrees he will bring it to the Resident Commis- 



3398. Now that is the regular and unvarying 
practice of your official body?— Yes. 6 

8399. Now we come to the second head, of letters, 
hirst of all, there is a class of letters over which you 
nave no control, apparently, from managers, requesting 
promotion and increments of salaries for their teachers. 
“ u ,?° ?£* de al with that class of letters. That is 
lor Mr. Wyse? — Yes. 

3400. Secondly, there are letters from managers en- 
closing appeals from teachers against reports of in- 
spectors, and thirdly, letters from managers or others, 
containing complaints about teachers. Well, of course 
letters under the first head, as I have said, are not 
dealt with by the examiners, but by Mr. Wyse ; but I 
come now to the second head, and it is very important, 
vvnen an appeal _ against an inspector’s report comes 
before the examiner, he refers the appeal to the in- 
spector concerned for such observations as he may 
have to offer. Well, when, that report comes, it is 
again received by the examiner, who writes a minute 
of the action to be taken and he refers it to the sec- 
retary just as before?— Yes. 

ww The ” 01 ?“ I ” or ? 1 Ai not rail (or tie 

teachei s remarks on the inspector’s second report?— 


iainlno* H ° n , te the tt * lrd letters eon. 

tammg complaints against teaoliers. First, there i, 

soI-tIs 0 * * Complamt ,tom 1118 manager, is not th.l 

shoohl" th -“ ¥ i! » s 8 nil 8 , whether 

he is nran.if?. 1 ’ 3 ’- 0rder8d hy the Commissioners 
is in th P S' 1 to .P'" s t ? rmal evide< > 88 . and H the replj 
an th ° lne I ,Rctor >» directed to hold 

CsnSto S' ■ ™ a ? '“P 8811 *. I »sk, is that?- 

Usually the inspector m charge of the section, 

in S c£™ h „f t rt'- **“ ‘“P™ 4 ” w* 8 ”11 he immediatelj 
n cnarge of this particular school? — Yes. 3 

3405. I wanted to be sure?— Oh, that is so. 

circuit? ” 0t the senior inspector of the 

tb f inspector in charge of the school 

the sis %**!!*& Seri0us char 8 e > we might ad 
vne senior inspector to report. 8 


3407. But this is the point I wanted to emphasise, 
that when an inquiry is held, it is the particular sec- 
tional inspector in charge of that school who conducts 

that inquiry, is that so? That is so; unless, as I 

say, the charge is a serious one, and in that case, pro- 
bably we would request the senior inspector to eo 
there. 6 

3408. When a complaint is made by a person other 
than the manager, a copy of the letter is sent to the 
teacher and manager for the manager’s remarks, and 
if the manager and teacher should show that the 
charge is groundless, or that the fault is only venial, 
a suitable minute disposing of the case is made by the 
examiner. If, however, it appears that further inves- 
tigation is needed, the inspector is directed to hold 
an inquiry? — Yes. 

3409. And the same question applies there, it is 
the sectional inspector in charge of that particular 
school who holds the inquiry? — Yes. 

3410. Now, your body of examiners have to decide 
whether the charge is groundless, or the teacher’s 
fault venial, or whether the ease is one which calls 
for further investigation? — Yes. 

3411. The inspector is the inspector of that parti- 
cular school, the sectional inspector?— Yes. 

3412. Not, as a rule, the senior inspector? — Not 
unless the case is very serious. 

8413. Now, will you give us au idea of the mode in 
which that inquiry is conducted?— The inspector gives 
notice to the manager and teacher, and any other 
parties concerned, of the date on which he proposes 
to hold the inquiry. It is usually held in the school 
room. The person complaining makes his charge, and 
brings forward his witnesses. The teacher puts for- 
ward any rebutting evidence and his witnesses are 
examined. The inspector takes down all the evidence, 
and each, sheet of evidence is signed by the witness, 
and the inspector forwards his report of the whole 
cake. 

3414. Mr. Kettle. — It is not a sworn inquiry? 

Oli, no; we have no power to hold a sworn inquiry. 

3415. The Chairman. — Will you please continue 
now? — The inspector then furnishes his report to us 
and appends the minutes of evidence. 

3416. And does he give you his idea of what the 
decision should be? — Sometimes he expresses his con- 
clusion. 

3417. But not always? — Well, pretty nearly always. 

3418. And what do you do with tne report of the 
inspector?— Well, I read the report and all the evi- 
dence ; I put it on one side and take a day or two to 
consider it, and then I write my minute and send it 
on to the secretary, who also considers the report and 
evidence, and then takes it to the Resident Commis- 
sioner. 

3419. You state -that after careful consideration you 
write a minute recommending what action should be 
taken?— Yes. 

3420. Now, does that recommendation of yours go 
further than the secretary or the Commissioner? — It 
goes further than the Resident Commissioner if the 
case is a serious one. 

3421. Does it go on to the Board? — Yes, if it 
involves loss of salary or fine or anything of that sort. 
But if it is merely a matter of severe reprimand it does 
not go to the Board. 

3422. The Resident Commissioner would be the per- 
son to decide whether it should go before the Board? 
— Yes. 

3423. Mr. Coffey. — Does a reprimand go to the 
Commissioners? — No, 

3424. Fine or dismissal does? — Yes. 

3425. Reprimand does not? — No. 

3426. The Chairman. — I think just one or two other 
things remain. In the case of letters from managers 
making complaints against the teachers, what would 
they be generally like? What would the charges 
generally be? — Well, the charges, for the most part, 
arc punishing children with undue severity. 

3427. And ‘that charge would come from parents 
originally? — From parents, yes. There are very few 
cases of immorality, drunkenness, or anything of that 
kind; very few. 

3428. And then do you deal with complaints against 
managers? — Yes. 
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, , , j 9 Oh 3450. When were they first appointed? — 1900. 

3429. Eor neglect of their particular dut 8451. Who were the first examiners?— Mr. Hand, 

be !? r ® “Quinta as a rule? What my immediate predecessor, and a Mr. Day. 

3430. What are those co p > k the 3452. What experience had they?— Mr. Hand and 

do they relate to— I suppose _ P Wl ._ jj u y had both been clerks and superintendents in 

building or want ofproper | P ® J he cou j itioll o£ t h e inspection department for a very long time. Mr. 

are statements in * e P° rt “ walls or roof, and Hand held the office of private secretary to the Resi- 

the building, the soundness of the wans or , ^ Uommisgioner previou8 i yi too. 


3431. You have to do evidently with a very impor- 


3453. Mr. Coffey. — When wus Mr. Hand private 
oretary? — When I came there in 1878 he was private 


oaoj.. .Lou uavo ~ y , . i j ea i secretary? — When I came there in lo/o he was pr 

Sid* that* is how ffiese^eports about the Equipment secretary, and for some years afterwards. 

and that is how tnese i repm t i ^ 5454. Sir Hiuam Wilkinson.— You say: “It 


Be' to 2L in wH 

have to go over an i.uoau 1 . . w j.: ok are is governed by the Boards rule and practice, the ex- 

inquiries about _buil^ g, „„„„**'* nrr.vinp.ft 9 Yes. aniiuer himself directs the action.” Now, could you 

refer to any of the rules which you conceive it your 


supposed to be in the manager's province?— Yes. 
3432. How do you regard these as aifectiug the posi- 


3432. How do you reg Ms sal ® Qr pro . t i u ty to carry out?— Yes, the rules generally; if any 

tion of the teacher. Wit fc J. al f (1 j violation of rule is brought before me in tbe inspec- 

r r sl- i- *; “ - - *-7 - * 

st 62 -®? zrjrsXTsi 


to Mr. Wyse, with reference to promotion 
ment? — Yes. _ r 


violated. 

3456. You say : “ If, however, the question is one 


„ ,, „ i,r,. Tjr_..9 v- a 3456. You sav : it, however, tne question is one 

3435 And do^on' Se anything them before you requiring special consideration or involving doubt as 

3435. Ann no you no y ~ a auestion of to the course to be followed, the examiner refers his 

« a. dll « Z £L2SZ \ mtaute br th. .pp»v„l and sonntetaigiiatata of th. 
tne promotion wr Jaratinn Mr Wvse sends secretary, who, if necessary, obtains the further 

forthMe C °reports P They cover a period of three years, approval and countersignature of the Resident Com- 

f™ HJjLk bv me ereviouslv. mission,*.'' Does lie always obtain taat , or does lie 


'SZSZZ&fZ KE- Contaiasion.t , nee.?. 

Lr3eene'talfv“ r “ % Pr “ eed “s«7. Vfitho.it troubling th. Commissioner ?-Som,. 
fl °3438 Are thej frequent in jour experience , or prettj times lie regards himself as quite able to deal with the 

frequent, about pinisUing children with undue matter without bringing it to the Eeeident Commis. 

"S'ttS; the general complaint?-*... Oomrj-Bot the matter of reprimand 

8440. Now, there ii one other tiling. It came out or censure is dealt with bj the examiners themselves! 
iu evidence, I think, here that it was rather felt as a Yes. . , 


grievance by the teachers that there was a consider- 
able delay in dealing with these matters, and particu- 
larly in the case of appeals? 


3459. Without any reference to the secretory as a 
rule? — Without any reference to the secretary. As I 
said, he signs the letter, mid in that way ho can 


Mr. CoFFEY.-And that the delay in the sending out exercise a chock over the oxmninor 
of the minute precludes the appeal. 3400. Mr. Henly. ) ub y • 

The Chxiumxh. — M r. CoHoy has- stated it ex- he be presented with at Uto »mlo time in i fte evening 
aetly ; tint the delnj in sending the minute boo. to "hen you would go to In, nf— That I could not say 

the manager aud teacher practically precludes an , , , , „ , . 

appeal in some cases. Now, yon have to deal with 8481. But a large number? -I presume 
over 8,000 schools?-les. hirge number to sign. I foully “uld not say. 

8441. And the three exominm divide those schools ««3. I moan that it is not a more isolated letter 
into three equal parts?-?... ‘hat is brought to h,m?-N>>, not at all. 

3442. And you are dealing with the same block , 8163 The CnxmsiXK.-A.id doe, he olton aend yra 

always? Yes. back any of these with n view to yom reconsideration 

3448. Is that excessive work? — Yes. of your decision?— Oh, no; very 

3444. Are the three examiners equal to it?-Oh. 3464. Sir Hiuam Wilkinson.-" The examine! re- 

yes; they are equal to it; but it requires incessant f erB * us minute. When you rcfei your m y 
application. lmvo not drafted your lottor to tlio teacher?— Oh, no, 

3445. Are they numerous enough to deal with all I <1° not draft any letter to the teacher. A clerk frames 

this wnrlf?— Tlie.v are. The. rennrta are never delayed the letter from the minute that 1 write. 


this work? — They are. The reports are never delayed the letter from 


by tbe examiners. Reports are usually dealt with' by . 3465. What clerk?— One of the clerks in the inspec- 
the examiners on the day they receive them. tion department. ., . . 

3446. And whatever the cause may be, the cause of 3466. In your department? res; it 1 y 

the delay is not iu your office? — No. parturient. .... . 

3447. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Iu dealing with those 3467. No further direction from the secietary 

questions that you havo got to deal with, will you necessary before that letter is drafted ?— JNo. 

kindly point out to us the regulations which you have 3468. If you are m doubt, do you ha e 

to take into consideration? — In dealing with the re- drafted and submitted to the secretary, oi J 
port, I act on the facts reported by the inspector. I mit the minute first and say that you are niuouohf- 
assume that he reports to the best of his judgment ** w„ wer ? *? ^ ou ^ fc * wo,, } < * m ’t* nA f S o 

the state of the sehool as he found it. The first con- 3469. And say you are m doubt? No, I 


sideration I keep before me is the welfare of the chil- * **“**“ — 

dren attending the school, whether they are receiving gets it, and I never refer any case to the secietary 
the instruction and training to which they are entitled. 11 import, except there is some importan p 
If there is any slackness or inefficiency, I take the which there may bo a room for difference P , ' 
action that I deem best calculated to arouse the teacher 3470. And what form does your reference a 
to a sense of his duty. way of writing?— Wo bring under the managci s notic 

3448. Can you refer us to any rules generally on aa y- tho inefficiency of the teacher. ... * 

the subject which you have before you in sending 3471. But have you a form of minute or anyt g 
these letters to tho teachers?— Well, it is laid down 0h > 310 ’• 1 writs each minute according to the circum 
in the rules that the Commissioners may take such stances of the case under consideration. 


3469. And say you are in doubt? — No, I do not say 
I am iu doubt. He assumes I urn in doubt when he 


penal action as they may deem necessary. 0*1.4. Lima, ui laying m ucimo vuo j , . 

3449. Are the examiners mentioned in the regulation write a note, saying : “ Here is a minute, and I reques 
at all? — No, they are not mentioned in the regulations, your consideration of it ”? — No, I do not do that. 


3472. Then, in laying it before the secretary, do you 
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3473. What do you do? — I write a minute of the 
action that I consider necessary and send it down to 
him, and he reads it over and countersigns it, if he 
approves of it, and if he does not approve of it, he 
makes such alteration as he considers necessary. 

3474. Mr. Coffey. — Those arc special eases, where 
you are in doubt? — Yes. 

3475. The Chairman. — You only send them when you 
ai’e in doubt? — I am speaking now of the action on re- 
ports when I am in doubt. 

3476. Mr. Coffey. — You stated that a reprimand or 
censure in an ordinary case is dealt with by the exami- 
ner himself? — Yes; that is so. 

3477. Without any reference to the secretary ? — With- 
out any reference whatever to the secretary, except in 
the way I have mentioned. 

3478. That the letter would pass through his hands? 
— Yes. 

3479. Sir Hibam Wilkinson.— Then the secretary 
knows if a minute is sent down to him and not a letter 
with it, that he has got to consider that minute? — Yes. 

8480. Now, the merit mark is on the report before you 
receive it? — Yes. 

3481. Do you consider whether the merit mark is 
deserved or not? — No; I must accept the inspector's 
statement on that point. 

3482. You do not examine the report generally to see 
whether the merit mark is a deserved mark; you tell 
us that you accept the inspector's statement? — Yes; I 
must accept the inspector’s statement, because I have 
no means of judging. 

8483. You do not attempt to judge whether the in- 
spector’s merit mark is deserved by the circumstances 
laid out in the report — do you follow me? — Yes; if I 
saw a marked discrepancy between the merit mark and 
the proficiency table, I might draw the inspector's 
attention to it and ask his observations. 

3484. Mr. Henly. — Have you • done so? — l! think I 
have done so in some cases — one or two cases, not very 
often. 

3485. Sir Hibam Wilkinson.— So that with the ex- 
ception of one or two cases, so far as the examiners 
are concerned, they do not check the merit mark in 
any way? — Oh, we see that the merit mark is con- 
sistent with the other statements in the report. 

3486. You told us that you had to accept the merit 
mark of the inspector, and that, if in one or two cases, 
you found that the merit mark was not in agreement 
with the proficiency you would send it back to the in- 
spector for observations, but you had done that in only 
one or two cases ? — Yes ; I very rarely find that there is 
any want of consistency between th© merit mark and 
the proficiency table. 

3487. The Chaiuman. — Still, you do consider it part of 
your duty to compare the merit mark with the detailed 
report? — Oh, yes, I do, certainly. I wish to convey 
that. That is part of what we look at. 

3488. Mr. Kettle. — That is almost the first thing 
that you would look at? — Yes. 

3489. Sir Hibam Wilkinson — Then we may take it 
that the inspectors have done their work so well that 
only in one or two cases that came within vour cognis- 
ance has the merit mark been discordant with the par- 
tieulars contained in the report? — Well, very few cases 
have occurred in which. there has been any inconsist- 
ency. 

3490. Well, now, can you give us any idea of what 
consistency is? Suppose that you get a .merit mark of 
“ ver y good,” what would you expect to find upon this 
general report 377A?* — I would expect that the profi- 
ciency in various subjects would be very good, and 
that th© terms of the minute would be consistent with 
that rating of the school. 

3491. With the proficiency? — Yes. 

3492. Mr. Henly. — Would you expect a " very good ” 
mark in each subject? — No, I would not expect a “ very 
good ” mark in each subject; because there are a lot of 
considerations to be taken into account in estimating 
the value of . a school. 

3493. Sir Hibam Wilkinson. — You mentioned the 
condition of the school as to repair? — Yes. 


H J°u found that the inspector’s report was 
that the school-house was in bad repair, would vou con- 
sider that in considering whether the merit mark was 
riglit or not?— No. I assume that the inspector has 
made due allowance for that in estimating his merit 
maik. I assume that the inspector has made due allow- 
anee for the condition of the school fabric and every- 
thing of that kind when assigning the merit mark. 

3495. Now, as to the adequacy of the accommodation 
and equipment, how would you take that into account? 
— lhat is a matter to be taken into account bv the in- 
spector in giving the merit mark. 


3496. But do you take it into account — you say you 
cheek the inspector’s report, and now I want to know 
what consideration do you bring to bear upon the report 
in seeing whether the merit mark is deserved or not. 
Now, it is not an answer to me to say that that is for 
the inspector; it is for you, and I should like to know 
what you do in those circumstances. 


The Chairman. — The last paragraph on page 2 of 
your precis states that the examiner will scrutinise the 
entire report, with particular attention to the condition 
of the schoolhouse as to repair, cleanliness, adequaev of 
accommodation and equipment, and I asked you a 
question about that also, as to what your particular 
function was? — Yes; my function with regard to the 
adequacy of the accommodation and the matters re- 
ferred to in the paragraph to which you call my atten- 
tion, is to ask the manager to take such measures as 
may be necessary to provide suitable accommodation 
for the pupils and to remedy any defect in the equip- 
ment. 


3497. Sir Hiram Wilkinson.— Well, now, what 
bearing has that on the merit mark of the school? — I 
do not consider the merit mark in connection with de- 
fects in the house and premises. The inspector is 
bound to take all those matters into consideration in 
assigning the merit mark, and I take it that he does 
so. 


3498. The Chairman. — Will you refer us to the par- 
ticular clause that requires him to pay attention to 
these? — Query 11 of the report says : “ As a result of 
your own inspection, and taking into account all the 
circumstances of the school, including the locality 
of the schoolhouse, the character of the pre- 
mises, the equipment of the school, the teach- 
iug staff, the social condition, and ages of the 
pupils, etc., and making due allowance for any adverse 
circumstances with which the teacher may have had 
to contend, classify the school under one of the follow- 
ing heads : — ‘ Excellent,’ ‘ very good,’ ‘ good,’ ‘ fair,’ 

‘ middling,’ or 1 bad.’ ” 

3499. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Do you know when 
this Query 11 was settled as it is now? — I have the 
previous one. 

3500. Let us have that? — It was somewhat different 
in 1904. That is the previous one. (Witness hands in 
paper).* After those words “ result of your inspection," 
it had “ and after examination of the record of 
previous inspections, and taking into consideration the 
locality of tho schoolhouse and premises, th© equip- 
ment of the school, the teaching staff, the social con- 
dition and ages of the pupils, classify the school under 
one of the following heads.” 

3501. Now there is nothing there about adverse 
circumstances? — No. 

3502. How long have you been in that position?— 
In 1910 I was appointed. 

3503. Then you had no experience previous to 1910 
of this examintion work? — Oh, yes, I had when I was 
with the Chiefs of Inspection prior to 1900. I was 
clerk to the Chiefs of Inspection. 

3504. But. only on the staff then? — Yes, that is all. 

8505. Do you know what then- practice with regard 

to the locality of the schoolhouse and premises was? — 
Well, there was no such thing as a merit mark in 
my time with the Chiefs of Inspection. 

3506. So that you cannot tell us how that operated 
as regards the merit mark? — No. 

3507. Your own experience began with 1910 really? 
— Yes, with this particular matter of the merit mark. 


* Vide Appendix IV. (1). 


* Tide Appendix IV. (7). 
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3508. Have you, perchance, a copy of any one of 
those reports filled up as a sample?— I have not one 

3509. i think it would be an assistance to us if we 

had half a dozen difficult ones?— I will bring the 
matter under notice. , r 

3510. If you would be good enough to do so. un 
you say if the examiner authorises the issue of a copy 
of this minute, that is the minute under 20.— yes. 

3511. This has a statement of the merit ‘“fti k 
assigned to the school by the inspector?— This is the 
form on which it is issued. (Paper handed m.) 

3512. Now, under the second head of this is a lull 
copy of the minute sent?— -Yes, a full copy of the 
minute as written by the inspector. 

3513. Can you give us any idea of the circumstances 
in which you send a reprimand? — Well, there should 
be persistent inefficiency or should be serious irregu- 
larities in the school records. 

3514. But you say that in eases of gross and per- 
sistent inefficiency you do not deal with the matter?— 
No, not in cases of gross and persistent inefficiency; 
but suppose a teacher were inefficient for the first 
time, wo would write a letter to the manager, urging 
him to increased exertion. Next year, supposing he 
had not improved, we would admonish him, perhaps, 
and remind him of the previous action taken. For 
the third year, should there be no improvement, we 
might admonish him again, or, perhaps, reprimand 
him. 

3516. There is a distinction between admonishing 
and reprimanding? — Yes, we regard a reprimand as 
the most serious thing, short of a fine or withdrawal of 
salary. 

3516. Mr. Coffey. — You use the word reprimand m 
that case?— We use the word “reprimand.” 

3517. Do you ever use the word “censure”? — Some- 
times. I do not use it, but I believe some of my 
colleagues do. 

3518. Mr. Henly. — “Withdrawal of salary” is a 
euphemistic way of saying “dismissal,” is it not? — 
Yes, it is the usual way we speak of it. Sometimes 
we withdraw the salary from the teacher as teacher of 
a particular school, but be is eligible then for appoint- 
ment to another school. 

Mr. Henly. — But that is not the usual meaning. 

3519. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Now, in writing this 
censure in the form of an admonition or reprimand, 
do you find any difficulty in arriving at what you 
should do, or have you rules for these things? You 
mentioned eases where inefficiency appears for the 
first time. Do you admonish then? — Oh, no; I merely 
ask the manager to urge the teacher to better work. 

3520. In the second case you admonish and in the 
third case you reprimand? — Well, I could not lay down 
a fixed rule. I must consider the circumstances of 
each case. We do not do it mechanically in that way. 

3521. Mr. Kettle. — There is no triennial scale? — No. 

3522. Mr. Henly. — Does the inspector frequently 
suggest the action himself? — Well, not very frequently. 
There is an old form of report of 30 years ago where 
the inspectors used to make a recommendation. There 
was official action recommended. There was a heading, 
“ Official action recommended.” That does not now 
appear in the form of the report. 

3523. “ Give particulars of any violation of rule not 
already referred to or other important matter requiring 
official notice. Note official action, if any, you consider 
necessary?” — That is in the general report, not in the 
incidental forms. 

3524. But the inspector himself recommends the 
action? 

Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — So that in this general report 
you have those words : — “ Give particulars of any 
violation of rule not already referred to. Note official 
action, if any, you consider necessary.” Do you con- 
sider that these last words, “Note official action,” 
refer to the particulars of violation of rule not already 
referred to or generally?— Oh, it refers generally. I am 
clear about that. 

3525. The Chairman.— A s a matter of fact, do you 
generally find that the inspector tells you what official 
action should be taken —The inspector rarely answers 
that query. 


3526. So that the decision rests with the examiner? — 
The decision rests with the examiner. 

3527. Mr. Kettle. — " Give particulars of any viola- 
tion of rule not already referred to or other matter 
requiring official notice. Note official action, if any, 
you consider necessary.” You are quite clear that that 
does not refer to some violation of rule not already 
referred to? — Oh, I am quite clear about that. 

3528. It refers to the whole thing?— It refers to the 
whole thing. 

3529. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — As a rule, then I take 
it from your auswer to the Chairman that when the 
inspector is called upon for a further report, that- fur- 
ther report, or the substance of it, is not communicated 
to the teacher? — It is for official information or for the 
information of the Board. 

3530. The Chairman. — You say that in case the 
teacher is reported for serious falsification , lie is afforded 
an opportunity of submitting a statement to the Com- 
missioners or explanation, and they consider the charge 
and the teacher’s statement with, if necessary, a fur- 
ther report from the inspector? — Yes. 

3531. That further report is not sent to the teacher 
for his observations?— No; unless there is any matter 
in the report that requires further clearing up. 

8532. It is not sent as a matter of course? — It is not 
sent as a matter of course. 

3533. It depends on you?— It depends on me and 
on the secretary. 

8534. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — It is not often sent?— 
No. 

3535. Mr. Coffey. — Do you recollect, Mr. Purcell, 
whether it has ever been sent? — Well, I think it has. 

I am sure it has, but I cannot recollect any specific 
case at present. 

3536. You cannot call to mind any case in which it 
was sent? — I could not, as so many cases pass through 
my hands. 

3537. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — Now, in the case of 
an appeal by a teacher against the report- of an inspec- 
tor, you refer the appeal to the inspector concerned 
for such observations as he may have to offer? — Yes. 

3538. That report is not sent to- the toucher. again?— 
Do you moan the. inspector's observations? 

3539. Yes?— We embody in u letter to the. manager 
the inspector’s observations on tlio points brought 
forward by the teacher. 

3540. And in that Jotter do you ask for a further 
statement of the teacher, or do you say what decision 
you have arrived at? — We say what decision we. havo 
arrived at. 

8541. Mr. Coffey. — You only send it ns closing the 
case? — As closing the case. 

3542. The Chairman. — Tlio teacher’s remarks have 
no effect on the decision? — Of course, it is open to 
the teacher to write a further letter through his 
manager. 

3543. Mr. Coffey. — I know, but liis case is closed? 
— The case is closed. 

3544. Sir Hiram Wilkinson. — You sometimes make 
a minute requiring an inspection by an officer of supe- 
rior rank? — Yes. 

3545. Does that often happen? — No, not very often, 
but I did not make any return of that. I have not 
considered how often it occurs. I have not looked 
into the question at all. 

3546. Your present recollection iB that it does not 
occur often? — I do not think wo have had very many 
cases of the kind, but I am not able to say with any 
accuracy. 

3547. Now it is a delicate question to put to you 
in a way, yet I cannot avoid it, and that is to ask 
you what is tlio experience that enables you to make 
these minutes and come to these decisions? — Well, at 
various intervals during my service prior to 1900, I 
was engaged with tlie chiefs of inspection, and during 
that time my work was very similar to tlio work 1 
am doing now. I wrote the minutes on the backs of 
the reports, and those minutes were initialled by the 
chiefs of inspection. 

3548. You wrote the minutes? — Yes. 


* Vide Appendix IV. (1). 
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3549. Were those by instructions from the chiefs of 
inspection, or of your own motion? — Of my own 
motion, and the chiefs of inspection checked these. 
They read over the minutes and initialled them if 
they approved of them. They were responsible, I was 
not. And in that way I got considerable facility in 
dealing with reports. I got a training under several 
chiefs of inspection — Mr. Sheehy, Mr. Molloy (after- 
wards Commissioner), and others. 

3550. Mr. Coffey. — Were not those minutes often 
simply copied from the inspectors' reports of the 
schools? — Oh, np. 

3551. Didn’t the inspectors at the results time make 
a report? — Yes. 

3552. A minute? — At that time there was no such 
thing as a minute as it appears under Query 26 of the 
present form of general report. What I mean by a 
minute in my previous reply is a minute of the official 
action to be taken on an unfavourable report, say. 

3553. I am referring to the ordinary reports. Were 
they not always prepared by the inspectors? — Oh, cer- 
tainly. 

3554. “ Write here a brief minute of the result of 
this inspection suitable for transmission to the 
manager,” is not that what is sent now, and what 
was sent in the results days? — No, a minute was never 
sent in the results days. 

3555. Indeed there was? — Not till very late in the 
results days, as far as my recollection goes. 

Mr. Henly. — I could produce a sheaf of them. 

3556. Mr. Coffey. — So could I? — Not in the early 
years of the results system. I could not tell the year 
in which the issue of the minute was started, but it 
was long after I came to the Education Office. 

3557. Sir Hiham Wilkinson. — You transmit a minute 
to the manager to go to the teacher containing what 
is in 26. You generally copy it in full? — Yes, it is 
copied in full. 

3558. And then, in addition to that, you have already 
made up your mind whether there is going to be a 
calling attention to the facts, an admonition or a 
reprimand? — Yes. 

3559. And under the chiefs of inspection, did you 
draw up minutes containing that? — Yes, I did. 

3560. As to admonition and reprimand? — Yes, fre- 
quently. 

3561. And then has there been any difference in 
practice from that time till now — am I to understand 
that, as a rule, under the chiefs of inspection it was 
their assistant who drew up the minutes, and that they 
approved of t-liem? — That is so. 

3562. And at that time you would have written an 
admonition? — Yes, but the chief of inspection was not 
responsible for the wording of it. 

3563. And I suppose they examined them all very 
carefully? — Oh, very carefully, at least I suppose they 
did; because it is a very serious matter to censure a 
teacher. 

3564. But at present you are responsible for cen- 
sures? — Yes. The work formerly done by the chiefs 
of inspection is now done by the examiners for the 
most part. 

3565. Mr. Kavanagh. — I want to clear my mind 
about one thing, as to the merit marks of a school 
and of the teacher. Are they quite separate from one 
another? — Well, there is a certain connection between 
them. If the merit mark of the teacher is good, I 
presume the merit mark of the school would be good. 

3566. But when, the inspector makes his report, does 
he put a separate mark on the school and on the 
teacher, or is it combined in one? — Oh, no, they are 
separate. 

3567. Now, in this report that you have handed in 
here, it is the merit mark of the school, and not of 
the individual teacher? — No. The merit mark of the 
teacher is not given there. It is given in the form 
of the general report, under Query 16. 

3568. Are they both sent in together to you? — Yes, 
they are in the same document. 

3569. Mr. Henly. — Is each teacher furnished with 
his own merit mark? — No. 

3570. That is a secret mark you have in your office? 

Mr. Kavanagh. — I t is a secret? — Well , up to the 

present it has not been communicated. 


3571. It is never communicated to the teacher? — 
No. 

3572. He doesn't know bis own merit mark? — No. 

3573. He only knows the merit mark of the school? 
— Of the school. 

8574. Mr. Henly. — Does the merit mark of the 
teacher vary from year to year, or is it permanent? — 
It varies as far as may be rendered necessary by bis 
conduct of the school, efficiency, and so forth." 

3575. Mr. Kavanagh. — Which of them determines 
the increment and promotion, which merit mark? — 
That is a matter that Mr. Wyse deals with. 

3576. But you could give me an answer? — I believe 
that the merit mark of the school determines the incre- 
ment of the principal, and the individual merit mark 
determines the increment of the assistant. 

3577. It is the mark in this report that you have 
handed us that determines the increment of the 
teacher? — Of the principal teacher. 

3578. Appeals come to you? — They come to us. 

3579. Can you tell us the average of appeals? — Well, 

I have not made that up. If the Committee wish I 
will. 

3580. You could not give a guess at all, are they 
many or few? — Well there are very few in my section 
of the country. 

3581. The Chairman. — Wliat is that? — That com- 
prises Portarlington, Limerick, Clonmel, Waterford, 
Kerry and Cork. 

3582. Mr. Henly. — And you hadn’t one in Clonmel? 
— We had some. 

3583. Mr. Kavanagh. — You say appeals are few? — 
Yes, in those circuits. 

3584. Have you only got to deal with certain cir- 
cuits? — That is all. The circuits are divided between 
the three examiners. 

1 3585. And does the Clonmel circuit come into your 
division? — The Clonmel circuit comes into mine. 

3586. And there are not many appeals from that 
circuit? — Well, I have not made out a list of them. 

I kuow there have been some. 

3587. The Chairman. — You have about seven circuits 
each? — About seven each. 

3588. Mr. Kavanagh. — Belfast does not come to 
you? — No, it does not come to me. 

3589. About the dismissal of a teacher, can a mana- 
ger dismiss a teacher? — The manager has full power to 
dismiss the teacher. 

8590. Irrespective of the National Board? — Irrespec- 
tive of the National Board; but if the teacher appeals 
under Buie 96 the Commissioners may investigate the 
ease. 

3591. And, of course, the National Board, on the 
other hand, can dismiss the teacher without reference 
to the manager? — Yes. 

3592. Mr. Coffey. — When a complaint is made by 
the manager of a school against a teacher, is the 
teacher supplied or furnished with a copy of the com- 
plaint? — He is, by the inspector. We do not commu- 
nicate directly with the teacher from the office. We 
refer the papers to the inspector with instructions to 
hold an inquiry. 

3593. You are anticipating me. I wanted to come 
to that later on. But before a formal inquiry, when 
the office receives a complaint from the manager 
against a teacher, does the teacher get a copy of that 
complaint? — No, not at that stage. 

3594. And he never gets a copy of it unless a formal 
inquiry is to be held? — No. 

3595. It appears to me to he very hard on the 
teacher? — In every case of a complaint by a. manager 
against a teacher an inquiry is held by the inspector. 

3596. But the teacher is not furnished beforehand 
by the office with the complaint? — No. 

3597. You said that there were only very few special 
matters that you thought it necessary to bring under 
the notice of the secretary before the letter was drafted 
and submitted to him for signature. Now what would 
be the nature of those special matters which you would 
think necessary to submit to the secretary beforehand? 
As a rule, they are dealt with by you yourself, and 
they only come before the secretary, as I understand, 
for his signature to the letter? — Yes. 

Q2 
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, . same 3625. You have no practical knowledge of the work 

3598. "With a number of other le some spe cial of a school?— No, I have never been a teacher, 
time, but I understood that , bmit a n fi uu tc 30213. And know nothing of the matter of the reports 

cases in which you thought it we , further than reading them in the office, and seeing 

first before the letter was drafted ^are Uiosc ^ ^ ^ otbpi . fe pcople interpreted them?-I have 
special eases? — I will give you a , under no experience except the experience 1 gained in the 

supposing the inspector a te Sof Education Office. 

the influence of drink in the schoo , b 3627. Mr. Henly. — \Ve have gob from you that large 


muu. 19 n, ii,. Kucretarv. numbers of appeals never reach the Conimissioners at 

3599. That would be referred?— To the MCivtaxy. u „ never ovo £ wuie to the secretary ?— No, I do not 

JTLfa witliiu som iuritdih. — ™ llri „„,a, „„a so 0„, 

‘‘“ool^Are'jou owaro thot thore^'v^moikcd Ml -Tig Mmidijhc •HRtagb but J0U to H „„ lta[ 

Sff’ggj* - — bj «>, b, ™,di, g 

W MM- But too yog yourself, “^“'“8 “‘SiiS" "ion Sfus’ that you homed tl.o minute!- 

reports, personally aware of it?— Oh, yes, i was await ^ 

of if- „ , i - ^ flif 3631. Give us an idea of the form that the minute 

3603. Did you call anybod > ^ a rtc^iou to the dif take _j U8t tell us wlint you do?-I would draw 

ference m markmg between two iM attention of the manager to the ease, 

ceedmg the other, m the same district? No. 8632 . You told us that it was a clerk framed the 


reports, personally aware *» Yes. 

of if- „ , , - +w flif 3631. Give us an idea of the form that the minute 

3603. Did you call anybod y si ™ would take _j U8t tell us wlint you do?-I would draw 

ference m mmkmg the attention of the manager to tho esc. 

e ‘mt t tX'ZS ““ d* with tho 8682. You told us that it » . desk homed the 

reports, and though i you “ ™ ° * “tJ'toSl'the “sS®. What°“-oS “““he form of the miuute!- 

thereabouts, you did not think it y°nr *ut v tocaU the attention of the manager to the ineffi- 

attention of anybody to tbat?-No, but I should point xo ^ and to poinfc oufc (there arc 

out that the reporte came bof “ “ e ^ g J a tptbp several ways in which it may be done) that the pupils 

intervals, and that I had no information as to tne ^ ^ \. cceWmg the induction and training to 

Pe 860 n 5 t . a You ’ assumeS that Mr. Brown’s merit marks which they were entitled and that serious injustice 

were right?— I assumed that the inspector represented was being done to them (if the facts, of course, war- 

he work done in the school as he found it. ™nted 911 ch a , S 


the work done in the school as he found it. 

3606. You assumed that the merit marks given by 
Mr. Brown, the senior inspector, were accurate, that 
they were right?— Well I was not examiner when Mr. 
Brown was senior inspector of Clonmel Circuit. 


urge the teacher to increased attention to his duties. 

3634. When these reports reached the office ante- 
cedent to 1900, and wore opened by a clerk (you, of 
course, were, familiar with the routine) in the office, 


Well if °you had been examiner you would then what was that clerk’s duty? When the report 
, r u came into the office? 


have assumed that? — I would, certainly. 

3608. And you would have assumed that they were 
also correct when Mr. Welply came in? — Yes. 

3609. The Chairman.— You have no instructions from 
anyone to call the attention of the higher officials to 
the fact of a manifest lowering or raising of the marks 
by the inspectors — you have no such instructions? — 
No. 

3610. You never have received any such instruc- 
tions? — No. 

3611. So that you did not regard it as part of your 
duty? — Not in the case of a senior inspector. 

8612. Mr. Henly. — No matter what his marks were? 


came into the. office? 

3635. I am speaking of antecedent to 1900? — Well, I 
can tell you from memory. The report, when received 
from the inspector, was registered in a book. Its 
receipt was registered. 

3686. My knowledge, of the routine is dependent on 
Sir Patrick's Keenan’s evidence at the Powis Commis- 
sion, and ho tolls us that it was opened by a clerk, 
and that tho duty of that clerk was to read the report 
and note on the margin of it anything requiring atten- 
tion? — I think wlint Sir Patrick said was, that the 
first thing was that the report, was registered, and 
that it was then sent to the. clerk in charge, who was 


-I assume that the inspector gives n conscientious t° . reft 4 f' le report, mid who noted from tho district 
u,„ +i,„ „„ i,„ resistor anv previous action nffectme the matter con- 


representation of the work done” in the school as he rcfpBtar any previous action affecting the matter con- 
found it. turned m the report, and that it was thou submitted to 

3613. Mr. Kettle.— The principle on which you net tllp chief or inspection. • 

is the old official principle of trusting the man oil the *888* Very good; and the chief of inspection then? 
spot? y es> — The chief of inspection then made a minute or liot- 

3614. Mr. Henly. — Then the examiners were on it. , . , , 

appointed you told us first in 1900?— Yes. „ 8689. Did I understand yon aright, th 

3615. And they .were to discharge a large part of “ ia ^' during your tunc there as clerk it wi 

the duties that fell to the chiefs of inspection? — Yes. R • , . , „ .... 

3616. And are you aware, though it was antecedent 3640. And Sir Patrick Keenan said it" 
to your time, that they found any difficulty in dis- of inspection who made the minute?— W( 


3639. Did I understand you aright, that you said 
that during your time there as clerk it was you made 
the minute? — Yes. 

3640. And Sir Patrick Keenan said it was the chief 
of inspection who made tho minute? — Well, I do not 


charging any of the duties assigned to them originally? whafc 0UC,,rC(1 when Sir Patrick Keenan was chief 

— The chiefs of inspection? ' °f inspection. 

3617. No, the examiners?— No, I was not aware. , 8641 - A moment ago you told inc that it was the 
8618. It was not in your time?— It was not in my £ 1,ef of inspection made the minute?— In Sir Patrick 
time. ‘ Keenan’s time, because I road his evidence. 


8619. You are aware that some duties were taken 3642. And when was it altered, do you know? — I 
from them? — Yes. forget in what year the chiefs of inspection were sup- 

3620. Why?— That I could not say. I leave that plied with a clerk, but I believe it was some time in 
to the gentlemen who arc responsible for the change. the early ’eighties. 

3621. Mr. Strange was brought in to discharge those 3643. But the fact remains that the chiefs of 

3 <»oo vt "l 1 ? 8, „ . . tion, whether they actually penned the minute 

3622. Now the Commissioners up to 1900 thought were actually responsible for it?— That was so. 

that for the examination of these reports and for deal- . , ,. , . • , 

ing with them the two highest officials of their inspee- 3644 ; An<1 °* c i al “*“>? ™ tale " ’ 

tion staff were required-namely, the chiefs of inspee- **H "*""■* *° 

tion? — Yes. 8645. And if the mutter were any way eom] 


3643. But the. fact remains that the chiefs of inspec- 
tion, whether they actually penned the minuto or not, 


3644. And official action was never ta 
any reference to them? — No. 

3645. And if the mutter were any way 


■ver taken without 


What training had you for the work, or wlint they submitted it to the Resident Commissioner m 


training had the. original examiners for the work, or 
what training had they as inspectors? — I have told 
you that the training that I had for that work was 


Committee? — Yes, I believe that was the case. 

3646. And then their action, if approved by him, 
was final on minor matters? — You are speaking of Sir 


■ ... ., ; . ; : r vy.is was miai on minor matters r — iou are epeuiuug 

witn. me chiefs of inspection, that I got a special Patrick Keenan’s time when he was chief of inspection. 
^,1"" from them. I am not in a position to state what was the procedure 

3624. But you never inspected a school?— Never. at that time. 
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3(347. 1 think it will be found that that was the 
procedure up to a later date (I am hoping we will get 
evidence of this), that if there was any doubt about 
it, it was marked with a note on it, “ To the Board,” 
and it went to them, of course? — I cannot say any- 
thing on that point. 

3648. And the effect of that change iu the appoint- 
ment of examiners was this, that a large number of 
matters of that kind that formerly went to the chiefs 
of inspection, and in some cases to the Resident Com- 
missioner, are dealt with by the examiner? — Oh, no; 
anything of an important character goes to the Resident 
Commissioner still. 

3649. I say a large number. I know a number still 
go to the Resident Commissioner? — Oh, yes, a very 
large number. 

3650. Still all those questions of repairs and main- 
tenance of the schoolhouses, all that is dealt with 
directly by the examiners? — That is dealt with directly 
by the examiners. 

3651. And theu the access which the teacher ought 
to have to the Board is limited by these modem regula- 
tions? — Oh, I do not think so. 

3652. Surely if his appeal only reaches the examiner, 
and the examiner has the power of censure, that is the 
case? — But from the year 1878 the procedure was iden- 
tical with what it is now, with this difference, that 
the chiefs of inspection did the work that is now done 
by the examiners. 

3658. The chiefs of inspection were men who had 
risen through all the grades of inspection from bottom 
to top? — Yes. 

3654. And who had ripe experience of the inspecting 
of schools, and of the bearing of reports? — Yes, they 
had. 

3655. And were thoroughly competent to form a 
sound opinion on the reports submitted to them? — I 
presume so. 

3656. And the chiefs of inspection do not discharge 
those duties now? — They do not. 

3657. Mr. Harrison. — Can you tell me how long 
generally it is after the inspection that the inspector 
sends in his report on the school? — I do not know, but 
he is expected to have his report in on the Monday fol- 
lowing the date of the inspection, but for various 
reasons he is unable to do so. Sometimes the returns 
are not quite complete. 

3658. Is lie instructed to send in the report earlier 
suppose it is an adverse report? — There is no special 
instruction. 

3659. And what is the average time between the 
receipt of the report in your office and the sending out 
to the manager? — I have not considered that, but I 
will endeavour to do so. I should say from a fortnight 
to three weeks. 

3660. And it is not accelerated supposing it is au 
adverse report? — No, not specially for that reason. 

3661. I think you told us that you are responsible 
for any censure sent out to the teacher? Yes, censure 
of a minor character up to the point of reprimand. 

3662. Mr. Coffey. — I understood you -to say that 
you were responsible for reprimand and censure? — Up 
to a reprimand. 

3668. Up to and including a reprimand? — Up to aud 
including a reprimand. 

3664. Mr. Harrison.— It comes to this. You said 
you were responsible for either reprimanding or cen- 
suring a teacher? — Yes. 


3665. But, as a matter of fact, I understood you t 
state that the censure or reprimand is enforced on th 
inspector’s recommendation? — Oh, no. Frequently 
CG arec e J5'^ le£l fhere is no recommendation at- all. 

3666. You do? — When there is no specific recoir 
m oAo iOU ’ but when fcbo re P ovtl is very unfavourabh 

3667. Without reference to him?— Without referenc 
to mm. 

3668. The Chairman. — You derive materials for yov 
censure from the report by your independent examim 
non r— Yes, by my independent examination. 

3669 Mr. Harrison.— A nd you do not consult th 
inspector before sending down the censure on th 
teacher? — No. I read the inspector’s report. 

„v 6 il 0 ' Tn case of this reprimand, can you tell m 
wnether you have got a precedent which meets eac 


case, aud which you generally follow, or whether you 
always compose your reprimaud to suit the occasion?— 
i deal with each ease on its merits. 

3671. You have no precedents in the office which 
you use? — Not in connection with reprimands or cen- 
sures. 

3672. Do you ever refer back the report to the in- 
spector on the ground that it seems to you that that 
part which is to be communicated to the manager is 
somewhat injudiciously worded? — Sometimes. 

3673. That is within your eompeteuce? — Yes, that is 

8674. Now I think a copy of all reports of the dif- 
ierent district inspectors (I use the word to include the 
senior and circuit inspectors) sent to the office is sent 
to the teacher? — Oh, no. 

3675. A copy is not sent? — No. 

3676. That is a practice which obtains now in Eng- 
land, but it does not obtain here? — No. 

3677. Now, how do you deal with the ease in which 
you are informed that the teacher has been forced to 
spend his own money on the upkeep of the school?— 
In a case of .that kind, I invariably write to the 
manager, calling his attention to the ride on the sub- 
ject, and requesting him to relieve the teacher of the 
expenditure, and to refund him any money expended 
on the maintenance or the upkeep of the school. 

3678. Does the manager reply to that? — He does, as 
a rule. 

3679. Always? — Not always. 

3680. Mr. Coffey. — Does lie say he will refund? — 
Well, we do our best to induce him. 

3681. The Chairman. — But your best is not very 
strong, I am afraid? — It is not always effective. 

3682. Mr. Harrison. — You mentioned that a con- 
siderable number of the complaints against teachers 
were on account of punishing children? — Yes. 

3683. Are there any Board rules on the subject of 
punishmeut? — There are. There is a book called the 
corporal punishment book kept in the school, and on 
the front page of that there are precise rules. I can 
remember some of them. 

3684. Mr. Henly. — Where is that referred to in the 
rules? — I don't think it is in the body of the rules. 

3685. Mr. Harrison. — It is in the punishment book 
— It is iu the punishment book. 

3686. And every case of corporal punishment is pre- 
sumed. to be entered iu that book? — It is. 

3687. And the inspector calls for that book? — Yes. 
It is mentioned in the report you see. 

3688. Mr. Heni.y. — As a matter of fact, is that book 
attended to in a single school in Ireland at present? — 
Oh. yes, I have seen it .and the books containing the 
entries have been sent up to the Education ’Office 
occasionally. 

3689. Mr. Harrison. — Are these complaints of 
punishing children at all numerous? — They are pretty 
frequent. I wouldn’t say numerous, but they are more 
frequent than any other kind of complaint against the 
teachers. 

3690. They are very much more frequent than they 
used to be? — Yes. I do not know whether the public 
generally are aware of the rules regarding corporal 
punishment. 

3691. Mr. Henly. — Do the inspectors fill up that 
query about the punishment book? — In the general 
report? 

3692. Yes? — Oh, they always answer that. 

8693. Mr. Kettle. — How many reports a day do you 
have to deal with roughly? — About 150 general reports 
a week. 

3694. How many is that a day? — About 25 a day. 

3695. What percentage of those would be adverse 
reports? — Well, just before I came over I got 100 
reports at random of the year 1912, and in three of 
those cases I "wrote minutes urging the teacher to 
raise the proficiency, and in two I called their attention 
to omissions and irregularities in the school records. 
That is out of a hundred there were only five. Those 
were only very minor censures. 
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3696. Would it be possible to separate the adverse 
reports from the rest, and to send them on through 
the Resident Commissioner of the Board, for at present 
it appears as if there was a triple scheme of censure. 
Either you reprimand or it goes to the Resident Com- 
missioner and he reprimands, or it goes on to the 
Board, and they fine or dismiss? — Well, a report would 
uob go to the Resident Commissioner for a mere repri- 
mand. 

3697. In the ease of serious falsification? — A serious 
falsification of accounts— that would mean a fine. 

3698. Mr. Copfev. — T he case of a fine goes to the 
Board? — The case of a fine goes to the Board. 

3699. And must?— Yes, along with a full statement 
of the case on the agenda for the information of each 
of the Commissioners of the Board. 

3700. Mr. Kettle. — In your case the letter goes 
forth in the name of the Board? — Yes. 

3701. But the Board, as a matter of fact, has not 
considered that case at all? — That is so. 

3702. Now, would it not be better if the Board wore 

given an opportunity of considering all the adverse 
reports? — Well, that is a matter for the administra- 
tion. » 

8703. In your opinion?— I do not think the Board 
could possibiy consider all reports of that kind. They 
would not have time. They would have to sit much 
more frequently Ehan they do. 

3704. The Chairman. — Was that five per cent, of 
adverse reports that you referred to out of a hundred, 
was that for one week or one month? — 100 reports 
that were furnished in 1012. I collected them at 
random. 

3705. Mr. Kettle. — You or the Resident Commis- 
sioner take action of that kind in the name of the 
Board? — Yes. 


8706. When you take this action, do you prepare for 
the information of the Board an account of any adverse 
aetiou you nuiy have taken? — No, it has never been 
the practice to do so. 

3707. Now, would not the Board lie able to deal 
with it? — Oli, yes, if the Board asked for one it would 
be furnished. 

3708. I suggest to you that it would givo additional 
weight to the reprimand issued in the name of the 
National Board if tho Board were acquainted with the 
facts of the ease? — Well, of course, that is a matter 
for the administration. 

3709. Would you think it easy to make that change 
to prepare that abstract of adverse action taken? — Oh, 
it. could he done. 

3710. There would lie no difficulty in doing it?— I 
do not see any grent difficulty in doing it. 

The Chairman'. — There would lie 400 of those eases 
in a year, and the Board would have 20 or 25 of those 
eases at every meeting. 

3711. Mr. Kettle. — But. in the mcautime they would 
be examined by the. Resident Commissioner, aud it 
might bo that the precise action taken in each ease 
would bo before the Board. One other quostion that 
I wanted to ask you is this — your experience is purely 
office experience? — Office experience. 

3712. You seem to have bad a very valuable training 
in office experience, but are you not called upon to 
exercise at the snme time judicial and administrative 
functions? — Yes, that is so. 

3713. And does that occur to you to be a bad arrange- 
ment — is it not very unfair to you? — Well, the Com- 
missioners appointed me to the post, and I accepted 
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(Handed in by Mr. W. J. Dilwouth , m.a.) 


1.— GROWTH OF THE SYSTEM OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Introduction of System. 

Anyone who wishes to have a full knowledge of the 
system of National Education will find an admirable 
historical sketch in Volume 1 of the Report, published 
in 1870, of the Royal Commission of Inquiry' into 
Primary Education (Powis Commission). In that 
document information is given as to the introduction 
of the system, its growth, and the opposition it 
experienced from the various religious denominations. 

I do not intend taking up the time of this Committee 
by going into any of the many matters touched on 
in that report, but I will just observe that objections to 
the system of National Education introduced in 1831 
were gradually overcome, with the result that it now 
commands the confidence of all the religious bodies 
in Ireland, and practically the whole of primary 
education in Ireland is now under the control of the 
Commissioners. The State grant which they 
administer has increased from a very small amount to 
the large sum of nearly one and three quarter millions 
sterling. 

Number of National Schools. 

From an examination of the latest Census returns 
it will be found that the total number of non-National 
Schools in Ireland is 400, having in attendance 26,425 
pupils. From the latest returns available of tho 
Commissioner's of National Education we find that 
there are 8,289 National Schools, having on the rolls 
in or about 700,000 pupils, with an average daily 
attendance of over 500,000. 

Government of National Schools. 

While the general control of the system rests with, 
the Commissioners of National Education, the 
immediate government of the National Schools is in 
the hands or local patrons or managers, and the person 
who applies in the first instance to place a school 
under the Board is recognised as tho patron, unless it 
is otherwise specified in the application. The patron 
may manage the- school himself, or he may nominate 
a suitable person to act as manager. 

Managerial Functions. 

The manager is charged with the direct government 
of the school, the appointment of the teachers, subject 
to the approval of the Commissioners, and the removal, 
and the conducting of the necessary correspondence 
with the Commissioners. 

Sources from which Salaries are paid. 

The salaries of the teachers are almost entirely paid 
from State funds, but occasionally there is local aid 
in augmentation of the teacher's salary. 


Senior Inspectors, and 52 District and Junior 
Inspectors. Of these inspectors, it is interesting to 
note that there are 22 inspectors, 4 of whom are 
senior inspectors, who were formerly National School 
teachers. In addition, there is an Organising Staff of 
35, viz. : 6 Irish Language Organisers, 2 Organisers of 
Schools (general instruction), 3 Organisers of Science, 
2 of Music," 1 of Drawing, 6 Kindergarten, and 15 
Domestic Economy, i.e. , Cookery’, Laundry, and 
Needlework (of the organisers 10 were National School 
teachers). 


Division into circuits and arrangement of work in 
each circuit. 

For the purpose of inspection the country is divided 
into 22 portions or circuits, each in charge of a senior 
and two ordinary inspectors, and each chief inspector 
has control of 11 circuits. At first all the inspectors 
in the circuit resided in the same centre, in order to 
have frequent opportunities of conferring. Now they 
reside at different centres in their own sections of the 
circuit. The circuit is divided into two sections at 
present, the senior inspector taking one-fifth of the 
school in each circuit, and these vary from year to 
year, so that he covers the whole circuit in five 
years. In this way he becomes thoroughly familiar 
with the standard of the section inspectors, and when 
he confers with his colleagues has opportunities of 
discussing matters that may have come under his 
notice. 


Number of visits and notice given. 

As a general rule, every school is visited by the 
inspector three times in each year, once for the 
purpose of furnishing a general report; the other visits 
are known as incidental visits, and the report form 
used is known as an incidental report. No notice 
beforehand is given to either teacher or manager, 
unless in the case of visits for what is known as a 
formal inspection. A formal inspection is held 
annually, in the case of schools which are not doing 
satisfactory work. Duo notice (at least a week) is 
required to be given in such eases. At all other visits 
no notice beforehand is given, except that the manager 
must be apprised of the inspector’s presence when a 
visit of considerable length of time is intended. The 
object of this is, of course, to enable the inspector to 
see the school in its normal state. 


Mode of inspection of very efficient schools. 

In the case of very efficient schools detailed 
inspections are not made every year, but the impres- 
sions of the school are gained by an observation, chiefly 
of the deportment, address and intelligence of the 
pupils, together with careful examination of _ the 
school syllabus, scheme of work, and written exercises. 


Amount of State Grants. 

For the year 1911 the State Grants to teachers 
amounted to £1,468,868, whereas the local aid 
amounted to £17,852, or about 1.2 per cent, of the 
State Grant. 


Orders, how made out. 

The orders for the salaries are made out in the 
names of the teachers, and are issued to the managers 
every quarter from the Office of National Education. 


2.— ARRANGEMENTS FOR INSPECTION OF 
SCHOOLS AND DUTIES OF THE INSPECTORS. 

Inspection and Organising Staffs. 

In order to cope with the work of inspection of 
schools under their control, the Commissioners have 
a staff of 76 Inspectors, viz. : 2 Chief Inspectors, 22 


Inspectors not to give orders in schools. 

The inspectors are not at liberty to give orders in a 
school, other than the Model schools, but after each 
visit they are required to communicate personally or 
in writing with the manager, with reference to matters 
requiring their attention, and to the general condition 
of the school. 


Reports to the Commissioners. 

An inspector is required to furnish a report of each 
isit to the Commissioners, the chief heads under 
hich information is to be supplied being: Ihe 

bservation of the Commissioners' Buies, the sanitary 
mdition of the schoolroom and premises, the heatmg 
nd cleansing of the schoolrooms, and the cleansing of 
io out-offices, the proficiency of the pupils, and the 
iscipline and methods of instruction pursued m the 
ehool. 

R 
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Special instruction in the Rules as to the most impor- 
tant factor in determining inspector's opinion. 

The following important instruction is contained in 
the Rules : — 

- “In judging the professional work of a teacher and 
the efficiency of a school, the inspectors arc enjoined 
to keep constantly before them, as the most impor- 
tant factors in determining their opinion, the aims 
of all school education, viz., the formation of 
character, the training in good habits, and the 
development of the pupils’ intelligence.” 

Summing up work of a school. 

In reporting ou a school the inspector is required to 
sum up th© work, using certain specified terms. In 
the general report form the instruction under this head 
is as follows : — 

“As a result of your own inspections, and taking 
into consideration * all the circumstances of the 
school, including the locality of the schoolhouso, the 
character of th© premises, the equipment of the. 
school, the teaching staff, the social conditions and 
ages of th© pupils, and making due allowance for any 
adverse circumstances with which the teachers may 
have had to contend, classify the school under one 
of the following heads — “excellent,” "very good,” 
"good,” "fair,” "middling," or "bad.” 

Summing up the work of each teacher. 

This classification is known as the "merit mark.” 
In another part of the report the inspector is required 
to state his opinion of the work don© by each member 
of the teaching staff, using the same terms, and he 
is further required to write a brief minute of the 
results of liis inspection, suitable for transmission to 
the manager. 

Return of merit marks for six years, 1906-11. 

A return, showing the merit marks of the schools 
for the six years, 1906-11, is submitted. 

From this return it may be seen, that 69.2 per cent, 
of th© schools received as merit mark “good," or better 
than "good,” during the year 1911. 


3.— INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS AND STEPS 
TAKEN TO ENSURE UNIFORMITY OF 
STANDARD. 

New System replaced Results System in 1900. 

The present system of inspection, instruction of the 
pupils, and payments to the teachers, was introduced 
in 1900. The Results System, under which a consider- 
able portion of the teacher's salary was paid on the 
passes of individual pupils, involving, as it did, the 
individual examination of these pupils by the inspectors, 
was introduced in consequence of the report of the 
Powis Commission. That system continued in force 
in Ireland for nearly 30 years. 


Observations on the Results System by the Commission 
on Manual and Practical Instruction. 

The Commission on Manual and Practical Instruction, 
which reported in 1898, wrote very strongly against 
that system, and said that, as regards the practical 
subjects with which they were immediately concerned, 
a change was absolutely essential. The present 
system of inspection is the outcome of their report. 
May I quote a few passages from that report. 

“ Wc consider that the method of inspection at 
present in force, in Ireland, mid the mode of assessing 
the value of th© work dono in the schools, tend to 
obscure the broader conception of education, and to 
give undue profninence to merely subordinate aims.” 

"To secure the best efforts, th© inspectors should 
be at liberty to test the progress of the pupils by 
more flexible methods than can be applied under a 
rigid system of individual examination. Time should 
be available for frequent incidental visits.” 


“The grants awarded to tlie teacher in the subjects 
of Manual and Practical Instruction should largely 
depend on the general evidence of his own zeal and 
industry, on the efficiency of his method of teaching, 
and on liis power to arrest and hold the attention of 
his class.” 

Under the new system individual examinations of 
the pupils was discontinued, and the general pro- 
ficiency of the class was tested. Attention was to be 
paid by the inspectors to the teacher's methods and 
to the discipline of the pupils. 

Some remarks upon the present and former systems 
of inspection and instruction. 

In the Press recently I noticed a letter from 
the head -master of an important Intermediate school, 
in which, referring to the present inspection system 
in National schools, it was stated : — “The deterioration 
in the standard of education in the primary schools 
under the inspection system is well known to the 
teachers of these schools, the parents of the pupils, 
the managers of Intermediate schools receiving pupils 
from them, and to public bodies offering scholarships 
to pupils from the primary schools. 

From that expression of opinion I entirely dissent. 
Since I entered on my duties as Secretary I have made 
it my business, although it is no part of my ordinary 
official duties, to visit National schools in different 
parts of the country either during my vacation or at 
other times in the course of the year. In this way 
I have probably visited during the past ten years over 
1,000 schools. What strikes me now, when I go out 
this way, is the vast improvement there is in the 
general appearance and intelligence of the children, 
and in the brightness and cleanliness of the school- 
rooms, as compared with ten years ago, shortly after 
the abolition of the results system. The children are 
more alert, they are able to answer more quickly and 
intelligently, they often produce excellent composi- 
tions, instead of the wretched attempts in that direction 
ten years ago, they read clearly and distinctly, and 
with expression, and not as formerly, in a mumbling, 
monotonous manner, and their answering in mental 
arithmetic displays a knowledge of the principles which 
they had not then. Moreover, singing, drawing, 
cookery, kindergarten, elmentary science, and physical 
drill are widely taught with excellent results. 

Under the former system of inspection tiro work of 
the school was tested by an individual examination of 
the pupils at the end of the school year, and the 
teacher was rewarded according to the number of 
passes of the pupils. The result was that there was 
a natural tendency on the. part of the teacher to tako 
it easy for a good part of the year, and to put on a 
spurt for some weeks before the inspection was duo. 
This system did not enable the inspector to reward 
the teacher for attention to such important matters as 
cleanliness and neatness of the school-room and pupils, 
discipline, training in good habits, and th© general 
intelligence of the pupils. 

Under the present system of inspection, which may 
take place at any time, and at any period of the 
school year, the teacher is required to pay attention to 
cleanliness, neatness, and the instruction of his pupils, 
continuously and not spasmodically. In order that the 
pupils must roally assimilate what has been taught, ho 
must arrange for frequent repetition, and a false 
standard of what education is, via., the mere ability 
to pass an examination, is not put before him. 

Necessity for uniformity of standard, and some of the 
steps taken to ensure it. 

Under the new system of payments to teachers, 
which was rendered necessary by the abolition of the 
individual examination, it is essential, in fairness to 
the. teachers, that a uniform stundard of inspection 
should prevail, and I shall now outline some of the 
steps taken by tlio Commissioners to ensure that end. 

Arrangement erf work in each circuit and instructions 
as to conferences. 

The earliest was to provide that inspectors should 
liavo frequent opportunities of conferring with regard 
to their duties. For this purpose the inspectors in 
charge of each circuit at first resided at a common 
centre. The circuit was divided into three parts, and 
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each section was in charge of one inspector for only 
one year, an interchange being effected at the end of 
that time, so that in three years each inspector visited 
all the schools in the circuit. In this way it was 
thought that any error of judgment on the part of one 
inspector would be corrected by the opinion of his 
two colleagues. Although this system had advantages, 
it was soon found in practice that it had many defects. 
Residence at one centre necessitated long journeys and 
lengthy absences from home, and also tended to make 
it difficult for the inspector to get into touch with the 
managers and teachers. Moreover, an annual change 
of school prevented the inspectors from becoming 
intimately acquainted with their schools, so that 
residence at a common centre gradually fell into disuse. 
In 1906 the system now in operation was introduced. 
As previously stated, tinder it each circuit is divided 
into two sections, each under the charge of ono of 
the district or junior inspectors. One-fifth of the 
schools in each section is taken by the senior inspector, 
and this one-fifth is varied from year to year, so that 
in five years the entire circuit is covered by the senior 
inspector. 

The importance of periodical conferences was 
enjoined in several circulars. In the revised 
instructions issued in July, 1902, it was stated that 
conferences of the inspectors in each circuit should 
be held once a month, and that at least one conference 
in the year should be held in each circuit by the chief 
inspector. 

In midsummer, 1903, all the senior inspectors were 
summoned to a conference in Dublin, which lasted 
nearly a fortnight, and one of the most important 
matters that they had before them for consideration 
was to arrive at an exact understanding of the terms 
•■excellent,” ‘‘very good,” “good,” “fair,” ‘middling,” 
“bad," as applied to schools in the general report 
form, and on their return to their circuits each senior 
inspector summoned his colleagues and acquainted 
them of the conclusions come to in Dublin. 

In the March circular, 1906, the senior inspector 
was told that his aim should be to establish a fair 
and uniform standard. The conferences, of which 
there should be at least two in a year, and the frequent- 
opportunities he would have when going around the 
eircuit of meeting the inspectors separately, would 
enable him to secure this. 

Again, in January, 1907, in addition, in addition to 
the number of conferences in each year, the following 
appeared : — “ For purposes of arranging a due standard 
of examination, the senior inspector and his colleagues 
should occasionally visit the school together.” 

Ee-issue of instructions, June, 1911. 


therein, observing methods of teaching, the general 
work of the school, etc., looking over the written 
exercises, and examining in auy subjects that were 
being taught in the ordinary course according to the 
time-table. The inspectors were informed that thev 
should not express any opinion until they withdrew to 
a room for conference, the junior inspector to "ive his 
opinion first, and the senior last, and in everv case the- 
opinions were to be supported by adequate notes. By 
the discussions that this procedure would lead to it 
was hoped that inexperienced inspectors, or those whose 
standard was abnormally high or abnormally low, 
should arrive at such uniformity of standard as could 
reasonably be expected. And again, in the same 
circular, inspectors were told once more that the merit 
mark of a school should not be altered as the result 
of a- hasty inspection, or of an inspection held in 
exceptional circumstances; for example, commencing 
too late in the day, or at an unsuitable time. ° 

Visits of the Resident Commissioner. — Appointment 
of Divisional Inspectors. 

During the last ten years the Resident Commissioner 
has visited some 2,500 schools all 'over Ireland with 
the same object in view — to secure uniformity — and 
the Commissioners have renewed an application which 
they made some five or six years ago, to have four 
of the senior inspectors appointed as divisional 
inspectors, each in charge of five or six circuits. These 
inspectors would, by their conferences, take further- 
steps to secure uniformity, and would be entrusted 
with special investigations and reports on appeal cases. 


4.— SALARIES OF THE TEACHERS. 

New system of fixed salaries. 

In consequence of the abolition of the Results 
system in 1900 it became necessary to re-cast the 
salaries of the. teachers. Instead of the salaries payable 
under the old system, which were made up of a smalL 
fixed amount and variable capitation payments, fixed 
salaries in four sections were substituted, to be 
increased by the award of triennial increments. Under 
this system there are three grades of teachers, the 
first grade containing two sections. Teachers appointed 
for the first time are placed in the third or lowest 
grade, and all assistant teachers appointed on or after 
15th April, 1900, are ineligible for promotion beyond 
the third grade, unless in exceptional circumstances, 
and by special order of the Commissioners. 


In June, 1911, in consequence of certain complaints 
that had been received from a section of the teachers, 
the Commissioners thought it desirable to re-issue 
some of their instructions, and to call special attention 
to eertain important features. In that circular special 
stress was laid on the importance of not altering the 
merit mark of the school without grave reason. “The 
lowering of the merit mark of any school that has 
maintained a high standard for a considerable time 
should not be lightly determined upon, and such 
lowering, if necessary, should denote a deterioration 
in the tone of the school, rather than an accidental or 
temporary decline in the proficiency in any particular 
standard or subject of instruction.” 

Important change its to procedure in case oj alteration 
of merit mark. 

A very important change was introduced at that 
time. It was enjoined in the circular referred to that 
no inspector below the rank of senior inspector should 
alter the merit mark previously given to the school 
until a conference had been held with . the senior 
inspector. The alteration, if agreed upon, was to be 
regarded as the joint mark of tne two inspectors. The 
senior inspector may make a special visit in such 
ease if he considers it necessary, and in case of dis- 
agreements, statements of the views of both should be- 
sent- to t-he chief inspector for report to the Board. 

Additional measures to secure uniformity of standard. 

Again, in August, 1912, the senior inspector and his 
colleagues were instructed to visit several schools 
together, and spend a reasonable amount of time 


Scale of salaries for men. 

For the men the minimum salary of the third grade 
is £63, rising by three triennial increments of £7 to 
J84 per annum. The minimum salary of the second 
grade is .£94, rising by two triennial increments of 
£10 to £114. The minimum salary of the l 2 grade 
is £127, rising by one triennial increment of £10 to 
£187. The minimum salary of the H grade is £149, 
rising by three triennial increments of £12 each to 
£185. 


Scale of salaries for women. 

For women the minimum salary of third grade i6 
£51, rising by three triennial increments of £7 each 
to £72. The minimum salary of second grade is £80, 
rising by two triennial increments of £8 each to £96. 
The minimum salary of l 2 grade is £107, rising by 
one triennial increment of £8 to £115, and the 
minimum salary of H grade is £124, rising by three 
triennial increments of £9 to £151. 


Capitation payment and fees for extra and special 
subjects. — Bonus for assistants. 

In addition thero is a capitation grant of 5/'- per 
uum for each pupil in average attendance between 
and 15 years of age. This grant is divided between 
e members of the staff in the manner set forth on 
ge 31 of the Code. There are also fees for speciaL 
d extra branches. Further, assistant teachers of 
re years’ standing, who have been trained, receive 
bonus addition to salary of £9 per annum in the case 
men, and £7 per annum in the case of women. 

B, 2 
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Promotion to 1 j Grade. 


5.— AWARDING OF PROMOTIONS AND 
INCREMENTS. 

General conditions for promotion. 

The promotions of teachers from grade to grade to 
depend on training, position in the school, ability and 
general attainments, good service, seniority, and 
teachers remain, as a rule, three years at the maximum 
of a grade before promotion to a higher grade. 

Conditions as to sine of school. 

The conditions as to size of school necessary _ for 
the awards of increments in or promotion to the various 
grades are as follows : — (1) In a school with an average 
attendance of under 30, the principal teacher is 
ineligible for promotion to the second grade, or for 
increments in that grade. In a school with an average- 
attendance of under 50, the principal teacher is 
ineligible for promotion. to the 1? grade, or for incre- 
ment in that grade. In schools with an average 
attendance of under 70, the principal teacher is in- 
eligible for promotion to or increment in 1’ grade. 

Procedure followed in the awarding of increments 
and promotions. 

The procedure as regards the granting of increments 
promotions is as follows : — 

As soon as a teacher has qualified by service for 
increment or promotion, forms are sent to the inspectors 
for recommendation, and these, on being returned to 
the Office, are considered in connection with the reports 
for the triennial period. The claims for increment and 
promotion have been dealt with almost from the 
beginning by an experienced inspector, who was 
brought into the Office specially for that purpose. 

Standards of reports. 

The standards of reports required for promotion 
are : — 

1) From III. Grade to II. Grade — Good, good, good. 

2) From II. Grade to I 2 Grade — Good, very good, 
very good, or very good, good, very good. 

(3 From I 2 Grade to I 1 Grade — Very good, very 
good, very good. 

Maximum numbers in the grades. 

The maximum numbers in the grades are : — 


MEN WOMEN 

Second grade, ... ... 2,500 2,000 

Second of first, ... ... 500 400 

First of first, ... ... 340 270 


Payments deferred on promotion. 

Owing to the fact that the maximum numbers in 
the two sections of the first grade have, in the ease of 
the men, been reached, the Commissioners, for the 
past three years, have been unable to grant in all 
cases the increased salaries to teachers who have, 
merited promotion. I submit a return, showing the 
number of cases where payments were deferred on 
promotion. 

In order to provide that when a teacher has merited 
promotion he may receive the increased salary of the 
higher grade, the Commissioners have proposed 
increases in the maximum numbers in the higher 
grade,- but their proposals have not been sanctioned 
by the Treasury. 

Special promotions. 

In order to provide for the more rapid promotion of 
specially meritorious teachers than tho ordinary regula- 
tions will permit, the Commissioners have adopted the 
following regulations for exceptional promotions 

PRINCIPALS. 

Standard of reports. 

Promotion to Second Grade. 

In schools 30 to 69 average, three consecutive very 
good reports and at least six years' service. 

In schools of 70 average or above, three consecutive 
very good reports and at least three years’ service. 


In schools with an average of 50 to 69, six consecutive 
very good reports and at least fifteen years’ service. 

In schools with an average of 70 to 139, six con. 
seeutive very good reports and at least nine years' 
service. 

In schools with an average of- 140 or above, six 
consecutive very good reports and at least six years’ 
service. 

Promotion to I' Grade. 

In schools with an average of 70 to 139, six con- 
secutive very good reports and ut least fifteen years’ 
service. 

In schools with an average of .140 or above, six con- 
secutive very good reports and at least twelve years' 
service.. 

In consequence of the numbers in tho higher grades 
being at present full, special promotions to the first 
of first and second of first grades are suspended in 
the case of Masters. 

Special promotion of assistants. 

For the special promotion of assistants the following 
regulation has recently been approved by the Board: — 

Assistants who have been .it the maximum of. the 
third grade, including bonus for three years, may be 
promoted to the second grade, provided they, have had 
six consecutive very good reports. 

Standard of reports required for increments. 

The standard of reports required for increments in 
the various grades are : — : 

In the third grade — fair, fair, good. 

In the second grade — fair, good, good, or good, fair, 
good. 

In the second of first — good, good, good. 

In the first of first — good, good, very good, or good, 
very good, good. 


6. — RELATIONS OF THE COMMISSIONERS AND 
THEIR INSPECTORS TO THE TEACEHS. 

Correspondence takes place with the manager. 

It is to bo borne in mind that the manager is 
charged with tho government of the school, und tho 
appointment of teachers, and that tho payments made 
arc in the nature of grants in aid to the school, 
although the orders are made out in tho names of the 
teachers. Communications with reference to tho 
schools are, accordingly, made to the managers, and, 
as a rule, the Board does not correspond with the 
teacher directly. 

Later on, under the “means of access to the Board,” 
and “conduct of the teachers,” I shall refer further 
to the direct relations of tho Commissioners to the 
teachers. 

Views of the Commissioners on the relations between 
the inspectors and tiro teachers. 

The views of. the Commissioners on the. relations 
which should subsist between their inspectors and the 
teachers have been frequently set forth in their 
circulars and instructions to the inspectors, and these 
circulars have one prevailing note, viz., consideration 
for the teachers. Thus, in the circular of October, 
1900, shortly after the introduction of the new pro- 
gramme, tho inspectors were instructed to bo very 
moderate in their requirements, in view of the diffi- 
culties to be overcome, and again in January, 1901, 
the inspectors were advised that all the Commissioners 
will expect from the teachers is to do their best 
according to the facilities they have at present, und in 
the spirit and within the limits of the new programme. 

Revised Instructions, July, 1902. 

In the revised instructins to inspectors, which were 
issued in 1902, it was stated that it was not intended 
that anyone should be overburdened, nor that any 
teacher who has given long and faithful service should 
-be condemned because of being unable to comply at 
once with all the new conditions, and again, 
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• It is hoped that through a careful study of the re- 
gulations, by means of frequent circuit conferences 
and occasional conferences with the chief inspectors, 
and through the information given in these instruc- 
tions, the inspectors will be in a position to afford 
assistance to managers and teachers, and the inspec- 
tor's should bear constantly in mind that local co- 
operation is essential to success, and accordingly avoid 
as far as possible all action likely to alienate such co- 
operation.” 

In the January, 1907, circular, inspectors were re- 
minded that when examining pupils, they should 
prove by their manner that their object is to elicit 
what the pupils know- — not to expose their ignorance. 
Inspectors should, therefore, avoid showing signs of 
impatience or dissatisfaction in schools. In another 
part of the same circular we find : — 

“ Inspectors and other officers are not justified in 
dictating to the teachers or reproving them. Advice 
or warning should be given in a kindly manner, but not 
i'n the presence of pupils, monitors, or any subordi- 
nate teacher.” 

“ In conclusion, it cannot be too strongly urged 
upon inspectors and other officers of the Board the 
necessity of cultivating friendly relations with both 
managers and teachers by a kindly and sympathetic 
manner.” 

In a circular of March, 1910, with reference to pre- 
paration for work, it is stated : — 

“ Errors and deficiencies in the teacher’s methods 
of preparation should be pointed out in a quiet and 
inoffensive manner, and suggestions left for future 
guidance.” 

Again, in the June, 1911, circular, already referred 
to, the instruction was given that the remarks made 
in the observation book should deal with one or two 
important points at a time, and expressions of satis- 
faction should appear there, as well as the noting of 
defects. That circular wound up with the. following 
•paragraph 

. ‘ ‘ The Commissioners feel constrained to impress 
once again upon inspectors the importance of culti- 
vating friendly relations with the managers and the 
teachers, and, above all, of doing everything in their 
power to iucreaso the teachers’ feeling of self-respect. 
Harshness of manner is to be deprecated in all eases 
and the inspectors should guard against the exhibi- 
tion of irritability, even when he is obliged to find 
fault with defective methods of instruction, failure to 
observe the Board’s rules, or with deficiencies of a 
yet more serious character. No act of the inspector 
in a school should be such as might tend to weaken 
the influence of a teacher over his pupils. The in- 
spector must remember that the success or failure of 
a school to do its proper work depends almost wholly 
upon the teacher, and it is essential that he should 
have the respect of the children whose destinies are 
largely in his hands.” 


Restrictions upon Teachers. 

The restrictive rules are contained under Rules 88 
and 89 of the Code. Briefly stated they are as 
follows: — 

1. Teachers are not permitted to carry on or engage 
in any business or occupation, or to be members of 
any association that would tend to impair their use- 
fulness as teachers. 

2. They are forbidden to attend meetings held for 
party political purposes, or to take part in eleet'ous 
for member's of Parliament, or for Poor Law Guar- 
dians, except by voting. 

3. They are not allowed to become members o! 
county, district, or urban councils, or poor law guar- 
dians, unless by co-option. 

4. They are forbidden to keep publichouses or 
houses for the sale of spiritous liquors, or to reside 
therein, and the husband or wife of the owner or occu- 
pier of such a house cannot be recognised as a National 
school teacher. 

Dominating Idea. 

The dominating idea in these restrictions is that 
contained in the first, viz., they (the teachers) are not 
to carry on or engage in any business or occupation 
that would tend to impair their usefulness as teachers. 
These restrictions are really in the teacher’s own in- 
terests, and are solely intended for the good of the 
school of which he has charge. 

Relaxation of Rules affecting the Conduct of 
Teachers. — Character Query Omitted. 

During the past six years the Commissioners, ever 
desirous of ameliorating the condition of the teachers, 
have relaxed some of the rules bearing on their con- 
duct. 

Thus, in 1906, the regulation prohibiting teachers 
from attending fairs, markets, or public meetings, 
was omitted from the practical rules, and again in 
1911, the teachers were permitted to act as urban, 
county, or district councillors, or as poor law guar- 
dians, if co-opted. Then, in the same year, the query 
in the returns of attendance, sent quarterly to the 
office in connection with the claim for salary, known 
as the character ' query, was abolished. The teachers 
felt that it was a slur upon them that the manager 
should be called upon to certify each quarter that 
the character of the staff of the school was satisfac- 
tory- 

8.— FACILITIES FOR APPEAL AND MEANS OF 
ACCESS TO THE BOARD. 

Exceptions to the Rule under which the Commis- 
sioners do not correspond, with the teacher. 


Address of Dr. Starhie shortly after the introduction 
of the New System. 

In an address of Dr. Starkie, given in 1900, shortly 
•after the introduction of the new system, he said : — 
“ He (the inspector) will look upon himself as the 
udviser' and helper, and not as the taskmaster, of the 
teachers. His aim will be, not so much to inflict 
penalties for shortcomings detected in examinations, 
as, through his superior knowledge, to point out the 
c-auses of the defects in the instruction or manage- 
ment, and, what is more important, to suggest 
remedies. ” 


7.— RULES AND REGULATIONS WITH REGARD 
TO THE CONDUCT OF TEACHERS. 

Practical Rules. 

The practical rules for the guidance of teachers are 
•contained under Rule 94 of the Commissioners’ Code. 
These have reference mainly to such matters as the 
forking of the schools, the method of keeping the 
registers and recording the attendances, the relations 
of the teachers to the pupils, the notifying of the 
closing of the school to the Bcbool inspectors, and the 
school- attendance officer when compulsory attendance 
attendance is in force, etc. 


As already stated, the Commissioners do not cor- 
respond, as a rule, directly with the teachers, but the 
following exceptions were made in 1908 : — 

(1) Extracts from the reports of the inspectors are 
sent directly to the teachers for their information and 
guidance. 

(2) Should it appear necessary to dismiss a teacher 
for inefficiency, a formal statement of the grounds on 
which it is proposed to take action is furnished- directly 
to the teacher. 

Appeal to the Board. 

But a more important change made in the same 
vear, and one which the teachers value highly, is the 
rtelit of appeal direct to the Board, if he has just 
cause of complaint against either manager or inspec- 
tor. The teacher felt that the practice before that- 
date which required him to furnish an appeal against 
the manager through the inspector, or an appeal 
against tho inspector through the manager, might be 
prejudicial to his interests, in consequence of possible 
friendly relations between the manager and the m- 


Proeedure followed. 

The change made in that year nose enables the 
acber, in cases of dismissal by a manager, to send 
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tin appeal directly to the Board, and if, on investi- 
gation, they find' that there are insufficient grounds 
for dismissal, they may decline to recognise a suc- 
cessor. or they may withdraw recognition from th. • 
manager. So" that, although tie- Commissioners have 
uot the power of reinstating the teacher, because the 
dismissal may be legally correct in accordance with 
the agreement entered into on one of the forms pre- 
scribed bv the Commissioners, the action which they 
mav take "nos a long way to prevent an unjust or 
arbitrary dismissal. Very few cases «,t unjust dis- 
missal arise, but the tiaehers e, .u-id'-r this Buie 
l Rule 00) as in a Uir-e nieasiife giving them security 
,,f tenure, and that it tends to prevent any abuse of 
the manager's funetions. Moreover, the Commis- 
sioners Stave made it quite clear in their Code that 
thev may interfere in cases of dismissal, for in the 
rule already quoted l-lfid) setting forth the power ot 
the managers, there is a cross-ivi'orence from the clause 
which 0 it is stated that he lias the power of re- 
moval of teachers, to rule 96. which is the one which 
gives the right of appeal direct to the Board in cases 
of well-grounded causes of complaint. Again, if a 
teacher appeals against the inspector's report, either 
through the manager or directly, the inspector is first 
requested to give liis observations. It has often 
happened that the inspector is able to give conclusive 
reasons for the judgment expressed by him on the 
school, and the manager and teacher are so advised; 
hut iu some cases, when it is not quite clear that the 
inspector has treated tho teacher justly, the corres- 
pondence is referred to an inspec tor of higher rank for 
a report after re-inspeetion. This course is, however, 
never taken without an express direction from the 
Resident Commissioner. 

It may be asked do these appeal cases actually come 
before the Commissioners at one of their stated meet- 
ings. Tiic answer to this question is — not as a rule. 

As regards the appeals against manager's dismissals, 
if it is quite clear from the correspondence and from 
the inspector's reports, tlmt- the only motive for dis- 
missal was to obtain a teacher of higher attainments, 
and that the change of teachers was made iu the in- 
terests of the education of the pupils of the school, 
such a case is not brought before the Board. If, on 
the other hand, there are any grounds for supposing 
that the teacher has been unfairly treated, the ease 
is submitted specially to the Commissioners. As re- 
gards the other class of appeal, that against the re- 
ports of the inspectors, the Resident Commissioner 
almost invariably decides upon the course of action 
to bo taken. Of course, if the report of the inspector 
leads to a fine or severe penalty being imposed upon 
the teacher, the full facts arc placed before the Com- 
missioners on the agenda. It may be mentioned that- 
many cases which do not come formally before the 
Board are investigated by individual members of the 


Board and tin- fill' of papers examined. The Com- 
missioners, living as they do iu various parts of the 
country, are in a peculiarly favourable position as re- 
gards accessibility by the public generally, and every 
facility is given to the Commissioners to arrive at the 
facts nt any matter connected with the system of 
National Education, which may be brought under his 
notice in the locality iu which he resides. Further, it 
is open to any Commissioner to bring any questions 
connected with the administration specially before the 
Board. 

Magnitude and complexity of the system. 

It is to be borne in mind that- in the administration 
of a system of such complexity and magnitude, it is 
impossible to submit every detail of the Board's busi- 
ness to the Commissioners. Decisions are given by 
the officers specially appointed to deal with the work 
of the Board, and* these decisions are based on the 
Board's rules, or on principles laid down by the Com- 
missioners themselves. As secretary, I would not for 
a moment think of making any noting on a document 
or of signing any letter which I felt would not have the 
full approval of the Board, and I know that I can sav 
the same for my colleague. To give the members of the 
Committee some idea of the vast amount of work which 
has to be performed iu such a centralized system as 
ours, I may state that in the registration department 
over 00,000 letters and other similar documents were 
registered as having been received last year, and the 
total of reports coming from inspectors, organizers, 
etc., was over 27,000, making a grand total of almost 
90,000 registered documents in one year. 

Deputations. 

Besides the facilities already mentioned for the 
teachers approaching the Board , I may also refer to the 
deputations of the teachers which have been received 
from time to time by the Resident Commissioner. 
Moreover, the Board itself received a deputation of the 
teachers last summer, and conferences between the 
Board and the teachers have also been held on the im- 
portant questions of scholarships tenable in secondary 
schools for pupils of primary schools, and the estab- 
lishment of higher grade schools. 

Slight I mention, in conclusion, a fact which gives 
the teacher's additional means of direct access to the 
Board, viz., one of the members whose opinions on all 
matters relating to the schools and the teachers have 
great weight with the Board was, up to the time of his 
appointment as a Commissioner of National Education, 
a teacher of a National school. 


W. J. Dn.wor.TH. 


APPENDIX II. 

CIRCULARS ISSUED BY THE BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


(Nos. 1-26 supplied by the Board of National Education. 

No. 1. 

This Circular is to be preserved in the Current Daily 
Deport Booh of the School. 

Office of National Education, 
Marlborough Street, 

Dublin, 11th March, 1884. 

CIRCULAR TO TEACHERS OF NATIONAL 
SCHOOLS. 

I- The Commissioners of National Education have 
had under consideration the published reports of the 
transactions of the iveent Congress of National 
Teachers, particularly of the speeches of a political 
character delivered at the Banquet and at the meeting 
of the 27th December, and also the report of the 
discussion which took place at the meeting of 29th of 
December, in reference to the proceedings at the 
Banquet. 


No. 27 handed in by Mr. \Y. J. Dilworth, M.A.' 

II. The Commissioners have also had under con- 
sideration the letters of explanation furnished through 
their managers, by the teachers, who were officers or 
members of t-Iie Committee of the Teachers' Associa- 
tion. 

These explanations iu no substantial degree qualify 
the large measure of condemnation which the Commis- 
sioners feel it incumbent to pronounce upon the 
proceedings of the Banquet, and of the meetings of 
the 27th and 29th December. 

Whilst giving due weight to the disavowals which 
universally characterise these explanations of any 
design to "be disloyal, or to sympathise with the political 
speeches, the Commissioners must, at- the same time, 
express their strong disapprobation of the plea of 
irresponsibility for tho speeches and proceedings, urged 
in most of the explanations of the teachers. No such 
plea of irresponsibility can be accepted by the Board 
in the case of any teacher who did not at once disavow 
and dissociate himself from the objectionable pro- 
ceedings. 
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III. On the walls of every. National school are 
suspended the practical rules which are to be strictly 
observed by teachers, and the third of those rules 
enjoins that teachers are “to avoid fairs, markets, and 
meetings, but above all, political meetings of any 
hind." 

IV. So far back as the 1st of November, 1849, the 
Commissioners issued the following Circular of 
Instructions for the guidance of National teachers : — 

“ The attention of the Commissioners of National 
Education has been directed to several letters signed 

• G. P. Walker,’ and ‘ G. Browne,’ teachers of the 
National Schools of Killooney and Charlemont Place, 
respectively, and published in a newspaper entitled 
the Ulster Quzctt'e. 

■ “ The Commissioners observe that, in these letters, 

the acts of the Board are animadverted upon and 
censured, and that unbecoming language is used 
with reference to the qualifications and conduct of 
the. head and district inspectors. 

“ The Commissioners have also had before them 
certain anonymous communications of a similar 
character published in the same journal, and which 
there are grounds for believing have been written 
by National teachers. 

“ The Commissioners have at all times disapproved 
of any persons in their service corresponding with 
public journals, especially as regards the adminis- 
tration of the system of National Education, and they 
have already had occasion to censure some of their 
officers who have been guilty of this impropriety. 

“ The Commissioners have, therefore, resolved, 
that after this notice they will withdraw the grant, 
made by them in aid of salary, from any teacher 
who shall, without the consent of the Commissioners, 
make the subject of National Education, the pro- 
ceedings of the Commissioners or their officers, or 
the conduct of their managers, a matter of comment 
in any publication. 

“ The Commissioners have found it indispensable, 
as a general rule, not to correspond directly with the 
teachers of National schools; but should any teacher 
have well-grounded cause of complaint against the 
manager of the school, it is the duty of such teacher 
to submit a statement of the case to the district 
inspector, who, after due inquiry, will refer it to the 
Board for consideration. Should any teacher feel 
himself aggrieved by the conduct of the inspector, 
he can make his appeal through the manager of the 
school, and it will receive attention from the Com- 
missioners; or if the matter of complaint should affect 
both the manager and district inspector, the teacher 
is then at liberty to submit his case in writing to 
the Secretaries, who will direct one of the head 
inspectors to examine into and report upon it for 
the information of the Commissioners.” 

The Commissioners have at all times acted upon 
the rule laid down in the circular. In the June of 
last year, however, whilst reprimanding a teacher, 
who had acted in contravention of its provisions, 
they explained that : — 

‘‘Whilst thus censuring a National teacher for 
his connection as editor with a journal which has 
been made a vehicle for objectionable, and even 
offensive, criticisms upon the administration of the 
Board and its officers, and whilst resolved to punish 
by dismissal and teachers who infringes the circular 
of 1849, the Commissioners desire it to be under- 
stood that they have no objection whatever to a 

• magazine or journal devoted to the investigation and 
elucidation of educational subjects by National 
teachers. In most countries such magazines exist, 
and they are frequently found to contain suggestions 
and discoveries of the highest value in respect to the 
organisation of schools, and the development of the 
science of education.” 

V. On the 13th September, 1850, the Commissioners 
had under consideration certain proceedings of an 
■association, designated “The Teachers’ Redress Com- 
mittee,” of some of which reports had appeared in 
the public Press. After carefully investigating the 
action of this committee, they issued the following 
■circular for the guidance of National teachers : — 

“ Tlie Commissioners find that such a body (The 
; Teachers’ Redress Committee) has for some time 
••existed, and is composed chiefly of teachers of 


National schools, and that meetings of this com- 
mittee have been held in some of the National school- 
houses. 

“ It appears to lie among the objects of the 
association, and of the meetings, to receive com- 
plaints from teachers of National schools against 
the managers of their schools, and against tlie 
inspectors appointed by the Board, to discuss the 
conduct of the parties so complained of, and the 
general arrangements of the Commissioners, par- 
ticularly as regards the selection and duties of the 
inspectors. 

“At some of these meetings language of a violent 
and offensive character is reported to have been used, 
and the * Redress Committee' appears to expect 
pecuniary contributions from teachers towards the 
general collection, of which organised arrangements 
have been proposed . 

“The Commissioners have already intimated, in 
their circular of the 1st November, 1849, the regular 
„ course which is open to any teacher of a National 
school to take for the purpose of obtaining redress 
against injustice on. the part of a manager or inspector 
of bis school; and they have every reason to believe 
that no case can arise of a reasonable ground of 
complaint which would not meet adequate investiga- 
tion and correction when so brought forward. They, 
therefore, deem the existence of such a bodv as 
‘ The Teachers’ Redress Committee ' to be wholly 
unnecessary for any legitimate purpose. But the 
objection to the continuance of sueh a body among 
the teachers of National schools is not limited to the 
consideration of its inutility. From the character of 
the proceedings above adverted to, the Commissioners 
are convinced that the connection of the teachers 
with this; or any similar association, must tend to 
withdraw them from the regular discharge of th sir 
proper duties and functions, in reference to their 
respective schools — to involve them in needless 
correspondence and expense — and, perhaps, in 

responsibility for the acts and language of others, 
whose intemperate, conduct they may be unable to 
control. 

“ The Commissioners are further of opinion that 
such an association is calculated, very prejudicially, 
to interfere with the general control and discipline 
which they feel bound, on public grounds, and for 
the public interest, to preserve and act upon in 
the care and inspection of the National schools and 
teachers. 

“ They also consider that the authorised publica- 
tion in the newspapers of speeches made by teachers 
at* sueh meetings as those of which reports have 
so appeared, it substantially a violation of the 
injunction contained in the circular above referred 
to. 

“ Taking this view of the inexpediency and 
impropriety of the association in question, the Com- 
missioners desire it to be understood that they will 
not attend to any communication. from the ‘Teachers’ 
Redress Committee,' or hold any correspondence with 
it, or with any of its officers; and they hereby direct 
that the teachers of National schools are not, on any 
account or pretence, to permit meetings of that 
committee, or meetings in connection with it, to be 
held in their respective school -houses; nor are tlie 
National teachers to attend any such meetings, 
wherever held, or belong to, or correspond with, that 
or any similar association. And any teacher who, 
after the receipt of this communication, shall act in 
violation of these directions, will be liable to imme- 
diate dismissal." 

The provisions of this circular have never been with- 
drawn or modified. 

VI. Trusting in the good sense of their teachers, 
and anxious to give as liberal an interpretation as 
possible to tlieir rules, the Commissioners have not 
hitherto regarded the present Teachers' Association 
as so nearly similar in its organisation or purpose to 
“ The Teachers’ Redress Committee ” of 1850 as. to 
necessitate their intervention. But the turn which 
has recently taken place in the character of the meetings 
of the teachers coerces the Board to revise tlieir view 
of the Teachers’ Association. 

In doing, so the Commissioners have to keep in mind 
the regulations contained in the circulars of 1849 and 
1850. They have also to keep in mind their obligation 
to enforce the requirement that teachers shall observe 
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the practical rule as to attendance at meetings; aud 
they have, above all, to see that their teachers realise 
those qualities which the Commissioners desiderate as 
laid down in Rule 127, viz. : — 

“ National teachers should he persons of Christian 
sentiment, of calm temper and discretion; they 
should bo imbued with the spirit of peace, of 
obedience to the law, and of loyalty to their 
Sovereign; they should not- only possess the art of 
communicating knowledge, but- be capable of 
moulding the miud of youth, and of giving to the 
power which education confers a useful direction. 
These arc the qualities for which patrons or local 
managers of schools, when making choice of teachers, 
should anxiously look. They are those which the 
Commissioners are anxious to find, to encourage, and 
to reward.” 

VII. Besides, the Commissioners have to look to 
this question from a scholastic point of view. Not to 
speak of the distracting influence upon the teachers, 
indicated in the circular of 1850, the Commissioners 
have learned with much concern that the practice of 
the teachers, of holding their monthly or quarterly 
meetings on Saturdays, has led to a practical abandon- 
ment of the use of Saturday, in the National schools, 
as a working half-day, either for the old and valuable 
educational exercise of “repetitions," or for the 
employment- of Saturday for the special and separate 
religious instruction of the pupils. This is, of course, 
mainly a question for the managers. But it is a 
question of immense importance. The Commissioners 
themselves have never allowed the schools under their 
own direct management to be closed on Saturdays; 
thus absolutely adding a good half-year in every five 
years, as compared with the Saturday closing schools, 
to the school life of the pupils. 

VIII. The Commissioners have very seriously con- 
sidered the whole of this case. The paid servants of 
the Government of all degrees play their own useful 
parts in the public service. But the policy of Govern- 
ment, for obvious reasons, denies those public servants 
the right of organising or attending political meetings 
for a discussion of alleged grievances. 

It appears perfectly plain to the Commissioners that 
of all the public servants in the country, the most 
studious to render an example of dutiful submission 
to authority and of avoidance of politics, ought to be 
the National teachers. The Commissioners are so 
satisfied that this is the proper principle to sustain, 
and that it is so entirely in consonance with the views 
expressed in their circulars of 1849 and 1850. and with 
their published rules and regulations, they have 
resolved uot- t-o sanction in future meetings of National 
teachers, or the attendance of National teachers at 
meetings, unless for purely educational purposes, viz., 
for freely but temperately discussing their own position , 
rights, privileges and claims; the provisions which 
affect_ the school programme of instruction; the 
organisation of schools; the methods of teaching; the 
selection of subjects of instruction suitable to the 
wants and tastes of their pupils ; the employment- aud 
training of monitors: literary, moral, or' scientific 
subjects; in short, all branches of the educational 
question which can be considered without political 
discussion. And further, they have resolved that at 
auy and every such meeting each teacher present shall 
be responsible for all things said or done by any of 
those present-, unless he at- once publicly disavows any- 
thing which may be said or done of an objectionable 
character, i.e., anything bordering upon political con- 
troversy, or criticism of the administration of the Board 
or the conduct of its officers, or the action or policy 
t ii e Government. This public disavowal must be 
followed by an open withdrawal of the teacher from 
the meeting. 

William H. Newell. 

John E. Sheridan, 

Secretaries. 

No. 2. 

Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 29 th October, 1900. 

Sir , In view of some correspondence that has taken 
place recently, you are requested to submit- to this 
Office, in the form of queries or notings, any difficulties 


that may have been brought under your notice, or that 
you may have observed yourself, with reference to the 
interpretation of the new programme. 

You are to bear in mind that in the case of anv 
subject- for which a special Organiser has been 
appointed, the course of instruction should be in 
accordance with the views of the specialist, aud vou 
should endeavour to secure the introduction of 'the 
system of the Head Organiser. 

While you are to encourage aud to expect immediate 
action towards the introduction of the new system, 
you should, at the same time, be very moderate in 
your requirements, in view of the many difficulties to 
be overcome; and in case of all annual examinations 
yet to take place before the end of March, 1901, you 
should allow full credit for all instructions given during 
the previous year, whether according to the old or 
to the new programme. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

M. S. Seymour, 

A. Hamilton, 

Secretaries. 

To the Inspector of N. Ss. 

No. 3. 

(Copy sent- to each Inspector on 21/1/ ’01.) 

District 30. Castlekuock National School. 

Roll No. 12216. 

(Dt. 30. Lr. 141- ’00.) 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, 28th November, 1900. 

Sir, — With reference to your letter of the 29th ult., 
forwarding, for consideration by the Commissioners, a 
Programme of Instruction submitted to you by the 
principal teacher of the above-named school, I am 
directed to inform you, that in giving approval to 
courses of instruction in National schools under the 
new programme, you should be guided generally in 
your judgment of the courses by all the circumstances 
of the school, especially the local circumstances, the 
wishes of the managers (which you should personally 
ascertain), and the views of the teachers. But while 
mauagers are at liberty to adopt the new programme 
in its entirety or only in part- for the present-, the 
Commissioners do not deem it advisable that the old 
programme should be retained in auy National' school 
longer than is absolutely necessary, and they cannot 
sanction a composite programme, made up partly from 
the new programme and partly of subjects of the old 
programme, which it has been decided should be 
dropped. You will see, from the notes to the new 
programme, that a knowledge of geography and history 
is to be conveyed through the reading lessons, and the 
subject-matter of the reading-books in each standard, 
or gttoup of standards, should, generally speaking, 
represent the maximum amount of information on 
these two subjects that an inspector should look for. 
The Commissioners do not wish the pupils of any school 
to be called on to prepare tasks in geography, history, 
spelling, or grammar. Sufficient information in these 
subjects should be conveyed during the reading lessons. 

It is uot desirable, moreover, to introduce as 
reading books detailed histories of particular countries, 
and if such books are used, a sufficient knowledge of 
the portions of the British Empire, not referred to in 
the detailed treatises, should be conveyed, if possible, 
through the medium of other reading books. 

Of course, any books not on the Commissioners’ 
published list-, must be submitted to the Commissioners 
for approval before they can be introduced into 
National schools. 

'With regard to the arithmetic course, the Commis- 
sioners consider that the requirements of the new 
programme should be adopted, and if a more extended 
course is desired by managers and teachers, it should 
be confined to the higher classes, or be taught outside 
school hours, as recommended in the Notes. 

Finally, I am to inform you that all the Commis- 
sioners will expect from the teachers, at least until 
their schools are thorough organised, - under the new 
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regulations, is to do their best according to the facilities 
they have at present, and in the spirit and within the 
limits of the now programme. 

You will be good enough to at once communicate 
with the Manager and Teacher of Castleknoek Schools. 

I am, etc., 

A. R. Hamilton, 

Secretary. 

4. 

CIRCULAR TO INSPECTORS. 

Revised Programme. — New System of Inspection. 

Office of National, Education, 
Dublin, 28fh November, 1901. 

Sib, — I t having been reported to this Department 
that an impression has somehow got abroad to the 
effect that the Board is not very solicitous about (a) 
encouraging the new programme, or (b) affording 
facilities for carrying it through, we are to inform you 
that you should, in every legitimate way, dissipate this 
unfounded impression. You should explain, whenever 
feasible, that the Commissioners are most anxious 
about the success of the new programme; that they 
are spending large sums on the training of teachers 
in the special branches required under the new pro- 
gramme; that they are at present making giants of 
equipment for Elementary Science and Hand and Eye 
Training on an extensive scale, and that they purpose 
continuing to make similar grants next year and 
succeeding years. You will, on the other hand, be 
most careful, when visiting schools or when having 
interviews with managers, teachers, or others 
interested in education, to say or do nothing that would 
lend the slightest colour to the false and injurious 
impression above alluded to. - 

In connection with the new system of inspection, 
wo are to remind you of the circular issued to 
inspectors in March, 1900, and to impress upon you 
the necessity for particular attention to the instructions 
given therein as to your duties and responsibilities 
under the new system, and particularly in regard to 
your methods of dealing with managers and teachers. 

We are also to remind you, that while the senior 
inspector is primarily responsible for the work of the 
circuit as a whole, it is not expected that he will 
discharge routine or other duties (except by special 
direction), in tho portions of the circuit not in his 
immediate charge. Some of the senior inspectors have 
furnished special reports, and havo held investigations 
under misapprehension as to tho extent of their duties 
iu this respect. 

Each inspector is directly responsible to the Commis- 
sioners for the portion of the circuit in his immediate 
charge, and is expected to perform similar duties to 
those assigned to district inspectors under the old 
regulations. 

The senior inspector, however, whenever he deems it 
necessary, may visit any school in his circuit and 
furnish a report thereon. 

Each senior inspector should state at once (if he 
has not dono so already), the arrangements made for tho 
inspection of his circuit, and the name of the inspector 


and it should therefore be so modelled as to give a 
proper consistent direction to the teaching. Accord- 
ingly it is essential to study the principles of the new 
Scheme, and to comprehend its spirit. 

The distinction between examination and inspection 
is important, and at the annual visit to a school the 
time of the Inspector should be duly divided between 
these branches. Obviously more' time should be 
reserved for inspection than was formerly devoted to 
it, but careful examination must not be omitted. To 
ascertain and note the proficiency of every pupil iu 
every subject is no longer necessary, and' ns a rule 
class examination will take the place of individual 
examination. In general it will be sufficient to ascer- 
tain by suitable tests if every standard or group of 
standards has received due attention, and if the in- 
struction has been sound and effective in every subject 
of the school programme. In large schools the pro- 
ficiency may be tested by samples. Some of the pupils 
of a standard may be examined in one or more subjects, 
while other pupils of the same standard may be 
examined iu one or more different subjects. It is even 
allowable, when necessary, to omit some subjects from 
the examination of one or more standards, provided 
the Inspector is satisfied, from an examination of at 
least one junior and one senior standard, that the 
subjects in question have been well taught. 

Prominent features of Revised Programme. 

The principles that underlie the Revised Programme 
may, perhaps, be best understood by comparing it with 
the programme which preceded it. Such a comparison 
should at all events help one to avoid methods that 
are no longer suitable. By such a comparison the 
prominent features of the new Programme are seen to 
be : — 

1. Freedom of school organisation, and sanction for 

collective teaching; 

2. The inclusion of a systematic course of Manual 

Training; 

3. The inclusion of a systematic course of Elemen- 

tary Science; 

4. The substitution of the heuristic method of 

instruction for the didactic method so greatly 
fostered by the former system; 

5. Increased attention to the development in the 

pupils of the power of expressing their thoughts 
both orally and in writing; 

6. More. practical instruction in Ari'chmetic; 

7. Increased attention to the occupation and 

instruction of infants; _ 

8. Increased attention to instruction in Vocal 
Musie, Drawing, and Physical Drill, to the culti- 
vation of good manners; and (in Girls' Schools) 
to instruction in Cookery and Laundry work; 

9. The introduction of instruction iu History by 

means of Historical Readers, and the use of 
Geographical Readers from which the pupils 
may derive interesting and useful information 
to associate with the names of places referred 
to at their map lessons ; 

10. The inclusion as optional subjects of Irish, 
French, Latin, Mathematics, and Instrumental 
Music in schools in which these subjects would 
not hamper the instruction in the ordinary Day 
School subjects. 


iu charge of each section. 


To 


We are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

A. R. Hamilton, 

P. E. Lemass, 

Secretaries. 

Inspector of National Schools. 


REVISED INSTRUCTIONS TO INSPECTORS. 

Inspection. 

In view of the greatly altered circumstances of the 
system of National Education it is necessary that In- 
spectors should very carefully reconsider their methods 
of inspection. The method of inspection is likely at all 
times to influence materially the course of instruction, 


Though all' these new features arc desirable, yet in 
any instances they cannot all be introduced at once, 
i some schools circumstances will probably render it 
ipossiblc to carry fully into effect at any time the 
hole design of the Revised Programme, is not 
tended that anyone should be overburdened, nor than 
iy teacher who has given long and faithful service 
lould be condemned because of being unable to 
imply at once with all the new conditions. Wheq an 
irnest endeavour is made to conform to ^esPjnt of 
ie Revised Programme, Inspectors must weigh the 
rcumstances very carefully before * he y e * pr th 
pinions on the merits of teachers yho de ay the 

■aoli^ tho schools have not beon supplied with prppei 
• Tn the nresent stage of transition it may 

‘ s rr.‘i£i ** ‘°“*s 

Mention at once nver too many subjects or systems 
ew to them. 
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It is undoubtedly desirable that instruction should , 
be slow and thorough rather than hurried and super- 
ficial ; and in the ease of any subject taught mi the 
heuristic plan progress must at first he apparently 
slow. Quality not quantity is the criterion of efficiency 
in this case. . . 

In tho ease of new subjects the proficiency pre- 
scribed for the higher standards is not expected to be 
realised until the school has in due course gradually 
worked up to this degree of attainment by the natural 
promotion of junior pupils to the highest classes. 

When a teacher introduces a new subject before 
receiving instruction in it- from an organiser, credit 
should be given for any progress made, without regard 
to the requirements of the official programme: but if 
the instruction be found by the inspector to be harmful 
or worthless, ho should direct the teacher how to convey 
such instruction profitably. 

Haud-and-Eye Training. 

Instruction has been given by the Organisers only 
in the. elementary stages of Hand-and-Eye Training, 
and, of course, no 'more progress can be demaudod from 
the teachers who have been trained by them. In case 
any manager deems this very elementary work unsuit- 
able for the pupils of the higher standards, his opinion 
should be respected, and the work should be required 
only from the lower standards for which it is specially 
designed. 

Drawing. 

The same remarks apply to Drawing: but in the 
case of schools in which Drawing was hitherto taught, 
instruction similar to that formerly given should con- 
tinue until replaced by the new system of Drawing. 
The use of dotted paper, which is intended only for 
young children, although allowable for the present in 
a limited way for ail pupils, should be very restricted 
in the oth and 6th standards. 

Most teachers might make a useful beginning at 
instruction in Drawing, both Mechanical and Freehand. 
To draw a straight lines, to produce the same, to draw 
one straight line at right angles to another, to mark 
the division of a straight line into two equal parts 
approximately without measurement, and accurately 
with mechanical aid, to draw an equilateral triangle, a 
square, the same with its diagonals, a regular hexagon, 
a circle, to bi-seet an angle, &c., are all useful exercises 
which any teacher might get his pupils to try again 
and again until some degree of proficiency is attained. 

Elementary Science and Object Lesson z. 

The Programme of Elementary Science and Object- 
Lessons affords an instructive illustration of the very 
reasonable requirements of the Commissioners in 
regard to compliance with the principles of the Revised 
Programme under unfavourable circumstances. 

The official Programme gives four alternative courses: 
yet it is felt that in a large proportion of National 
Schools not any of these can be satisfactorily accom- 
plished until the teachers have- been trained by the 
Organisers. For such schools Scientific Object Lessons 
suitable to the localities of the schools will be accepted 
for the present as satisfying the requirements of the 
Commissioners in regard to Elementary Science. 
Course I. in a greatly modified form has been recently 
issued in a circular which may be seen in the Appendix 
to the Commissioners’ Report of this year. This is all 
that will probably bo possible in a large proportion of 
the small rural schools, but in such schools a fairly 
comprehensive series of Object- Lessons should be 
given in a correct method, and should be accompanied 
by some experimental work done by the pupils. 
Similarly, with regard to schools somewhat more 
favourably circumstanced, there should be a liberal 
allowance for any local disadvantages. 

In rural schools for boys the Object Lessons should, 
as a rule, have relation to the sciences underlying 
Agriculture, that is, should treat largely of plants'and 
tho constituents of plant food. In girls’ schools the 
Object Lessons should, to a large extent, relate to 
Domestic Science. 

It will be- necessary in the interest of Elementary 
Science to distinguish carefully between Conversation 
Lessons and Object Lessons. ‘The latter term should 
be strictly reserved for those lessons in which an object 
is placed in the hands of at least some of the pupils 
for experimental examination, and in which the 
heuristic method is employed to some extent. 


From tho copious lists given in the '' Suggestions 
for a First Year’s Course of Work in Elementary 
Science and Object Lessons," it should be possible to 
select a sufficient number of suitable subject- for Object 
Lessons, and with the aid of the detailed suggestions, 
any teacher should be able to make a useful beginning 
of instruction of this kind. It should also be kept in 
mind that the heuristic method need not and should 
not be limited to instruction in Elementary Science. 
It may be employed with advantage in the teaching of 
almost every subject. 

No teacher should be incapable of imparting to the 
junior pupils some notions of colour, form, number, 
and other qualities, with the aid of suitable objects. 
Any teacher of a primary school containing junior 
classes should have acquired from books, or from 
observation, or otherwise, some knowledge of the 
exercises and occupations suitable for an Infant School, 
especially the Kindergarten. 

Cookery and Laundry IVurk. 

Iu comparatively few schools, probably, will it be 
found possible at present to carry fully into practice 
the requirements of the official programme in Cookery 
and Laundry work. In these cases, this programme 
suggests material for many most appropriate Object 
Lessons, which should be accepted under the circum- 
stances in the standards below Fifth, as satisfying the 
requirements of the programme in Cookery and 
Laundry work. 

It will be observed that there is considerable correla- 
tion of the ordinary subjects of the programme, which 
when understood reduces considerably the formidable 
aspect of the work to bo accomplished. As instances, 
it may bo mentioned that an Object Lesson or a lesson 
on Elementary Science will afford not only most 
suitable material for a written composition exercise, 
but also a most- valuable preparation for it in the form 
of oral composition. The practical measuring and 
weighiug required in Arithmetic constitute a not 
unimportant part of the Elementary Science Course. 
The Manual Training and Drawing Courses are inter- 
dependent, and one helps tlic other in an important 
degree. 

Bearing in mind the above facts, and the large 
measure of freedom allowed in adapting the programme 
to local circumstances, teachers should endeavour to 
commence instruction in most-, if not all, of the ordinary 
subjects prescribed in the official Programme, even 
before being trained by an Organiser. 

Arithmetic. 

All teachers can make their pupils practically 
familiar with the common measures and weights which 
arc referred to in the Arithmetic programme. A 
practical notion of decimals may bo easily conveyed by 
means of a ten-incli tape divided into inches and tenths 
of an inch. In Third Standard the exercises in 
decimals should be very simple. Inspectors should 
remind teachers of the Notes to the Programme allow- 
ing extended courses iu Arithmetic to senior pupils 
when found desirable, and to the fact that the whole 
course in Mathematics may be adopted in any school 
under certain circumstances if found desirable. 

Physical Drill. 

In schools iu which Physical Drill cannot be con- 
ducted in full, according to the Revised Programme, 
the pupils may at least be trained to stand up straight 
aud iu graceful attitudes and to move from one position 
to another during the day in an orderly manner. Drill 
ought to prove useful and popular, but will lose much 
of its value both as an aid to physical culture aud to 
discipline unless it receives continuous attention, and 
loads to improved carriage and bearing, to orderly 
conduct, and to prompt aud ready obedience to orders 
and signals. Physical exercise should, as a rule, bo 
engaged in out- of doors. The schoolroom is seldom a 
fit place for any drill beyond body and arm exercises, 
and nothing in tlic nature of marching should be 
attempted on an upper floor. But should the school- 
room be. used for ordinary drill, inspectors will impress 
upon the. teachers the necessity of having the floors 
frequently washed and kept thoroughly clean, so as to 
avoid as far as possible tlic raising of dust, which 
cannot but prove injurious to the health of the children. 
Inspectors should impress upou teachers that Physical 
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Drill does not necessarily or generally mean Military 
Drill, and that school games of a suitable character 
may be substituted for drill. 

In the case of girls of the higher standards suitable 
cali sthenic exercises may be encouraged in place of 
drill. 

Writing and Composition. — Spoiling. 

Much attention should be given to the character of 
the written exercises of the pupils since they are so 
serviceable in providing constaut occupation, and in 
making knowledge accurate and permanent. To effect 
this purpose they must be not only judiciously selected 
but also efficiently corrected. In the senior standards 
more time should bo devoted to Composition and less 
to Transcription than at present; and with a view to 
encourage this, inspectors should judge of the character 
of the penmanship and of the accuracy of spelling 
largely from the Composition exercises, both those done 
on the day of examination and previously. The spelling 
of most value is that of the words in one’s own 
practical vocabulary ; and the Composition exercise 
will show the style of penmanship acquired better than 
the formal copy of a headline can show it. Of course, 
evidence should be' looked for of sufficient progress 
from Standard to Standard in the acquirement of an 
extended vocabulary. 

Heading. 

“Silent Reading” might with great advantage- be 
more generally introduced into the schools. "While 
some pupils are reading aloud to the teacher, others 
might be required to read over silently and to study 
a suitable lesson from which useful or interesting infor- 
mation may be obtained. After a sufficient time the 
pupils might be questioned on the subject matter to 
test whether they had deduced the correct meaning 
from the text, and they might be required subse- 
quently to commit the substance of this lesson to 
writing. In some cases, as for instance if the lesson 
be a story, they might bo required to write out 
the substance in their own words without any previous 
questioning. In this way many pupils might be much 
more profitably employed during the “English” lesson 
than at present. 

School Organization. 

In small schools it is allowable to group Standards 
for the convenience of instruction. Arithmetic does 
not lead itself well to the grouping of Standards, 
because of the necessary strictness of sequence 
required in teaching it; but in all other subjects of 
the programme tlio grouping of standards presents 
few difficulties. At “ English'” lessons it will probably 
be found inexpedient to group together moro than two 
standards; but in all otlior subjects except English 
and Artihmetic it should he possible, in t-lic ease of 
small schools, to throw the standards into two groups. 
It is open to managers, and to teachers through their 
managers, to suggest for their own schools modifica- 
tions of the official Programme within the limits of the 
curriculum sanctioned by the Board. Pupils who 
have been examined in Oth Standard may be allowed 
during part of tbo day to study for themselves on 
special lines according to the occupations which they 
may have in view. 

A large amount of freedom is to be allowed to 
managers and teachers with regard to the classification 
of pupils. Every pupil should be placed in the standard 
for which lie is best fitted, and in which he is likely 
to derive most advantage from tho instruction. 
Depressions, if really necessary, should be allowed; 
and premature promotions should be discouraged. At 
the same time indolent teachers must not be permitted 
to waste the time of their pupils or improperly to retard 
their progress. A reasonable general advance from 
standard to standard should be shown from year to 
year. 

As the standards are fewer than the former classes 
it is probable that most pupils during their school course 
will need to bo retained for a second year in at least 
on standard. The Fifth Standard will, perhaps, in 
general be found the most suitable, but provided tlie 
teacher’s syllabus of work (referred to subsequently) 
show adequate employment for a second year in a 
standard lower than the Fifth, objection should not be 
hastily made to such retention in that standard. 


Ages of Pupils. 

The limit of ago suggested iu the new Programme 
for First Standard, namely, from three to nine Years, 
does not, of course, mean that children must be 
retained in this standard until they are nine years of 
age. Neither does it imply that they cannot be 
retained in First Standard beyond nine Years of a«e. 
They should be advanced when well fit for the hiriiei- 
rctnined in First Standard beyond nine years of age. 
year, should they have attended regularly for some 
years in First- Standard, could be justified only on the 
grounds of their receiving a very superior Kindergarten 
training, evidence of which should be afforded by the 
children — (1) in a cultivated power of observing and of 
finding out for themselves the properties of things: 
(2) in a facility of giving expression bo their thoughts; 
(8) in a graceful deportment; (4) in good maimers; 
(5) in attention to instruction; and (6) in proficiency 
in Music, Drawing, and iu other manual exercises. In 
all schools the proper training and occupation of infants 
should receive the utmost possible attention consistent 
with the interests of the more advanced pupils. 

Time Table. 

In apportioning tlie school hours among the various 
subjects of tho school programme, inspectors should 
not insist upon the division time suggested on page 2 
of the Revised Programme. It is not, for instance, 
obligatory to limit the time for Arithmetic to half an 
hour a day. If the necessary arrangements for 
Religious and Secular Instruction are in accordance 
wtih tho Board’s Rules, and if a fair amount of time 
is allowed for each subject of the curriculum, the 
Time Table may be approved. It is open to the 
inspectors to suggest improvements or alterations in 
the sequence of subjects or in the allocation of time, 
and such suggestions will, no doubt, in all eases receive 
due attention from the manager and the teacher. 

In the regulation regarding the time during which 
Extra Branches may be taught, the expression 
“ordinary school hours” is to be understood as meaning 
the hours that constitute an “attendance.” 

Plan of Work. 

In every school it is essential to success that a good 
plan of work be adopted or designed, and worked out 
during the school year with all possible efficiency. 
Such a plan involves — (1) a general programme; (2) 
detailed syllabuses for certain subjects; and (3) a time 
table. The official Programme issued is, in the case 
of each of certain subjects, so detailed as to be practi- 
cally equivalent to a syllabus. Important hints have 
also been given officially on tho allotment of time. 
Managers arc not, however, obliged to adopt the 
Revised Programme in its entirety. Within the limits 
of the curriculum, managers, with the approval of tho 
Commissioners, may arrange the programmes fo their 
schools so as to suit the needs of the localities in 
which tho schools are situated, and in such cases the 
inspector is expected to give a sound opinion as to 
whether tho proposed modified programme is suitable 
to the circumstances of the locality, and as to whether 
it should be sanctioned or not. Even in tho case of 
English and Arithmetic, managers are at liberty to 
propose modifications of the programme. 

School Programmes. 

The manager of every National School should, 
therefore, decide in good time whether the official 
Programme is to be adopted in its entirety or not. 
If it be not fully adopted, the manager should have 
prepared and submitted for sanction before the 
beginning. of the school year a modified programme 
which, as far as it goes, should be consistent with the 
principles of the Revised Programme. 

In drawing up a modified programme it is necessary 
to eonsder : — 

1. The subjects to be included in the school 

curriculum; 

2. The number of sections into which the school is 

to be divided for purposes of instruction, or, 
in other words, the plan of grouping the 
standards, if grouping is doemed desirable ; 

3. The portion of each subject to be taught in each 

standard or group of standards. 

The manager, after making due allowance for the 
difficulties attending the introduction of the new 
S 2 
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scheme, should prescribe a reasonable programme of 
work for the first- year, and progressive programmes 
for subsequent years. Any alteration which it may 
be found necessary to make in the programme should 
be notified to the inspector by the manager of the 
teacher. 

In the case of some subjects the general Programme 
needs to be supplemented with a more detailed 
syllabus, in order to define and guide the course of 
instruction. Such syllabuses should be designed 
beforehand , but may be modified if necessary during 
the year. 

Progress Record. 

Since the Revised Programme does not prescribe, as 
it the former Results Programme, the minimum 
requirements of each standard and subject, but is to 
be taken as representing the maximum requirements 
under the various heads, it is obviously desirable that 
a record should be kept by the teacher of the course 
gone over, and of the progress made in each subject 
from time to time, say, monthly. This should include 
the subjects of Object Lessons, of Manual Instruction, 
and Drawing Lessons, and the like, and the progress 
should be tested by the teacher periodically. A record 
of this kind, for which a suitable book is provided on 
the Board’s list, if submitted to the inspector on tlie 
annual examination day, would enable him to know 
what was taught-. He should, as a rule, confine bis 
examination to the portion of the subject which it- was 
found possible to get through properly in the year. 

It' he finds that the work done was so small as to be 
indicative of neglect, he should state so in his report: 
but before pronouncing an adverse opinion, lie must 
tako the quality of the work even more than the 
quantity into account, and also the time which was 
available for the subject in question, after the demands 
of other subjects were satisfied. 

The value of instruction in practical subjects — such as 
Hand -and- Eye Training, Drawing, Elementary Sci- 
ence, or Cookery — can be better estimated from inspec- 
tions of the classes at ordinary work than by final ex- 
aminations. Hence Inspectors should make careful 
notings of the quality of work observed during inci- 
dental visits. These notings should be made use of 
when preparing their animal report on schools. 

In the case of Elementary Science, again, a reliable 
opinion as to the amount of knowledge which the pupils 
have acquired for themselves can be formed by visits 
to the classes when under instruction; but when a 
pupil has discovered for himself some fact he should, 
of course, note it for future reference. Even dry 
“ tabular numbers " of “ constants ” in considerable 
number must be committed to memory, and constants, 
or important- ascertained facts, are legitimate subjects 
for examination within due limits. 

School Syllabus. 

Every earnest teacher will arrange beforehand 
schemes of work, and will prepare for each day’s les- 
sons, so as to make the most of flic time at- liis dis- 
posal. When an inspector finds from the records kept 
and from his incidental visits that this has been done, 
that there has been sufficient repetition, that the lessons 
have been summarized, that the written exercises have 
been well marked and corrected, and that the teacher 
lias held periodical examinations, the annual examina- 
tion need not be prolonged. On the other hand, where 
evidences of want of forethought and earnestness 
abound, the examination must be searching, so as to 
bring home to each responsible person the need of re- 
form. 

The examinations should he, as far as possible, oral. 
Cards should bo very sparingly used, oven for examina- 
tion in arithmetic. Only a general acquaintance with 
the comparative simplicity of the metric system is re- 
quired. Difficult questions in it should not be given. 

Grammar. 

It- should not- be forgotten that Grammar is not to 
be- considered separately, but as part- of the English 
programme — that is to say, it- is expected to be taught 
incidentally in connection with Reading, Explanation, 
and Composition. The. examination in this subject 
should follow a consistent course, and should be limited 
to such portions of tlie subject- as arc of practical 
utility in helping one to understand English, and to 
speak and write it correctly. . The tests in Analysis 
should be of a simple character. 

The main object of an examination in the Literary 
Reader should be to ascertain if the pupils understand 


the substance of the lessons read. An examination 
in a Historical or Geographical Reader should dwell 
mainly on the subject matter; but only the important 
general facts should form the subject of questions. 
Every lesson should be summarized by the teacher, 
and of the summary there should be a recapitulation. 
The matter of a skilful summary should be the subject 
of the inspector's questions. 

Geography. 

At page 3 the Revised Programme, referring to 
Geography, states that- “the topography of the school 
vicinity should be impressed on the minds of the pupils, 
who should be able to draw a ground plan of the school 
premises, aud should know the four cardinal points, 
and hence the nature of a map and of a globe should 
be explained.” This clearly points to special map and 
geography lessons, in addition to the use of a Geogra- 
phical Reader. Again, in a foot-note on same page, it 
is stated that, “ In the higher standards a sufficient 
knowledge of Geography is understood to imply a 
general knowledge of the Map of the World, aud a more 
minute knowledge of the Geography of Ireland, the 
British Empire, and a portion of North America.” 
Such a knowledge as this cannot be secured from the 
use of Geographical Readers, unless supplemented by 
special and regular map lessons, at which the diffuse 
information of the Reader would be summarised, and 
the relative positions of the places referred to im- 
pressed on the mind. 

Home Lessons. 

It seems necessary to correct- a notion that- has got 
abroad to the effect that “ Home Lessons ” aro for- 
bidden. Such is not- the case. In the past the pupils 
were frequently required to commit to memory much 
useless and uninteresting matter, and in some instances 
written home exercises were exacted from pupils who 
were badly provided in their homes with the necessary 
accommodation. Those evils are to be avoided; but 
provided that the matter of the home lessons is judi- 
ciously selected, that the- amount of the work required 
is kept within reasonable limits, and that due allow- 
ance is made for the want of facilities in certain homos, 
Homo Lessons are allowable, and under favourable 
circumstances are deemed desirable. 

When examining pupils the iuspector should prove 
by his maimer that his object is to elicit what they 
know — not to expose their ignorance. He should, 
therefore, avoid showing signs of dissatisfaction or im- 
patience. He should not frighten the children in any 
way, nor confuse or puzzle them by unreasonable ques- 
tions. All examinations should be conducted after au 
orderly method, well considered beforehand. 

Inspectors and other officers of the Board are not 
justified in dictating to -teachers or reproving them. 
Advice and warning must be given in a kindly manner, 
but not in presence of pupils, monitors, or any 
subordinate teacher. 

Inspectors are not at- liberty to prescribe particular 
books, apparatus, or other school requisites for use in 
National Schools. 

They should take care not to force upon the teachers 
any peculiar views of their own, and not to compel 
them to devote an undue amount of time and attention 
to some favourite subject. 

Incidental Visits of Inspectors. 

Incidental visits should have- as their main object 
tlie promotion of instruction of the pupils on correct 
principles. Inspectors should guard against diverting 
attention from this most- important object by undue 
reference to trifling defects. Short flying visits are in 
general of little educational value, and as a rule are 
not desirable. It is in the power of inspectors, and it 
is therefore a duty to promote punctuality by making 
early visits. 

Careful and timely arrangements for all inspections 
should be made with a view to economy of time and 
expense; all the work in one part of a district to bo 
done, as far as possible, at the same time. Thera 
should be no avoidable travelling from one part of a 
district to another remote part for a trifling amount of 
work. One incidental report at least should be fur- 
nished on each school within the year, in addition to 
the report- on the annual examination. A record of the 
dates and hours of all visits to schools should be kept 
in convenient- form for reference, so as to show at a 
glance, not only what- schools most need inspection, 
hut also at what hour, and with what special purpose 
it is desirable to visit any one of them. 
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When an inspector is instructed to attend to some 
special work which involves a long journey, ho should 
endeavour to do other work on the way, and on such 
an occasion he should not limit himself to an inquiry 
which may occupy a very short time, but should avail 
himself of the opportunity to make a valuable inspcc- 

Annuul Inspections. 

The annual inspections should be so distributed that 
each inspector may bo able to complete the work of his 
own section of the- circuit. 

The inspector should confer or communicate with 
the manager after each annual inspection, and also 
after an incidental visit, if anything of importance 
occurred. Official action should be recommended only in 
serious cases, and when the inspector has reason to 
believe that ho cannot himself get tho defect or irre- 
gularity remedied. 

Annual He ports. 

Inspectors when writing their annual reports cm 
schools should keep in mind the important matters 
depending on these reports, namely, the granting of 
increments and grade promotions to teachers. To 
secure justice to every individual the statements should 
be very clear and precise. Rhetorical expressions 
should be avoided. No undue weight should bo laid 
upon some, weakness in a particular subject. The re- 
ports should be well balanced so as to leave upon the 
reader’s mind a correct impression of the efficiency of 
the schools. 

Evening Schools. 

Each evening school should as a rule be examined 
within the last month of the session, or in the follow- 
ing month, provided the manager undertakes to have 
the- pupils assembled for examination on tho appointed 
evening. Since most evening schools are closed about 
the same time, it may not be possible to hold all the- 
annual inspections within the last month of the. session 
or in the subsequent month. Inspectors should there- 
fore report fully upon each evening school after an in- 
cidental visit during the session. 


The inspectors of each circuit should meet at the 
official centre once a month for conference. At least 
one conference in the year will be held in each circuit 
by tho Chief Inspector. 

It is hoped that through a careful study of the 
regulations, by means of frequent- circuit conferences 
and occasional conferences with the Chief Inspectors, 
and through the information given in these instructions, 
tho Inspectors will be in a position to afford assistance 
to managers or teachers who apply to them for 
guidance. Inspectors should bear constantly iu mind 
that local co-operation is essential to success, and 
accordingly avoid, as far as possible, all action likely 
to alienate such co-operation. 

The Commissioners rely upon the zeal and earnest- 
ness of their Inspectors to promote the beneficial 
results expected from the introduction of the new 
curriculum, and from the recent changes iu the system 
of National Education. Inspectors should endeavour 
to prevent any abuse arising from the many privileges 
and the greaier freedom now enjoyed. The Commis- 
sioners strongly urge upon the Inspectors the necessity 
of cultivating friendly relations with both managers and 
teachers by a kindly and sympathetic manner. 

By Order, 

A. B. Hamilton, 

• P. E. Lemass, 

Secretaries. 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, July, 1002. 

0 . 

INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

The following copy of a Circular issued to Inspectors 
of National Schools is forwarded for Manager's 
information. 

By Order, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dilwoeth, 

Secretaries. 


Monitors. 

Much attention should be given to the instruction and 
training of monitors. "With this view inspectors should 
visit of the hours appointed for such instruction as 
often as possible, and should hold a full and careful 
examination of the monitors every year. Appointments 
of monitors should on no account be recommended iu 
schools where them are not proper opportunities of 
obtaining sound instruction and skilful training. Jt is 
felt that a larger proportion of the vacancies in the 
Training Colleges should be obtained by monitors if 
their instruction were conducted with skill uud energy 
during their time of service 

Preparation of EraminuUon Questions. 

In the preparation of questions for the annual ex- 
aminations of teachers, monitors, etc., inspectors should 
endeavour to give them an educational character rather 
than that of difficult tests. 

Circuit Records. 

A new Circuit Book will be prepared as soon as pos- 
sible. In the meantime it is necessary to adopt some 
system of recording : — 

(a.) A brief general description of the premises of 
every school. 

(!>.) Manager’s name and address. 

(c.) Name and the usual particulars of teaching 
staff. 

(d.) Tho obligatory hours of instruction iu each 
school. . 

(e.) The time appointed for instruction ol ! monitors. 

(/.) The time fixed for instruction in extra branches. 

{g.) Attendance in each school, and amount of accom- 
modation. 

( h .) List of Evening Schools, giving the time in each 
case, when session is to end. 

(i.) List of King’s Scholars who have not as yet ob- 
tained the Diploma. 

General. 

Inspectors should constantly bear in mind that they 
will ho required to furnish an annual general report. It 
is only by making careful notings throughout the year as 
facts arise and inferences are drawn, that valuable in- 
formation can be supplied in these reports. 


Education Office. Dublin, 
June, 1903. 


U.O.— 9 :0 :03. 


e of National Education, 
Dublin, June, 1903. 


>lli, 

We are directed to inform you that- the Cornmis- 
ioners have, ordered that the annual inspection, as at 
ireseut conducted, may in future be dispensed with 
n the ease of all National Schools where the efficiency 
if the teaching and the consequent proficiency of the 
mpils reach a high standard. Such schools should be 
•isited at- least- once a year, but no set inspection need 
,i, held. In the ease of National Schools whose work, 
hough not of a high standard, is still satisfactory , 
requent surprise visits should, as a rule, be substi- 
nted for tho present annual inspection; but inspec- 
ts are at liberty to bold a more elaborate annual in- 
spection, where such a- test is thought desirable, on 
my day within a pertiod of two months of the termi- 
m'tion of the old Results year. A list of inefficient 
schools in each circuit should be prepared, and these 
schools, iu addition to being frequently visited, should 
be subjected to an annual test, either by an individual 
examination of the pupils, or by class or sample ex- 
amination, at the discretion of the inspector. In tins 
ease alone should notice be given of the approaching 
visit. 

At all visits the inspectors are strictly enjoined in 
future to pay special attention to the sanitary and 
hygienic condition of the schools and out-offices, to 
the cleanliness and brightness of the school-rooms, to 
the neatness of the teachers and pupils, to the discip- 
line of the schools, to the methods of organization and 
instruction adopted by the teachers, and, where 
monitors are employed, to their fitness for the office of 
teacher. At all visits, too, there should be some oral 
examination of tbo pupils, and written tests may also 
bo given, if necessary. 

Inspectors should note in the observation book at 
each visit the principal defects m the conduct of 
schools. In making observations, generalities should 
be avoided, and conciseness and lucidity of expression 
aimed at. It- is advisable not to particularize very 
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many defects at one time. It is of tlie utmost im- 
portance that care should lio taken that such observa- 
tions should be at once attended to. 

To facilitate economy of time, a simple form of Re- 
port will be issued as soon as possible. In the mean- 
time inspectors are not required to fill up tin- Pr--fi- 
efeney Table in the present Annual Report. 

In lieu of examinations conducted by the inspectors, 
teachers should be advised to examine their schools 
at least once a year, and in every way to stimulate 
the emulation of tin- pupils: and inspectors should im- 
press upon manager.-, of schools the desirability of 
being present at such examinations, and of encourag- 
ing the pupils by means of prizes for regularity of 
attendance and for proficiency. 

Wo are, Sir. 

Your obedient Servants, 

P. F.. Lem ass, 

W. J. DlLWOliTH, 

Secretaries. 

Inspector of National Schools. 


Immediate and Urgent.. 

OmcE or National Education, 
Dublin, 8f/< June, 19U3. 
Sir, 

Wo arc directed to call your attention to the follow- 
ing extract from Rule liW). II. ( b ) : — 


“ Awards of Continued Good Service Salary may 
be made to teacheis of schools with an average 
attendance of twenty pupils or above, when tlio 
Commissioners are satisfied that the work done in 
the school is satisfactory, and that reasonable pro- 
gress lias been made in the proficiency of the 
pupils. ! ' 


In connection with this matter, we enclose herewith 
lists of the teachers in your section of the circuit who 
may bo granted increments, provided the necessary 
conditions liavo been complied with, and in the. case 
of every teacher whore an amount of increment is set 
forth, you will write iu the column headed “ Notes 
and Observations,” the word *• Recommended,” if you 
consider that the conditions laid down in the extract 
from the Rule quoted above have been complied with. 

In cases where you consider the said conditions 
have not been complied with, you will write “ Not 
recommended.” In the cases marked " Nil ” on the 
sheets, you need make no noting. 

This is an extremely urgent matter, and the lists 
must be returned to this office not later than Saturday 
next. 


We ai 
Youi 


obedient- Servants, 


To Inspectors of National Schools. 


CIRCULAR TO INSPECTORS. 

Office of National Education, 
Dublin, December, 1904. 

Sib, 

We aro directed by the Commissioners to draw your 
attention to the necessity of so arranging your work 
as to enable you to be present as often as possible 
during the hour set apart by tho teachers of a school 
for model and criticism lessons. You should visit all 
schools in which monitors aro serving at least once 
every year during tho time set apart for the monitors' 
special instruction and criticism lessons, in order to 
be ablo to report on their training. Other visits for 
the- same purpose should be paid as often as the dis- 
charge of your duties will allow. In tho case of the 
model and criticism lessons you should carofully note 
the arrangements as to the time and place, the num- 
ber of children present, the preparation made by the 
monitors for tlie lesson, and the interest and profes- 
sional skill shown by the teachers in their advice and 
criticisms. The number of children present at the 
lesson should not fall, if possible, below twenty, and 
they should all be provided with seats. 


In addition to the notes made by you regarding the 
manner, style, and attractiveness of the monitor's 0 pre- 
sentation of the subject, and the keenness of the super- 
vision of the teachers, you should examine earefullv 
tlie monitor’s books of ” Notes of Lessons ” and the- 
re marks. advice, and criticism of the teachers entered 
at the end of these notes. When you have made vour- 
self fully acquainted with tho course pursued and its 
general effectiveness, you should be in a position to 
furnish a report to tho Commissioners, setting forth 
your opinion of the degree of efficiency to which the 
school bus attained in this respect-. Th» success of 
the teachers of a school in training monitors will bo 
regarded iu future as a not unimportant factor in the 
consideration of their claims for increments and pro- 
motion. 

We are further directed to impress upon you the im- 
portance of carefully observing and estimating the 
professional merit of teachers who have been recently 
trained. It must- be remembered that the great 
majority of trained teachers have been pupil teachers 
or monitors prior to their entrance to a Training Col- 
lege. They have thus had ample time and opportunity 
to learn thoroughly the best methods of teaching and 
school -keeping. A trained teacher should, when teach- 
ing a class, show that he lias made due preparation for 
the lesson. This will at once be seen by his skill in 
gaining the attention of the class from 'the first, bv 
means of a reference to some object or fact well known 
to the pupils, by the use of apt illustrations, and bv 
meaus of other devices known to the skilful teacher, 
as well as by the order and arrangement of the various 
stages of tho lesson. You should also take note 
whether his energy and influence aro exerted for the 
purpose of inducing liis pupils to think and work 
rather than for tlie purpose of burdening their memo- 
ries with isolated facts. You should carefully observe- 
whether the manner of the teacher in directing the 
movements of his pupils, his power of command, his 
watchfulness as to the pupils’ attitudes, his power of 
maintaing attention, his distinctness of enunciation, 
facility and clearness of expression, and his bright- 
ness and animation, are such as should be charac- 
teristic of the well-trained teacher ; whether bis school- 
room is orderly and tastefully kept-, aud whether he is 
cleanly and tidy iu his own person and dress, and tries 
to make his pupils imitate him in this respect. 

Y'ou should ask for the teacher’s note-book and ex- 
amine tho headings or outlines of the new lessons pre- 
pared beforehand by him for each day, and see how 
far these correspond to the aim and scope of the 
’• Notes for Teachers,” issued iu the early part of the 
present year. You should impress upon all teachers 
"hose methods are faulty the necessity for studying 
carefully these notes and standard works on methods 
of teaching. 

Bearing in mind, therefore, the many various quali- 
ties which are required to form a good teacher, and 
which a good training is sure to develop, you should 
now have the means of determining whether on the 
whole a teacher has benefited by his course- of training, 
and whether you are warranted in recommending him 
on form E.O. 34 for a diploma. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dilvvorth, 

_ Secretaries. 


Inspector, National Schools. 


9. 

MEMORANDUM TO INSPECTORS. 

Inspection Duty. 

I. The. attention of Inspectors is directed to the im- 
portance of complying with the regulation by which 
they are required to bring under the notice of tho 
manager of a school, by personal interview, if possible. 
defects in the school premises, which they may have 
observed on the occasion of any of their visits, and of 
exortmg their own influence to have the defects re- 
me ™-, cases where Inspectors have complied 

with this requirement, it is essential that the result of 
their interview- should be stated in their report, and 
also whether it is considered necessary that official 
action should be taken in the matter. 
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II. It is further requested that, when a school is 
-visited with tho intention of spending a considerable 
time therein, the Inspectors will, when practicable, 
cause the manager to be notified of their presence. 
Should the manager reside at such a distance that this 
course would present any difficulty, he should receive 
notification of the proposed visit by post on tho morn- 
ing of the day of inspection. 

By Order, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dn, worth, 

Secretariat. 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, December, 1004. 


10 . 

INCREMENTS OF CONTINUED GOOD SERVICE 
SALARY. 


Office of National Education, 
Dublin, May, 1005. 

^ Herewith aro enclosed Increment Dockets of Con- 
tinued Good Service Salary relating to Principal and 
Assistant Teachers, duly qualified under Rule 104, to 
whom such awards may accrue up to the 1st July 
next, provided that ‘ ‘ the work done in the school shows 
merit and the general condition of the school is satis- 
factory.” (Rule 108.) 

You will make your recommendation on each docu- 
ment in the appointed place. In addition, where 
Assistant Teachers are concerned, you will express an 
opinion as to their general performance of duty, de- 
noted by the merit marks, “ V.G.,” “ G.,” etc. 

The dockets of cases in which you are at present 
prepared to make a recommendation are to bo returned 
without delay, a memorandum of those retained being 
at the same time forwarded. 

Supplemental dockets, which will be issued through- 
out the year, should also be dealt with in accordance 
with these instructions. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dii-woimr, 
Secretaries. 


11 . 

Ofll. L. 559/1905. 

Office of National Education , 

Dublin, 5 th June, 1900. 

Sin, 

Wo are directed to inform you that, in future, when- 
ever an Inspector makes a visit to a school, and re- 
mains for nu hour or longer, it is expected that a re- 
port of such visit will be furnished to this office, even 
where no irregularity or serious defect comes under 
observation. 

The inspector will, of course, furnish, as heretofore, 
an ordinary incidental report form, should there be 
any occasion for doing so, although the visit may not 
extend to an hour. 

In ease of visits of one hour’s duration, or above, 
when no irregularity has to be reported, a brief state- 
ment is to be made, upon a form, which will be pro- 
vided for the purpose, ns to the general working of the 
school. Such report should rather deal with the good 
points of the school and any striking merits noticed 
than with defects, and important suggestions made by 
Inspectors to the teachers should also he sot forth. 

Wo are, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 


lhese Dockets arc for (1) Principals whose salaries 
are higher than the maximuins of their present "rades, 
and who are therefore precluded from grants of trien- 
nial increments of Good Service Salary; and (2) 
Teachers at the maximum of III. Grade, II. Grade, or 
second division of I. Grade. 

You will take special note of the following extracts 
from the Rules of the Commissioners applicable to 
candidates for promotion : — 

Rule 103. (a) Untrained teachers appointed for the 
first time, on or after the 1st April, 1900, are in- 
eligible for promotion beyond the third grade, unless 
in exceptional circumstances and by the special 
order of the Commissioners. 

(b) Untrained teachers in the service before the 
1st April, 1900, who, under the old rules, were eli- 
gible for promotion to the first class, continue to 
enjoy a similar privilege with regard to gradation. 

Rule 104. (a) Promotion from a lower to a higher 
grade, and from the second to the first section of 
the highest grade, depends on (i.) training; (ii.) posi- 
tion in school; (iii.) ability and general attainments; 
(iv.) good service; (v.) seniority. 

(b) No teacher of a school in which the average 
attendance for the preceding calendar year is under 
thirty, is eligible for promotion to the second grade. 

(c) No teacher of a school in which the average 
attendance for the preceding calendar year is under 
fifty is eligible for promotion to the first grade. 

(d) No teacher of a school in which the average 
attendance for the preceding calendar year is under 
seventy, is eligible for promotion to the first section 
of the first grade. 

(c) The promotions of teachers date from the 1st 
April. 

Rule 105. (c) Teachers promoted from a lower to 
a higher grade receive, on promotion, the salary 
fixed for the grade to which they are promoted, but, 
as a rule, without any immediate addition of con- 
tinued good service salary. Teachers must, as a 
rule, remain three years on tho maximum of a grade 
before becoming eligible for promotion to a higher 
grade. 

Subject to the foregoing, you are at liberty to re- 
commend deserving principal teachers hi your circuit 
whose efficiency, judged by the work done in their 
schools, by the general condition of the schools and 
out-offices as regards sanitary and hygienic arrange- 
ments, by the cleanliness and brightness of the school- 
rooms, by their own neatness and that of the pupils, 
by the general discipline, &c., maintained during the 
past period of three years, would seem to warrant 
their promotion from a lower to a higher grade. Your 
recommendations, however, should be governed by 
the following special regulations : — 

A teacher ill the third grade shall not be promoted 
to the second grade unless the last three aunual re- 
ports made upon his school by the Inspectors be 
marked as at least “ good.” 

A teacher in second grade shall not be promoted to 
the second section of the first grade unless at least 
two of the last three aunual reports on his school be 
marked " excellent ” or “ very good.” 

For promotion to first section of the ^ first 
grade three successive annual reports marked *' ex- 
cellent " or 11 very good ” will he necessary. 

Teachers who have incurred any serious censure 
during the three preceding years are ineligible for 
promotion. 


P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dilwoiith, 

Secretaries. 

To 

Inspector of National Schools. 


\ uimacimm. 

TRIENNIAL PROMOTIONS OF EFFICIENT 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS. 

Office of National Education, 

Sir, Dublin, March, 1906. 

With reference to the rules governing promotions 
of teachers, we are directed to forward for your con- 
sideration the. enclosed Dockets of Principal Teachers 
who have served at their present salaries continuously 
for at least three years prior to 1st April, 1906. 


In all eases in which you arc unable to recommend 
promotion you will state briefly (by reference, to the 
character of the annual reports or otherwise) the reason 
for your refusal. ... 

Before deciding on your recommendations, you will 
call together your colleagues in the circuit and consult 
with them on the subject, and you will be most care- 
ful that the nature of your conference and yom recom- 
mendations shall be kept strictly confidential. 

It is important that this duty should be discharged 
by you with as little delay as possible, and all dockets 
should be returned not later than the 1st proximo. 
Should it he necessary to pay a special visit to any 
school in connection with this matter, notification 
should be sent to us within a reasonable time. 

In addition to tho ordinary claims for promotion 
that may arise under the rules, the Commissioners are 
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prepared to consider special cases of successful teachers 
of exceptional ability, in charge of large and important 
schools where two or more assistants are- employed: 
and, accordingly, they now authorise each senior in- 
spector to submit for the information of the Board, 
in a separate report, the names of any such teachers 
in the circuit that can he recommended for special and 
exceptional advancement. 

We arc. Sir, 

lour obedient Servants, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dit, WORTH, 

i Secretaries. 

To. 

Senior Inspector, National Schools 
18. 

Circuit 

INCREMENTS OF CONTINUED GOOD SERVICE 
SALARY. 

Office of Nation at, Education, 

Dublin, 3rd March, 1906. 

Sir, 

Herewith are enclosed Increment. Dockets of Con- 
tinued Good Service Salary, relating to Principal and 
Assistant Teachers, duly qualified under Rule 104, to 
whom such awards may accrue from the 1st April 
next, provided that “ the work done in the school shows 
merit, and the general condition of the school is 
satisfactory.” (Rule 108.) 

You will make your recommendation on each docu- 
ment in the appointed place. If you are unable to 
recommend the award of Increment, you will state 
briefly (by reference to the character of the annual 
reports or otherwise), the reason for your refusal. 

Where assistant teachers aro concerned, you should 
be guided in making your recommendation by a con- 
sideration of the particular portion of the school- work, 
for which the assistant is responsible. 

The dockets of all eases arc to bo returned as soon 
as possible, and, in any event, not later than the 1st 
proximo. 

Supplemental dockets, which will be issued through- 
out the year, should also be dealt with in accordance 
with those instructions, and returned without delay. 
Wo are, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dit, worth, 

Secretaries. 

To. 

Inspector of National Schools. 

14. 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, 31sf March, 1906. 

Sir, 

A new arrangement of circuits and of inspection 
work, which has been some time under preparation, 
will come into force on 1st proximo. 

Each circuit will in future be divided into two sec- 
tions, each of which sections will bo in charge of a 
District Inspector, or of a Sub-Inspector, who will 
undertake all inspection work not specially assigned 
to the Senior Inspector. The Senior Inspector will 
undertake the inspection of one-fifth of tho schools in 
each section. This fifth will vary every year, so that 
in a period of five years the Senior Inspector will have 
made a complete circuit of the schools under his eon- 
trol. He will, have special charge of Model Schools 
and Practising Schools (if any) within his circuit, and, 
in some cases, of a small number of schools at his 
centre besides, but will otherwise be relioved of all 
routine work in connexion with the schools. In ex- 
amining these special schools, he may call on his col- 
leagues to assist him. 

He will bo responsible for the punctual and efficient 
discharge of the inspection work throughout tho cir- 
cuit, and it should be liis aim to establish a fair anil 
uniform standard of examination, as regards schools 
inspected by himself and by his colleagues. The Con- 
ferences, of which tliero should be two in tho year, and 
the frequent opportunities which lie will have, when 
going round the circuit, of conferring separately with 
each of the inspectors associated with him, will, it is 
hoped, enable him to secure such uniformity. The 


Senior Inspector will also he expected to see that the 
inspection arrangements of his colleagues are satis- 
factory and in accordance with official instructions. 

He should especially observe that these arrangements 
are made with due regard to economy of time and ex- 
pense, that all schools in tho circuit receive an ade- 
quate number of visits each year, and that the inspec- 
tions in general arc of proper duration. 

The examination of his colleagues’ Journals will be 
an important part of liis duties. In his weekly report 
he should point out nny defective arrangements re- 
vealed by his perusal of these returns, and should ad- 
vise his colleagues as to tho best means of avoiding 
similar defects in future. In addition to the duties 
above enumerated, the Senior Inspector will have to 
deal with special inquiries and investigations con- 
cerning schools in his circuit. 

To the Section Inspectors will full tho task of keep- 
ing the Section Registers, the examining of candidates 
for Mouitorsliip, &e., and the furnishing in writing to 
the Senior Inspector of statistics, &c., for liis General 
Report on the state of education in the circuit. All 
applications for leave on tins part of tho Section 
Inspectors, nil programmes of work, etc., prepared by 
them, must, be transmitted through the Senior 
Inspector, and should bo approved by him. If, how- 
ever, tho Senior Inspector happens to be on leave, 
they may be forwarded direct to this Office. 

The accompanying index map will enable you to 
realise the extent and position of your circuit until 
maps of a larger scale are. supplied to you. The dotted 
line, indicates, in a general- way, the proposed separation 
of the two sections, but the precise boundaries of the 
sections must be arranged at a local conference, with a 
view to equalising the. number of schools in each 
section. This conference should lie held at the earliest 
possible date. 

Complete maps will be supplied as soon ns possible. 

In tlic meantime, lists of schools in his circuit will 
be furnished to each Senior Inspector. Should any 
delay occur in the receipt of maps or lists, steps should 
he taken by tlic Senior Inspector to prevent any inter- 
ruption in tho work of inspection. 

Tho draft lists enclosed are to bo noted by the 
Inspectors in Conference, each school being marked 
in rod, as in section 1 or in section 2, as the case 
may be. They aro then to be returned to this Office, 
where section lists will bo prepared for each circuit and 
forwarded to tho Inspectors. 

Wo are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dit. worth, 

Secretaries. 

Id. 

CIRCULAR TO DISTRICT AND SUB-INSPECTORS.. 

Office of National Education, 
Dublin, 31 st March, 1906. 

Sir, — W e lmvo to forward to you herewith a copy 
of Circular Letter,* addressed to your Senior Inspector. 
Until you have had a conference with him and have 
arranged the schools to ho in your section, you should 
visit schools near your official centre. 

We aro, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dilworth, 

Secretaries. 

Esq., 

Inspector of National Schools. 

* A copy of No. 14 (31/3/ ’00) was attached. 

16. 

THE SCHOOL CURRICULUM. 

Circular to Inspectors, Oruaniskrs, and other 
Officers. 

From reports furnished by inspectors and other- 
officers of the Board, ns well as from communications 
received licro from managers, it would appear that the 
intentions of the Commissioners as regards the methods- 
of teaching the courses of instruction in National 
schools are not yet fully comprehended 

In the suggestions accompanying tlic revised Pro- 
gramme in 1900, it was laid down that tho school 
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should be considered as a whole, with as few sub- 
divisions as possible; teaching in drafts, or even in 
small classes, was discountenanced, if grouping into 
suitable divisions could be adopted; and similarly it 
was pointed out that the subjects of instruction should 
not be treated as distinct and separate, like water-tight 
departments, but should be connected and made inter- 
dependent, as far as possible, so as to produce a school 
course, which would lead to a healthy development of 
the mental faculties of the pupils 
The Commissioners dwelt upon the importance of 
teachers treating the subject of English os a whole, 
although for convenience of instruction it was divided 
under various sub-heads. The aim throughout should 
be to enable the child to express himself correctly and 
effectively through the medium of language. For 
example, all oral lessons should conduce to improve- 
ment in clear enunciation, grammatical speaking, and 
oral composition; whilst most written exercises should 
be a medium for improving penmanship, spelling and 
facility of expression in correct form. 

The following very important paragraph bearing on 
the same point occurs in the revised instructions to 
inspectors issued in 1902 : — 

“ It will be observed that there is considerable cor- 
relation of the ordinary subjects of the Programme, 
which, when understood, reduces considerably the 
formidable aspect of the work to be accomplished. As 
instances, it may be mentioned that the Object Lesson 
or a Lesson on Elementary Science will afford not 
only most suitable material for a written composition 
exercise, but also a most valuable preparation for it in 
the form of oral composition. The practical measuring 
and weighing required in Arithmetic constitute a not 
unimportant part of the Elementary Science course. 
The Manual Training and Drawing courses are inter- 
dependent, and one helps the other in an important 
degree.” 

The same suggestion is fully developed on page 130 
of the recent edition of “ Notes to Teachers ” under 
the head of 11 The Story ” in Kindergarten teaching; 
while the correlation of Domestic Science, Cookery, 
Hygiene, and Health and Habits is very fully dealt 
with in pages 106 to 125. The Commissioners desire to 
direct the careful attention of their inspectors and 
other officers to these points, so as to have this view 
of the programme brought home clearly to the managers 
and teachers. 

Inspectors should bear the above, in mind, especially 
when considering school time-tables and syllabuses of 
work, presented to them by teachers for approval. They 
should encourage the grouping of subjects, so far as 
is practicable, and the simplifying of time-tables. 

With reference to the alternative course in Object 
Lessons and Elementary Science provided in the 
Programme, the adoption in most rural National 
schools of the courses embracing the principles under- 
lying Agriculture and Horticulture has been recom- 
mended. 

It should be remembered that in rural schools, 
where half an hour a week is devoted to compiling a 
weather record and registering the interesting natural 
phenomena of the locality, the Programme limits the 
course of science to an explanation of the principles 
underlying farm and garden operations. (Page 96 of 
Code, 1906.) 

In regard to Cookery and Launch - , y Work, the 
Commissioners urge that instruction in these branches 
should begin at the foundation, and that the efforts of 
the teacher should be directed mainly to imparting 
information on the general principles governing Cookery 
and Laundry Work, together with practice in simple 
forms of food preparation and plain washing. These 
lessons should be made the occasions for imparting 
sufficient information on hygienic matters. The 
absolute necessity for personal cleanliness, the pre- 
servation of the sweetness of a house, by attention to 
the sanitary arrangements, and by washing, the care 
that should be exercised in cleaning pots, pans, etc., 
the caution necessary in the purchase of food, and the- 
economy of food, might each form a suitable subject 
for discourse and demonstration. 

A simplification of work, as recommended, is already 
in use in regard to English in most of the weli- 
conducted schools. Inspectors should endeavour to 
have the same simple scheme applied to all the subjects 
of the Programme. 


This is especially desirable in Domestic Science, 
Cookery, Object Lessons, Hygiene, Health' and Habits 
m Girls Schools, and in Elementarv Science hud Object 
Lessons, Hygiene, Health and Habits in all other 
schools. 

The Commissioners are desirous of encouraging the 
instruction of senior girls in Cookery, and have received 
the sanction of the Treasury for the payment of a 
special fee of 5s. a head for girls attending classes in 
Cookery or Laundry, which should be sufficient to 
defray all the expenses connected with such instruction. 
In most schools the teaching of practical Cookery 
and Laundry Work should be confined to the winter 
half-year. During that period Domestic Science and 
Hygiene need receive less formal attention. Care 
should be taken, however, that these sub-heads are 
sufficiently attended to even during the winter months, 
so as to render the instruction intelligent and mentally 
stimulating, in fact “scientific” in the best sense of 
the word, while during the summer months Domestic 
Science and Hygiene should be taught more con- 
tinuously ; the examples selected should have particular 
reference to the practical lessons in Cookery and 
Laundry Work of the winter period. The teacher 
should be careful to choose suitable Object Lessons, 
and such Science Lessons as will require the use of 
the Science apparatus, where a grant of such has been 
made to a school. The apparatus, it need scarcely be 
observed, should be frequently handled by the class, 
just as in the case of the utensils in the lessons in 
Cookery. The Science lessons in standards below those 
receiving instruction in Cookery should in Girls’ Schools 
be arranged with a view to their future usefulness in 
practical application. 

It should be remembered that the programmes, 
especially in Elementary Science, represent the 
maximum requirements, and they should not be 
insisted upon in their entirety, except in favourably 
circumstanced schools. A programme of much smaller 
scope may be sanctioned, if desirable, especially in 
rural schools under not more than two teachers. 

Inspectors and organisers should take care not to 
force upon, the teachers any peculiar views of their 
own, and not to compel them td- devote an undue 
amount of time and attention to some favourite subject. 

Specialists are parieularly liable to fall into this 
fault., but the Board’s officers should remember that 
National schools are designed to give an education 
which though restricted should be complete and 
thorough so far as it goes. For this reason, no subject 
should be improperly favoured; but the inspectors 
should not prevent any teacher giving special 
prominence to a subject he can teach with more than 
average ability, particularly if it is duly correlated with 
the other essential parts of the syllabus. The great 
principle to be borne in mind is that- the instruction 
given shall tend to a natural and healthy development 
of the pupils’ mental faculties. 

On the other hand, should a teacher, especially an 
old teacher, show want of ability to teach any subject, 
the inspectors should not press him to spend much 
time at what he cannot teach successfully. Such a 
teacher will probably do more useful educational work 
by devoting additional time and attention to carts of 
the programme of which he has a better grasp. 

The Commissioners take this opportunity of explain- 
ing more fully their views in reference to the teaching 
of advanced Mathematics in their schools. In the last 
paragraph but one in the introduction to the Pro- 
gramme (last- issue) it is stated that “a course of 
Mathematics is regarded as indispensable in all Boys’ 
schools.” Tins statement, which should be read in 
connection with the previous paragraph, refers to 
teachers in suitable schools, who might- be candidates 
for promotion to the highest grades (l 2 and 1'). 
Teachers who are in charge of unsuitable schools, or 
whose schools do not show a proper degree of pro- 
ficiency in the ordinary and more elementary subjects, 
should not undertake the teaching of Mathematics or 
any other optional subject during school horns, and, 
in reply to query 12 of the General Keport on a school 
of this character, the inspector should state that such 
school is not one in which' the teaching of the subject- 
should be sanctioned. 

By order, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. 3. DlL WORTH, 

Secretaries. 

Office of National Education,. 

Dublin, January, 1907. 

T 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INSPECTION WORK 
BETWEEN SENIOR AND OTHER INSPECTORS. 

Circular to Inspectors. 

In each circuit the schools permanently assigned to 
the senior inspector constitute his special section ; the 
rest of the schools form two sections in the charge ot 
his colleagues. ,, 

The senior inspector is responsible for the " one or 
the whole circuit. It is his duty to see that the 
inspection work is duly performed and not allowed to 
fall into arrear. Hence lie should keep himself 
informed as to the inspections held and due m his 
circuit. This he can readily do by examining the 
inspectors’ records at frequent intervals. Should 
such examination show serious arrears, the senior 
inspector ought at once to report the matter to the 
Education Office, and suggest such action as lie con- 
siders necessary. If the records arc incomplete, the 
senior inspector should require the section inspector 
responsible to fill them without delay; and in case this 
duty is frequently neglected, he should report the 
matter to the Office . 

The senior inspector is at liberty to request his 
colleagues in the circuit (or either of. them) to assist 
him in the inspection of his own special schools, and, 
when he does so, he may assign them such work in 
connection therewith as he considers necessary. He 
should not, as a rule, require the assistance of another 
inspector when examining schools in the section iu 
charge of his colleagues, and in no case should such 
assistance be given by the ordinary inspector of the 
school. But for purposes of arranging a- due standard 
of examination, the senior inspector and his colleagues 
may occasionally visit and inspect a school together. 
This visit should not bo for the General Report. 

In case of urgency, the senior inspector may instruct 
an inspector to perform duty in his colleague's section, 
but he should at once inform the Education Office that 
he has done so, and obtain official sanction for such 
employment if it is to exceed three days. 

In ease of inquiries, the senior inspector may call 
for the assistance one of his colleagues, but not, as a 
rule, that of an inspector concerned in the matter. 

The senior inspector should examine each year for 
the General Report one-fiftli of the day schools in 
charge of each of the section inspectors. When these 
general inspections arc held within the last six months 
of the school year , he should likewise examine monitors 
serving in these schools, and also, if necessary, 
candidates to fill vacancies. The notings of these, 
inspections, as well as of visits paid by the senior 
inspector, should be entered by him in the section 
records at suitable times. The senior inspector is not 
responsible for the examination of the evening schools. 

The senior inspector should exercise duo care in 
examination of the journals. Should he observe what 
appears to him insufficient or excessive time devoted 
to the inspection of any schools, unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment of work, excessive or irregular charges, etc., he 
should note the matter on the report form. 

When a senior inspector is absent owing to sickness 
or annual leave, another senior inspector may be. 
directed to act for him. Notice will be given to the 
section inspectors in such a case. 

The section inspector is primarily and especially 
responsible for the work of his own section. He should 
hold the general inspections of four-fifths of the schools 
iii his section each year, and should visit all his 
schools at least twice a year; examine monitors (except 
as provided for above) and candidate junior assistant 
mistresses; post the records weekly, if possible; attend 
to the correspondence connected with his schools, and 
to all the other usual duties of inspectors. Ho must 
obey any legitimate' directions received from the senior 
inspector, and co-operate with him, with the managers, 
and with the teachers in advancing primary education 
in the locality, and raising the general standard of 
school work. 


be settled beforehand, and should include any irregu 
larity which the senior inspector may have observed. 
The senior inspector should forward to this Office a 
minute of the result of each conference, and, iu ease 
of disagreement- on any points, should submit these 
for official decision. 

Section inspectors, when in doubt about questions 
affecting inspection work, should consult the senior 
inspector. 

Inspectors should refrain from unduly interfering 
with teachers’ school arrangements, especially in the 
case of efficient teachers of long standing. They should 
bear in mind that the Programme sets forth the 
maximum requirement to be expected from the most 
favourably circumstanced school ; that the system of 
grouping recomonded may require modification iu many 
schools, and should, like tlie Notes for Teachers, be 
taken as suggestive- and not to be rigidly enforced. 

The official correspondence relating to each section 
will be sent to the inspector in charge ; special cases 
will, as a rule, be. sent to the senior inspector for 
report or inquiry. 

Inspectors arc again reminded that, when examining 
pupils, they should prove by their manner that their 
object is to elicit what, the children know — not to 
expose their ignorance. They should, therefore, avoid 
showing signs of dissatisfaction .or impatience in 
schools. They should not frighten children in any- 
way, or confuse or puzzle them by unreasonable 
questions. All inspections should be conducted after 
an orderly method, well considered beforehand. 

Inspectors and other officers of the Board are not 
justified in dictating to teachers or reproving them. 
Advice or warning should be given in a kindly manner, 
but not in presence of pupils, monitors, or any sub- 
ordinate teacher. When making suggestions to 
teachers, an inspector should avoid vague generalities 
and unusual phraseology. His suggestions should be 
brief though clear, and should not bo numerous at a 
time. One or two important defects should be first 
pointed out and removed, before, minor matters engage 
attention. At every visit to the schools, it is of the 
utmost importance that inspectors should see that their 
suggestions are receiving duo attention. 

In conclusion, it cannot ho too strongly urged upon 
inspectors and other officers of the Board the necessity 
of cultivating friendly relations with both managers 
and touchers by a kindly and sympathetic manner. 

By order, 

r. E. Lkmahs, 

W. J. Dir, worth, 

Secretaries. 

Office ov National Education, 

Dublin, January, 11)07. 


18. 


Office of National Education, 
Duut.tn, 13th August, 1908. 


Sin,— You are requested to forward to this Office, 
without avoidable delay, a calendar of inspection work 
for the circuit, of which you are in charge, for the 
school year 1908-0. 


We. aro to impress on you that the calendar arrange- 
ments arc to be regarded as strictly confidential. In 
tho case of a fomml inspection of an unsatisfactory 
school, held in accordance with Rule 07, duo notice (a 
week’s at least) of date of inspection should be 
forwarded to manager and teaelior, but in all other 
cases, no intimation of intended visit should be given, 
save that to manager ordered by Rule GO. It is most 
important that, in general, no clue should ho. afforded 
as to period at which inspections are. to be held. With 
this view, inspection months should bo varied from 
year to year, and the forms sent to teachers, for pre- 
paration for inspection, should be issued at the 
beginning of the year, or of each half-year (viz., about 
1st January and 1st July). 


The address sheet should indicate, in the column for 
*' Engagements,” the work to be done, and the schools 
to be inspected each day; but schools to bo merely 
visited need not be named by the inspectors in charge 
of sections. 

For the purpose of securing uniformity of standard 
and general principles of inspection, the senior inspector 
and his colleagues should hold periodical conferences. 
Two. or at. most three, such conferences in a year 
should be sufficient. The points to be discussed should 


Your obedient servants. 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dir, worth, 

Secretaries. 

Esq., 

Senior Inspector 

F/M. 
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19 . Office of National Education, 

Dublin, 26th April, 1909. 

Sin, — You are requested to forward to this Office, 
without avoidable delay, a calendar of inspection work 
for the circuit, of which you are in charge, for the 
school year 1909-10. 

We are to impress on you that the calendar arrange- 
ments are to be regarded as strictly confidential. In 
the ease of a formal inspection of an unsatisfactory 
school, held in accordance with Buie 67, due notice (a 
week’s at least) of date of inspection should be 
forwarded to manager and teacher; but in all other 
cases no intimation of intended visit should be given, 
save that to manager ordered by Rule 69. 

It is most important that, in general,, no clue should 
be afforded as to the period at which inspections are 
to be held. With this view, inspection months should 
be varied from year to year, and the forms sent to 
teachers, in preparation for inspection, should be issued 
at the beginning of the year or of each half-year (viz., 
about 1st January and 1st July). 

We arc, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dilwouth, 
Secretaries. 

Esq., 

Senior Inspector. 

M.B. 

20. 

(Official L.617, 1909.) 

Office of National Education. 

Dublin, 17 th June, 1909. 

Sin , — Notwithstanding frequent references in official 
publications to the importance of keeping the school- 
rooms and premises clean and neat, the Commissioners 
regret to find that the condition of many of the 
sekoolhouses, more especially those in charge of 
masters, leaves much to be desired in regard to these 
matters. 

The schoolroom floors are dirty, scraps of paper are 
• to be found Uttering the floor and playground, the 
interior walls are devoid of pictures or decoration of 
any kind, and very little attention is paid to the 
growing of flowers, either in window -boxes or in small 
plots in front of the sehoolhouse, or to the cultivation 
of creepers on the exterior of the building. 

The lavatory basins either are absent altogether or 
have fallen into disuse, so that the appearaneo of the 
children is a reflex of the condition of the sehoolhouse. 

Really satisfactory work cannot be accomplished 
under such depressing conditions, and the Commis- 
sioners desire that their inspectors shall lose no 
opportunity of urging the teachers to make the school- 
house as attractive as possible, and to inculcate, both 
by precept and example, habits of cleanliness and neat- 
ness in their pupils. 

Wc are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dilworth, 

To Secretaries. 

Inspector of National Schools. 

M.B. 


Your attention is also directed to the last sentence in 
the same paragraph (see top of page 4), limiting the 
admission of girls (in a lower standard than ath) to 
the Cookery and Laundry Work to those who have 
reached the age of 11 years at the beginning of the 
school year, and you are informed that the limitation 
indicated as underlined is not to be enforced, and that 
girls other than those in 5tli and higher standards may 
be admitted as heretofore, and their attendances at 
the classes he allowed to count from the date on which 
they reach 11 years of age. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dilwouth, 

To Secretaries. 

Inspector of National Schools. 

M.B. 

22 . 

CIRCULAR TO INSPECTORS WITH REFERENCE 
TO THE PREPARATION FOR WORK BY THE 
TEACHERS OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

While the importance of preparation on the part of 
all teachers for their daily duties cannot be over- 
estimated, it is necessary for inspectors to bear in 
mind that in determining the amount of actual written 
preparation that should be looked for in the case of 
any particular teacher, no hard and fast rule can be 
laid down. Brief notes of lessons which would be 
inadequate in the case of a young teacher of a few 
months’ standing may be superfluous and unnecessary 
for efficient teachers of skill and experience. In 
judging whether the preparation is adequate, the 
inspector should be largely guided by the success with 
which the lesson is given. Preparation is not- an end 
in itself, but merely a means towards a desired result, 
viz., efficient instruction, and although careful pre- 
paration is one of the leading factors that produce 
successful results, the amount required varies inversely 
with the skill and efficiency of the teacher. 

The preparation necessary for any day’s lessons 
should not be greater than can with reasonable 
diligence be completed in an hour and a half or two 
hours. It has been stated that in some cases, owing 
to the requirement of excessively minute preparation, 
teachers have to give four or five hours every evening 
tn writing out notes for the next day's work. But such 
a demand and strain on a teacher's energies may defeat 
the object in view by depriving him of the freshness 
of mind that is necessary in presence of the class. 
Such elaborate preparation mav tend to produce a 
mechanical style of teaching through the teacher's 
efforts to keep strictly within the lines of his “notes" 
without heeding the fact that the pupils may show by 
their answering that the subject requires a different- 
treatment. By the avoidance of minute and pedantic 
detail , the preparation made should allow of the adapta- 
bility of the subject-matter to the knowledge of the 
class, as it is only teaching within the range aud 
compass of the pupils that can be efficient and pro- 
ductive. 

Preparation for school-work falls, naturally, under 
three divisions, viz. : — 

(a) Plan of work. 


21 . 

(Official Lr.497, ’09.) 

Office of Nation il Education, 
Dublin, Ilf A August, 1909. 

Sir, — In connection with the Programme for schools 
for 1909-10, we have to direct your attention to the 
last sentence on the first page of the Introduction, in 
regard to the successful teaching of Cookery having an 
important bearing on the award of increments of 
salaries and the promotion of toaehers, and in reference 
thereto we are instructed to explain to you that the 
desire of the Commissioners is, that in schools where 
the teaching of the ordinary subjects falls somewhat 
short of the standard required for the award of incre- 
ments or promotion, the claims of teachers who 
have .taught Cookery successfully shall receive special 
consideration. 

With this object you should take special account of 
the success in the "teaching of Cookery in connection 
with your replies to queries 11 and 14 of the form of 
General Report. 


(6) Treatment of lesson. 

(c) Provision of apparatus and materials. 

Under the first head, plan of work, written evidence 
f preparation is indispensable in the case of every 
cbool and every teacher, and should be found m the 
weekly syllabus or scheme of work. This record should 
how briefly, but clearly, the scope and subject-matter 
f the instruction to be given to each standard during 
he week, with necessary details of the pages of the 
eader to be perused, the songs or exercises to be sung, 
he rule or sub-division of rule to be treated U. 
.rithmetic, etc. It should be drawn up carefully 
tefore the commencement of the lessons for the veeR. 
'’here is no clearer evidence of inefficient or haphazaid 
cork than the absence of a properly prepared plan., 

The second head, treatment of the actual lesson, may 
ie sub-divided into preparation in regard to (1) matter, 
nd (2) method. As the matter of the lessons given 
ihariges from day to day, while the general principles of 
netliod remain invariable or nearly so, it is m respect 
,f the former that the necessity for written notes will 
ihiefly arise. 

T 2 
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The teacher’s notes of the subject-matter of a lesson 
should, in the first place, show definitely what is to bo 
taught, and the illustrations to be used in the lesson, 
the nature or, if necessary, the details of the exercises 
and examples to be given to the pupils, should be 
clearly indicated. The choice of suitable matter 
requires, of course, careful consideration, but tue 
extent of the written notes will depend entirely on the 
teacher’s knowledge of and familiarity with the par- 
ticular subject. In the case of young and inexperienced 
teachers, somewhat full notes are desirable, and where 
it is a question of breaking new ground, as, for 
example, in history, object lessons, nature study, 
cookery, etc., all teachers may require to set down the 
substance of the lesson somewhat in detail. But m the 
majority of lessons in the ordinary school subjects, an 
efficient teacher of ten or fifteen years’ standing should 
be able to give adequate instruction without special 
preparation, beyond a few minutes’ revision of the 
subject when looking over the weekly scheme of work 
in anticipation of the next, day’s lessons. 

As a general rule, written notes on method are 
necessary only in the case of beginners, but the latter 
expression will, of course, include any teacher taking 
up a new subject for the first time. Notes on method 
should also be called for by inspectors when teachers of 
experience arc found to be doing inefficient work. The 
preparation of such notes will, moreover, be found 
helpful in the ease of teachers whose methods of 
instruction, although adequate in other respects, fail to 
secure satisfactory results in any particular subject. 

There is, lastly, to be considered the preparation of 
apparatus and materials. This should be attended to 
in the morning while the classes are assembling. 
Blackboards should be cleaned; desks should be pro- 
vided with a sufficient quantity of ink; pens, pencils, 
and exercise books placed in readiness for prompt 
distribution or use; and all materials required for object 
lessons, science, needlework, etc., placed ready at 
band. 

Errors and deficiencies in the teacher’s methods of 
preparation should be pointed out in a quiet and 
inoffensive manner, and suggestions left for future 
guidance. It should be borne in mind that no teacher 
should be overburdened by such work. 

By Order, 

P. E. Lemass, 

\V. J. Dimvoiith, 

Secretaries. 

Office of National Education, 

March , 1910. 

23. 

SCHOOLS IN WHICH THE BILINGUAL 
PROGRAMME IS IN OPERATION. 

Circular to Inspectors. 

Referring to paragraph 8 of the Circular of Juno, 
1911 (B.O. 30/5/11), intimating to the inspectors that 
in the case of all schools the merit mark of the previous 
school year shall not be altered by any inspector below 
the rank of senior inspector until a conference has 
been held with the latter officer, the section inspectors 
in charge of schools in which the bilingual programme 
has been sanctioned are informed that the following 
procedure should, be adopted where the merit mark of 
such a school has been changed by an inspector below 
the rank of senior inspector : — 

(1) In circuits where the senior inspector has the 
requisite knowledge of Irish, the action indicated in 
paragraph 8 of the Circular of June, 1911, should be 
taken. 

(2) In circuits where the senior inspector does not 
possess such knowledge. 

(a) The section inspector should send Mr. 
Mangan, the inspector of Irish Language 
instruction, notings setting forth in full the 
grounds on which, in each case, he considers that 
the merit mark should not be altered. 

(b) Mr. Mangan will then, if necessary, visit 
the school and confer with the section inspector. 

By Order, 

P. E. Lf-mass, 

W. J. Dilwoutii, 

Secretaries. 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, December, 1911. 


24. 

B.O., 30/5/11. 

CIRCULAR TO INSPECTORS OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, June, 1911. 

Sir, — T he Commissioners have had under considera- 
tion the desirability of re-issuing some of the 
instructions which have from time to time been com- 
municated to their inspectors, as they wish to bring 
prominently under the notice of the staff the main 
features of the mode of inspection to be adopted in 
the National schools and the viows as to the relations 
which should exist between tho inspectors and the 
managers and teachers. It is felt that too much 
attention is often paid to tho minor matters connected 
with school work and that it is necessary for the 
inspector to take broader views of his duties than have 
been hitherto adopted in many cases. 

In judging the professional work Of a teacher and 
the efficiency of a school, the inspector should keep 
constantly before him, as tho most important factors 
in determining his opinion, tho aims of all school 
education, viz., the formation of character, the training 
in good habits, and tho development of the pupils’ 
intelligence. The function of a school should not be 
regarded as limited to the teaching of a certain number 
of set tasks or to the communication of a definite 
quantity of useful information. Tho acquisition of 
knowledge can be regarded as of value only so far as it 
leads to the development of character, good habits, 
aud intelligence. 

The production of the first two of these qualities in 
the pupils gives to a school the almost indefinable 
aspect that is summed up in the word tone. It is the 
tone of a school that is its most important charac- 
teristic, and it is largely by the tone that the value of a 
school as an educational institution should be appraised. 
Where the tone is good, deficiencies iu the acquisition 
of knowledge, even defects in method, may bo to some 
extent disregarded ; conversely, the absence of a good 
tone cannot be compensated for by the facility with 
which the pupils answer questions in tho different, 
branches of the school programme. A good tone is 
incompatible with slovenliness, whether shown in the 
work and address of Urn pupils or in the. appearance 
of the schools and its surroundings, and where a school 
makes an unfavourable impression in these respects, its 
value should be rated as low, however satisfactory the 
progress in mere, "hook- work” may seem. 

In judging tho tone of a school duo regard should he 
paid to the home iiiUuene.es of the pupils and to the 
social environment of the school generally. 

In the production of this quality of tone it is ill tho first 
place the. teacher's character that has most influence, 
and secondly, liis methods of training and instructing 
his pupils. Consequently tho inspectors should make 
it their chief aim to study carefully the. characters of 
the teachers in tho schools under their charge, and 
where their observation lias satisfied them that the 
members of the staff of a school are intelligent, up- 
right, conscientious, and have a keen sense of duty, a 
detailed examination of methods and of the proficiency 
of the pupils should become largely unnecessary. Such 
teachers should be allowed a good deal of freedom in 
the choice and arrangement of curricula, and their 
methods of instruction should not be unduly interfered 
with, although advice should bo freely and sympatheti- 
cally tendered for the purpose of remedying defects and 
suggesting better ways of meeting difficulties that may 
arise. They should he encouraged to give full develop- 
ment to any special observance of the minutiae of the 
courses of instruction suggested in the Commissioners’ 
programmes. 

When the inspectors arc able to report that a school 
is in a very satisfactory state of efficiency, it is unneces- 
sary that detailed inspections ho made each year. Visits 
for the general report may, ns a rule, be short, and im- 
pressions of the school should he gained by an observa- 
tion chiefly of the deportment, address, and intelligence 
of the pupils, together with a careful examination of 
tho school syllabus, scheme of work, and written exor- 
cises. In large schools where “ very good ” or “ excel- 
lent ’’ reports have been obtained for some time, an in- 
dividual report on the merit of each assistant teacher 
may be. omitted from tlie report; the principal teacher 
should bo questioned regarding the work of the staff, and 
in case of complaint or dissatisfaction on his part re- 
specting any assistant, a fuller investigation of the work 
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of the teacher concerned should be made. A more 
searching inspection of the work of a school of this class 
should, however, take place occasionally, say, once in 
•every three or four years, or whenever the inspector has 
good reason to believe that there has been a serious de- 
cline >n the efficiency. 

On the other hand, where inspectors consider that 
the tone of a school is unsatisfactory and the efficiency 
low, more frequent visits should be made. The methods 
of inspection should bo more and more thorough and 
more detailed than in the case of satisfactory schools, 
aud the proficiency of the pupils should be tested, but 
not to the extent of holding a formal examination. For- 
mal examinations should be confined to schools inspected 
in accordance with the procedure set forth in Rule 90 
(4), viz. : where the previous reports are “ middling ” 
or “ bad.” 

In future, in the ease of all schools, the merit mark 
of the previous school-year should not be altered by any 
inspector below the rank of senior inspector, until a 
conference has been held with the latter officer, and 
such alteration, if agreed upon, should be reported as 
the joint mark of the two inspectors. The senior in- 
spectors may make a special visit- in such cases, if they 
think it necessary. In case of disagreement between 
the senior and the circuit inspector in regard to the 
mark, statements of his own and his colleague’s views 
should be submitted by the senior inspector to the chief 
inspector for report to the Board. 

The lowering of the mark of any school that has main- 
tained a high standard for a considerable time should 
not be lightly determined upon, and such lowering, if 
necessary, should denote a deterioration in the tone of 
the school rather than an accidental or temporary de- 
cline in the proficiency in any particular standard or 
subject of instruction. 

As has already been frequently impressed on inspec- 
tors, it is the Commissioners’ wish that the remarks 
made in the observation-books by the inspectors shall 
deal with one or two important points at a time, and 
that expressions of satisfaction shall appear there as 
well as notings concerning defects in the work. To a 
conscientious teacher a word of commendation, where 
merited, is more effective than the directing of his 
attention to a meat number of faults. The inspectors 
should also confer with the managers in order to secure 
their co-operation in the carrying out of reforms. 

In the case of teachers under probation for the train- 
ing diploma, the inspector should continue, at his visits, 
to give detailed attention to their work. 

The Commissioners feel constrained once again to 
impress upon inspectors the importance of cultivating 
friendly and cordial relations with the managers and 
the teachers, and, above all, of doing everything iu their 
power to increase the teacher’s feelings of self-respect. 
Harshness of manner is to be deprecated in all cases, 
and the inspector should guard against the exhibition 
of irritability, even where he is obliged to find fault 
with defective, methods of instruction, failure to observe 
the Board’s regulations, or with deficiencies of a yet 
more serious character. No act of tho inspector in a 
school should be such as might teud to weaken the in- 
fluence of a teacher over his pupils. The inspectors 
must remember that tho success or failure of a school 
to do its proper work depends almost wholly upon the 
teacher, and it is essential that he should have the re- 
spect of the children, whose destinies are largely in his 
hands. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants, 

P. E Lemass, 

W. J. Ditavokth, 

Secretaries. 


Inspector of National Schools. 

25. (Sent annually.) 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, March, 1912. 

Sth, 

We are directed to request that you will take steps to 
prepare and submit a General Report on the schools of 
your circuit inspected during the school year ending 
the 30th June, 1912. 

The Inspectors associated with you iu the circuit 
should furnish to you in writing, before the 81st May, 
1912, notes and remarks on their respective sections 
under the various heads given below, and these are to 
be utilised by you in drawing up the General Report. 


Before forwarding the report to this Office, you should 
confer on the matter with your colleagues; if either of 
them has a serious objection to any part of the report, 
he is at liberty to submit such objection in writing to 
the Secretaries 

_ You will be allowed three days lor the final prepara- 
tion of this report, which should be forwarded on or im- 
mediately after the 30th June, 1912. 

In the report- you will give the result of your experi- 
ence under the following heads : — 

(1) School Accommodation. — Multiplication of un- 
necessary schools; proper distribution of school space, 
as compared with attendance ; furniture and equipment ; 
condition of house and premises, window gardens, gar- 
den plots, cleanliness, sanitation and heating, school 
libraries, playgrounds, and appliances for physical cul- 
ture. 

(2) Teachers. — General fitness for office, competency, 
evidence of study, and of endeavour to improve them- 
selves in skill, with special reference to the new sub- 
jects and new methods. 

(3) Attendance. — General tendency, whether towards 
increase or decrease; regularity, local circumstances by 
which affected. Age at which children come to and 
leave school, social circumstances of pupils, health of 
pupils, eye-sight of children, so far as you have beeu 
able to observe. 

(4) Proficiency. — Full statement as to the teaching 
of infants; evidences of increased intelligence and 
smartness of pupils (their promotion aud classification) ; 
progress and effects of the new subjects and the new 
methods suggested in the “ Notes for Teachers.” 

(5) Organization.— Progress and effeets of the new 
scheme of organization. 

(5) Training of Monitors and Pupil Teachers. — 
Criticism lessons; new arrangements. 

(7) Optional on Extra Branches. 

(8) Evening Schools. 

You are expected to refer to each of the eight heads 
specified above. 

Though you are at liberty to mention defects of a 
general nature which you may have observed, you 
should avoid all criticism of the policy of the Board 
as indicated by tho Commissioners’ regulations and by 
the revised programme of instruction, but the report 
may contain suggestions in harmony with the policy of 
the Boai-d which you may think it desirable to make. 

The report should be as concise as possible, con- 
sistently with completeness. 

We are, Sir, 

Your obedient servants. 

P. E. Lemass. 

W. J. Dilworth, 

To Secretaries. 

Senior Inspector. 

26. 

CIRCULAR TO INSPECTORS. 

Award of Merit Marks to Schools. 

The attention of the Commissioners has beeu specially 
directed to the large number of cases in which disagree- 
ment has occurred between the senior and the circuit 
inspectors in the assignment of merit marks to schools. 
The Commissioners regard this divergence of view with 
some concern, as it indicates a want of uniformity of 
standard among inspectors — even of the same circuit. 
It also involves delay in the issue to the managers and 
teachers of the minutes contained in the general reports, 
which, obviously, is very undesirable, and it leads. to 
an expenditure of time on the part, not only of the in- 
spectors immediately concerned, but also of the chief 
inspectors, that ought not to occur except in occasional 
circumstances. 

The Commissioners, accordingly, deem it necessary 
to direct the attention of their inspectors to the terms 
of the circular of June, 1911, and particularly to para- 
graphs 8 and 9, which, in view of their importance, are 
here repeated : — 

“ In future, in the case of all schools, the merit 
mark of the previous school year should not be altered 
by any inspector below the rank of senior inspector, 
until a conference has been held with the latter officer, 
and such alteration, if agreed upon, should be re- 
ported as the joint mark of the two inspectors. The 
senior inspectors may make a special visit in such 
eases, if they think it necessary. In ease of disagree- 
ment between the senior and the circuit inspector iu 
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regard to the mark, statements of his own and his 
colleague’s views should be submitted by the senior 
inspector to the chief insepector for report to tin- 
Board." 

*• The lowering of the mark «>i any school that has 
maintained a high standard for a considerable time 
should not be light!.' determined upon, mid such 
lowering, if necessary, should denote a deterioration 
in the tone of the sell, ml rather than an accidental 
or temporary decline in the proficiency in any parti- 
cular standard or subject of instruction." 

The merit mark of a school should not be altered as 
the result of a hasty inspection, or of an inspection held 
under exceptional conditions, c.<j.. commenced too late 
ill the dav. or held at au unsuitable time. 

Frequent eases of appeal to the chief inspector point 
to a want of that uniform standard of marking which is 
so desirable and which every senior inspector should take 
proper measures to secure in his own circuit. The 
following procedure might be adopted with this object : 
The senior inspector and his colleagues should to- 
gether visit suitable schools (very good schools, or de- 
cidedly bad ones should not be selected, as they would 
not afford sufficient scope for diSerenee of opinion) and 
spend a reasonable amount of time in each, observing 
the methods of teaching, the general work of the school, 
&c.. looking over the exercises on paper, and examining 
in any subjects that are being taught iu the ordinary 
course, according to tho Time Table. The inspectors 
should not express any opinion on what they observe 
until they withdraw to a room for conference. The 
junior of the inspectors should first give his opinion, and 
the senior inspector last. In every ease the opinions 


should he supported by adequate notes. By the dis- 
cus-dons that this procedure will lead to, inexperienced 
inspectors, or those whose standard is abnormally hi"h 
or abnormally low, should arrive at as much uniformity 
as can reasonably be expected. 

P. E. Lemass. 

W. J. Dilworth, 

Secretaries. 

Office or National Education, 

Dublin, August, 1912. 


(Circular liniiclcil in bg Mr. Dilworth — 27/2/13.) 

CIRCULAR TO INSPECTORS. 

Merit Marks of Teachers. 

With reference to the Board’s circular of June, 1911, 
directing that in the case of all schools the merit mark 
of the previous school year should not be altered by any 
inspector below the rank of senior inspector until a con- 
ference has been held with the latter officer, we are 
directed to inform you that in future the procedure in- 
dicated in that circular with regard to the alteration of 
the merit marks of schools is to be followed in every 
instance in which an inspector below the rank of senior 
inspector proposes to alter the personal merit mark of 
a teacher. 

P. E. Lemass, 

W. J. Dilworth, 

Secretaries. 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, 7th December, 1912. 


APPENDIX III. 


( Forwarded by the Hoard of National Education.) 

DUTIES OF CHIEF INSPECTORS. 

National Education Department, Ireland. 

1. Each Chief Inspector to have charge of eleven In- 
spection Circuits, and to be immediately responsible for 
the due performance of all the work connected with the 
Inspection and Examination and Organisation of 
National Schools in these Circuits. The Chief Inspector 
to be also charged with the care of the interests of 
National Education generally in these Circuits. 

2. Each Chief Inspector 'to confer at least once in 
every year with the Inspectors, Organizers, &e., in each 
Circuit, and report fully to the Commissioners on the 
condition of each Circuit from the educational stand- 
point. 

3. Each Chief Inspector, after consideration of the 
Reports from the Inspectors, &c., of the Circuits, also 
to furnish a General Annual Report for publication bv 
the Commissioners. 

4. The Training Colleges henceforth to be placed 
specially m charge of the Chief Inspectors. The Chief 
Inspectors to be at liberty at any reasonable time to 
visit, inspect, or examine any Training College under 
their charge. 

5. The Chief Inspectors to be at liberty to examine 
Tu v any National School when they deem it necessary. 

i). Hie Chief Inspectors to be responsible for the pre- 
paration of the questions for the annual examinations 
of leathers and Monitors. They will be at liberty to 
avail themselves of the services of the Senior Inspectors 
or other Inspectors or Organisers in the performance of 
S,,b,CCt to tl,e !, l'l"oval of the Commis- 

, F 7 : ll TI, ° ^'^/uspeetors to have the general direction 
" 0lJc th ,° Seiuor Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors, 
t fgamsers, and other out-door Officers of the Commis- 
1U coimc ' ction with Inspection, Ex- 
amination, and Organisation work. 

3. llie Chief Inspectors to bo responsible for the 
amount and character of the work done by the Officers 
under their control, and for the general correctness 3 

I)* 6 eftcl3T)ffieer° 11 of Unties performed 

the fi. 'f „ T l e Jo,,r nals must be forwarded in 
Offi„. Tl ol l ef ’ cWt to the Education 
W ti,' „ V f Il i s L ) ? ctors «»* not to be responsible 
S/ 1 ” " m ' ch, ‘ !SS * tt>" financial Hal™, of tf“ 

t<,K be «■»“**% ™P«siblc for 

O'Banisation amt arrangement oi suitable curricula 


for the National Schools in the Inspection Circuits in 
their charge. They are to be particularly responsible 
for seeing that the organisation of the schools is in har- 
mony with the regulations of the Commissioners, and 
that the curricula of the National Schools, especially in 
regard to Manual and Practical Instruction, Elementary 
Science, and Drawing, are suitable to the local circum- 
stances of each school district respectively. The Chief 
Inspectors to be at liberty to advise Managers and 
Teachers on these matters, when visiting the Circuits. 

10. The Chief Inspectors to hold special inquiries and 
investigations when so directed by the Commissioners- 

11. The training of newly-appointed Inspectors, Orga- 
nisers, &c., to be entrusted to the Chief Inspectors. 

12. The Chief Inspectors to be responsible for the 
local arrangements for holding examinations of Teachers,. 
Monitors, etc. 

13. In case of the absence from duty through illness, 
or from any other cause, of one Chief Inspector, the 
other Chief Inspector will be held responsible for the 
work of his absent colleague. In case of the absence of 
both Chief Inspectors, the Commissioners may call upon 
one or more of their Senior Inspectors to perform the 
antics of the Chief Inspectors pro tem. 

14. The Chief Inspectors to advise the Commissioners 
as to the suitableness of school books, apparatus, &c. 
They are ulso to advise the Commissioners generally on 
all matters affecting the educational aspects of' the 
National System. 

13. It is an important part of the duty of the Chief 
Inspectors to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the merits of all the out-door Officers of the Board, 
Professors in the Training Colleges, and Teachers of 
Model and other large National Schools, so as to be 
able to advise the Commissioners when questions of 
promotion, fre., arise. 

16. The Chief Inspectors to correspond, as a rule, with 
tlie^C ommissioners through the Secretaries. 

1< - T I* e Chief Inspectors, in addition to the duties- 
specified . may be called on at anv time bv the Commis- 
sioners to perform other suitable duties. 

18. A room in the Education Office is to be assigned 
tor the use of the Chief Inspectors. 

Education Office, 

22 nd May, 1900. 

The Chief Inspectors were subsequently directed to 
submit regularly a diary for submission to the Com- 
missmners at each meeting of the Board. 
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APPENDIX IV. 

1 . 

"Year 19 . [377 

{Nc/s 1 — 6 handed in by Mr. TP. J. Dilwortk.) 

deceived in Office Entered in Register 

County 

Roll No 

If Vested, how? 

GENERAL REPORT upon National School. 

Post Town 

Manager ’• Religious Denomination 

Manager’s address 

School inspected on day of From o’clock to o’clock 

Date of last General Inspection 


K.li. — Inspector's answers should be clear and brief. 

1. ScHOOHOGSE AND PREMISES. 

1. (a) (1.) Are the house and premises suitable and 
in good repair? (2.) Are they kept clean and 
neat? (3.) Has the whitewashing or other 
necessary cleansing of the exterior walls of 
the schoolhouse and out-offices, and of the 
walls enclosing the school premises, been pro- 

?erly attended to? 

s the inscription “National School” con- 
spicuously displayed on the outside of the 
house? 

(c) Is the ventilation of each schoolroom properly 
attended to? 

(d) Is the heating of each schoolroom properly 
attended to? 

(c) (1.) Are the out-offices suitable, clean, and pro- 
perly situated? (2.) Are the emptying and 
cleansing of the pits (if any) properly attended 
to? 

(/) Is there a suitable playground? 

(g) Is Teacher’s residence (if provided by Govern- 
ment Grant or loan) kept in proper repair? 

(Defects under , any of the foregoing ..heads 
should be fully noted,) 


II. School Equipment. 

2. Is the School Equipment complete? If not, note 
any deficiency in : — 

(a) Furniture, maps, charts, blackboards, etc. 

(b) Books and other requisites. 


III. School Organization. 

3. Note any defects in Organization or Time Table. 

4. Note objections (if any) to arrangements for Reli- 

gious Instruction. 

5. Have you examined the Religious Instruction Cer- 

tificate Book? 

6. Are the Rules as to this book observed? 

7. Is the school bona fide open to pupils of all de- 

nominations? 


IV. Pupils’ Attendance, Recokds, &c. 

8. Are the school records trustworthy and neat? If 
not, give particulars. 


V. Proficiency of the Pupils, &c. 

9. Note in table number of pupils present, programme subjects not taught, and subjects tested, in each 
standard. 


Standard. 

Number on 
Rolls. j 

Number 

Present. 

- Programme subjects 
not taught. 

Subject (if any) in which each Standard was 

tested (contractions may be used.) 

Infant. 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 


GIRLS. 

BOVS. 

GIRLS. 1 



Total, 
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10. (a) Give your opinion of the proficiency, 
If proficiency of standards varies, give 


and state if defects previously noted have been removed, 
the result of each teacher’s work separately. 


English — Oral. 

English — \V ritteu. 

History. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Object Lessons and 
Elementary 
Science. 

Cookery and 
Laundry Work. 

Singing. 

Drawing. 

Needlework. 

Training of 
Infants. 

Other Branches. 

(b) State also if pupils’ exercise books arc regularly 
marked ancl duly corrected. 

11. As a result of your own Inspections, and taking 

into consideration all the circumstances of the 
School, including the locality of the School- 
house, the character of the Premises, the 
equipment of the School, the Teaching Staff, 
the social condition and ages of the pupils, 
etc. , and making due allowance for any ad- 
verse circumstances with which the teachers 
may have had to contend, classify the School 
under one of the following heads : — Excellent, 
Very Good, Good, Fair, Middling, or Bad. 

12. What was the answer to Query 11 on last General 

Beport? . 

13. In ease present Inspection was not held by 

Senior Inspector aud that there is an altera- 
tion in the merit mark, state whether such 
alteration was approved of by the Senior In- 
spector. 

14. Is this a School in which the Teacher should be 

allowed to teach special subjects? 

15. (a) Is Discipline good and maintained without 

severity (consult Punishment Book)? 

(6) Are children polite, clean, aiid tidy? 


VI. Teaching Staff. 

16. (a) State your opinion of the work done by each 

member of the Teaching Staff, using one of 
the following terms Excellent, Very Good, 

Good, Fair, Middling, or Bad. 

(li) In case of Convent or Monastery Schools paid 
by eapitatiou, state is the staff sufficient (see 
Buie 101). 

17. In case of any absences from duty not satisfac- 

torily accounted for, or serious want of punc- 
tuality, give particulars. 

18. If there are Paid Monitors or Pupil Teachers 

recognised in this School. 

(а) Are the arrangements as to time, etc., for their (a) 

instruction, both in find out of School hours, 
in accordance with Buies? 

(б) Are they well instructed and trained? (b) 

(c) Are the provisions of the Circular of January, (c) 

1904, complied with? 

(d) State your opinion as to the merit of each (d) 

Monitor and Pupil Teacher, using one of the 
following terms : — Excellent, Very Good, 

Good, Fair, or Bad. 

19. Does Form E. 0. 34, properly filled, accompany 

this Beport for any Teacher still entitled to 
obtain a Training Diploma? 


VII. General — Observance of Bulks , &c. 

20. Give particulars of any violation of Buie not 

already referred to, or other matter requiring 
official notice. Note official action (if any) 
you consider necessary.* 

21. State (a) the subject, and (b) the result of, your 

conference or communication with Manager 
concerning this inspection. 

22. Have you left suggestions in the Observation 

Book for the guidance of the Teachers? 

* Inspector should not recommend official action unless when he feels it to be absolutely necessary, or 
when lie cauuot remedy defects by liis personal influence. 
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23. Have previous suggestions beeu attended to? 

24. Have you checked Teacher’s return? 

25. Is there any point in it which calls for attention? 


26. Write here a brief minute of the result of this 
inspection suitable for transmission to the 
Manager. 

Date. Signed Inspector. 


( Leave Blanlt for Departmental Use.) 
Instruction and Inspection Department. 

Note previous action briefly : — 


Instruction and Inspection Department. 

Send manager and teacher copy of Inspector's 
Minute. 


(B.O. 316a.) 

[To be furnished by Senior Inspector whenever he thinks it necessary .] 

County Received in Office, 

Circuit Section Entered in Register, 

Roll No Changes in Teaching Staff 

If Vested, how? 191 checked with Salary Book, 


REPORT OF VISIT BY SENIOR INSPECTOR. 

National School. 

Manager, Address, 

Visited on 

Number of Pupils found present. — Boys Girls Total, 

Prin. Teaahr.r's Name, Age Class (or Grade).. 

If Trained ? When appointed to this Schooll 

No. of Assistants, 

,, „ Monitors 

Is there a Junior Assistant Mistress or Workmistress ? If so, state which 


I.I.O. — Note previous action. 

Inspector will leave this space blank for Office Noting. 


Inspector will adverb in his report to such of the following points as he may have an opportunity of 
inquiring into and in reference to which he may find anything of importance worthy of praise or censure. 
He is requested to indicate any defects to which he directed the attention of the Manager or Teacher. 

A. HOUSE, GROUNDS, OFFICES. — Suitability, state of repairs, sanitation, taste displayed. 

B. 1°. FURNITURE. — Quality, arrangement, sufficiency. 

2°. Supply of Books and other requisites. 

C. TEACHERS. — Personal fitness, regularity, and punctuality of attendance, preparation for work. 

D. MONITORS. — Effectiveness of training, attention to duty. 

E. OBSERVANCE OF BOARD’S RULES, with special reference to Religious Instruction. 

F. ORGANIZATION.— 

1°. Time table, its completeness, and observance. 

2°. Punctuality of pupils’ attendance, Discipline, Drill, Personal neatness, Politeness. 

G. METHODS OF INSTRUCTION, with special reference to the proper management of Infants, in- 

telligent Reading, Mental Arithmetic, explanation of Arithmetic, use of blackboard, written exer- 
cises of senior pupils, the training of pupils to speak correctly, manual training (if any), attention 
to morals and manners, intelligence and deportment of senior pupils. 

H. SCHOOL RECORDS. — As to neatness, completeness, truthfulness 

I. If any member of the staff has been trained as a King’s Scholar has he or she obtained a diploma? If 
not, fill up Form E.O. 34, and refer to the style and effectiveness of the work done by this Teacher in your 
presence. 

2. Inspection. — From the Notings in the Observation Book and the Minutes of previous Reports are you 
of opinion that the inspection of this school has been effective, and helpful to the Teacher in the discharge 
of his duty? 

Signature 
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19 (B.O. 316.) 

INCIDENTAL REPORT No. 1. 

(To be furnished by Inspector when he observes an irregularity or a serious defect , especially one calling 
for official action.) 

County Received in Office 

Circuit Section Entered in Register, 

Roll No Changes in Teaching Staff 

Ii Vested, hotv? *«*•* Salary Book, 


..National School. 


Manager Address,. 

Visited on 

Number of Pupils found present. — Boys, • Girls, 


Total,.. 


Class,. 


Prin. Teacher's Name A go, 

If Trained ? When appointed to this School ? 

No. of Assistants, 

„ „ Monitors 

(1) Is there a Manual Instructress or Work-mi stress'} If so, state which 

(2) If any member of the Staff is an ex-King's Scholar who has not as yet obtained a Diploma, state 

Name When Trained? Where Trained? 

Date of Appointment or resumption of duty after Training 

[Form E.O. 34 should be filled in every such case.] 


1.0. — Note previous action. 

Inspector will please leave this space blank for Office Noting. 


Inspector will adverb in his report to such of the following points as he may have an opportunity of 
inquiring into and in reference to which he may find anything of importance worthy of praiso or censure. 
He is requested to indicate any defects to which he directed the attention of the Manager or Teacher. 

A. HOUSE, PREMISES, FURNITURE, Etc. 

*B. TEACHERS AND MONITORS. 

C. ORGANIZATION AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. 

D. SCHOOL RECORDS. 

E. OBSERVANCE OF BOARD’S RULES. 

* If any member of the staff is an ex-King's Scholar who has not yet obtained a diploma, does Form 
E.O. 34, duly filled, accompany this report, as required by circular letter of 6th February, 1905? 

Signature. 

Date. 


19 

INCIDENTAL REPORT No. 2. 

County 

Circuit Roll No 

Name of School 

Manager 

Address 

Name of Principal Teacher 

No. of Assistants 


(816 C.) 
Rcgd 


This form of Report is to be furnished whenever an Inspector makes a visit of an hour’s duration, and no 
lrrogularity^or serious defect is observed. It should contain remarks in brief terms ns to the general work- 
r striking merits being indicated. 


ing of the School — any good points < 

Dsto of Visit From o'clock to o'clock. 


Signature of Inspector 

Date. 
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5. 

At th6 end of each quarter the absences and causes of absence, the vacations and holidays, and the averages 
as required, are to be entered in this Return, so that it may, as far as possible, be filled and ready for 
Insvcctor when he visits. 


TEACHER'S RETURN, No. 1. 

Year 19 

Name and Address \ Circuit 

of Manager > 

School County Roll No 

If a School Committee is recognised, has it met during the School Year; and have the proceedings 
been recorded? 


I. — Teaching Staff : — 


Name in full of every 
person employed in 
the Sohool during 
tho last School year 

Position in School. 

Date of Birth 

1 

•a> 

I 

Married or not 

Month and Year of 
first appointment. 


Class | 
Division | 

1 

No. of 1 
Agreement ' 
onn 

! 

Dnto 

of 

Leaving 

As P.T 
Monr. 

An Teaohei- | 

and where? 

j H ""> 

! Under 
| Board 







1 

1 




■ 




In case of any change in Teaching Staff since last Annual Inspection, furnish the particulars in the 
following form : — 


Name, in full, of 
person who left 

1 

Position in 
Sohool 

Last day on I 
which service \ 
was actually | 

Sohool 

Name, in full, of person 
appointed as 
successor, or name j 

of any i 

! additional Toaohor j 

First day on 
which 
service was 
given in i 
Sohool | 

Name, Roll No., Circuit i 
No. and Section and ( 
County of last 
National Sohool 1 

in which employed 

1 Last day on 
which service 
was given in 
previous 
School 





1 


| 



II. — SOHOOLHOTJSE AND PREMISES : — 

1. If a change has been made in tho 
house or premises, give particulars. 

2. (a) How many Schoolrooms are (a) 
there in this house? (6) How many (b) 
occupied as such? (c) How many (c) 
under this Roll No. 

3. (a) Length, (b) breadth, and (c) (a) 

height of each Schoolroom in feet and (b) 
inches? (c) 

(If there are many rooms, give this 

information for each on page 4.) 

4. Is the Teacher, or any relative of (a) 
the Teacher, or other person in the 
interest of the Teacher, (a) owner of 

the School-house in whole or in part; (b) 
or (b) liable for the rent of it, directly 
or indirectly? 

5. Number of pupils for whom 
there is school accommodation (10 
sq. ft. per pupil). 

6. Is the inscription "National 
School ’ ’ conspicuously displayed out- 
side School-house? 

7. When were tho inside walls last 
lime- washed or painted? 

8. When was woodwork painted or 
varnished? 

9. How often has the School floor 
been washed during the past year? 

10. Is sufficient provision made for 
heating, lighting, and ventilating the 
rooms, and how is the coat of heating 
defrayed? 

11. Is there a suitable playground? 

12. Is there a Lavatory? If not, 
state what other facilities for personal 
cleanliness of pupils have been pro- 
vided. 

13. Is there a Clock? Is it in 
working order? 


14. Is there a Book-press and 
Work-table? 

15. How many Desks and Forms 
are there? Is sufficient seating 
accommodation provided for all 
pupils in attendance? 

16. Is there a suitable Desk with 
appropriate seat for Teacher? 

17. Is there a Clothes Press, with 
racks for hats, bags, etc., or other 
suitable arrangement? 

18. How many Blackboards and Easels are there? 

19. Is there a sufficient supply of Apparatus for— 

(a) Kindergarten and Manual Instruction; 

(b) Drawing ; 

(c) Object Lessons and Elementary Science; 

(d) Cookery; and \ See notes for Teachers, 

(c) Laundry Work? J pp. 120-122. 

20. Are there suitable Tablet Rails? 

21. Are the following properly suspended in the 
School -room , viz. : — General Lesson, Commissioners 
Rules, Practical Rules, Movable Tablet for Notification 
of Secular and Religious Instruction? 

22. Is the School provided with a globe and with 
large Maps of' the World, Europe, British Islands, and^ 
Ireland ; also with a largo Scale Map of the neighbour- 
hood of the School? 

23. Are Flowers cultivated in beds or in window- 
boxes? 

24. Is there a School Library? If so, how many 
volumes does it contain? 

25. Is there a School Museum? If so, of what 
classes of objects formed? 

26. If there is a Residence for the Teacher, in con- 
nection with the School and provided by Government 
Grant or Loan, is it 

(a) Occupied exclusively by Teacher and his family: 

(b) In good repair; and 

(c) Free of rent to Teacher? 

If not, give particulars. 

XT 2 
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27. Is the Official Programme adopted in its entirety? 
If not was an alternative programme prepared and 
sanctioned? 

28. Is a periodical record kept of the progress or the 
pupils in the School Programme? 

29. Is a Teacher’s Attendance Record kept, and 
regularly marked? (This may be done in the Roll 
Book.) 

30. Specify the days for combined general Instruction. 
81. Specify the hours each day given exclusively to 

such combined general Instruction. 

32. State -precisely the arrangements as to time, etc., 
for giving Religious Instruction. 

33. Specify the hours which constitute an 
“attendance," and if there are two “meetings in the 
day specify the hours for each. 

34. For what denominations is Religious Instruction 
provided in this School? 

35. Specify the course of Religious Instruction given 
to Pupils. 

36. Are the arrangements for Religious Instruction 
notified in the Time Table? 

37. Are School Fees charged to Pupils? If so, what 
was the total amount for year ended 31st December 
last? 

38. (a) Do the Pupils attend regularly? 

(b) If the attendance has declined or become 
more irregular, state any reason assigned in explanation 
of the fading off. 

39. Do Half-time Pupils attend this School? If so, 
state the days and hours of such attendance (exclude 
time set apart for Religious Instruction). 

40. Is the Compulsory Attendance Law in force in 
this School District? 

41. Is Gaelic spoken more than English in this School 
District? 

42. Do the children attending the School speak Gaelic 
more fluently than English? 

43. Does any Teacher of this School speak Gaelic 
fluently? If so, enter name of such Teacher or 
Teachers. 

44. If there are two or more Teachers in the School 
specify the standards or subjects taught by each. 

45. If Irish, French, Latin, Mathematics, Cookery, 
or Laundry Work taught, furnish following particulars : 

Branches taught, 

On what days and at what time each day, 
Number of Pupils under instruction, 

46. Was a Special Roll for each such Branch kept? 


From o’clock to o’clock. 

From o ’clock to o ’clock. 

Days Hours : — from to o’clock 

1st Meeting : — from to o’clock. 

2nd Meeting : — from to 


(a) For children 3 to 15 years of age, . £ 

(b) For ,, over 15 years of age, . £ 

(c) For subjects taught outside School hours, £ 


Days 

Hours : — from to o’clock. 


47. Has any Teacher been absent since last annual Inspection? If so, give dates and cause in each case. 


Name 

Erom | 

a. 

No. of 
School | 

0.u„ 1 

Name From 

* 

No. of 
School 
Days 

Online ; r 












F 



' | 






1 

; 1 




1 

1 1 

' 




48. Specify the time during which School was closed since last Annual Inspection— 

From to 


(o) Vacations, 

(b) Holidays, 

(c) Fair Days, 

(d) Other Days, 


(Give Dates) 


Total School 
Days— 


Enter here the number of Pupils on Rolls in each standard on the 30th day of last Juno, and the number 
of these Pupils promoted to higher standards on 1st. July or subsequently. 
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— Average Attendance, &c., op all Pupils foe Year on Years ended 31st December preceding i 
Annual Inspection and subsequent to previous Annual Inspection. 


Number of days included In 
calculating the 
Average Attendance. 


Total Number 
of Actual Attendances 
on these days. 


Average daily Attendance 


(2) Average number on Rolls (all Pupils) for same Year or Years 

19 19. 


Boy 6 

Girls . 

Total. 


Boys... 

Girls... 


(3) Per-oentage of the number in average daily attendance (all Pupils) to . . . 19 

The average number on Rolls (all Pupils) for the same period or periods . . 19 

(4) Average attendance of all Pupils for all tho Quarters (ended 31st March, 30th June, 30th September , 

and 31sf December), that have elapsed since the last Annual Inspection. 


IV. — Average Attendance of Pupils between the ages op 8 and 15 tears for Year or Years ended 31st 
March preceding date of Annual Inspection and subsequent to previous Annual Inspection. 


Number of days included il 
calculating the 
Average Attendance 


Total Number 
if Actual Attendances 
on these days 


Average daily Attendance 


Signature of Teacher. 
Signature of Manager. 

Date. 


Leave Blank for Office use. 

Checked with Quarterly Returns 


Certified by Inspector. 


6 . 

TEACHER’S RETURN, No. 11- 


County. 


Circuit U°li No 

School Post Town. 


Form (S77D.) 


ANNUAL RETURN FOR INSPECTION PURPOSES. 


(To be filled as far as practicable by Principal Teacher immediately on receipt and brought up to date at the 
end of each Quarter. It should be submitted to the Inspector at his first subsequent visit.) 


Name of Manager. 


Address. 


1. (a) Teaching Staff. 


[• Name of each member 
serving on last day 
of Annual Period 

Posi- 

Date 

of 

birth 

Mi- 

Mar- 
ried or 
not 

Date or 
appointment 

When and where trained 

CiSde 

No. of 
Agree- 
ment 

IIS 

gSS 

i Under 
Here | Board 
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(b) Changes -within Annual Period. 


Name o£ Demon who left [ 

Position 

Lost date on 
which service 
was given 

Name of successor 

First date 
on which 
service 
was given 

Name, Roll No., Circuit, 
and County of last 
National School 

Last date on which 
service was given in 
previous School 









II. School House and Premises. 

1. No. of pupils for whom there is space accommodation (10 sq. ft. per pupil). 

2. Condition of Out-Offices as to repairs Cleanliness 


III. Time Table. 

1. For combined Geueral Instruction, days each week 

Hours each day : from o'clock to o’clock, Summer. 

from o’clock to o’clock, Winter. 

2. For Religious Instruction, days each week 

Hours each day : from o’clock to o’clock. 

3. Time for completion of marking of Rolls and recording attendances daily 

’4. Extra subjects, if any : Specify 

Days on which taught from to 

5 ("Specify time of Monitor’s or Pupil Teacher's instruction, inside School-hours 

outside ,. „ 

Also the time for Criticism Lesson 

6. Was copy of Time Tabic furnished to Inspector as roquired by Rule 122 (<!)? 


IV. — Statistics of Attendance since last day of Quarter preceding inspection for previous General 

Report. 


19. 


19. 


— 

No. of days 
included in 
calculating 
Averages 

Total No. on Rolls 

TOTAf, No. OF ATTENDANCES RECORDED. 

Of Pupils between :i and 1 5 

Over IB Years of Ago 

Boys 

Girls 


Girls 

Boys 

Girls 

f January 
-j February 
(.March 

{jg::. :: 

fJuly 

< August 
(. September 

("October 
■l November 
(.December 








Totals 








Averages . . 









V. — If thebe are two or more Teachers in the school specify the standards ou subjects taught by each. 
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VI. — Progress. 

1. Date of last periodic Examination by members of Staff 

(N.B. — This Examination should be held within the last month of School 'Sear.) 


2. Teacher will indicate on following table the character of the general answering, in each standard 
and subject, by the letters V G, G, F, M, or B as the case demands. 



VII. — Organisation . 

Explain the grouping of classes or subjects for collective instruction adopted : — 


VIII. — Programme. 

(1) Official or Special? 

(2) If Special, has it been sanctioned? 

(Signed) Principal Teacher. 

(Signed) Manager. 

Date. 
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(Form of Annual Report ( now obsolete) handed in by Mr. Purcell.) 
Year 190 


[877 A.] 


Circuit Centre 

Roll No W** 1 

County of 

If Vested, how? 

Annual Report upon 

Manager ' 

Manager's Address 

School Inspected on . day of 

Date of previous Annual Inspection 


Received in Office Entered in Register. 

Examined 


National School. 

Religious Denomination 


Time of arrival at School. 


N.B. Inspector's answers should be clear and brief. 


I. SOHOOLHOUSE AND PREMISES. 

1. Note any defects as to : — 

(a) Repairs, cleanliness, neatness, etc., of 

house and premises. 

(b) Ventilation, heating, etc., of schoolrooms. 

(c) Suitability, situation and condition of 

offices. 

(d) Suitability of play-ground. 

(c) Repairs of Teacher’s residence (if pro- 
vided by Government Grant or loan). 


II. School Equipment. 

2. Note any deficiency in supply of : — 
(o) Books and other requisites. 

(6) Maps, charts, blackboards, etc. 


III. School Ouganisition. 

3. Note any defects in Organisation and Time 

Table. 

4. Note objections (if any) to arrangements for 

Religious Instruction. 

5. Have you examined the Religious Instruction 

Certificate Boole? 

6. Are the Rules as to this book observed? 

7. Is the school bona fide open to pupils of all 

denominations ? 


TV. Pupil's Attendance, Records, &c. 

8. Are the school records trustworthy and neat? 
If not, give particulars. 


Proficiency of the Pupils, &c. 

9. Note in table number of pupils present, programme subjects not taught, and subjects tested in each 
standard. 


Standard 

No. present 

Programme Subjects not taught 

Subjects (if any) in which each Standard was 
tested (Contractions may be used) 

Infant 

I. 

n. 

in. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

BOYS | GIRLS 


i 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 








— 

TOTAL 


1 



10. Give your opinion of the proficiency based on tho tests applied, and state if defects previously noted 
have been removed. 


English — Oral 
English — Written. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Object Lessons and Elementary Science. 
Singing. 

Drawing. 

Needlework. 

Other Branches 
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11. As a result of your own Inspection and after an 

examination of the records of previous 
Inspectors, and taking into consideration the 
localty of the Sehool-house and Premises, 
the equipment of the School, the Teaching 
Staff, the social condition, ages, etc., of the 
pupils, classify the School under one of the 
following heads— Excellent, Very Good, 
God, Fair, Middling, or Bad. 

12. Is this a School ill which the teaching of Extra 

Branches by a Member of the recognised 
staff may be sanctioned? 

13. Is Discipline good? Are children polite and 

tidy? 


VI. Teaching Staff. 

14. State your opinion of the work done by each 

member of the Teaching Staff, using one of 
the following terms Excellent, Very Good, 
Good, Fair, Middling or Bad. 

15. In case of any absences from duty not satis- 

factorily accounted for, or serious want of 
punctuality, give particulars. 

16. If there are Paid Monitors recognised in this 

School, are the arrangements as to time, 
etc., for their instruction, both in and out 
of School hours, in accordance with Rules, 
and are the Monitors well instructed and 
trained? Are the provisions of the Circular 
of January, 1904, complied with? 

17. If any member of the staff has been trained as 

a King’s Scholar, has he or she obtained a 
Diploma? If not, fill up Form E.O. 84. 


VII. General — Observance of Rules, &c. 

18. State tbe subject of your conference or com- 
munication (if any) with Manager concerning 
this inspection. (Rule 61.) 

11 ). Give particulars of any violation of Rule not 
already referred to, or any matter requiring 
official notice, and state official action 
recommended .* 

20. Have you left suggestions in the Observation 

Book for %e guidance of the Teachers? 

21. Have previous suggestions been attended to? 

22. Have you checked Teacher’s return? Is there 

any point in it calling for attention? 


Write here a brief minute of the result of this 
inspection suitable for transmission to . the 
Manager. 


Date. Signed 

• Inspector .honia not mcommena o«oinl notion unto .hen he Ink it to he ntaohit.l, neeemtrj-, or .hen he ...not 
remedy defects by his personal influence. 

(Leave Blank for Departmental Use.) 


Instruction and Inspection Department. 

Note previous action briefly : — 

Instruction and Inspection Department. 

Send Manager copy of Inspector’s Minute. 


.Examiner. 
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8 . 


(Handed in by Mr. Wyse.j 


Reg. No.. 


To accompany all Reports on Schools in which Teachers ^ 
are employed on probation after Training who have h 
not as yet been furnished with Diplomas. } 

TRAINTNCi COLLEGES— DIPLOMAS. 

Name of Teacher 

Years of tiaiiiuig... 

Date of entering on duty after training 

Name of School in whicli now serving 

Roll No., and County of School 

Dnte of Mitering » Iwe. ^ ,1 rvpor! tinned towwith 


EO (34). 


Date of Visit.. 


Inspector wiU state bis opinion of this Teacher, under tlm Following heads, using one of the terms :— 
Excellent, Very Good, Good, Fair, Middling, or Bad :— 


1. Preparation for work 

2. Method 

3. Effectiveness of instruction 

4. Examination of written exercises.. 

. r >. Maintenance of discipline 

B. School organisation 

7. Taste and cleanliness 


Signature 
Date, 


Extract from Board’s Rulcx with reference to Training Collagen. 

Rule 172.— A Diploma is awarded to every ex-King’s scholar, who, having passed the second year’s examina- 
tion : — 

(a) shall have served continuously for two years as a recognised teacher in a National 

school, and shall during those years have been favourably reported on by the 
Inspector; or 

(b) shall have been reported by the proper department, in eacli case, to have completed 

a like period of good service as teacher in public elementary schools of Great 
Britain, in the Army or Navy, or in Poor Law Schools, certified Industrial Schools, 
or certified Reformatories in the United Kingdom. 

If, however, the teacher has not qualified for a diploma within five years from the date of 
leaving the Training College, no diploma cau, as a rule, be awarded. 


(Handed in by Mr. Purcell.) 


County of.. 
Roll No 


School.. 
Pont Ti 


I.O. 171 (a). 


CONFIDENTIAL. 

FOR THE INFORMATION OF ^MANAGER, TEACHER, AND HOARD’S OFFICERS, AND 
TO BE PRESERVED AMONGST THE SCHOOL RECORDS. 

Extracts from General Report on the above-named National School, 
dated the 19 by Mr Inspector. 

Office of National Education, **■ TjEJIass, 

^ W. 3. Du.wouth, 

Secretaries. 


1 Very Wood,” ” Wood.” 


I. — General Condition of School. 

(Opinion of Inspector expressed by one of the following words • — “ Excellent," 

“ Fair," “ Middling," “ Rad.") 

II. — Inspector’s remarks upon the/esult of the Inspection of the School. 

Checked 

* One copy of this Document is issued to the Manager and one to the Teacher. In the case. oE Schools under 
Endowment Schemes (Educational Endowments [Ireland] Act, 1885) another copy is sent to the. Board 
of Governors. 

I.O. 464. 

Circuit No Date 


10 


INCREMENT DOCKET. 
Year 191 

1. County, Circuit and Section 

2. Roll No. of School 

8. Name of School 

4. Name of Teacher 

5. Position in School 

6. Recommendation of Inspoctor 

Note. — I f Inspector is unable to recommend 
increment he should state his reasons. 

Signed 

Date... 
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7. Office Record of Teacher. 

8. Reports on School, 191... 

191... 


9. Classification (if any) old regulations 

10. Training 

11. Grade of Teacher 

12. Maximum income of Grade, X 

18. Prosont income oi Teacher 

11 . Full amount oi possible increment, £.. 

15. Date from which last increment was granted 

lit. Has Teacher been on present income for three years?* 

17. Has Teacher given continuous service for past three years?* 

18. What Rule or Rules warrant an increment in this case? 

19. Average titteudnuce. calendar year ended 81/ 12 '191 

20. Age of Teacher Propared 

pntriea and Dates 
Checked 


PROVISIONAL ORDER. 


Ordered that..... be granted and increment in accordance with 

Rule •' from the day of 

A.O. — Note and state amount of increment, £ : 

Accountant. 

I.I.O. — Entered in Salary Book 

Checked 

Noted in Increment Register 


* Specify the date when the three year period terminated. 


11 . 

No. 


Date 


1.0. 158. 


PROMOTION DOCKET. 


| Year 19. 

1. Countv, Circuit and Section 

2 . Roll No. of School 

8. Name of School 

4. Name of Teacher 

5. Training 

6. Position in School 

7. Recommendation of Inspector 


Note. — If Inspector is unable to recommend promotion 
he should state his reasons. 

Signed 

Date 

8. Classification (if any) old regulations 

9. Office Record of Teacher 

10. Reports on School, 19 

19 

19 

11. Has Teacher given continuous service for past three years?*.. 

12. Dote of first appointment as Principal or Assistant 

18 . Present grade of Teacher 

14. How long has Teacher been on maximum income 

of present grade 

15. Grade to which promotion is sought 

16. What rules or regulations warrant promotion iu this case?.... 

17. Average attendance, calendar year ended 81/12/19 

18. Age of Teacher 

19. Present Salary (including Augmentation Grant), £ 

Prepared. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER. 


Entries and Dates 
Checked. 


Ordered that be promoted to ..... 

the 1st day of April, 19 

A.O. — Noted 

Salary fixed at £ 

I.I.O. —Noted in Salary Book Manager Advised 

and Arrears paid Inspector ,, 

Pousion Office advised Noted in Promotions Register. 

Checked 


grade from 


* Specify the date when the three year period terminated. 
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APPENDIX V. 

(Nos. 1-4 handed iu by Mr. W. J. D LI worth.) 

1 . 

GLASSIFICATION Oh' SCHOOLS INSPECTED. 


Year. 

Excellent. 

Very Good. 

U „„,L 

Fair. 

Middling. 

Bail. 

Total. 


26(5 

1,301 

2,837 

2,192 

335 

39 

Oft 

7,020 

Percentage 

3-8 

18-5 

404 



100 

1907 

Percentage 


1,381 

3,424 

2,463 

427 

24 

8,195 

3-4 

19-3 

418 

30 0 

5 2 


100 



1,542 . 

3,417 

2,181 

341 

25 

7,783 

Percentage ' 

3 '5 

19-8 

43-9 

28- 1 



100 

lono 


1,454 

3,274 

1,983 

254 

29 

7,258 

Percentage 

3-7 

20-0 

45 1 




100 



1,388 

3,180 

1,941 

299 

27 

7,079 

Percentage 

3-5 

19-6 

44-9 

27-5 



100 



1,488 

3,286 

1,962 

267 

15 

7,284 

Percentage 

3'6 

20-5 

45-1 

27 0 

3-0 


100 


TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBERS OF PRINCIPAL TEACHERS IN RECEIPT OF THE SALARY 
OF THE UNDERMENTIONED GRADES ON THE 31 st DECEMBER OF EACH OF THE FOL- 
LOWING YEARS 



Masters. 


Mistresses 



Total of 
Masters 

Mis- 

ad 

I 2 . 

Grade. 

H. 

Grade 

m. 

Total. 

G ll 'l 

I-. 

Grade. 

11. 

11 Ij 

Total. 

1901 

241 

416 

1,283 

2,725 

4,665 

208 

282 

845 

2,235 

3,570 

8,235 

1904 

268 

430 

1,487 

2,449 

4,634 

222 

303 

987 

2,126 

3,638 

8,272 

1907 

313 

445 

1,598 

2,191 

4,547 

224 

3J2 

1,00*1 

2,018 

3,554 

8.101 

1910 

325 

475 

1,663 

2,013 

4,470 

243 

310 

1,015 

1,816 

3,414 

7.890 

1911 

325 

478 

1,695 

1,991 

4,487 

248 

312 

1,001 

1,803 

3,364 

7,851 


3. 4. 

* PROMOTIONS TO FIRST GRADE. PAYMENTS INCREMENT’S AND PROMOTIONS OF TEACHERS. 
DEFERRED. 


First Section of First Grade. 


Date of | 
Nominal 
Promotion. | 

Number 
of ■ | 
Masters j 
I Promoted. 

Number 

that 

received j 
salary of | 
grade | 
from date 1 
<*,. 

promotion. 

1 

Number j 

scquontly j 
awarded ! 
Grade : 
Salary. | 

Number 
not yet 

j Salary. 

1st April, 1909 

30 

! ’ 

1 

23 

- 

1st April, 1910 

12 

1 - 

n 

1 

1st April, 1911 

6 

- 

3 

3 

1st April, 1912 

15 

- 

l - 

1 15 


Second Section of First Grade. 


1st April, 1909 ; 

67 1 

42 

25 

— 

1st April, 1910 ! 

34 

- 1 

33 | 

1 

1st April, 1911 j 

24 j 

, - 

4 

20 

1st April, 1912 j 

78 

- ' 

- 

78 

This table represents the position on 11th Febru- 


ary, 1918. 


Since 1907-H the numbers of teachers who received 
increments of salary and promotions in the course of 
each financial year have been recorded ill the Commis- 
sioners’ Annual Reports. 


The. numbers are us follows : — 


Increments. 

Promotions. 


Date. 

No. 

Ordinary. 

fripcoial. 

Total. 



No. 

No. 

No. 

1907-8 

1,515 

192 

66 

258 

1908-9 

1,216 

141 

73 



3,057 

359 

53 


1910-11 . . 

1,635 

187 

58 


1911-12 .. 

1,640 

162 

57 



In the Commissioners’ 70tli Annual Report for the 
year 1903, it is recorded that out of 7 ,000 cases to b 
dealt with, increments of Good Service Salary were 
granted to over 4,000 teachers from 1/4/03. 

The teachers who could merit grade promotion were 
naturally less numerous than those who had claims toi 
increments of continued good service salary. 1 6 
number of teachers selected for such promotion was 
about 750. 
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APPENDIX VI. 

(Handed in by Mr. A. N. Bonaparte AVyse.) 

1 . 

TABLE. 


SHOWING NUMBER OF TRAINING DIPLOMAS GRANTED AND REFUSED TO EX-KING’S 
SCHOLARS. 


Year of Final 
Examination. 

No. of 

King’s Scholars 
who completed 
Course of 
Training. 

No. to whom 
Diplomas were 
awarded. 

No. to whom 
Diplomas were 
refused. 

No. who failed 
to give the 
necessary service 

Training. 

Number of Cases 
yet undecided. 

1905 . . 

521 

463 

29 

26 

3 

Percentage 

100 

88-9 

M _J 

5-0 

•5 

1906 . . 

538 

472 

23 

24 

19 

Percentage 

100 

87-7 

4-3 

4o 

3-5 

1907 . . 

559 

453 

9 

21 

76 

Percentage 

100 

81-0 


3-8 

13 -6 


FRANCE. 

Payment of Teachers. 

The emoluments of a French teacher consists of (1) 
salary according to class, and (2) a lodging allowance, 
varying from £2 in small communes to £16 per annum 
in large towns ; in addition, he has n free residence, or 
an allowance in lion thereof. 

There are five classes of teachers, besides a class of 
probationers (atagiaircs), in which every teacher on 
commencing remains two years. The. salary of the fifth 
class was (in 1897) .£40; that of the first class £80 for 
masters, £64 for mistresses. A teacher must remain five 
years each in the fourth and fifth classes, and three 
years in the second and third. There is a fixed percen- 


tage of the whole number of teachers in each class, and 
until vacancies occur no promotions are made. In 
making promotions the department is taken as the unit, 
and it is by the numbers in each class of the teachers 
of a department that the number of promotions is re- 
gulated. These promotions depend to a great extent on 
efficient service, and thus provide a great stimulus to 
good work on the part of the teacher. 

In advancing teachers from one position to a higher 
one efficiency is the only point considered, and practi- 
cally the district inspector is all-powerful in the appoint- 
ment. 

This practice of appointing and advancing teachers 
solely on the question of their competency, and by per- 
sons who are in the best position to judge of that compe- 
tency must have been of enormous practical benefit to 
French primary education. 


APPENDIX VII. 

Memorandum an north the duties or the Exam inhhh in the Office or National Education in relation 
TO THE QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN THE TERMS OR DEFERENCE TO THE NATIONAL EDUCATION COMMITTEE OE 
Inquiry— 1913. (Forwarded by Mr. W. J. Purcell.) 


The duties of the Examiners include : — ...... 

(1) The examination of the reports and other documents furnished to the J Question 

speetion staff and the noting thereon of such action as may be required, ex P has to be decided 

of the withdrawal of salary from a teacher for marked and long conLnued 

(2) The consideration of all letters from managers or others affecting teaclieis ana t g 

he action to be taken. . 

Letters, however, regarding the promotions of teachers, or tne 


oi U» notion to bo taken. .. . (MAm> „ a of foments **&<«*' 

diplomas, bonuses, .to., "to doeum.Hfa t,™m2“bv ttrB^rX.a'nd 


aipiornas, bonuses, etc., to toacners, 01 uuoumeuuj ^ V , , v V nles and 

It may be stated, generally, that in matters the action in which 1S governed ^.Slno snecial considei* 
practice the Examiner himself directs the action. If, however, the question for fhtwpiwlMd 

tion or involving doubt as to the course to be followed, toe Exi arninei le e > counfc evs^gnature of 

coimtersignatiue of the Secretary, who, if necessary, obtains the furtbei approve 8 

the Resident Commissioner. ; n f,wentv-two 

There are about 8,400 National schools which, for the purposes of mspectio , inspector and two 

inspection circuits-each circuit having three sections-in charge, respectively, of one semoi mspectoi 
inspectors of lower rank. . . 

Tbem .10 also two women inspeotora-oiie » third oi the total mimbev oi scboola. 

There are three Examiners, each oi whom takes, approximately, o 

As a general rule, every sohod .bonld be visited by the mspectoi- tbiee times hi eacb yeai. 
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APPENDIX V. 


(Nos. 1-4 handed in hv Mr. W. J. Dilworth.) 


(CLASSIFIC ATION ijF SCHOOLS INSPECTED. 


Year. 

Excellent. 

Very Good. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Middling. 



Bad. 

Total. 

1006 

266 

1,301 

2,837 

2,192 

385 

39 

7,020 

Percentage 

.. ! 3-8 

18-5 

40-4 

31-2 

5-5 

06 

100 

1907 .. 

276 

1,381 

3,424 

2,463 

427 

24 

8,195 

Percentage 

.. j 3-4 

19-3 

41-8 

30 0 

52 

0-3 

100 

1908 .. 

.. 1 274 

1,542 . 

3,417 

2,184 

341 

25 

7,783 

Percentage ' 

..1 3-5 

19-8 

43-9 

281 

4-4 

0-3 

100 

1909 .. 

. . 1 264 

1,454 

3,274 

1.983 

254 

29 

7,258 

Percentage 

.. ! 3-7 

200 

451 

27-3 

3 5 

0-4 

100 

1910 .. 

..I 244 

1,388 

3,180 

1,941 

299 

27 

7,079 

Percentage 

.. ! 3-5 

19-6 

44-9 

27-5 

4-2 

03 

100 

1911 .. 

. . ; 266 

1,488 

3,286 

1,962 

267 j 

15 

7,284 

Percentage 

.. 1 3-6 


45-1 

27 0 

36 j 

I 

0-2 

100 


2. 


TABLE SHUWING THE NUMBERS OF PRINCIPAL TEACHERS IN RECEIPT OF THE SALARY 
OF THE UNDERMENTIONED GRADES ON THE 31st DECEMBER OF EACH OF THE FOL- 
LOWING YEARS 


Year. 

Masters. 

Mistresses. 

Total of 
Masters 

G^d 

i>. 

Grade. 

G* 

HI. 

Grade 

Total. 

I 1 . 

Grade. 

I 2 . 

Grade. 

Gad 

III. 

Grade. 

Total. 

and 

Mis- 

1901 

241 

416 

1,283 

2,725 

4,665 

208 

282 

845 

2,235 

3,570 

8,235 

1904 

268 

430 

1,487 

2,449 

4,634 

222 

303 

987 

2,120 

3,638 

8,272 

1907 

313 

445 

1,598 

2,191 

4,547 

224 

312 

1,000 

2,018 

3,554 

8,101 

1910 

325 

475 

1,663 

2,013 

4,476 

243 

310 

1,015 

1,846 

3,414 

7.890 

1911 

325 

476 

1,695 

1,991 

4,487 

248 

312 

1,001 

1,803 

3,364 

7,851 


3. 4. 

PROMOTIONS TO FIRST GRADE. PAYMENTS INCREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS OF TEACHERS. 
DEFERRED. 


First Section ok First Grade. 


Date of 
Nominal 
Promotion. 

Number 

that 

Number received 
of : salary of 

Masters ] grade 
Promoted. ) from date 
of 

promotion. 

Number 

sub- 

sequently- 

awarded 

Grade 

Salary. 

Number 
not yet 
paid 
Grade 

Salary. 

' 

let April, 190!) 

30 7 

23 

_ 

1st April, 1910 

12 — 

11 

1 

1st April, 1911 

« 

3 

3 

1st April, 1912 

IS - 


15 


Second Section of First Grade. 


1st April, 1909 

67 

42 

25 

_ 

1st April, 1910 

34 

- 

33 

1 

1st April, 1911 

24 

- 

4 

20 

1st April, 1912 

78 

“ ' 

~ 

78 


This table represents the position on 11th Febru- 
ary, 1913. 


Since 1907-8 tho numbers of teachers who received 
increments of salary and promotions in the course of 
each financial year have been recorded in the Commis- 
sioners’ Annual Reports. 


The numbers are as follows : — 


Increments. 

Promotions. 

Date. 

No. 

Ordinary. 

Special. 

Total. 



No. 

No. 

No. 

1907-8 . . 

1,515 

192 

66 

258 

1908-9 . . 

1,216 

141 

73 

214 

1909-10 . . 

3,057 

359 

53 

412 

1910-11 .. 

1,635 

187 

58 

245 

1911-12 .. 

1,640 

162 

57 

219 


In the Commissioners’ 70th Annual Report for the 
year 1903, it is recorded that out of 7,000 eases to b 
dealt with, increments of Good Service Salary were 
granted to over 4,000 teachers from 1/4/03. 

The teachers who could merit grade promotion were 
naturally less numerous than those who had claims for 
increments of continued good service salary. The 
number of teachers selected for such promotion was 
about 750. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

C onfidential. 

(Forwarded by the Board of National Education.) 

DEPUTATION OF THE BELFAST TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION RECEIVED BY THE RESIDENT 
COMMISSIONER AT THE EDUCATION OFFICE, ON «th FEBRUARY, 1011, AND 
SUBSEQUENT CORRESPONDENCE. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS, ON 6th 
FEBRUARY, 1911. 

Present : — 

The Resident Commissioner. 

The Members of the Deputation: — Mr. Todd (Bally - 
macarrett Road School)-, Mr. William C. Boyd 
(Ravcnscroft School); Mr. Larmour (St. James' 
School); Mr. Turley (Star of the Sea School); 
Mr. McCluggage (Nicholson Memorial School); 
Mr'. Thomson ( Rea Memorial School); and Mr. 
Knight ( Eglinion Street School). 

Also present:— Mr. Ward ( Commissioner ); Mr. Dil- 
iv orth ( Secretary ); Mr. Purser and Mr. Hynes 
(Chief Inspectors); Mr. E. P. Dewar and Mr. P. 
J. Kelly (Senior Inspectors); Mr. A. N. Bona- 
parte-Wyse (Private Secretary). 


The Resident Commissioner. — Gentlemen, we wel- 
come you here for this discussion. The Commissioners 
will be very glad to hear and investigate whatever 
grievances you believe that you are suffering under; 
but, before our discussion begins, I wish to remind 
you that, as in {lie case of all other Deputations, 
strict confidence must be observed ; aud that no report 
of the proceedings must be issued, unless it is first 
submitted to me. That ought to be done in every case. 
Do you agree to these conditions? 

The members of the Deputation have conferred 

60 M r . Knight (Eglintou Street School) said that they 
accepted the conditions. 

The Resident Commissioner.— Very well, gentlemen; 
there are two shorthand writers in attendance; and a 
full report of what takes place will bo submitted to the 
Board. Wo shall now be happy to hear and consider 
whatever you wish to lay before us. 

Mr. Knight (Eglinton Street School).— Sir, ou behalf 
of the Belfast Touchers’ Association, we beg to thank 
you for the opportunity you have given us of discussing 
the present System of Inspection aud Examination 
carried ou in the Belfast Circuit. We ask you to hear, 
in the first place, some general statements which have 
been prepared by Mr. Todd, Mr. Boyd, Mr. Larmour, 
Mr. McCluggage, and Mr. Thomson; for, as you are 
doubtless aware, we contend that our case should be 
considered on general principles, and not exclusively 
on any particular instances. We desire to take the 
general principles first and foremost; and then, if 
time permits, we shall be ready and prepared to dis- 
cuss with you particular instances. In the full con- 
sciousness of the great trust and confidence reposed m 
us by our fellow-teachers, we dare not act otherwise 
than in the way I have indicated; and we are, there- 
fore, prepared to commence by laying before you an 
analysis of what lias been done by your Inspectors in 
Belfast aud surrounding districts; and to urge such 
arguments, facts, and reasons as will, we trust, con- 
vince you that such a simultaneous decline m effi- 
ciency on the part of the Belfast Tcaeliors— unparal- 
leled ‘in the records of your Board— as would appear 
from the reports of your Inspectors to have taken 
place within the past few years — is unfounded , and 
not warranted by the facts. Gentlemen, these (pro- 
ducing Memorial*) are the signatures to our Memo- 
' ’ ' Inch 238 signatures arc attached. I sent 


Mr. Todd (Ballymacarrett Road School). — Dr. 
Stark ie and Gentlemen — Before proceeding to bring 
before you the ideus and grievances of the Teachers 
whom we represent of the Belfast group of districts, 
allow me also to thank you for the opportunity you 
have so kindly granted to’ us. If we express ourselves 
strongly, we would wish you to understand that it is 
because we feel strongly, and that we have no desire 
to be offensive in any way. We arc not anxious to 
attack auy individual; and if any particular Inspectors 
are singled out, it is because they are in charge of the 
districts. Originally, the Deputation had determined to 
state their case in” general terms, not mentioning the 
names of Inspectors or Schools; but as you, sir, have 
desired us to give cases, we are compelled to give 
uames of Schools aud Inspectors. We court the fullest 
inquiry; and as you, Dr. Starkie, have in some degree 
forced this course upon the Teachers, we now rely 
upon you, sir, to see justice done, and a decision, 
given on every one of the eases. When we see, from 
your Reports presented to Parliament, that the per- 
centage of “ Excellents," "Very Goods,” and 
“ Goods,” for the whole of Ireland, is steadily in- 
creasing since 1906, and that the percentage of 
“Fairs,” “Middlings,” and “Bads,” for the same 
period, is as steadily decreasing for the same area; 
and when we also find that, in the Belfast group of 
districts, the reverse is so alarmingly the case, that 
quite a state of panic at first set in— depression in very- 
many of the schools, promotions stopped, increments 
withheld, a frequent change of inspectors — each' one 
with his own particular notions and reasons for reduc- 
tion; till a school that formerly got “Excellent" has 
now to be contented with ” Good " or " Fair," and no 
apparent means of redress— the reason of our appear- 
ance, before you to-day will be obvious. A Senior 
Inspector visits a school, and reduces the mark. His 
Junior follows, who seems to have only power to 
reduce, but none to raise 

The Resident Commissioner. — That is not the case. 

Mr. Todd. — I say “seems.” 

The Resident Commissioner. — But even in practice, 
it is not the ease. 

Mr. Todd. — If you allow me to finish what I was 
going to say. 

The Resident Commissioner. — I am sorry to inter- 
rupt you, but you gave me a good opportunity of cor- 
recting you. ... 

Mr. Hynes. — Even in practice, it is not the case. . 

Mr Todd. — Well, gentlemen, I will give ah in- 
stance. I know a case in which a Senior Inspector 
reduced the Mark of a School. The Junior who 
followed evidently thought the Mark should be raised, 
for he did not enter his remarks in the “ Observation 
Book ” till some weeks had elapsed, for no other reason, 
as far as I know, than that he might obtain his 
Senior’s permission to do so. Or, worse still, ie 
Junior- sometimes a man with very little experience 
of the work of large schools— is sent; he reduces the 
Mark. The Teacher, after several months of heart- 
burning, eventually consoles himself with the reflection 
that next year, with a different Inspector, he will get 
justice. But alas for his hopes : he next year conicsto 
the conclusion that it was all an arrangement. the 
Inspectors thus become the Paymasters, the Office 
merely registering their decisions. As n proof ot 
this, I know n School reported on by five different In- 
spectors in five, consecutive years, and awarded Very 
Good ” on each inspection; but m the following < . 
when the increment becafne due, the Mark wns redu «^ 
bv a different Senior Inspector to » Good and so the 
Teacher was deprived of his increment in first of 
First Grade. Again, as a second proof, R Mhool was 


rial, to .. ....... — — o — , . , 

yon 111 names of schools, but there arc two signatures a seconcl pr0 oi, » scti»w. 

which I did not bring with me through an oversigh . • T®. f or f ee s in an extra subject. 

I take leave to present them to you; and also to intro- Lied two ’months before the end of the 

duce Mr. Todd, who is entrusted with the opening of Tli P m i se d to make an allowance for the 

our case. yeni ‘ , ,, . , 

* Sec Appendix I. for a copy of the Memorial. 
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early examination, by the addition of ‘20 per cent.; 
but when the manager brought the money -order, it was 
onlv for half -fees; although, without any addition, the 
percentage gained on the full programme was 453 and 
48'5 per cent., respectively, for first and second years. 
The teacher wrote to the inspector asking to have the 
matter set right; but (as he might have known) the 
inspector could not be brought to admit his fault. If 
this teacher’s promotion or increment had depended on 
this inspector’s report, I can only come to the con- 
clusion that he would have been as unjustly treated. 
With a rather extended programme, and such severe 
marking, this teacher will likely cease presenting 
pupils for examination in that extra subject. Is. o tr- 
uer lesson could hardly be called magnificent payment. 
Surely, these two cases are sufficient proof or the 
statement that the inspectors have become our pay- 
masters; but, if not, we can give many more. At first, 
as I said before, there was panic when the marks were 
lowered — every effort was made to keep silence; but 
now there is ‘ demoralisation. Teachers arc not now 
ashamed to let it be known, and liow can it be other- 
wise? Many of the best schools in the city, where 
the teachers 'try to be upright and independent, are 
victimised; while some of the worst, where teachers 
have to be cringing, are stationary, or in some cases 
raised. The names appended to this memorial, if 
carefully examined, wall sufficiently prove my con- 
tention. The only cases are those who have had 
superior reports, and have been, as they believe, un- 
justly reduced. Those who have always had bad 
reports do not appear. Again, there are a very con- 
siderable number known to us, who come under the 
same category as we do, but who are afraid to sign, 
dreading after-consequences : at least that is the con- 
tention of a number of them. We, personally, are 
without dread, as we arc convinced that, when we have 
proved our case, the Commissioners will take such 
measures as will assure even the most timid teacher 
in Ireland that he is perfectly safe in bringing any 
case of tyranny or hardship before them. In' fact, as 
was stated at a meeting of the Irish Church Managers' 
Association, and also by a very influential clergyman 
of the Methodist persuasion, “ The managers and 
teachers have lost all confidence in the present staff of 
inspectors stationed in Belfast.” I believo equally 
strong statements were made at a meeting of the 
Presbyterian managers. Surely it is time for us to 
approach you, and ask you to provide, a remedy. We 
want no favour : we want justice. Wo. know that the 
best teachers have been centered in Belfast, as was 
proved in the time of the results period, when, such a 
large fee per head of the grant was earned there, and 
you, sir, in your address, entitled “ Recent Reforms in 
Irish Education, Primary and Secondary, with a view 
to their Co-ordination," stated : — “ I believe I am right 
in saying that the best examinations in agriculture 
were passed by the street gamins in Belfast. ’ ’ I may 
also refer you to the published reports of the inspectors 
previous to 1906. We are the same teachers now as 
we were then; we have the same class of children; we 
are as vigorous and diligent as formerly; and we can 
come to but one conclusion : it is either the system or 
the inspectors. It is not the system, or it would 
affect the schools of the whole country — therefore it 
must be the inspectors. The inspectors have assumed 
the role of legislators, and dropped their proper func- 
tions as administrators, and as each man is a law unto 
himself, and supreme in each school for the time being, 
we have as many mandates as we have visits. The 
timid and anxious teacher tries to please every inspec- 
tor, thinking thereby to secure his increment or pro- 
motion; but generally finds himself in as bad a plight 
as the man in the fable. And, with all this anxiety, 
the schools are marked as reduced in efficiency; and 
notwithstanding the very drastic measures adopted by 
inspectors, and sanctioned, it would appear, as far as 
we can judge, or managers ascertain, without inquiry 
in the Education Office. The almost universal simul- 
taneous lowering of reports in this group of districts 
would indicate instructions from a common source, 
which the Commissioners should find no difficulty to 
locate. It is not for us to suggest the source or the 
remedy, but, surely, it might have caused some 
wonderment in the Education Office, and been the 
cause of inquiry. This silence would almost lead one 
to believe that inspectors were acting on instruction's 
from this office. The teachers in many of the rural 
districts of Ireland are, unfortunately, ineligible for 


promotion to first grade or first section of first grade, 
on account of a deficient average; and one would sup- 
pose that in Belfast and neighbourhood, where nearly 
all have a sufficient average, that the fiat had gone forth 
to render them also ineligible, by the only means avail- 
able — the lowering of the reports. At any rate, the 
effect is identical. I may also add that when the 
teacher in a country school reaches the maximum his 
average attendance will allow, he has no further incen- 
tive to increased efficiency, while his brother teacher 
in the city has every incentive — .vet, in the former case 
his report is raised, while the latter is reduced, just 
when he thinks lie is about to grasp the prize. To us, 
at first sight, it seems inexplicable; but when an in- 
spector stated, twenty years before, lie was stationed in 
Belfast : — ■“ That there was no teaching there " in 
certain subjects; and when he told another teacher 
a few months after lie arrived : — " That there was nt> 
effective teaching at nil in Belfast,” it puts another 
aspect on the business. That same inspector told 
two teachers that lie could reduce a man from '* excel- 
lent ” to “bad,” and say his prayers with a 
conscience. If I remember aright, you, Dr. Starkie, 
in an address delivered to students in one. of the 
training colleges, told them the teachers were no longer 
the slaves of the inspectors. Why, sir, they are the 
very abject slaves now. No inspector seems to have 
any other idea of his duty, than to find fault. A 
perusal of the recent reports on nearly any school will 
prove this. And even when the inspector docs not 
put it in writing in the observation book, leaving the 
teacher often under the belief that all is right, when 
the day of reckoning comes, the advent of the report, 
what a miserable awakening he has I The only effect 
that the present system, apparently, has produced is 
irritation, and an acute sense of injustice. Some 
teachers have left the service in disgust; some have 
become desperate, and given up striving, while others, 
in their efforts to attain the impossible, are. worrying 
themselves and their assistants into an untimely grave. 
The hnggard appearance — especially of the lady 
teachers — is a matter of common talk. Speaking for 
myself, I formerly welcomed the visit of an inspector; 
but now I would not ho sorry if I never saw the? face of 
another in the schoolroom. As ail example of liow 
fault-finding 1ms become so ingrained amongst the in- 
spectors, lot me tell you of one, who hud noted on the 
minute which came from Dublin that he had visited a 
certain school, and had to complain that “ Tlioro was 
no fire-guard in the house ” I This visit took place at 
the. end of 'July. I was much struck, with an extract 
from Mr. Elliott’s address to the teachers at a Congress 
in Killnrnoy, which T read in the Freeman'* Journal 
of the 24th April, 1908. The President said that, in 
his school, an inspector made, an “ observation ” to the 
following effect : — ‘ ‘ That a washstand basin should be 
provided for the children.” In point of fact, they had 
a completely equipped lavatory in that school; but the 
inspector asked nothing about it; and because he was 
not tripping over it ho did not see it. Another report 
says : — " No globe; no scale map,; no kindergarten 
equipment.” The inspector acted in that case in a 
similar way as in the last instance; for there were two 
globes in that school for years, and they hud the kinder- 
garten equipment ordered by Miss Deane, tlio manual 
instructress, when conducting a class in that locality. 
Again, an inspector, nfter an inspection lasting for 
three days, gave the mark as “ excellent hut when, 
some time later, lie again visited, after the inspection 
of his senior, lie followed his senior’s example, and 
only gave “ good ”; and at the same time complained, 
as his senior did, of the number of teachers employed 
in the principal room; and, to add emphasis to the 
matter, he found, after an inspection lasting for two 
days, that there was a teacher employed in the room 
who existed only in his own imagination, whether 
male or female I have not yet been able to discover. 
If inspectors cannot he accurate about matters, of 
fact, what reliance cun lie placed on their observations 
upon matters of opinion? The senior does not con- 
demn the work of the teachers; as ho says, after finding 
fault with overcrowding, classroom, and desk accom- 
modation — “ That under such circumstances high class 
work cannot ho done.” Mind you — 11 Cannot be done 
— not “ Is not- done ” I Yet lie is the. one. to reduce the 
Mark : thereby clearly showing that he. lias taken build- 
ing, classrooms, and desk accommodation into account 
in awarding the. Mark. He then proceeds to say 
Arithmetic is only fuir ” — in a School in which, dur- 
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ing the Results Period, arithmetic sometimes reached 
nearly 100 per cent., and was never less than 90 per 
cent. But then the examination lasted several days, 
with at least a couple of Inspectors. But the Senior 
referred to can tell the Mark a School is entitled 
to in five minutes, and thus sum up all the teachers and 
subjects, whether under his observation or not 1 The 
last time I had the honour of being received by you was 
when a Deputation waited on you to present a Memo- 
rial asking for special treatment for Teachers of Schools 
in cities and large towns. We believo we have got 
"special treatment”: but not in the direction we 
desired or expected in Belfast. The result is that all 
our enthusiasm regarding this matter has died out; as 
most Teachers would rather do without the additional 
payment than have it contingent on the whims of In- 
spectors. We consider that they have been allowed to 
usurp too much authority already ; and we do not 
wish any addition to the yoke. But we have every 
confidence, sir, that we shall obtain justice ab your 
hands, and those of the other Commissioners whom 
we know to be our friends. That is my statement, 
Dr. Starkie and Gentlemen. 

The Resident Commissioned — There is one state- 
ment that you have made, I think, which I can 
correct without any further inquiry : that is, as to the 
suspicion — I don’t think you stated it as a fact — 
that special instructions had been issued from the 
Office to the Inspectors with regard to the lowering 
of Marks. I assure you that no suck instructions 
were ever issued or were ever in existence; and none 


of that kind, is put in in the interests of the teachers, 
utid not against them. Nothing else was ever in- 
tended, but-, of course, anything may be misinterpreted. 
So far, however, as I have inquired the Inspectors 
take my view of that Query. 

Mr. Ward. — You say that a Junior Inspector has no 
power to raise n report, while he has power to reduce 
it. Is that feeling general among the teachers? 

Mr. Todd. — Yes ; that- is the feeling among the 
teachers. It seems to be the rule. 

Mr. McCluggage. — We know instances of the raising 
of reports by Junior Inspectors, but those cases are 
very exceptional, because the Juniors are very care- 
ful about raising reports, unless the school shows 
something remarkable in the way of improvement. 

Mr. Purser. — Is that exceptional — a Junior differing 
from his Senior? 

Mr. McCluggage,. — It is not exceptional, when he 
conics to reduce the Report. 

Mr. Thomson. — A Junior Inspector, not long in the 
service, visited my School, and he was not five minutes 
there, until he asked for the Inspectors’ Observation 
Book. I did not say I would not give it to him, but 
I looked ab him for a moment; and I think he was 
reading what was in my mind, because he immediately 
said — “ Oh, it would be better for me to examine and 
form my own opinion.” 

The Resident Commissioner. — I think you were 
giving him a very good hint. 

Mr. Thomson. — If I had refused to let him see fke 
book, I am sure he would have shown me how he 


could have any validity, without my authority. 

Mr. Todd. — I was reasoning from the simultaneous- 
ness of the lowering of the Marks in so many Schools 
that led me to say I thought it came from some 
common source; and naturally I imagined it came from 
the Office. 

The Resident Commissioner.' — You were under an 
entire misapprehension. No such instructions were 
ever issued. I asked the Chief Inspectors, and neither 
Mr. Purser nor Mr. Hynes ever heard of them. The 
only instructions I remember are general instructions 
with regard to Inspection issued about the year 1901 
or 1902, to the effect that the Inspectors should pass 
as lenient a judgment as they could upon the schools 
during the rather crucial years of the introduction 
of what is called the New Programme. No other 
instructions of a general kind have ever been issued. 

Mr. Todd. — Thank you, Dr. Starkie, for that state- 
ment. I think when the Report is prepared under 
your inspection that t.lie Teachers in Belfast will be 
perfectly satisfied. 

The Resident Commissioner. — I have before me 
the instructions to which I have just referred; they 
were issued on the 29th October, 1900: — ‘‘While you 
are to encourage and expect immediate action towards 
the introduction of the New System, you should, at 
the same time, be very moderate in your requirements, 
in view of the many "difficulties to be overcome. In 
no ease should an examination take place before 
March, 1901, nud you should give credit for all. inspec- 
tions during the preceding year.” And in July, 1902, 
there was this instruction : — “ In the case of the new 
subjects, the proficiency prescribed for the higher stan- 
dards is not expected to be realised until the School 
has gradually worked up to this degree of advancement 
by the gradual promotion of the pupils to the higher 
classes." These are the only general instructions 
dealing with the Marking of Schools that have over 
been issued. 

Mr. Pun seu (Chief Inspector). — Of course, they only 
applied to the transition period. 

The Resident Commissioner. — Yes. Mr. Todd, I 
do not express any opinion at this moment, upon the 
statement you have made to us. My colleagues and I 
shall have "to consider it carefully. Bub there is one. 
statement that you may take from me, with regard to 
insufficient desk-accommodation and other defects in a 
school, for which the Teacher is not responsible. I 
think I have informed you already that, according to 
the instructions from the Commissioners, if the In- 
spectors do take into account defects in buildings, or 
desks, or such matters, it will be in order to make an 
allowance in the teacher’s favour. T have asked the 
Inspectors in Belfast whether they have acted upon 
that principle, and they have informed me that they 
invariably have. The Query in the Report, with regard 
to the social condition of the children, and everything 


could write, and he would have made an Observation 
that would have put me in trouble. "What he did was 
this : — He spent two days in the school, and when he 
had tested everything he looked into the written work, 
and said not less than six times that everything 
deserved “ Excellent”; but before he made any report 
he read the reports for years bade, and gave a credit 
mark same as for the years preceding; but just as 
one swallow never made a summer, just as one drop 
of rain never made a shower, so if you can point to 
half a dozen such cases in Belfast, it won't remove 
the firm conviction that the general tendency is that 
the Junior Inspectors are afraid to raise the Mark 
above what some Senior man left it at. 

The Resident Commissioner. — I wish you would 
give me one ouuce of fact, which is better than such 
general statements. 

Mr. Thomson. — I have told you a case in my own 
school. 

The Resident Commissioner.— "Who was the Inspec- 
tor? 

Mr. Thomson. — I think it was Mr. Doody. 

Mr. Hynes. — "Why not lodge an appeal at the time? 

Mr. Thomson. — I never knew a teacher gain any- 
thing by an appeal. 

Mr. Ward. — Is the point of your argument that it 
would be better for the Inspector to form his own 
opinion irrespective of the opinion formed by his pre- 
decessor? . 

Mr. Thomson. — My conviction is that a Junior In- 
spector feels be is treading dangerous ground if he 
raises a Mark beyond what the Senior left it at. 

Mr. Hynes. — That is merely an assumption of yours. 


Mr. Ward. — D o you favour the rule that the In- 
spectors should form an opinion without looking at 
the Reports of his predecessors? 

Mr. Thomson.— I think an independent opinion was 
what was intended; but now the Inspectors go back 
for years on the reports, and show their ingenuity 
by writing a few pinpricks that some previous mail 
omitted, just to show they have not altogether adopted 
the former Report. 

Mr Boyd (Ravenseroft National School). — Mr. 
Chairman and Gentlemen, I have to say, and I say it 
with great regret, that a very bitter feeling prevails 
among the teachers in many of the schools, because 
certain officials appear to be given an entirely free 
hand. Most of us have educational hobbies, which, 
if unrestrained, we might develop at the expense of 
that which is more useful- There is a danger that 
any person, if granted too much license, “e ®- 

nerate into a crank, when his usefulness as an educator 
would be at an end. After an experience of nearly 
thirty years as Principal-first in a small country 
school for about thirteen years, and then in my pre- 
sent school, which has grown to be one of the largest 
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’i’ho Resident Commissioner. —What school is that? 
Mr. U»yd . — The Ravenscrolt School. As the result 
of that experience, I believe 1 may claim to know 
something about both teachers and inspectors, and the 
opinion 1 have formed is that from the nature ot their 
occupation, and the arbitrary power with which tbey 
seem to be- armed, the Inspectors are more liable to 
develop peculiarities than are the Teachers, who have 
the restraining influence of competition, public 
opinion. Managers, Inspectors, &e. I. think I may say 
that the Inspectors, though unconsciously , were the 
cause of the failure of the Results System. Most of 
them became mere examining machines, and they ex- 
pected teachers to be cramming machines, and to dose 
tin- pupils with lengths of petty rivets, heights of 
mountains, population of unimportant cities, towns, 
■md villages width, to an inch, of potato drills; aud 
in grammar* to have a knowledge of parsing sentences 
that would puzzle even Professors of English. In 
slam ihov generally managed to make National Edu- 
cation ridiculous. 

Tlw Resident Commissioxeb. — You are speaking of 
the Results System? 

Mr. Ho, /d.— Yes, sir. F.amest Teachers long con- 
demned that system, while the Inspectors, as a rule, 
praised it. Now, on the introduction of the New 
System in 1900, although we, the Teachers, saw that 
iri some respects it was not perfect, yet we recognised 
that an lamest attempt wus about to be made to im- 
prove education: and the Teachers entered into the 
spirit of the thing with such enthusiasm that vou, 
Dr. Starkie, said in your Belfast Address : — “ Two 
years have elapsed since the issue of the revised pro- 
’•vaianie. and the annual reports of the Inspectors are 
unanimous as to the admirable spirit in which the 
wishes of the Board have been carried out. Their 
testimony to the enthusiasm and unobtrusive fidelity 
of the teachers is pleasant reading to me after the 
disiltusionments of recent years; but I never lost con- 
fidence in the loyal spirit of our Irish Teachers; and 
I am happy to say that it has been justified by results.” 
The Resident Commissioner. — Yes. 


excellent work was done aud acknowledged. This 
satisfactory state of things continued for the first 
six years or so of the new system, as is shown by- 
Mr. Kelly’s Report in the Appendix to the 72nd Pie- 
port for the year 1905-6, in which he says: — "The 
standard of proficiency in the circuit is very satisfac- 
tory. Many causes contribute to this result. Under 
the Result's System, there was no part of Ireland 
where, for the "same number of schools, there were so 
many well-paid principalsliips as in Belfast. This 
city,' as a consequence, was a happy hunting ground 
for teachers from all parts of the country. The keen 
competition for these coveted posts led to a concentra- 
tion in Belfast of some of the very best teaching 
talent in Ireland. In character, experience, ability, 
and attainments the principal teachers of Belfast, as'a 
body, should therefore hold a very high place iu the 
teaching profession. The Assistants, too, who are 
mostly women, are conscientious, strenuous, and 
efficient in the discharge of their duties. The attend- 
ance in this circuit is more regular than in the average 
circuit. Life, too, iu a community which thinks of 
business, and minds its business, is conducive to that 
physical aud mental vigour which makes for efficiency 
in teaching, as in everything else.” Mr Kelly’s two 
assistants — Messrs. Chambers and Keith — seemed also, 
at that date, to have a high opinion of the work done 
in their sections. Mr. Chambers gave three-fourths, 
at least, "Good,” while he gave one-half of the City- 
Schools "Very Good" or “Excellent.” Mr. Keith's 
awards were practically the same, while Mr. Kelly 
himself gave 60 per cent, of the City Schools " Very- 
Good ” or "Excellent.” I understand the other 
Inspectors' Reports, in our group of district, up to 
1906 or 1907, were equally gratifying. I believe the 
records in your Office will show that from the intro- 
duction of the Results System, up to 1907, the Belfast 
Schools held a most honourable place. I think the 
school of which I am principal is a fair example of the 
Belfast schools. It was opened by me in 1894, with 
about 50 pupils, aud increased about 100 per year until 
it was filled. The average percentage of Passes in all 
subjects, including extras, was : — 98.84 in 1895, 92.36 


Mr. Boyd . — Previous to this, sir, our hopes had 
been raised, when we read that, under the new educa- 
tional system, the state of things was to be such that — 

" Children would cease to be the slaves ol the teachers. 
The teacher will cease to bo the slave of the Inspector. 
The Inspector will learn to view the work done iu 
each school according to its possibilities, aud not 
according to the demands of a rigid programme. He 
will look upon himself as the adviser and helper, and 
not as the taskmaker, of the teacher. His aim will 
be, not so much to inflict penalties for shortcomings 
in examination, as, through his superior knowledge, 
to point out- the causes of the defects in the instruc- 
tion or management, and, what is more important, to 
suggest suitable remedies. At subsequent visits . he 
will direct attention to what he noted at former visits; 
and in conference with teachers and managers, will 
suggest measures to secure desired improvements.” 
Tf the ideas thus outlined by Dr. Starkie had been 
carried out, the state of primary education, at least 
in Belfast, would have been very different from what 
it is now, and they could have been carried out if the 
same spirit of officialism which destroyed the Results 
System had been curbed, curtailed, or swept away 
altogether. The fact that we are here to-day, in sup- 
port of a Memorial signed by nearly 800 Teachers — 
many of whom have grown grey in your service, and 
who had. up till four or five years ago, splendid re- 
cords, shows that the new state of things, at least in 
the Belfast neighbourhood, far from working smoothly, 
is infinitely worse than ever the Results System was. 
All the signatories to the Memorial, so far as we are 
awere, had excellent records up till 1906 or 1907. 
We know of many other teachers in our group of 
districts, who have suffered, but who have been too 
cautious to sign. Some of these have submitted 'then- 
cases to our Committee, but we are afraid to have them 
made public. Others, for reasons which may be sur- 
mised. are unwilling to let us know of the decline in 
their reports. However, from information which has 
come to us either directly or indirectly, we believe 
that most of the schools in our group of districts have 
had their reports reduced during the last triennial 
period. Under the Results System, as our Union 
was contributory, and the schools large, efficient tea- 
chers earned good salaries in Belfast, aud thus the 
best teachers were drawn to our city: and, as a rule, 


in 1896, 96.66 in 1897, 94.34 in 1898, 96.21 in 1899. 
In other words, our average percentage of answering iu 
all subjects during those years was over 95 (95.15). In 
the essential subjects the answering ranged from 95 to 
98 per cent., the average being 97 per cent. Then the 
new Programme was introduced; and for the first five 
or six years we kept up our previous record, except in 
1901, when our Inspector — Mr. M'Ehvaine — gave us 
Good.” From 1902 till 1907 we got three 

“ Excellents ” mid three “ Very Goods,” in succes- 
sion, from five different Inspectors. Since 1907, 
inclusive, the date of the Examination fluctuated from 
early in March till late in August; and the Inspectors’ 
opinion of the school wavered in the same way. Thus, 
in 1907 the Examination was late in August, Mark 
"Very Good.” Next year, Examination at middle of 
April, Mark — ■“ Good.” In 1909, Examination in June 
— “ Very Good.” Last year, Examination in March — 
"Good.” I venture to predict that if the Examination 
were held sufficiently early, “ Bad” would probably be 
given. I can assure you that our work is always 
carried on at " high pressure.” Our teachers, most of 
whom have been with us at least six years, are 
becoming more efficient year by year. A large pro- 
portion of them are trained than when our Reports 
wore higher. Our school is not as much overcrowded 
now as it was then; experience has made us better 
acquainted with the New Method; and I unhesitatingly 
assert that, if our school got justice, the marks awarded 
would be as uniform now as they were during the 
Results' Days. Our school has produced several pupils 
who are making their mark in the educational world. 
In various local examinations our pupils have taken a 
leading place. Thus, last Easter in competition with 
some of the best schools in Belfast and neighbour- 
hood, in the Examinations on Hygiene and Temper- 
ance under the auspices of the Irish Temperance 
League, our pupils carried off 52 prizes, including six 
Gold Medals, out of a total of 103 prizes awarded. 
In 1899, when I had only five years’ experience of a 
large City School, our Inspector, Dr. Beatty, reported — 
“ The present condition of the schools reflects the 
greatest credit on the staff, and, of course, especially 
on the able. and energetic Principal.” The Inspector 
who has had charge of our district since 1907 tries 
to convey in a peculiar manner, in his last report to 
the Board and the Manager, his low opinion of me, 
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when he*says — “ The Assistants are diligent. . . . The 
Principal does not teach any standard.” This Inspec- 
tor thinks that I should be able to superintend 551) 
pupils, be responsible for the work of twelve Assistants 
and six Monitors; train the latter as well as Candidate 
Monitors; see that the classes of absent teachers are 
not neglected ; settle the misunderstandings between 
such a large, staff and their pupils; interview parents, 
who call frequently for information, advice, or assist- 
ance regarding their children; answer notes written 
by parents; attend to the records and all other inci- 
dental things that are constantly occurring in such a 
large school; and, in addition to nil these numerous 
duties, that I should teach some of the senior standards. 
About the year 1906 or 1907, some adverse influence, 
that we cannot exactly locate, but at which we can 
shrewdly guess, and most grievously feci, eame into 
operation in Belfast and neighbourhood. Many of the 
best schools and teachers seemed to be singled out 
for special attention, as a perusal of the signatures 
to the Memorial will show. Mr. Kelly and his Assis- 
tants, in 1906, awarded “Very Good” or “Excel- 
lent ” to between 50 and 60 per cent, of the City 
Schools, while about 25 per cent, of the country 
schools received the same Marks. Two years later, 
these gentlemen awarded “ Very Good ” or “ Excel- 
lent ” to only 25 per cent, of the Schools of the whole 
Circuit— including the City Schools. According to this, 
the City Schools must have deteriorated to such an 
alarming extent that we marvel your Board did not 
take special action on it. 

The Resident Commissioner. — Do you know what 
the Marks on the Schools were, that we may make a 
comparison of them ? 

Mr. Boyd. — I believe Mr. Lnrniour can tell you. 
To us it is inconceivable that such a very large per- 
centage of teachers of tried skill and ability should 
thus, in the short space of two years, have declined 
so much. We have no available figures except in 
Mr. MacMillan’s section (8 B) to show the lowering 
of Reports that has taken place in the. other Belfast 
Circuit; but. we have every reason to believe that the 
state of things is even much worse there. In conversa- 
tion with Mr. Dewar jn November, 1908, lio informed 
me that we, in the North, knew nothing whatever about 
teaching, when compared with teachers in other parts 
of Ireland . As I was dissatisfied with Mr. MacMil- 
lan’s method of examining, I requested Mr. Dewar 
either to examine our School himself, or to send his 
other Assistant. He replied that it was not in his 
power to grant my request, that the work of the 
Junior Inspectors was arranged in the Education 
Office;' that Mr. MacMillan was one of the best In- 
spectors in the Board’s service, and that he was sent 
to our Circuit to rouse the teachers up. This ‘‘ rous- 
ing-up ” principally consists in reducing Reports all 
round the Circuit. In the Appendix to the 75th Re- 
port, 3.5 p'er cent, of the school of all Ireland are 
awarded “Excellent"; 19.8 per cent, get “ Very 
Good”; and 43.9 per cent, get “Good." In Mr. 
MacMillan’s awards to the schools in his section none 
none got “ Excellent,” only 8.4 per cent, got 
“Very Good,” and 36.7 per cent, get “Good.” In 
other words, while 23.3 per cent, of all the Irish 
Schools get “ Very Good ” or “ Excellent,” Mr. Mac- 
Millan awards only 8.4 per cent, of his 177 schools 
“ Very Good,” and not one gets “ Excellent.” Again, 
while' 43.9 per cent, of all the Schools in Ireland get 
“ Good,” in Mr. MacMillan’s section only 86.7 per 
cent, get “ Good." In the unsatisfactory Reports for 
the same year, 32.8 per cent, of all the Schools get 
“Fair,” "Middling,” or “Bad”; Mr. MacMillan 
gives 54.8 per cent, of his schools these marks. If we 
take the “Middling” and “Bad" alone, 4.7 per 
cent, of all the schools get these marks, while Mr. 
MacMillan finds that 6.2 per cent, of his schools should 
be so classified. Dr. Dewar says that Mr. MacMillan is 
“one of the best Inspectors in the Board’s service.” 
If the measure of an inspector’s worth be to have an 
unsympathetic attitude to the teachers, to be suspicious 
of their honesty and truthfulness and to reduce the 
reports of bis section, so as to bring it far below the 
average for all Ireland, then we believe that Mr. 
MacMillan must be held in very high esteem in the 
Education Office. Since lie came to the North, he 
must have saved the Treasury a very large sum. Mr. 
MacMillan states, in the last Appendix (the 75th)— 
“ Mathematics, one or both branches, has been taught 
in about 16 per. cent, of the schools;, but in many of 


these the scholars were not presented lor examination.” 

I wonder did your Board imagine that the teachers of 
our section have become so unselfish as not to desire 
payment for teaching extra subjects. I taught geo- 
metry for twenty-seven years, with success ; but gave it 
up for the past two and a half years, as I found that 
none but the brightest pupils had any chance of pas- 
sing. Iu fact, we have recently had some exercises 
given to first-year pupils, put iu such a way that I 
cannot solve them myself. The appendices to your 
reports, for the last four years, show a steady improve- 
ment in the schools all over Ireland; while, for the 
same period, there is a steady decline in the reports of 
the schools in the Belfast group of districts. Mr. 
Dewar states, in page 83 of the Appendix to the 75th 
Report — ■“ The proficiency shows an upward trend.” 
It would be interesting to know what proportion of the 
schools in the circuit have had their reports raised by 
Messrs. Dewar and MacMillan in consequence of this 
“ upward trend." For a time, the teachers bore 
with patience the degradation which I have indicated, 
hoping that your Board might see the strange condition 
of affairs for yourselves, and provide a remedy. As 
this lowering of reports in our group of districts has 
become so olarming; and as, apparently, this had 
escaped the notice of your Board, a spirit of discontent 
has got abroad which is most injurious to educational 
progress. The inspectors’ visits were formerly looked 
forward to with a certain amount of pleasure. Now, 
when they call, we expect nothing but fault-finding, 
and that for the most trivial things. They detect 
flaws and magnify them into serious faults— so serious, 
that a depressed report, with the consequent los6 of 
a large sum of money, is the result. Sometimes, 
useful suggestions are 'given; at other times the sug- 
gestions seem rather queer to experienced teachers. 

A few years ago an inspector, in order to give us some 
ideas of how to teach reading, got the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth standards into one of our large rooms. He 
directed the pupils to open their books at a certain 
' and ordered all to begin and read simultaneously. 

The din made by so many voices reading different 
passages from different books may have been educative, 
but it certainly was not pleasing. The same inspec- 
tor once directed us when teaching a map lesson to 
spread the map on the floor, and gather the class 
round it. Another inspector went round our senior 
classes and, insisted that five cases of nouns should be 
taught instead of three. He also told our teachers to 
throw away ball-frames, sticks and similar aids to 
calculation, and instruct the children to calculate by 
means of their fingers. One inspector finds fault with 
the mechanical work, such as writing drawing, needle- 
work etc. His senior follows and notes— Let all 
the teaching aim at developing the brain-power. 
Avoid mere mechanical work.’ The inspector also 
directs ns, when giving an arithmetic lesson to spend 
the entire time in teaching, and not to waste time m 
examining the children's answers. He dl ^ ects u ® a V 
ways to trust the children; though I have never heard 
that he is particularly trustful of 

selves. In theory, this “ trusting the children is 
beautiful and might work well wit-h about five pe 
cent.; but in practice, any teacher knows how it would 
end with the average child. In writing, one inspector 
wants quality; another quantity; wbdea third inswte 
on both. Nor do the inspectors always agree amon 
themselves when giving instructions or orders. On ■ 
inspector instructed J. 

tile afternoon attendance with red ink. A succeeding 


inspector' severely reprimanded me for doms » i. 
pointed out that in obeying that order I was breatang 
a rule, which states that black ink only is ‘o beused. 
The next inspector was displeased at oui method 

He demanded, in an offensive may, te see ^ ^ 

sites measuring the sdteh Moving £. ” 

junior— wrote m the o correct figures in the 

““S',' 1 TnTieft In ^Sn“ te .to'it only 643 
pupils. k°°Two “ars later (last August, this same m- 
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speotor left a note to the effect that 625 pupils only are 
to be enrolled now — though I pointed out to him that 
tthis would mean the dismissal of one of our teachers. 
However, such a trifling matter as the dismissal of a 
teacher did not seem to upset him. I think, gentle- 
men, that I have said enough to show you that the 
inspectors in our group of districts are not only entirely 
out of sympathy with the teachers, iu their difficult 
task of educating the young, but also that they have 
failed to realise to any perceptible degree the educa- 
tional ideals of our Resident Commissioner. The 
most incompetent teachers I have ever had as assistants 
were those who were constantly finding fault with then- 
pupils ; and I believe your worst inspectors are the 
fault-finders, who can detect little or no good in any 
of the teachers. Most of your inspectors have had no 
practical experience in primary teaching; and, conse- 
quently, little idea of the capacities of the child-mind. 
Those of us who are no longer young can remember 
that, in our early years, we expected too much from 
our pupils, ignorant of the fact that the everage child 
is not a genius. Wc had formed theories, and rated 
ourselves as educators far too highly. Had some of 
us been appointed inspectors in those days, before ex- 
perience showed us what we really ought to expect from 
children, I believe we might have been as unreasonable 
as any inspector in your service. We recognise the 
fact that it is necessary for you to uphold the dignity 
of the inspectorate; but we think that this might be 
done without heaping indignities on the teachers. We 
understand that the junior inspector’s increments 
depend on the reports of his senior. If this be so, we 
can well understand why a junior seldom or never 
ventures to raise the report on a school which his 
senior has lowered, and how all their actions may be 
influenced by a chief. We believe that, an inspector's 
increment, as well as a teacher’s, should be automatic 
and annual, and should not depend upon the whim 
of any one individual. The fact that you have re- 
ceived our deputation to-day is a proof, if one were 
wanted, of your anxiety to do justice. We would 
venture to suggest that you should try a policy of 
trusting the teachers more than you have done in the 
past, especially those of proved skill, ability, and faith- 
fulness. Even the most skilled, earnest and enthusi- 
astic teachers are liable to have their enthusiasm 
damped by the actions of a cold, suspicious, unsym- 
pathetic inspector. We are convinced that the tea- 
chers, as a body, are reliable. The influence of an 
uutrustworthy teacher is likely to be prejudicial to but 
one school, while the inspector's may bo felt in a 
couple of hundred schools. We are not desirous of 
screening the incompetent teachers; as we believe that, 
in the interests of education, t-hey should be got rid of 
at the earliest possible moment. Our chief object in 
appearing before you is to request you, as the adminis- 
trators of the greatest public trust iu the kingdom, 
to see that, so far at least as your officials are con- 
cerned, the teachers may have that feeling of security 
from interference in the discharge of their duties, and 
of just treatment by your officials, which is so essential 
for efficient work. We think we are not asking for 
too much when we request that teachers who have 
established a record for efficiency should be given a 
free hand, and should not be interfered with by anyone, 
as long as they do their duty. In short, we believe 
with Mr. Birrell — “ That the teacher should bo captain 
on his own quarter deck.” We are. convinced that, 
if you take measures to remove all the petty annoyances 
to which we are subjected by your officials, and to give 
us the feeling that- you have confidence in us, and that 
we are safe so long as we do our duty, you will have 
gone far to realise tho high aims of the Resident Com- 
missioner, and to strengthen the foundations of that 
educational efficiency to which we all aspire. 

Mr. Larmout (St. James' School). — Dr. Sturkie and 
gentlemen, I wish to advance very little of my own 
opinion on these matters. I wish to let your blue books 
speak for themselves; and therefore I would like to 
refresh your memory with some of tho reports of the 
inspectors, with regard to whether the teachers in the 
district we come from are good teachers or otherwise. 
We have the reports from the present senior inspectors, 
and from tho other senior inspectors who wore there 
before them; we have reports from Mr. Semple, Mr. 
Ross, Mr. Kelly, Mr. Dewar, Mr. O’Connell, and Mr. 
Mangan; so that we have quite a variety of opinions; 
and I think you will find, on looking over those reports, 
that there is a consensus of opinion amongst the in- 
spectors that there is good work being done in these 


circuits. I would like to present a few of th& opinions 
expressed by them; and I don’t wish to make any in- 
vidious distinction between seniors and juniors. 

The Resident Commissioned. — Then you are not one 
of those who have suffered from them? 

Mr. Larmour. — Yes, sir; I have been reduced from 
•• excellent ’’ to '' fair,” and I think that is suffering 
severely enough. I have the reports from 1901 and I 
will read extracts from them without comment — they 
speak for themselves. One of them, iu 1902, states — 

•• In the city and suburbs, the teachers appear to 
have caught in large measure the energy of purpose 
and business instincts of the community. Through, 
out the entire area of tho circuit, the teachers arc con- 
tinuing to display the most praiseworthy eagerness in 
availing themselves of opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with the new subjects of the revised pro- 
gramme. A large majority of the assistant teachers 
throughout the circuit are women. In the city, most 
of these have served their time in large schools as 
monitors, and during their apprenticeship they acquired 
skill in teaching and controlling large classes. They 
are, for the most part, willing, active workers; and for 
tho sustained energy with winch they discharge their 
onerous duties I have nothing but unqualified praise." 
Another Inspector writes: — '‘The overwhelming ma- 
jority are zealous and painstaking workers.” 
Again, iu 1903, an inspector writes — “ With regard to 
the principal teachers of the Belfast schools, I can 
speak in the highest terms. All, or nearly all , are well 
qualified — some eminently so — and, as a rule, dis- 
charge their duties with zeal and skill. Many display 
much tact and ability in tho conduct of schools with 
large staffs of assistant teachers over whom they have 
little direct authority. The great majority of these 
assistants are untrained; but uuder energetic skilful 
principals their work is nearly always good.” One of 
the inspectors already quoted says — “ My colleagues 
and myself are unanimous in testifying to the earnest- 
ness, assiduity, and efficient discharge of duty on the 
part of the teachers of the circuit. I myself have been 
agreeably surprised to find so many really efficient 
teachers in the section of which I have immediate 
charge. A large number of llu; schools are 1 excel- 
lent’ or * very good ’; and very’ few full below ‘ good.’ 

A special word of praise is duo to the assistant teachers 
in the city schools, almost all of whom arc women. 
In industry, zeal, manners, and general efficiency, they 
hold a high rank as teachers. There is no place here 
(Belfast) for tho idler." In HUM, a senior inspector 
writes — I believe that primary education in this 

circuit is steadily improving The principal 

teachers of the. Belfast schools arc the. best, or among 
the. best, in the country. Not only are their attain- 
ments and skill much above, the. average, but they are 
imbued with an admirable spirit of loyalty to the Com- 
missioners, and an unaffected desire to comply with 
their regulations. But, whatever the preparatory train- 
ing of assistants for their work has been, their tone is, 
in nearly every ease, taken from the, principal. Tho 
measure of liis efficiency is tin- measure Vif theirs. The 
professional zeal of these city teachers is shown by their 
desire to attend tho classes held by organisers and 
others in order to qualify themselves in the new sub- 
jects of the programme. Tho result is that in nearly 
all the Belfast schools, the revised programme of in- 
struction is taught in its entirety.” Coming on to the 
year 1905, one inspector says — “ A glance at these 
figures will show that the standard of proficiency in the. 
circuits is very satisfactory. Many causes contribute 
to this result. Under the results system there was 
no part of Ireland where, for the same number of 
schools, there were so many well-paid priueipalships 
ns in Belfast. This city, as a consequence, was a 
happy hunting ground for teachers from all parts of the 
country. The keen competition for these posts led to 
a concentration in Belfast of some of the very best 
teachers in Ireland.” That is a very strong state- 
ment — that a number of the most efficient teachers 
wore induced to leave other parts of Ireland, and come 
into Belfast. With regard to the subject of inspectors, 
and their observations on schools, one of your senior 
inspectors writes, in 1906 — "While the teachers arc 
faithful, and desirous of giving their best to the public, 
I fear they have not taken full advantage of the free- 
dom and liberty conferred upon them by the late rules. 
There is still a strong tendency to frame tlieiv work 
and direct their instruction on the bnsis of tho inspec- 
tor’s examination. Instead of taking the code as 
their guide, and using their own judgment as to tho 
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best methods of carrying out its provisions, they have 
allowed their own iniative to lie dormant, and have 
become followers rather than leaders in educational 
affairs.” Now, the great defect we had in the results 
system was that the inspectors put a certain class of 
questions to the children, and the teachers framed 
their teaching on those lines. There are certain lines 
of examination adopted by the inspectors at the present 
time, and the teachers must try to frame their teaching 
on those lines. 

The Resident Commissioner. — Is that system of ex- 
amination very general? 

Mr. Larmour. — Yes, sir. It is the habit- of the iu- 


inspeetor can do at the present time — that he can give 
to any school a twelve-months’ course for examination 
on a four-and-a-balf months' work. 

Mr. Hynes. — N o; he cannot do that. 

Mr. Kn'ight — But Mr. Larmour is pointing out what 
eau be done, and what is done, by inspectors at the 
present time. 

Mr. Hynes. — W hy not appeal against it? You could 
appeal. 

Mr. Iinight . — I never appealed yet. 

Mr. Hynes. — The inspector should have examined 
within the lines of your progress record. That is 
the law. 


spectors, and it has been said by several of them that Mr. Knight . — I am not here to 
it is impossible to arrive at a proper estimate as to I am telling you what occurred. 


the efficiency of the teaching, without a detailed ex- 
amination of the whole, or part of, the school. 

The Resident Commissioner. — With regard to that, 


Mr. Hynes. — The inspector should be here, and hear 
your charge. 

Mr. Knight . — I am not on my trial, and have made 


it is laid down very clearly in the code, that with re- no charge of any kind. Mr. Larmour only mentioned 

spect to a school that is doing good work the examina- the case as an instance illustrating the point. As a 

tion should be comparatively light. There is a rule matter of fact, I did not suffer in any way by the action 

to that effect. One gentleman has spoken of the good of the inspector. If I were looking for an increment, 


teacher getting a free hand, and in the code you will 


night have suffered; but I was not working for £ 


find this laid down — “A. formal inspection need not be increment. There were four questions put to my 

held annually in the ease of schools whose work may sixth class; and I contend that it was twelve months’ 

be regarded as satisfactory." That is to say, the examination, after four-and-a-half months’ teaching, 

instructions of the Commissioners are that the teacher Mr. Ward. — Do you consider that the same standard 
in such a school should get what some of you have said as to proficiency should not apply to a class after four- 

is desirable, and which I admit is desirable — that is, a and-a-haif months’ teaching as to a class that had had 

free hand. twelve months’ teaching — I don’t mean in the whole 

Mr. Larmour. — Yes, sir. At the same time, of subject of the twelve months' teaching, but in the sub- 
course, we admit, as teachers, that it is only right, if jects which they should have been taught- during the 

there is any doubt on the mind of the inspector that the four-and-a-half months, 
teacher has not been attending to his duties, that there Mr. Knight. — No, sir. 

should be a thorough and searching examination. Mr. Ward — -I don’t mean in the whole programme 

The Resident Commissioner. — Certainly. That is a for the twelve months; but on the amount of work the 


ride in the code. 

Mr. Larmour. — Yes, sir. But wm are of opinion that 
an efficient inspector should be a man who could walk 


class should have gone through in the four-and-a-half 
But we are of opinion that months. 

be a man who could walk Mr. Knight. — No, sir. I am only doing what I may 


into a school, *and find out in ten minutes what kind call “ spade work ” in those first months of the year, 

the school is.* We have the idea that- such a man, and I cannot expect my class to show any percentage 

a trained educationalist, should be able to discover, at all. I might get only twenty per cent, on the four 

bv visiting and going through the school, and carefully months, whereas for the whole year I might get a very 

...l, „ t it. liioli nernen In But. t.Vio noiiit. vp. wish to make is 


listening to what is going on , what that school is doing. 
I have had three of the ablest inspectors from your 


high percentage. But the point we wish to make is 
there is something wrong in the system that puts the 


Board; and I have observed that these men, by going power in the hands of any man to put that arithmetic 
round the school, standing alongside the classes, listen- test, or any test, at that period of the year, 
iug to the instruction given, and asking a few questions, Mr. Purser. — B ut no one puts, that power into his 
could arrive very well at a conclusion whether a teacher hands. He would be acting against the law ; he has 
in charge of a class was doing his duty or not; and not no more power to do that than he would have to go into 

once in ten times would such a man be wrong in his a school and out a child’s throat. 


judgment. The I 

The Resident Commissioner. — Can you tell me to this casi 
what extent, in the case of schools that are doing moment. 
“ very good ” or “ excellent ” work, is the system of Mr. W 
the examination of the classes carried on by the in- inspector 
spectors as you have described? time it 1 

Mr. Larmour — I think you will find, sir, that in the Mr. K 


The Resident Commissioner. — I know nothing of 
is ease. It has never come before me till this 


Mr. Ward. — The supposition in the office is that the 
inspector examines a class only upon the basis of the 
time it has been at work. 

Mr. Knight . — If I had been working for an incre- 


ease of some of the inspectors, they examine nearly the meat, perhaps the inspector would not have been so 
whole school. severe, but I don’t blame him, as I expected something 

Mr. Thomson . — The examination continuing, some- of that kind to happen. • , -m j 

times, until four o’clock in the evening. Mr. Thomson . — With regard to that point, Mr. ward 

Mr. Larmour.— I can give a remarkable instance of has asked what appears to me to be a very pertinent 
that, which happened the month before last, when an question. Suppose I make the best allotment ot tne 


inspector walked into a school that was four-and-a- 


for the year, and I keep my progress book; 


half months in operation, and gave a full course of and at the end of three months the inspector comes in, 

arithmetic as an examination in the sixth standard. and takes exactly what I have done; Mr. ward asts 

Mr. Hynes.— How do you know that? Were you in could the children answer as intelligently on that turee 

the school at the time? ‘ months period of work as if they had gone through the 

Mr. Larmour. — No ; but I can produce a witness who whole course. I say ” no, because every step tnev 

was present, and who is here. take beyond the three months, every portion of the way. 

The Resident Commissioner.— That is what I want, is in a large measure a repetition of what they nave 

I want to get particulars. We cannot deal with done in the first three months; and therefore perfec- 

generalities. Where did that occur? tion is growing during the balance of the period between 


generalities. Where did that occur? tion is growing during the balance or tne peuoa roroeeu 

Mr. Larmour .— It occurred in the Eglinton Street the three months and the end of the yeai. J?or ex- 
school, of which Mr. Knight is the teacher. The ample, there is no man who has Pff ed , 
children were put through a full year’s course of ex- through a college course but knows that he could not 
aminat-ion in arithmetic at the end of four-and-a-half pass a creditab e examination upon the work of the 
months’ time. first three months of the year; he also knows that tfie 

,, -i-i. succeeding portions of his courses in Latin, Greek, or 

The Resident Commissioner.-! thought you said it Frenoh are in large mea sure a repetition of the 

was a new school? words and phrases in the foregoing parts, and each time 

Mr. Larmour. — No; I meant that it was four-and-a- he meets them his acquaintance with them is increased, 
half months from the commencement of the school an< j s0 they are implanted more firmly in his memory; 
year. therefore he is only able to show in an effective manner 

Mr. Knight.— The point Mr. Larmour wished to what lie has learned, when he has fibbed . In fact, his 

make in mentioning that ease was to illustrate what an work in the early months of his y . y ‘ P* 

* The members of the deputation have since intimated that what was intended was “ and find out what 
kind the school is, but not in ten minutes, as one inspector said he could. 
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labour to the finer cultivation which must follow to 
ensure success. Neither could any student hope to 
pass his examination if he dropped his work six, eignt, 
ten, or twelve weeks before the date of the examina- 
tion; or if the examination were unexpectedly sprung 
upon him weeks before he looked for it, the result 
would inevitably be failure ; and as unfinished work of 
any kind fails entirely to give a proper indication of 
of the finished state, so, according to the proverb, a 
large class of people should never see halt-done work, 
and this class includes inspectors as well as others. 

It is well known that the most complex arithmetical 
problems are onlv different application of the first four 
rules so. all educational progress is only repetition of 
what was gone over before with some additions, each 
repetition graving more indelibly upon the memory. 

The Resident Commissioner. — I admit all that. 

Mr. Thomson. — Then, sir, go on further; and let 
every school complete its school year before it under- 
goes an examination. 

The Resident Commissioner. — That is another 
matter. I admit your premises, but not the con- 
clusion. . .... ... 

Mr. Thomson. — Then if my premises don t bear then- 
natural conclusion, my premises must be wrong. 

Mr. Larmour. — I wanted to make the point that while 
there is fault found with the teachers for not taking 
their own initiative there is this reason for it they 
foliow the inspectors as their leaders; and it is a good 
thing that they should follow them, if they are good 
leaders. I don’t mean to speak of the individual 
questions the inspectors pub, but the leaning they 
indicate. . 

The Resident Commissioner. — I am told that, m the 
Intermediate examinations, if an examiner happens to 
ask the height of a mountain, the heights of mountains 
will be the subject for the whole year's teaching 
afterwards. 

Mr. T, armour. — I will give you the opinion of an 
inspector in 1007, as I want to show the continuous 
good opinion by the inspectors as to the teachers in our 
circuit. In 1907 this was what he said — “ No words 
of praise could be too extravagant in describing their 
earnestness and zeal in the interests of the children in 
their charge. On the whole they are an excellent 
body of public servants. I have always found them 
eager and willing to co-operate with me in the work- 
ing of their schools, anxious to take any practical 
suggestions made to them, and ready to adopt them.” 

The Resident Commissioner. — What was the name 
of that inspector? 

Mr. Laminar. — Mr. Mangan; and there was a com- 
ment on that by the senior inspector. He said it 
savoured of a valedictory address; but he added — “I 
feel assured that the teachers deserve in the main the 
praises he has bestowed upon them. The buildings 
are not well adapted to teaching purposes. Many 
children do purchase their school requisites, so that the 
teachers have to supply them gratis if they are to be 
supplied at all. The teachers have frequently to pay 
in whole or part for the heating of the rooms. Maps, 
easels, globes, and pictures are occasionally provided 
by them. Some have to pay caretakers; and others are 
responsible for repairs and the general up-lceep of the 
buildings. In fact, if the teachers had declined to 
spend a penny on the schools. I should have to write 
on the margin of this report, ' The bankruptcy of 
National education in Belfast.’ ” 

The Resident Commissioner.— Who wrote that? 

Mr. Larmour . — That was Mr. Kelly, the senior in- 
spector, and he cites some typical examples. Then, 
in 1908. we have this from one of our inspectors — it 
is rather hesitating praise I am inclined to think — 
“ As a body, the teachers are competent to discharge 
their duties. Many of the teachers who are looking 
for training diplomas make useful prepartaion for 
work: hut in a great many cases, especially in case of 
teachers who have been a great number of years 
engaged at work, the evidence of study and of thought- 
ful consideration of how they are to render their in- 
struction most interesting and efficient is far from 
satisfactory. Preparation, of a kind, is usually made 
for object lessons, and occasionally a very good lesson 
is given. Frequently no notes "are written out for 
the object lesson, the printed notes of a teacher’s 
journal being substituted.” 


The Resident Commissioner. — Who was that? 

Mr. Larmour. — That was Mr. MacMillan, in 1906. 

In the same year, another inspector says — " The pro- 
ficiency shows an upward trend; but the rate of pro- 
m-ess depends upon so many factors over which the 
pupils and teachers have not full control, that the 
improvement is not always proportionate to the energy- 
exerted, or the thought and skill expended. The 
Schoolrooms are not always suitable for the work to 
to be clone in them. They are so large that several 
teachers, with as many classes, are engaged at the 
same time in them. The divisions between the class 
spaces are not well defined, and the class space is often 
so limited as to necessitate overcrowding. If order 
and discipline are not satisfactory, the consequent rest- 
lessness and noise distract both teachers and pupils. 
The work of one class iuterferes with the work of the 
others, and detracts from the general efficiency.” I 
think all the reports show that the inspectors are sym- 
pathetic with the teachers; and that they have a very- 
high opiniou of the teachers in the Belfast group of 
districts. But, turning from them to the figures, I do 
not think the figures coincide with the views laid down. 

At the head of the table which has been handed to 
Dr. Starkie* there are figures from your blue books 
with regard to all Ireland; and you will notice there 
is a rise from 45 per cent, in schools better than 
fair'” between the 08th report and the 76th report; 
while, at the same time that that was taking place in 
in the schools all over Ireland, we find that the figures 
with regard to the Belfast group of districts show that 
out of 404 schools in one of the circuits of Belfast there 
was a decrease from 78 per cent, to 74 per cent, in 
reports that were better than “ fair,” and from 36 per 
cent, to 26 per cent, in reports better than “ good.” 

Mr. Hynes. — Where do you get those figures? 

Mr. Larmour. — From the blue books. They are given 
in the 72nd report for 1905 — 78 per cent, better than 
“ fair," and 36 per cent, better than ” good.” That 
3b per cent, means something like 147 schools. That 
was in the 72nd report; but in the 74th report for the 
same circuit, we find that the reports better than 
fair ” are only 74 per cent. : that is a declension of 
four per cent. In the two years; and a declension in 
better than " good ” from 36 to 26 per cent. — a fall of 
ton per cent. Then, for the whole of Ireland, in the 
73rd and 75th reports, the percentage of reports better 
than “ fair ” rose from 62’ 7 to 67-2, being a rise of 
four-and-a-lialf per cent, for all Ireland in the two 
years, while in Belfast, where everything, according to 
the reports of the inspectors, was presumably all right, 
there was a fall in the reports of better than ** good ” 
from 36 per cent, to 26 per cent. That involved a 
fall from 147 to 94 schools — a very great falling off 
indeed in the better-class schools; and there should be 
something to explain such a tremendous reduction. 
The only other figures available are those for another 
circuit, viz., Mr. MacMillan’s district. To compare 
the schools in that circuit that were better than 
“good” we have to go to the 75th report; but the 
figures are only given for one section of the circuit; 
and we find that in that section there were only 8‘5 
per cent, of the schools for which the teachers got 
better than “ good,” while the average for all Ireland 
is 23"3 per cent. So that we are faced with this fact : 
that in this city of Belfast, where there is a concen- 
tration of the best and most efficient teachers from 
other parts of Ireland — testimony has been borne to 
that fact by one of your inspectors, viz., that Belfast 
is the place to which the best teachers have been 
attracted by the number of well-paid principalships — 
and, presumably, the managers selected the best men 
they could get — yet, in that place only 8-5 per cent, 
of the schools are classified as better than “ good, 
while the percentage for all Ireland is 23-8 per cent. 
I submit that some explanation is necessary, to account 
for that extraordinary state of tilings, and to show why 
such a discrepancy exists between the reports of your 
inspectors as to these schools, and the figures as they 
are set out in the tables. Mr. Chairman, and gentle- 
men, I thank you for having listened to me so patiently 
while I have waded through those reports and figures. 

Mr. McCluggagn (Nicholson Memorial School). — Mr. 
Chairman, I have prepared no formal statement, be- 
cause it was not my original intention to SDeak at all 


* See Appendix II. 
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ou this occasion; but I desire to identify myself with 
what Mr. Lannour lias said — that there is no spirit of 
antagonism towards the inspectors in our action. The 
teachers in the Belfast circuit- have suffered, and suffered 
very heavily, through this system— or, to put- it more 
correctly, through the administration of the system. 

I have personal knowledge of inspectors having visited 
my school; and at the end of their visit they made — 
quite unintentionally I admit — some observations which 
were incorrect, aud not in accordance with the facts. 
For instance, it was stated in the observation book 
that the third class were learning the geography of 
Europe. 1 cannot understand how any man in his 
senses could be guilty of such a thing; but the matter 
was never mentioned to me, and the first intimation I 
got of it was in the observation book. As a matter of 
fact, the third wore working with the fourth at the 
map of the World , but because the map of Europe 
was larger than the map of the World it was put up in 
front of the class. But what I wanted principally to 
say was this — that the worry and irritation to which all 
the memorialists have been subjected eaunot possibly 
be conceived by the Commissioners, or even by the 
inspectors themselves; and I desire to mention one ease 
— the ease of Mr. Frederick Hull of Lisburn. He was 
a gentleman who had attained the highest rank as a 
teacher. He had been awarded the Carlisle and Blake 
premium a few years ago, and when the new system 
came into force he took it up with enthusiasm. He 
attended the science classes, and was offered the post of 
organiser under Mr. Bevis in drawing. Until about 
three or four years ago, Mr. Hull always got excellent 
reports; but when the present inspectors came to the 
circuit Iii.s reports were lowered, and I have personal 
knowledge, for lie told me himself over and over again, 
that the worry and strain of the school work was more 
than lie could bear. I remember him saying to me 
one evening after the visit of an inspector, that- the 
whole day seemed to have been spent in looking for 
faults where he conscientiously believed there were 
none. This is a very serious matter. I went to Mrs. 
Hull, as I had often heard her speak of it, not- only to 
myself hut to other personal friends, and I asked her 
to state what she believed to be the truth about this 
case. In the end his mind became unhinged, and he 
destroyed himself. I have here a letter from his 
widow, which I would like to read. It is this ; — 

Dear Mr. McCluggage, 

" This is a very painful subject to me; but I 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Hull’s illness 
was to a large -extent, if not entirely, brought about 
by the worry of inspectors in recent years. You have 
rny full authority, as a confidential friend, to tell Dr. 
Starkie all you know about his case. 

Yours very sincerely — M. E. HULL.” 


The illness to which Mi*. Hull alludes was the illness 
which culminated in her husband’s death by self- 
destruction. I make no comment whatever upon the 
c-asc: for I know that nothing could have been further 
from the minds of the gentlemen involved than that 
this should have been so; and I am sure such a sad 
result-Wiis never dreamed of by anyone connected with 
the administration in our part of the district. 

Mr. Lannour . — I would like to say that the number 
of signatures to the memorial does not represent, by 
any means, the number of reductions in the circuit, 
as far as we can ascertain, and we were able to take 
a census of the teachers. Many who were afraid to 
have their names known have not signed the memorial. 

The Resident Commissioned. — W hat were they 
afraid of? 

Mr. Lannour . — Afraid of the official action of the 
inspectors coming down on them. 

The Resident Commissioner. — 1 suppose, as you are 
here, none of you were afraid? 

Mr. Lannour . — Apparently not, sir; but a number of 
the teachers acknowledged that their reports were re- 
duced, but they would not sign their names to the 
memorial, ns they did not know what might happen 
afterwards. A partial census was taken in the district : 
and it was found that over 47 per cent, of the teachers 
in the two circuits centered in Belfast had their reports 
reduced in 1007, 1908, and 1909, as compared with 
1904, 1905, and 1906. That is to say, 47 per cent, of 


the teachers had lower reports than the lowest report 
they had had in the previous triennial period. 

Mr. Thomson. — Dr. Starkie, and gentlemen, I am not 
here, as you see by the paper that has been presented 
to you by our secretary, as a complainant — I am not 
a signatory to the memorial. I merely come here 
because I represent, as you well know," the central 
executive of the Teachers’ Organisation in Antrim and 
Down and Belfast ; and I could not but be interested in 
anything affecting the circuit. I have heard of this 
complaint, and I have been associated with my friends 
in investigating the percentages laid before you : and I 
can only come to one conclusion, and I have a kind of 
conviction that, in some degree, the gentlemen around 
this table will be forced to arrive at a similar eon- 
elusion, namely, that there was something very radi- 
cally wrong, either with the schools in the Belfast 
circuits, or with the inspectorate in Belfast, about the 
year 1906; for it was then that this declension so 
suddenly and rapidly set in. It was then — notwith- 
standing the official reports and the commendations 
heaped on the teachers in Belfast — that the percentages 
went down, and have since continually gone down, 
looking at the whole matter, I would ask you this : 
suppose I came into a village, aud I found a person 
sick of typhoid fever, of course, I could conclude no- 
thing from that — he might have got the fever from 
some place else. Or even suppose I found six persons 
suffering from the fever, still I could not be certain of 
the conclusion to be drawn. But, if, in that village. 
I found 47 per cent, of the inhabitants all prostrated 
with the disease, I would have no doubt- that there was 
something -radically wrong — some irritant that had 
produced that serious epidemic. In the same way, I 
say that there must be something radically wrong in 
the present case, when you find 47 per cent, of the 
teachers written down in 1907-8-9, as compared with 
the reports in the three years preceding. It does not 
require further proof; a particular instance is no good: 
it is the multiplication of cases that supplies the proof, 
and renders the conclusion inevitable. We have 
recently read of what occurred near Dalkeith, where a 
whole company poisoned at a dinner party. No 
one saw the p’dison, but still there was illness and 
death. No one saw anything in the cup; there was 
nothing to prove the presence of poison : yet can any- 
one doubt that the poison was there? This is a case 
of the same nature; the result is widespread, and there 
must be a cause. We do not attempt to build our 
argument on particular defined eases, because we go 
on what lawyers would rather have in their favour — 
a number of circumstances pointing to but one con- 
clusion, instead of a case depending upon the evidence 
of one witness, barely corroborated. The law would 
be slow to convict on such a case ; but if we can show 
a number of circumstances all pointing in one direc- 
tion; if we show that the disease is wide-spread, and 
that there has been this continuous declension right 
along those years, I submit we have established our 
case. Now, with respect to the administration, I 
would respectfully ask you to reflect whether you should 
not return to vour former rule, as to the school year; 
and whether tlie inspectors are not omnipotent, as they 
go round the schools under the present system? We 
have been asked why we did not all send in complaints. 
Well, I know a ease where an inspector — I. think it was 
Mr. Hynes — visited a school — St. Jude's at Bally- 
nafeigh— the teacher complained, but- got no redress 
whatever. He was not- prostrated to the extent Mr. 
Hull was; but- he was in the doctor's hands for mouths; 
and at last it was prescribed that he should go out 
every evening, and that he should take exercise by 
playing golf, in the hope of restoring his health; but 
it was too late; his health was gone;, and in the end 
his school was taken from him without a word of 
sympathv. That man has been practically prostrated, 
beyond all doubt or question, by the worry he under- 
went by this system of lowering reports. I am sure 
that when you, Dr. Starkie, and the other gentlemen 
who were your colleagues, inaugurated this new system,, 
vou never meditated or intended at all that the inspec- 
tors should have the power to settle the salaries ot 
teachers by a stroke of their pen; but that is the result. 
We ask vou to take that fact into consideration. Every 
assistant in my school got their increments only alter 
investigation as to the efficiency and management of 
tlie school had been made ; and had I failed in my duty 
for one hour, they would not have got it-; and yet i 
got nothing at all. 

2 A. 
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The Resident Commissioned.— B ecause you have 
reached the pinnacle. Wo would all be willing to get 
no increments on the same conditions. 

Mr. Thomson . — We have no right to have our incre- 
ment and promotion dependent on the scratch of the 
pen of a man we may never see but once m our lives. 

I remember on one occasion when something occurred 
on the visit of an inspector to my school; we did not 
agree about it, and the inspector said— ‘ I will say no 
more, but I e«» write." Tli.t n m lutomt.on to 
me that one word more from me and he would fasten 
an accusation on me. 

The Resident Commissioned.— Who was that? 

Mr. Thomson . — We have had five inspectors in five 
years, and at the moment I cannot recollect who was 
the inspector. 

The Resident Commissioner.— Then that does not 
tell us anything, and I eaunot deal with a case like 
that. 

Mr. Thomson.— I don’t want you to deal with it, but 
I want to show the possibilities in the system, and that 
under such circumstances I' have no remedy. Mr. 
Dewar is present, and I will mention a matter that 
concerns him. In August or September last, about 
six weeks after I had promoted the children from the 
standard at the end of the common year, I got the 
papers to fill up for the next year; if I started on that 
day, there is a query referring to the April of previous 
year, but if the inspections be held at the end of the 
year as usual, the query will refer to April of the present 
year, and what am I to do? I understand the ex- 
aminations in the circuit are largely changed one or 
two months earlier; that is not fair to me; my work is 
not completed, and there is, after all, something in the 
proverb that says there is a certain class of men that 
should never see half-done work. I care not what man 
has done work, half-done work never tells with effect; 
and I implore of you to let us have our year as before. 
That will not interfere in any marked degree with any 
regulation you have made. My year was always in 
April, and I want to have April still. I will do the 
best I can to have the best polish of perfection at that 
time, but up to that date I am doing spade work, and 
I have neither time to harrow nor sow. There is 
another matter I ask you to take into serious considera- 
tion — the examination of pupils for whom the teacher 
is not responsible. I was recently told by a teacher 
in a train that in country districts senior pupils are 
kept from school in the summer time, as they are work- 
ing in the fields, and in the summer time young 
children make their first acquaintance with school life. 
The seniors might be expected to show some scholastic 
proficiency, but they are not there, the youths lately 
enrolled can know nothing. The summer time is the 
time mostly taken by inspectors 'to visit country 
schools, and this is very reasonable, as it is very un- 
comfortable to be riding on a ear on a cold, wet, 
wintry day. In one instance where a number of young 
children were enrolled on Monday morning, the inspec- 
tor visited that school on the following Wednesday; 
the teacher said these children were only two days on 
the roll, yet the Inspector set them to every branch of 
work that every other child in the class was set to, 
and he summed them up in calculating the percentage. 
Not only was that done, but in another ease, Mr. 
Scott, of McClure Street school, Belfast, had in his 
school, on the day Mr. Dewar visited it, thirteen chil- 
dren who had been only twelve days on the roll, but 
that was the first class Mr. Dewar examined. Mr. 
Scott had altogether 120 pupils present: one of his 
assistants was sick, and that left two whole classes 
without a teacher; yet Mr. Dewar makes some com- 
ment on the want of good order. Do you wonder at 
it? Not only that, but the first class he went to ex- 
amine was the class containing the thirteen children 
who were only twelve days on the roll. I don’t blame. 
Mr. Dewar, for the rule permitted him to do it, but 
the rule should be instantly changed. 

The Resident Commissioned.--- What rule do you re- 
fer to ? 

Mr. Thomson. There is permission given the inspec- 
tor to go. and examine every child in the school: there 
is no limit to the number of attendances the child may 
have, and yet their examination is charged against the 
teacher. I believe there is no rule on the subject 


The Resident Commissioner. — I thought you said 
there was a rule? 

Mr. Thomson. — No ; it is the practice that I want 
changed; and I want a rule that no teacher is to be 
responsible for a pupil until the pupil is six months on 
the roll of the school; but in that particular instance 
the thirteen who had been only twelve days on the 
roll were charged against the teacher. With 'respect 
to the inspectors’ manners, something should be done 
to improve them. One man has been named fre- 
quently — he is not here to-day — and he is an inspector 
whose manner is not at all conducive to good feeling. 

In one instance he went into a school in Ballynahineh, 
and he dogmatically ordered the teacher about as if ha 
had no rights and no mind. In that school it was the 
custom to march infants out. into the yard for five or 
seven minutes at a particular hour, for reasons which 
will be obvious; when the time arrived the children 
were being sent into the yard as usual, but the inspec- 
tor asked where were they going, and he peremptorily 
ordered them to sit down again. You may guess why 
they were marched out — the natural necessity soon 
synchronises with a fixed time; yet he kept these 
children sitting for hours, and the state they were in 
at the end of the time I really don’t know, but before 
he left the school that day he was warned about the 
cruel act he had done to the children. I think the 
inspector should be satisfied to look round the school, 
and to leave the government of the school to the head 
master. It was Mr. McMillan who visitecl that school. 

Mr. Hvnes. — I f the children wanted to go out, why 
not ask permission? 

Mr. Thomson . — Wo all know that iufant children 
don’t ask things that way. I know very well what 
children do' in that way, for I have a school with a 
considerable number of infants. We follow the same 
practice about lotting the children out at stated times 
into the yard; we don’t wait until the children ask to be 
allowed out. It would be dangerous to do that, and 
natural experience is what should guide us in such 
matters and not theory. I point out these things as 
matters that are important and should be looked to. 
The. time was when teachers were ashamed to say that 
they were written down ; and wrought hard to keep up a 
high credit mark; but they are becoming hopeless; and 
when a teacher becomes hopolcss you kill his energy, 
as well as ruin the man. Give the teacher a chance; 
trust him instead of writing him down, and crushing 
all independence in him. 

The Resident Commissioner. — You arc quoting from 
our directions to the inspectors, altering the language 
a little. 

Mr. Thomson . — I do not know whether I am or not, 
sir ; but if these are the instructions, the practice of the 
inspectors is not in accordance with the instructions. 

I am stating the practice, and I submit that it should 
be altered. 

The Resident Commissioner. — What you recommend 
is almost exactly identical with our instructions to the 
inspectors. 

Mr. Thomson . — I am glad to hear it, sir; 
hub I am sorry to say 1 don’t see it practised. 
The result is that the teachers are becoming hopeless. 

. Hopelessness is the rock of despair, aud it is the last 
resort. When men come to that state of mind that 
they are not ashamed to admit that they arc written 
down, their manhood is broken down, aud hope is 
abandoned in their souls. History shows that even 
when men who were in revolt against the law were 
trusted, their manhood assorted itself; and that when 
a queen and her defenceless child were found alone by 
a man who had sworn to destroy her, yet, when lie saw 
that she trusted him, he proved a true kuight-errant, 
and conducted them to a place of safety, until they 
were, restored to the hands of her friends. Dare I 
tell you an instance that happened to myself? You 
all remember the time, although it was before your ad- 
ministration, when the school fees had to bo entered on 
a blue sheet monthly in order to earn the moiety of the 
results. At that time I was in the Belfast district, 
and Dr. Moran was tlie inspector. M.v results fees 
were secured to me by the votes of the Belfast Guar- 
dians; they were a contributory union, and my moiety 
did not depend on my keeping nu account of the results 
fees, and I paid little attention to the entering them 
monthly on the blue sheet, and I was two months 
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behind in writing them up. When the inspector saw 
it, he seemed greatly annoyed; but he said — 11 If I 
write a note that the fees have not been entered, it will 
probably get the results taken off you; yet if Ido not, 
somebody may come behind me, and I may get into 
trouble. I will give you a day and a half to enter 
them; and it will be all right." I pointed out to him 
.that my results were secured by the Belfast Board of 
Guardians; but he said — “ That is not the law of the 
Board.” Now., as long as I had that man, or any 
man who trusted me like that, I would have worked 
the fingers off my hands for him. If you treat a tea- 
cher in that way, you make a man of him; but if you 
treat him as he is treated at present, despair takes 
hold of him , and the result is a rot of the whole system. 

I ask you, then, to trust- the teachers ; but if you canuol 
do that, at all events let each school have a school 
year. If you make regulations on lines that are 
reasonable, the teachers in Belfast will rise to the level 
you gave them credit for some years ago. It is per- 
fectly inexplicable that while the schools of all Ireland 
are rising in efficiency, the schools in Belfast should 
be going down continuously year by year. There is a 
cause for that state of things somewhere, and we ask 
you to make it right after you have investigated it. I 
thank you for the patient hearing you have given me. 
It is not with pleasure I am here to-day; I came only 
as representative of my district, and because I am in 
strong sympathy with the movement of my Mends. 

Mr. Hynes. — I must contradict in a most unquali- 
fied manner the statement you have made about me — 
you said I visited St. Jude's school, and showed no 
sympathy with the teacher. I don’t think the teacher 
himself would say I was a bit unsympathetic. 

Mr. Thomson. — I did not say the teacher complained 
that he got no sympathy — I said he got no redress. 

The Resident Commissioner. — Of course, you must 
admit that, when there is an appeal, and the appeal 
does not result in any advantage to the teacher, it 
does not follow that the decision in the appeal court 
was a wrong one. 

Mr. Hynes. — We cannot discuss Mr. Cotter’s school 
here, but I could tell reasons why action was taken 
in his case. 

The Resident Commissioner. — Of course, there is 
always a tendency for the person who is beaten in an 
appeal to assume he is in the right, but that the appeal 
court is wrong. 

Mr. Thomson. — That is just the difficulty, and we 
cannot lay our hands upon any solitary case where 
any appeal resulted in a remedy. 

The Resident Commissioner. — I could tell you 
plenty of cases. 

Mr. Thomson. — They are not about Belfast. 

The Resident Commissioner. — You talk about a 
school year; it must be understood that when we 
introduced a uniform school year we had good reason 
for it. They have got it in England and Scotland 
and elsewhere. That, of course, may be no reason 
why we should have it;, neither is it any reason for 
saying we have got a double dose of original sin 
because we adopted it. But an Inspector, when going 
into ascbool, does not -examine the school upon the 
work of the whole year. He cannot do that. His 
instructions are that he should form his judgment, 
not upon the pupils, but upon the teacher, and on his 
methods of work, which do not vary much from the 
beginning to the end of the year. The teacher may 
have been doing good work in the school during the 
period the classes have been under his instruction, 
and yet that good work may have, as yet, produced 
only slight effects upon the actual knowledge of the 
children. Everyone will admit that, at the end of 
the school year, the children should know more than 
when they were half way through the year; certainly 
more than at the beginning of the year. But the 
methods of the good teacher should not vary; and the 
duty of the inspector is to form a judgment rather on 
the work of the teacher than upon the proficiency of the 
children. If you ask for a different school year for 
each school, you are confounding two distinct things. 
We desire that the inspection should be directed more 
to the methods of teaching of the teacher, while you 
wish to confine it to tlie actual proficiency of the 
children. If the inspection is- held very early in the 


school year, the inspectors must begin with some 
school — it would be absurd to classify a school upon the 
proficiency of the scholars; but I maintain that a 
valuable judgment could be formed on the methods of 
the teacher. 

Mr. Thomson. — May I ask you, sir, a question with 
regard to that? You assume 'that the teacher’s teach- 
ing is regular during the year? 

The Resident Commissioner. — Yes. 

Mr. Thomson. — Then, suppose I am regular this 
August , is there anything to prevent my teaching being 
different a few months later? I believe it would be 
conducive to better working for every school to have 
its own school year. 

The Resident Commissioner. — Not if the methods of 
inspection are right. 

Mr. Ward. — I take it that what Mr. Thomson is 
objecting to is the system that largely prevails now 
as to examination. 

The Resident Commissioner. — I was not giving any 
opinion upon that. If it is true that the system of 
inspection carried on in Belfast is largely a system of 
examination, all I can say is that. I disapprove of it. 

Mr. Dewar. — It is not the system; and when Mr. 
Thomson said the first class I examined was so-and-so, 
and that I knew it, he was entirely wrong. 

The Resident Commissioner. — I don’t want to go 
into any argument on that question. 

Mr. Dewar. — I very seldom put a school through a 
formal examination. 

Mr. Thomson. — I did not charge you with that at all; 
but Mr. Scott assured me that that was the very- 
first classroom you walked into. 

The Resident Commissioner. — -I should be surprised 
if I ascertained that a school, after three months of the 
year, were examined as if it were at the end of the 
school year. 

Mr. McCluggage. — May I ask you, sir, in case the 
Intermediate programme is being taught in the 7th and 
8th standards, and in the case of a school where that 
lias been in force for a number of years, is it per- 
missible for the inspector to give the school a lower 
mark than would otherwise be - given, on the assump- 
tion that the alternative programme had not been sub- 
mitted to the inspector before? 

The Resident Commissioner. — You mean when the 
Intermediate programme is the programme of the 
school?. I should not like to answer that, without 
hearing the inspector’s reasons. If you put the ques- 
tion in writing, so that I can inquire into the particular 
ease, I shall be happy to answer it. No doubt you may, 
according to the code, take up the Intermediate pro- 
gramme ; but I cannot, without inquiry, answer whether 
any particular school is a case for the adoption of this, 
programme. 

Mr. MoCluggage.— I was told in another school that 
I would have very great difficulty in getting “ very- 
good ” in that school, because its methods of teaching, 
and the class of building, would be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Knight. — Could you not possibly, sir, issue to 
the managers and to the teachers of the schools the 
instructions that are given to the inspectors? You 
have read some extracts from the instructions to the 
inspectors, directing them as to the course of their 
examination ; but we all think that it would be well 
that the teachers, who are dependent for their bread 
and butter, I may say, on the result of the inspection,, 
should know exactly what the office wants. 

The Resident Commissioner. — Have you not got 
them? We issued the instructions to the inspectors., 
eight years ago. 

Mr. Knight. — Have there been none issued since? 

The Resident Commissioner. — No; not general in- 
structions — it was in 1902 they were issued. 

Mr. Knight. — It seems rather strange, sir, in our 
estimation, that every inspector is allowed to be a 
judge for himself. 

The Resident Commissioner.— Of course, every man, 
up to a certain point, must be a judge for himself ~ 
There is nothing more difficult than to introduce abso- 
lute uniformity into anything, and inspection is not an- 
exception. Indeed, it is very doubtful whether abso- 
lute uniformity would be desirable. Under the old 
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t c*sults system the charge was made that the teaching 
became mechanical, on account oi the very fact that 
vigorous efforts were made to introduce uniformity — 
at least so I have been told. Different inspectors will, 
and must, vary in their way of looking at things. 

Mr. Iini<jht . — There is no doubt of that, sir; hut \w 
would very much like to get from you Some light and 
leading as to the programme, especially as to the parts 
that are considered most essential. Could not that 
he done? 

The Resident Commissioner. — TVs: to a certain 
extent. 

Mr. K nil) hi. — We think there must he instructions 
from some persons upon which the inspectors are 
acting. If we ask them, they say those are the in- 
structions from the office. 

The Resident Commissioned. — There are no other 
persons except the Commissioners who could issue any 
•mob instructions. 

Mr. Knight. — If you could meet us, sir, and give us 
a lead, we would be very much obliged, aud will do 
our best. 

The Resident Commissioner. — I wish I could do it. 
The instructions to the inspectors in 1902 were very 
definite. 

Mr. Todd. — Some of the young inspectors may not 
have seen them. 

The Resident Commissioner. — They are bound to see 
them, and to act upon them. 

Mr. Todd. — Quite recently I was informed that a 
lady inspector referred to the building as forming part 
of the report. 

The Resident Commissioner. — When you speak of 
lady inspectors, your criticism can refer only to two, 
or possibly one person. 

Mr. Ward. — You think the instructions should he 
re-issued, and attention drawn to them? 

Mr. Knight, — Yes, sir, with the addendum. 

The Resident Commissioner. — Some were ante- 
cedent to those issued in 1902 — some were in 1900. 

Mr. Knight. — We would be obliged if you re-issued 
these. 


The Resident Commissioner. — There are certain 
things in them that would have to be altered, for the 
programme has been modified since. But as to the 
general way in which the inspector should inspect a 
school— as to the sympathy for the teachers which lie 
should express in his manner, and all that sort of 
thing— I thought they were as well known as the ten 
commandments; and I hope they are obeyed as well as 
the ten commandments are. 

Mr. Knight . — I must bear my testimony to the un- 
varying courtesy we have received from the inspectors 
visiting my school. You mentioned two points, Dr. 
Starkie. One is that tlie inspector is to look at the 
method of teaching rather than the proficiency of the 
pupils— does that mean only in the beginning of the 
year, or at any time the inspector may visit the school? 

The Resident Commissioner.— What I would say, as 
to that, is that it is obviously impossible, in the first 
tew months of the school year, to consider the pro- 
ficiency of tlie pupils to any great extent ; but when the 
inspection day is at or near the end of the school vear, 
il the inspector finds that, although the methods of the 
teacher seem thoroughly satisfactory, still the pupils 
kmw little or nothing, he will infer that there is some- 
thing wrong, with the teaching. 

Mr. KnUght — -Quite so; but would you allow him to 
nnuce u detailed examination in everv particular sub- 
ject, with percentages? 

The Resident Commissioner. — I don’t wish to »o 
into that question, since the rules are pretty definite on 
the point. Rule 07 says— “ The inspectors should hold 
annually a tormal inspection of schools whose work 
ennuot be regarded as satisfactory.” What we mean 
iiy a formal inspection is an inspection of which full 
notice has been given, and at which the teacher will 
have to expect a full and thorough examination. The 
only way to bring it home to the manager that a school 
!L.!° i, S satisfactory work is by examining 
thoioughly every child in as many subjects as mav be 
thought desirable ; but such a test should be confined to 
schools which are held not to be satisfactory. 

Mr. Knight . — The concensus of opinion is that the 
system of examination is still carried on in Belfast, to 
an extent that is not warranted by those instructions. 


Tlie Resident Commissioner. — That is a thing io r Ub 
to investigate. 

Mr. Ward. — What would be your opinion as to 
varying tlie times of the inspection of a school — suppose 
starting at the beginning of the school war, and 
briuging the inspection gradually on to tin- end vi the 
year — not to have the school examined continually at- 
the same time? 

Mr. Knight. — Yes. The evil is that the teacher 

expects au examination always, suppose, in Augu-t or 
September, and works for that, and then mav slack off 
a little. 

The Resident Commissioner. — The inspectors have 
already been directed to vary the months. There- is 
another very important point on which I would like to 
have your opinion. It has been reported to me by some 
of the Commissioners that, in Belfast, thi* is largely a 
question of Protestant schools as against Roman 
Catholic schools — that is (I am quoting from a letter I 
got) — that the Catholic schools have not been treated 
as unfairly as the Protestant schools. 

Mr. Kniglit. — Well, sir, as to that, tlie teachers of 
only three Catholic schools signed the memorial. That 
is all wc know. 

Mr. Turley . — As the only Catholic member oi the 
deputation, I felt a sense of grievance when I found my 
school record was lowered in the last triennial period, 
because I feel as capable now of performing a good 
day's work as over I was, and while the school life 
remains as formerly, I see no reason why the results 
should differ. With regard to the point of Catholic 
vermin Protestant schools I know nothing. My asso- 
ciates are not amongst the teaching body, and I do not 
know the feeling of the Catholic teachers. I do not 
know whether any considerable number of Catholic 
teachers have signed the memorial. 

Mr. Iiii'ight . — It has been signed by the teachers of 
three Catholic schools in Belfast, and by fourteen in the 
Downpatrick district. 

The Resident Commissioner. — This answer, really, 
should not come from the Catholic teachers, but from 
the Protestant teachers: for if the Catholic teachers are 
better treated than others, it is not their business to 
enlighten me ns to whether the Protestants were worse 
treated. I wish to know whether there is any ground 
for that feeling? Does any such feeling exist? 

Mr. Larmour. — No, sir. I have heard a number of 
Catholic teachers say that their standing was lowered; 
hut- why they did not sign the memorial I cannot- say. 

The Resident Commissioner. — It is a very serious 
charge. 

Mr. Larmour, — Yes; but your own figures show the 
number of reductions all over Belfast. 

Mr. Knight. — Wc were asked by some • f the 
managers of Presbyterian and Irish Church schools how 
many Catholic teachers had signed the memorial, and 
1 stated that- only three out of the Catholic teachers in 
Belfast had signed it; aud that- may have given a 
partisan view to the matter: hut we know, as a fact, 
that the Catholic schools have been lowered in Belfast 
just as well as the Protestant schools. 

The Resident Commissioner'. — Then you answer my 
question in the way I would prefer to have it answered 
— that there is no denominational question in this 
matter at all? 

Mr. Knight. — None whatever, sir. In my opinion 
that was the only thing that can have given rise to the 
surmise — that we have signatures to the memorial from 
111 schools, aud that only three out of the 111 were 
Catholic schools in Belfast, and fourteen in the Down- 
patrick district. I may mention that I wrote to the 
Catholic Bishop of Belfast, asking him to receive a 
deputation, but I got no answer; and that only tended 
to confirm our opinion that there must be somc-thiug 
radically wrong, when a gentleman in his position did 
not come forward to assist us in the matter. We did 
not look upon it as a sectarian business at all at first. 

The Resident Commissioner.— You say “ at first 
did you ever come to look upon it in that light? 

Mr. Knight. — No, sir. We have found out, by in- 
vestigation, that the Catholic schools have suffered as 
severely as the Protestant schools, though we have no 
means of verifying the statement. We have means 
of verifying the statement in the memorial that Pres- 
byterian and Church schools have suffered. 

Mr. "Ward. — The Catholic Bishop of Belfast did not 
communicate with this office on the question? 
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The Resident Commissioner. — No, not so far as I 
know. There is another matter to which I would like 
to refer. Some of the gentlemen who liavo spoken 
have mentioned my having asked for particular eases. 
My object in asking for particular cases is because it 
is with particular cases I can best deal. If it should 
be necessary to re-examine by means of new inspectors, 
those 110 or 111 schools in Belfast, it would be done. 

I suppose you will admit that, from the point of view 
of the Board, the most important information to get is 
whether the present marks on a school represent the 
present state of the school, and the efficiency of the. 
teachers. It would obviously be impossible for us now 
to ascertain whether the marks in 1903 correctly repre- 
sented the state of the schools at that time. That 
could not be done. All that wo can now do is to 
ascertain whether, in the opinion of the highest and 
most competent advisers of the Board, the present 
marks on the schools are as they ought to be. 

Mr. Thomson. — The increment and promotion of a 
teacher depend upon the mark that is put upon bis 
school. We contend that if this is a Treasury Regu- 
lation, and a matter of money, no man who does honest 
work should get a mark inferior to what his work 
shows, or that that mark should not be taken into 
account of his increment and promotion. Irrespective 
of the increment and promotion, the Inspector should 
form a straight-forward opinion of a man’s work and 
school. 

The Resident Commissioner — Surely he does? 

Mr. Thomson. — I hope he does; but it is pressed 
upon us that there is no more in this matter than 
appears on the surface. 

The Resident Commissioner. — There is nothing the 
Commissioners more desire than that we should be able 
to promote the whole of you. 

Mr. Thomson. — But there are only a certain number 
of promotions and increments allowed in each year for 
each circuit, as the Inspectors know. 

The Resident Commissioner. — That is absolutely 
wrong. The Inspector has no means of knowing, ex- 
cept through the teacher, these things. He has no 
means of knowing what promotions are pending. 

Mr. Thomson. — There is a strong feeling on -our 
minds that he does. 

The Resident Commissioner. — That is an entire 
mistake. You may take it upon my authority — and you 
cannot- get a higher authority, since I have more to 
say to the promotions than anybody — the Inspector 
knows nothing about them. And with regard to the 
increments, there is no limit fixed to increments; every 
teacher in Belfast might get his increment, without 
throwing anything into dis array. 

Mr. Thomson. — You have suggested, sir, that 
there is a possibility of re-examining the 111 schools 
the names of whose teachers arc signed to the memo- 
rial; but- that would hardly meet toe case of all the 
schools that have been written dow, ever so many per 
•cent, since 1906, below other parts of Ireland. It 
seems as if a kind of paralysis had seized upon the 
teachers in Belfast. 

The Resident Commissioner. — N ot upon their 
tongues. 

Mr. Thomson. — Perhaps not. It is well that any- 
thing keeps its place. 

The Resident Commissioner — The difficulty with 
me is to know what to do. If you merely ask me to 
deal with generalities, like the Belfast teachers, I am 
paralysed. What can I do? If you gave me the names 
of say, twenty schools that were unjustifiably marked 
down, I could deal with them ; and if upon an examina- 
tion into them I came to the conclusion that the marks 
put upon those schools were unjustifiable, or I found 
that even fifteen out of the twenty were badly under- 
marked, I might come to toe conclusion that 'the Bel- 
fast Inspectors should get a talking to, or perhaps 
something worse. I am open to suggestions as to 
what I should do: but that occurs to me as the only 
way I could deal with the question. 

Mr. Knight.— I am afraid, sir, that it would be an 
utter impossibility for ns to supply the names of 
twenty cases. We would have to get the Reports of 
all the schools, and the Observation Books. 

The Resident Commissioner. — You have a pretty 
good knowledge of the Belfast schools. You have taken 


a great deal of trouble in classifying them, according 
to the marks they have received; you know the 
teachers; and there are seven of you here, who of 
course know their own cases. I am perfectly willin'- 
that some inquiry should be made into these cases. It 
appears to me that that is the only thing I can do. 
Don’t you see that your case is not peculiar. For ex- 
ample, I may tell you that under the Intermediate 
Board the Marks in French and Irish four or five years 
ago were very high. Then another Advising Examiner 
was appointed, and the result was that the marking 
became extremely low. Great dissatisfaction ensued, 
and interviews, like the present, took place with the 
Intermediate Board ; hut the question remains, and will 
always remain, whether the high or the low mark in 
the true mark. Where there is a discrepancy of that 
kind, it is probably a case of one Examiner or toe 
other, being wrong, or perhaps both. 

Mr. Larmour. — But in the present ease, sir, there is’ 
this remarkable feature, that while the schools all over 
Ireland have risen by* over 8 per cent-., the schools in 
Belfast have sunk by about 15 per cent.* 

The- Resident Commissioner.— I recognise that as a 
remarkable fact; and that it is a matter to be inquired 
into. 

Mr. Larmour.— When you find also that 147 schools 
out of 404 got high commendation from the Inspectors, 
hut that, as regards the marking, so large a percentage 
of them — something like. 53, have fallen awav from 
the high position they held. I submit the inference is 
that- there must be something wrong. 

Mr. Knight. — -And that has occurred in Belfast, while 
the schools in other parts of Ireland have been risiu-; 
but the Belfast schools have declined, or remained 
stationery. 

The Resident Commissioner.— Perhaps some of them 
were in Mr. Thomson’s position. He said his assistants 
were having their increments increased, but that he re- 
mained stationary. That was because he had reachpd 
the dizzy pinnacle of greatness and could not go higher. 

Mr. Thomson. — When I put weights into a scales I 
can understand the scale sinking on the side where toe 
heaviest weight exists; but I cannot understand how 
the equipoise is against Belfast, when everything in 
the past- history of the Belfast schools would point to 
the opposite result as the natural one to expect. 

Mr. Larmour. — I may mention there is a “ C'atch- 
my-Pal ” movement in our district, that, one would 
think, should tend to make the scale turn in our favour. 

The Resident Commissioner.— I would recommend 
you to keep that from getting to the knowledge of the 
Temperance people; it might have a bad effect. 

Mr. Purser. — There are 111 schools on the list sup- 
plied to us ; there are 51 of them in which there is no 
falling off for the last four years. Why were 111 put 

Mr. Larmour. — In the schools mentioned, the Re- 
ports were lower in the triennial period of 1907-8-9, as 
compared with 1904-5-6. 

Mr. Purser. — That is too far to go back. 

Mr. Larmour. — But that was the time the declen- 
sion set in; and, on Dr. Starkie’s principle about the 
dizzy height, once- you put down a man low enough, 
he cannot go lower. 

Mr. Knight . — What we did was this : we took the 
reports for the years 1904-5-6, and compared them with 
those for 1907-8-9; and we said to the teachers — ‘‘If 
you were lowered in the second triennial period, sign 
the Memorial ”; so that if any teacher signed undev a 
misapprehension, we must plead guiltless. 

Mr. Larmour. — I don’t think any teacher signed the 
Memorial under a misapprehension. We found that 
47 per cent, had got a lower Report in 1907-8-9 than in 
1904-5-6. 

Mr. Hynes. — Taking the last four years’ marking 
into account, five of the 111 have improved, and 40 
have remained stationary. 

Mr. Larmour. — But that number of them improved 
in the last year. 

The Resident Commissioner. — In the last year? 

Mr. Larmour. — Yes, sir. 

The Resident Commissioner. — What do you say was 
the reason of that improvement? 

Mr. Larmour. — I think the Inspector changed his 
opinion. Take, for instance, my own school : it is just 
as good, or as bad, as ever it was; but the Report is 
lower. 

: — *• 4 per cent., the Schools in Belfast have sunk 


* The members of the deputation have since amended this passage as follows 
by about 4-5 per cent. 
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The Resident Commissioner. — Why should the In- 
spector change his opinion, unless he found a reason? 

Mr. Larmour.— Well, sir, I may tell you what hap- 
pened. in my own cast. It was Mr. Mangan that gave 
me my first reduction; and after he had been examin- 
ing the school for some time, I said to bun— Well, 
Mr. Mangan, how do you think we are keeping up/ 
What is our proficiency?” ” Well.” he said, I may 
tell you that when I first come in an looked round 
(I may mention that the school-room walls had not 
been re-coloured for five or six years), I thought it 
was a bad case, but I find things are much better than 
I looked for ” ; but he lowered niv Report. It was the 

dirty walls that lowered my Report 

Mr. Hynes.— He was quite right to take untidiuesa 
and want of cleanliness into account. 

Mr. Larmour. — I will never colour my school walls. 

I have nothing to do with colouring them. 

■Mr. Hynes.— You would not see that they were 
dusted? . 

Mr. Larmour. — Yes, certainly; and our rooms are 
washed once o week. , 

Mr. Dewar.— Mr. Boyd says that when I visited his 
school, I stated that Mr. McMillan “ was sent to rouse 
you up here." I never said that. I may have said that 
Mr. McMillan would rouse you up. 

Mr. Boy cl. — No; what you said was that Mr. McMil- 
lan was sent to rouse us up. 

The Resident Commissioner. — The simple fact is 
that Mr. McMillan -was taken from another district; 
and a new centre had to be found for him. As Mr. 
McMillan had the. reputation of being a very efficient 
Inspector, he was sent to an important district. 

Mr. Dewar. — I knew nothing about Mr. McMillan 
coming to the district, until he. was sent. 

Mr. Kelly. — I was the Inspector who lowered Mr. 
Larmour 's marking; and and I am fully prepared to 
■ justify it. About the Market Square School to which 
Mr. McCluggage has referred, I would like to ask him 
does he know of any other cause that might have led to 
that result, from his knowledge of Lisburn, and of 
Mr. Hull? 

Mr. McCluggage.— I know there was some trouble 
about a boy who had been punished; bub I don't know' 
the details. I simply heard the rumour at the time. 
Mr. Hull never took me into his confidence in that 
matter, and I merely know that there was such a tiling 
as that spoken of. Mr. Hull told me one evening, 
after the visit of an inspector, that it was more than 
any human being could stand, the amount of work 
and harassing he had been subjected to that day. I 
remember that circumstance distinctly and very pain- 
fully. But of course I am not here to make any 
comment on the ease whatever. I have simply read 
Mr. Hull’s statement; and she asked me to say that 
if any further knowledge was wanted as to the cause 
of Mr. Hull’s illness, liis medical adviser, Dr. 
Mulholland, of Great Victoria-street, Belfast, could be 
referred to; and that she had been told by Dr. 
Mulholland that it was worry that unsettled his mind. 
Mr. Purser. — Was there nu inquest on Mr. Hull? 
Mr. McCluggage. — No; he destroyed himself by 
throwing himself overboard a steamer, and his body 
was never recovered. 

Mr. Wyse. — Nothing is known as to how he lost his 
life. He went on board a steamer at Belfast, and 
was not found when the boat got to the other side. 

Mr. McCluggage. — His death has been assumed by 
tbe Courts. 

Mr. Wyse. — But it was never assumed that he com- 
mitted suicide. 

Mr. 'McCluggage. — There is proof that his mind was 
unhinged; and he had been in a hydro. 

Mr. Kelly. — I was informed that it was on account 
of the trouble about the boy that he lost his balance 
of mind. As I was the Inspector who first lowered 
that school I would like to ask whether I was ever 
complained of as being harassing in my manner or in 
treatment of Mr. Hull? 


Mr. McCluggage. — I cannot answer that; but I know 
that Mr. Kelly’s manner of addressing me was very 
harassing when he was in my school. 

Mr. Kelly. — I have also Mr. McCluggage ’s case to 
deal with; and I hope to prove that he deserved the 
mark he got. 

Mr. L armour. — May I ask Mr. Kelly a question. 

The Resident Commissioner. — Yes; if it is a proper 
question. 

Mr. Larmour.— I will put it through you, sir, and 
you can decide. I ask Mr. Kelly did he decide in my. 
school that an assistant should have charge mainly of 
the third and fourth standards; that another assistant, 
Miss Brown, should have charge of the fifth standard; 
and all the writing of the first, and the reading of the 
second, to be under my care, while I had charge of 
the sixth and seventh standards, in October, 1906? 

Mr. Kelly. — I canuot answer that question, without 
referring to my notes. If I could answer all 
those questions, without referring to my notes, about 
overy school I visited, I should have a prodigious 
memory. 

Mr. Larmour. — I put the question, because Mr. 
Kelly reported that the first to fifth standards were in 
charge of assistants with the help of monitors, while I 
had charge of only sixth and seventh classes. I am 
prepared to prove the facts by the time table. There 
is another matter that I wish to mention. Mr. Kelly 
never made any rcforouce in his Report as to the 
moral character and discipline of the school, which 
had always been referred to in previous reports. I felt 
that more than the reduction of the mark from the 
maximum down to “ Fair”; because I thought that, 
at least, he might have put that in; because I believe 
we have as good a set of children as there are in any 
school; and that the moral tone and discipline of my 
school is still as high as over it was. I felt that 
omission in the Report more than anything else. 

Mr. Knight. — Well, Dr. Starkie aud gentlemen, we 
beg to thank you, on behalf of tho Belfast teachers, 
for tho kindness you have shown in receiving us here 
to-day, aud for the patience with which you have 
heard us. We are quite satisfied that something will 
be done for the Belfast teachers to re-instatc and place 
us back in the high position wo occupied in the 
estimation of your Board and of your Inspectors in 
1906; and if you arc able to do that, you will go down 
to posterity— I won’t say “ unwept, unhonourod, and 
unsung” — but certainly you will have earned the 
gratitude of every teacher who feels that lie has not 
got fair marking for the work that he has boon doing. 
Speaking front my own standpoint, f. regard tbe duty 
of the teacher ns a sacred trust; and I look upon the 
children under my charge as I would upon my own 
children ; and from wluit l know of the Belfast teachers, 
I am satisfied that they arc all imbued with the same 
spirit. You have no more loyal and enthusiastic 
teachers than you have in Belfast. We regard the 
profession as only next in importance to the minis- 
terial profession: and wo feel that tile performance of 
our duties constitutes the most sacred trust that can 
be committed to any body of men. 

The. Resident Commissioner. — Gentlemen, you have 
put your case very clearly and eloquently, and with 
great ability; and I assure you, as I did at tho begin- 
ning, it will be very carefully considered; and whatever 
the result is, I hope it will be loyally accepted. You 
have spoken of our duty to uphold inspectors; I assure 
you that I recognise no such duty. What the Commis- 
sioners wish to do is to hold the balance fairly between 
all parts of the service. As between inspectors, 
managers, teachers, or children, wo do not look upon 
any class with particular favour — except, perhaps, the 
children, for whose welfare we all exist; as for the 
inspectors having more claim upon our support than 
the teachers, I beg you will understand that is not so. 


The Deputation then withdrew. 
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APPENDIX 1. • 


TO THE EIGHT HONOURABLE AND HONOUR. 
ABLE THE COMMISSIONERS OP NATIONAL 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 

THE MEMORIAL OP THE UNDERSIGNED IRISH 

NATIONAL TEACHERS HUMBLY SHEWETH : 

I. That very grave discontent prevails among the 
teachers in the Belfast groups of districts in con- 
sequence of the lowering of their school reports within 
the last triennial period. 

II. That, as a- result, a number of your Memorialists 
have been deprived of promotion, or increment, to 
which they would otherwise have been entitled. 

III. That the stoppage of an increment, even for 
one year — as shown in the accompanying examples — 
may represent a net loss of £119 to the teacher; and 
your Memorialists view with alarm the infliction again 


and again of a penalty so severe, except in coses of 
gross iuefficieney, or of grave neglect of duty. 

IV. That, although a number of your Memorialists 
are not affected as regards promotions or increment, 
their positions have been, in some eases, seriously 
imperilled by official reports suggesting a decline in 
efficiency. 

V. That your Memorialists feel the more aggrieved 
because they are conscientiously convinced that their 
duties have been performed as faithfully and efficiently 
as in preceding years when their reports were more 
favourable. 

VI. That your Memorialists venture most- respect- 
fully to submit that this implied simultaneous decline 
in efficiency on their part is in the nature of things 
impossible; and that the lowering of their reports can 
therefore be. attributed only to the fact that a lower 
mark than formerly was awarded for the same standard 
of work. 

Your Memorialists, therefore, humbly petition your 
Honourable Board for redress; and 
Your Memorialists will ever pray. 


APPENDIX II. 


PROGRESS OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS FROM 1901-9. 


Report-. 

No. of 
Schools. 

EX. 

V.G. 

G. 

F. 

M. 

B. j 

No 

Progress. 

Retro- 

graded. 

Ex., V.G., G. 

1901. 

68th. 

6819 

411 

6% 

- 

2066* 

39% 

3221 

47-2% 

- 

- 

439 

6-5% 

87 

1-9% 

45% 

1902. 

69th. 

8031 

666 

8-3% 

- 

3435 

42-8% 

3408 

42-4% 

25 

0-3% 

- 

438 

5-5% 

59 

0-7% 

51-1% 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

70th, 71st, 72nd. 


No S 

tatistics 

in Comm 

issioners’ 

Reports 

for all Ir 




1006. 

73rd. 

7020 

266 

3-8% 

1301 

18-5% 

2837 

40-4% 

2192 

31-2% 

385 

5-5% 

39 

0-6% ’ 



62-7% 

1907. 

74th. 

8195 

276 

3-4% 

1581 

19-3% 

3424 

41-8% 

2463 
30- % 

427 

5-2% 

24 

0-3% 



64-5% 

1908. 

75fch. 

7783 

274 

- 3-5% 

1542 

19-8% 

3417 

43-9% 

2184 

28-1% 

341 

4-4% 

25 

0-3% 



67 -2% 

1909. 

70lh. 

7258 

264 

3-7% 

1454 

20% 

3274 

45-1% 

1983 
| 27-3% 

254 

3-5% 

29 

0-4% 



68-8% 

1905. 

Total ==404 Ss. 

' 36% 

42% 

22% 





r 

' ' 

1905 

72nd 

Mr. Keith. 

City Ss.=69 
Rural =64 

more than 4=36 
Ss. 

]-= about 13 Ss. 

J-51 Ss. 

25% 



Schools 

75%=99 

Mr. Chambers. 

City Ss. = 32 
Rural=lll 


, 




1 Ss. 

1 75%=107 

nearly 3== about 

45 Ss.f 

£= about 37 Ss. 

j-55 Ss. 

25% 

Mr. Kelly. 

City Ss.=46 
Rural =82 



, 



Ss. 

1 .86%= 110 

$ =about 27 Ss. 
i=about 20 Ss. 

nearly 
1 15 Ss. 
f about 
J 48 Ss. 

about 9% 
17% 

Total. 
404 Ss. 





! . 


7 Ss. 

> 78%=316 

36% =147 Ss. 

42%= 
169 Ss. 

22% 


* Should be 2661. | Should be 15. 
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PROGRESS OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS FROM lSiOl-O—confiniied. 


1907. 

74th Report. 

362 Ss. 

14 Ss. SO 8s. 

174 Ss. 

82 Ss. 

1 1 Ss. 1 Ss. 



| 74%=2GS 

26% 

48% 

26% 

75th Report. 
Mr. M'Millan. 

177 Ss. 

. O 1 , 

8-5 

‘ ^ 

05 

ao-s 


11 





For Schools of all Ireland, Rejmrts above “F.” show increase from 45% to 68-8% in 9 years. 

For Schools of all Ireland, Reports above “F.” show increase from 62-7% to 67 -2% in 2 years. 

viz., between 73rd and 75th Reports. 

For Schools of Mr. Kelly's Circuit. Reports above F." show decrease from 78% to 74% in 2 years. 

And for Schools of Mr. Kelly's Circuit, Reports above 11 G.’’ show decrease from 30%, to 20% in 2 years. 

viz., between “2nd and 74th Reports. 

The 30% (of 404 Schools) represents 147 Schools, while the 20% (of 302 Schools) represents 94 Schools, the former number 
of Schools being 50°, , of an increase on the latter number. 


In 75th Report Mr. McMillan classes 43% of his Schools better than “ F,” and in 75th Report Mr. McMillan classes only 
8-3% of his Schools better than “ 6" ; while 23-3% is the number for all Ireland classed better than " G.’’ Anil 
in the 74th Report Mr. Kelly found 20% classed better than “ G,” and in the 74th Report Mr. Kelly found 74% 
classed better than “ F.” 


I'oxi-tmcN'riAi,. 

OBSERVATIONS OF THE INSPECTORS OF THE BELFAST NATIONAL SCHOOLS ON STATE- 
MENTS MADE BY MEMBERS OF THE DEPUTATION OF THE BELFAST TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


(1. A — OBSERVATIONS OF MR. DEWAR, Senior Inspector. 


Gentlemen, 


Belfast, 

llf/t March, 1911. 


In accordance with your instructions of the 1st 
instant, I bog to forward the following observations on 
the above subject. 

In the first place, I thiuk it is desirable to state 
that my method of inspection, and the standard of 
merit used, in the schools of the Belfast Circuit were 
precisely the same as I had adopted in my former 
circuits. There, was no change in my mode of 
inspection, and none in the standard employed to 
estimate the mark to be given to each school. As 
regards my method of inspection, I do not interfere 
with the time table arrangements of the school.- The 
work of both teachers and pupils follows the daily 
routine, and any questions asked by me are suggested 
by the work being done, or which has been already done 
by the class. 


As the result of my inspections I was well aware that 
the "marks” of a considerable number of schools had 
been reduced, and in forwarding my reports to the 
Education Office I assumed full responsibility for the 
opinions expressed upon these schools. . I knew that 
extracts from my reports, would be sent bv the 
Education. Office to both managers and teachers, who 
had the right to appeal against my judgment, and I 
knew, too, that any decision which was not founded 
on trustworthy and sufficient evidence was certain to 
be altered or set aside. During the four educational 
years— July, 1900, to June, 1910—1 have held the 
(.eneral inspeehons of 100 schools in Section A, and 
of lt»_ in Section B: and, in addition, I have held 
many incidental inspections of schools in both 
sections. I have thus iiad ample opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with the schools and with' the 
standard of merit adopted by my colleagues iu the 
circuit. Since taking charge of Circuit 8 I have been 
associated with Mr. Browne, who came from Derry to 
Downpatrick, with Mr. MacMillan, who came from 
i V,t ‘n II- ?°"? n ’ vvho camc from Cavan to 
B.lt st and uath each these colleagues, who brought 
^ inspection of the schools in the Belfast Circuit 
d strieis T° ( S “1* st ? ,ulards , lised in their former 
ti'.L,.;- , TV, ,H complete agreement regarding 

tin n estimates of the Belfast schools As these 


inspectors are men of long standing and wide 
experience, it is not likely that their judgments on 
the schools in the Belfast Circuit would vary from their 
judgments on similar schools in other parts of Ireland. 
Certainly my own decisions were never questioned iu 
my former circuits, and if they are now regarded as 
severe, the fault, I do not hesitate to assert, lies in 
the teachers who feel aggrieved. But it may be 
desirable to ascertain how the decisions of the 
inspectors have generally affected the schools. From 
notings taken at my ordinary visits to the. schools in 
Sectiou A, I find that in 11 schools the rating of the 
year 1905- 1900 has been raised, and iu 95 it has been 
unchanged. As there are 170 schools in this section 
of the circuit these, figures show that 60 per cent, of 
the schools are as highly rated as they were in 1905- 
1906. . Again. Ill of these 176 schools wore reduced iu 
mark for one year only, and 7 of them for two years, 
and all of these regained the mark carried in 1905-1906. 
Or, in other words, 126 of the schools, 71.5 per cent., 
practically stand as they did in the year 1905-1906. 
Further, 17 schools were lowered for the first time in 
the school year 1909-1910, and have not yet had an 
opportunity of recovering their lost position. If these 
schools arc regarded as not coming within the triennial 
period, 1906-1909, then 143 of the 176 schools, or 81 
per cent., are practically unchanged. This would leave 
23 schools, or 13 per cent., which have been reduced 
in mark, and continue reduced; and 10 schools, or 5.8 
per cent., winch alternate between the mark of 1905- 
1906 and a lower mark. These figures go to show that 
the marks assigned to the schools in 1905-1906 and in 
the next triennial period correspond as closely as 
independent inspection and judgment would warrant, 
when the ordinary vicissitudes of school life, such as 
changes in teaching staff, etc., are taken into considera- 
tion. 

Similar data for the schools .of Circuit 8 situated in 
the City of Belfast would show that in 6 schools the rat- 
ing of the year 1906-1907 had been raised, and in 59 it 
was unchanged. In other words, 65 of the 108 schools, 
or 60 per cent., are as highly rated as in 1905-1906. 
Further, 11 of those 108 schools were reduced in mark 
for one year only, and 3 of them for two years, hut- 
all have resumed the mark carried in the" year 1903- 
1906; that is 79 schools, or 72.9 per cent., stand as 
in year 1905-1906. Again, 5 schools were lowered for 
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the first time in the year 1909-1910, and if these are 
considered to lie. outside the triennial period, 1906- 
1909, then 84 schools, or 77.7 per cent., are in the same 
position as in year 1905-1906. This leaves 20 schools, 
or 18.5 per cent., which have been reduced in mark, 
and remain reduced; and 4 schools, or 8.6 per cent., 
which alternate between the mark of 1905-1906 and a 
lower mark. It will be observed that the above per- 
centages for the schools in the city of Belfast agree 
very closely with those given for all the schools in 
Section A of the circuit. In the above calculations I 
desire to state that I have taken the ratings “very- 
good” and “excellent” as equivalent; and I have also 
to observe that I have no notings of the schools for 
the two years prior to 1905-1906, and was consequently 
unable to institute a strict comparison between the 
two triennial periods, 1903-1906 and 1906-1909. 

As the representatives of the teachers did hot discuss 
the mark awarded to any particular school, but 
preferred to bundle the whole 111 schools into one 
common mass, I deem it right to remark that the 
teacher of every one of these massed schools received 
the inspector’s report from the Education Office within 
one month from the date of inspection of his school, 
and had, in addition, the notings written in the 
“Observation Book” on the day of inspection. Within 
one month from the date of inspection each teacher had 
the data at his disposal to enable him to determine 
whether his work and school had been justly appraised 
by the inspector. As few, if any, appeals were made 
for a re-inspection, I can only conclude that no teacher 
considered his school worthy’ of a higher mark than 
had been awarded. In the absence of a special school 
selected by the teachers’ representatives, I beg to refer 
very briefly to Ballymaearrett Road National School. 
This school is on the list of the 111 schools, and is 
taught by Mr. Todd, one of the teachers’ represen- 
tatives. I held the General Inspection of this school 
on the -7th October, 1908. On that day there were 
present 316 pupils, classified as follows: — Standard I., 
162; Standard II., 44; Standard III., 44; Standard 
IV., 28; Standard V., 21; Standard VI., 15; Standard 
VII., 2. 

The first standard was made up of 100 infants and 
62 first class pupils. To instruct these children the 
Commissioners provide 7 teachers, The infants, 100 
pupils, or roughly speaking, one-third of the school, 
are taught by one assistant, while the remaining two- 
thirds of the school are in charge of the other 6 
teachers. At one period the monitress had charge of 
66 infants at a reading lesson in a room 12£ feet by 
10 feet, and at another period Miss Carson, 
assistant, had 90 infants at an object lesson in a room 
174 feet by 15 feet. These infant pupils scarcely ever 
receive any lessons in the desks, and the senior infants 
had seldom got into desks for a writing lesson. On 
the day of my inspection theso children got their 
writing lesson while sitting on ordinary forms. There 
were at my inspection 18 desks in the school-room, 
and these should have been reserved for the writing 
lesson, even of the infants. In assigning marks for 
the teachers' work I considered what might be reason- 
ably expected from each teacher in the environment, 
rather than the absolute work achieved, and I rated 
the school as “good.” It had previously been rated 
as “very good.” It is worthy of notice that in the 
following year Mr. Honan, the- inspector in charge of 
the school, gave almost the same opinion of the pro- 
ficiency of the standards in the various subjects as I 
had given in the year 1908, although he could not 
possibly have seen the marks given by me. His 
estimate of each teacher and of the school was also 
identical with that given in the preceding year by me 
Mr. Honan wrote in the Observation Book of this 
school that there are 162 pupils in infants and first 
class who get no instruction in kindergarten: and also 
arithmetic is weak in first, fourth and fifth standards: 
and on the same date, 16th November, 1909, he con- 
tinues — “ In reading every teacher should aim at 
securing clear and distinct enunciation,” and “all the 
pupils should be trained to answer in complete 
sentences." 

In the Observation Book Mr. Honan wrote on the 
26tl> October, 1910 : — “ 103 infants were present to-day 
in charge of one teacher, and for some lessons all in 
a small room, 174 feet by 15 feet.” If one-third of 
the_ pupils of this school continue, as this noting 
indicates, to be taught by one teacher, it requires no 
experienced inspector to see that the method of con- 
ducting the school and the training given to these 
infants are alike defective.” 


I beg also to refer to Ravenseroft National School, 
the teacher of which is Mr. Boyd, and a member of 
the deputation. This school is one of those which 
has been for some yeai-s past oscillating between “very 
good” and “good." The following extracts are taken 
from the Observation Book. Mr. MacMillan-, the 

inspector in charge, writes on 19th August, 1907 : 

“ Proficiency in grammar and geography should be 
much better.” “ Pupils should answer in a more 
intelligent way when answering questions in explana- 
tion.” “ Much of the writing of the sixth and seventh 
standards is rough and unfinished." 

Again, on the 18th February, 1908, Mr. MacMillan 
writes : — “ There is not sufficient evidence of prepara- 
tion by the staff. Mr. Boyd should exercise supervision 
over this matter.” “Fifth standard writing is 
inferior, and errors in written exercises are not always 
corrected.” “ Standard I. writing should be of a 
better quality.” 

At the General Inspection on the 14th April, 1908, 
Mr. MacMillan stated : — “ There are very serious 
defects in arithmetic and grammar. In fact most 
standards were middling or worse in these branches. I 
again find written work of fifth class girls very care- 
lessly marked. That of boys is better, but not 
satisfactory; and much of the writing continues very 
poor. There are at present 225 infants taught by two 
teachers. These pupils cannot be getting efficient 
instruction, especially as they are crowded.” 

On the 23rd November, 1908, I visited this school 
and left the following notings in the Observation Book — 

“ Give more practice in oral composition." “ Rule 
the black-board more carefully when teaching writing." 

“ Teach more at arithmetic lessons, and do not waste 
so much time correcting answers in class. Spend the 
time in teaching and explaining difficulties to the 
class. ” "In written compositions avoid set phrases in 
the opening sentences. ’ ’ 

On the 8th June, 1909, Mr. MacMillan wrote : — " I 
consider that Mr. Boyd should devote a portion of his 
time to teaching some of the senior standards.” And 
again on the 8th March, 1910, he writes : — “ The 
division of work is not- satisfactory. There are 
only two teachers assigned to infants, and I have 
generally found the junior infants left to senior pupils.” 

“ The infants have not made proper progress in reading, 
writing or arithmetic." 

From ' a perusal of the above extracts it is easy to 
understand why Mr. Boyd’s school alternates between 
the marks of “very good” and “good.” 

I do not propose to make special reference to any 
of the other schools, and merely observe that the mark 
awarded by me was the only one which could be 
truthfully given. My reports on these schools are in 
the Education Office. I may add that in assigning the 
merit mark to a school, I did not take into considera- 
tion whether my mark would disturb any nice 
arrangement in tho number of “fairs,” “goods,” and 
“very goods.” I looked for facts, and founded my 
judgment on them. 

The members of the deputation hinted more than 
once that senior inspectors exercised an influence over 
the junior inspector, and while leaving him full per- 
mission to lower the mark of a school, they curtailed 
his power when he proposed to raise the mark. 

So far as I know, there is no foundation for this 
assumption. I have never given any inspector, either 
“district” or “junior,” instructions about the mark to 
be awarded to a school, nor have I ever attempted to 
influence his judgment. 

I desire to refer to a statement of Mr. Thomson, as 
given on page 17. The passage reads : — “ Mr. Scott, 
of M'Clure Street School, Belfast, had in his school on 
the day Mr. Dewar visited it thirteen children who 
had been only twelve days on the roll, but that was 
the first class Mr. Dewar examined,” and so on to end 
of paragraph. 

As I have said before in this report, I do not now 
examine classes, and I did not examine this class to 
which Mr. Thomson refers; accordingly, on page 19, 
Mr. Thomson revises his first remark, and alters it into 
the following : — “ Mr„Scotfc assured me that that was 
the very first class room you walked into.” It is 
difficult to know exactly what Mr. Thomson means, 
but I leave his emendation, and reverb to page 17 again. 
On the 2nd November, 1910, 1 inspected M’Clure Street 
Infant National School, and after my inspection a 
number of pupils were transferred to the adjoining 
school, M’Clure Street, mentioned by Mr. Thomson. 

2 B 
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Tlie thirteen pupils referred to were the newcomers 
from the infant school who were present when I 
inspected M'Clure Street National School on the 30th 
November, 1910. These pupils from the infant school 
were quite as well trained and as well prepared as the 
pupils of the M'Clure Street National School, and could 
not afiect injuriously the ordinary routine of their new 
school. I wish, however, when Mr. Thomson under- 
took to mention the case, be had made himself familiar 
with all the circumstances, and placed them fully 
before the authorities of the Board. I may say that I 
have forwarded a special letter to the Education Office 
on this M'Clure Street National School. (Letter, 11th 
February, 1911.) 

I beg also to deny -most- emphatically two statements 
made by Mr. Boyd on page 8. They are : — 

(a) " In conversation with Mr. Dewar in November, 

1908, he informed me that we, in the North, 
knew nothing whatever about teaching, when 
compared with teachers in other parts of 
Ireland.” 

(b) . . . . "and that he (Mr. MacMillan) was 

sent to our circuit- to rouse the teachers up.” 
I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant , 

E. P. Dewar. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office. 


(2.)— OBSERVATIONS OF MR, KELLY, 

Senior Inspector. 

Belfast, 

7th March, 1911. 

Gentlemen, 

In accordance with the instructions conveyed in your 
letter of the 1st instant, I beg to furnish observations 
on matters referred to in the confidential document 
sent to me. My observations are made under four 
principal heads : — 

(1) . Comparison of returns as to proficiency given in 

my General Report for 1905 with those set 
forth in my General Report for 1907-8. 

(2) . Question as to raising of Senior Inspector's 

marks by his colleagues. 

(3) . The case of Mr. F. Hull, formerly Teacher of 

Market Square National School, Lisburn. 

(4) . The special case of Messrs. Larmour, Turley, 

and M'Cluggage. 


particulars for the country schools, as I would 'nave to 
supplv the information from three different circuits. 
However, this matter is relatively of little importance, 
as I am satisfied that where a reduction ot marks has 
taken place the city schools are much more largely 
affected than the country schools. I say this because 
the marks obtained by the c-it-y schools were exception- 
ally high, while those assigned to the country schools 
were about normal. 

The number of city schools reported on for 1905 was 
147. Some 52 of these were transferred to Belfast (2) 
Circuit in 1906. I have obtained the marks received 
by all the schools in 1907-8, the number being then 
reduced to 146. I find that there, was a reduction of 
about T- per cent, in the number that obtained “ very 
«ood” or ‘'excellent,” with a corresponding increase 
in the number marked "good,” there being no change 
in the number of “fair” schools or of “middling” 
schools. The subjoined figures show the classification 
of the 146 schools for 1907-8 : — 

Very Good or Excellent. Good. Fair. Middling. 

63 64 17 2 

These figures are significant, showing as they do 
that 43 per cent, obtained “very good” or "excellent,” 
and 87 per cent, not lower than “good.” These results 
are far above the average for all Ireland, and instead 
of being a cause for alarm, as Mr. Boyd and Mr. 
Larmour would have us believe, they should be a source 
of gratification to all who are interested in the schools 
of Belfast. 

In this connection I may say that I had direct charge 
of 46 city schools for 1905, 28 of which were assigned 
“very good” or “excellent.” In 1906 17 of the schools 
were transferred to Belfast (2) Circuit. Of the 46 
schools, 24 obtained “very good” or “excellent” for 
1907-8, and fuly 50 per cent, of the 46 are still receiving 
the highest marks. 

I must add that many of the schools transferred to 
Belfast (1) Circuit in 1906 had their marks sub- 
sequently reduced, but I am fully prepared to defend 
the action of my colleagues and myself in this matter. 

I shall now compare the returns as to proficiency for 
1907-8 with those for 1909-10. Taking all the schools 
of the circuit, there was a falling off of 1.5 per cent, 
in the number that obtained “very good” or “excellent” 
in increase of 1.1 per cent, in those marked “good,” 
and an increase of 0.4 per cent, in the number marked 
“fair” or lower. The results for the two years are. 
therefore, practically the same. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

P. J. Kelly, 

Senior Insvector. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 

Messrs. Boyd and Larmour have instituted a com- 
parison between statistics as to proficiency given in 
my General Report for the calendar year 1905 and those 
set forth in my Report for the year 1907-8; and from 
these they conclude (page 8) that “ the city schools 
must have deteriorated to an alarming extent.” They 
overlook the statement made at the very beginning of 
my Report for the year 1907-8, that the boundaries of 
the circuit bad been completely altered since the date 
of my previous report. As a matter of fact, about 250 
of the 404 schools referred to in mv Report for 1905 
were transferred to Belfast (2) and Ballymena Circuits 
in 1906, while about 200 others were transferred at 
the same time to Belfast (1) Circuit, which has been 
under my charge as Senior Inspector. The teachers, 
therefore, have been making a comparison between two 
sets of schools that are largely different, and any con- 
clusions based upon the assumption t-hat the two 
groups of schools were identical must necessarily be 
unreliable, if not actually misleading. The proper 
would be to take the 404 schools reported on in 
1.905, and compare the marks they received in that year 
with those obtained in the year 1907-8. 

I myself have gone the length of ascertaining these 
particulars for the 147 schools which were under my 
charge for the year 1905. I could not, without very 
«rave trouble and loss of time, obtain corresponding 


Question of Raising Marks by Junior Inspectors. 

Mr. Keith has been associated with me since this 
circuit was reconstituted in 1906. In that period, 
marks given by me were raised, in some subsequent 
year, in 31 cases and lowered in 15. Mr. Lavelle has 
not been long in the circuit, but he has lowered my 
marks in 3 schools, and raised them in 3 others. A 
junior inspector who was doing temporary duty in the 
circuit raised my marks in 4 cases without lowering 
any. These facts speak for themselves as to whether 
the senior inspector’s colleagues are afraid to raise the 
marks given by him. In order that my own views 
might be clearly understood, I told my colleagues more 
than once that on no account were they to be influenced 
by the. marks I had given, but that they were to go 
on their own judgment of the schools. It is proper, 
of course, that the senior inspector’s standard should, 
as far as practicable, be the standard for the circuit. 


The Case of Mr. F. Hull, ex-Teacher of Market 
Square National School, Lisburn. 

Mr. M’Cluggage (pp. 15, 24) makes the very serious 
charge that the worrying and harassing of inspectors 
led to the self-destruction of Mr. Hull. He states 
(p. 15) : — “ I remember him saying to me, one evening 
after the visit of an inspector, that the whole day 
seemed to have been spent in looking for faults where 
he conscientiously believed there were none”; and 
again (p. 24) — " Mr. Hull told me one evening, after 
the visit of an inspector, that it was more than any 
human being could stand, the amount of worry and 
harassing he had been subjected to that day.” I saw 
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Mr. M‘ Cluggago on the 3rd insfc., and asked him who 
w r as the inspector referred to. He replied that he 
believed it was I. 

I most emphatically repudiate this charge of per- 
secution. It is not my disposition to harass any 
teacher, but that I could have singled out Mr. Hull for 
attack is, to my mind, unthinkable. To the best of 
my re collection, an unkind word or an unkind look 
never pased between us. I formed a high opinion of 
Mr. Hull, both as a teacher and as a man. He was a 
most conscientious teacher, always ready to adopt any 
suggestion that he believed to be in the interests of 
the school. He respected himself, and showed the 
greatest respect for the Inspectors. His sister, who is 
still assistant in the school, and Mrs. Hull, freely 
state that lie was extremely sensitive, and that he 
allowed matters to worry him which would cause little 
concern to persons of robust constitution. 

I held the annual inspection of the school on the 
17th and 18t-h October, 1907, and lowered the mark of 
the school to “good.” The following is the minute 
referring to this inspection : — 

“ The answering in arithmetic was disappointing, 
especially in 5th and 6th standards, and explanation 
was moderate, but otherwise the pupils acquitted 
themselves very successfully, while the tone of the 
school was highly satisfactory. The want of classroom 
accommodation is keenly felt, and there are not 
adequate facilities for the teaching of kindergarten.” 
At the same time I gave Mr. Hull “very good” for his 
personal mark. There was no reason why he should 
have taken my report so much to heart; and there 
was no question of increment or promotion in his case, 
as he had reached his maximum salary. 

I should say that I visited the school again on the 
29th May, 1908, and tested the arithmetic of the 
higher standards, when the results substantially con- 
firmed the impression I had previously formed of this 
subject. Mr. Hull himself acknowledged that the 
arithmetic was weak, so that it is very strange that he 
could have told Mr. M'Cluggage that the inspector had 
been “ looking for faults where he conscientiously 
believed there were none-” 

In my note book I have noted that analysis was 
poor in 7th standard, that composition was set down 
for only one day in the week in 4th standard, and that 
there was a frequent ejaculation of “hush” by some 
members of the staff. That I made no reference to 
these and a few other minor defects in my report shows 
that I tried to avoid accentuating the weak points of 
the school. I was as considerate as I could be with 
Mr. Hull consistently with doing my duty. I know he 
felt keenly that his mark should have been reduced, 
but I cannot be held responsible for whatever worry 
this may have caused him. It was a pain to me that 
I could not see my way to give the school a higher 
mark. 

On the 3rd instant I saw Mr. Hull’s sister, who is 
an assistant in Market Square National School. She 
told me that she never heard Mr. Hull make any com- 
plaint about me, though she says he greatly worried 
himself over the reduction of the. mark of the school. 
The manager also says that he never heard any of the 
teachers make a complaint about me, but he knows 
that Mr. Hull felt very much at the reduction of the 
school mark. Mrs. Hull, whom I saw on the 3rd inst. 
says that Mr. Hull was greatly worried because the 
mark of the school was lowered and was not- sub- 
sequently raised, and also because of the amount of 
work he had to do. She instances that as a con- 
sequence of some suggestion made by Mr. Keith or 
myself about composition, Mr. Hull brought the 
compositions home to mark them. But it was entirely 
a, matter for Mr. Hull himself whether he was to mark 
them in the school or at home. Mrs. Hull, however, 
does not say that Mr. Keith or I exceeded our duty, or 
that we went out of our way to worry and hai»ss Mr. 
Hull, as- suggested by Mr. M'Cluggage. Dr. 
Mulholland, of Great Victoria Street, Belfast, who was 
Mr. Hull’s medical adviser, tells me Mr. Hull did not 
complain - of being worried by inspectors, hut he also 
authorises me to say that this worry was greatly 
accentuated by an incident which I am now going to 
relate. 

In the summer of 1909, that is nearly two years after 
the date of my General Report on the Market Square 
School, Mr. Hull was charged with ill-treating a boy in 
the school. The father of the boy threatened Mr. Hull 


with legal proceedings. Mr. Hull at first determined 
to fight it out, but as time weut on he was so worried 
by the case that he told the manager it would kill him 
if it came into court. He decided eventually to com- 
promise the matter by a money payment. The facts 
of the case, however, got abroad, and Mr. Hull, who 
•was previously in feeble health, was now so broken 
down that he was obliged to go to a hydro in Scotland 
on the 1st October, 1909. Though Mr. M'Cluggage 
knew as much about this case as I do now, he made 
no reference to it in his statement. One of the most 
respectable residents of Lisburn told me that it was this 
case, and not worry from inspectors, that caused Mr. 
Hull’s mind to become unhinged. [There are people 
who believe that Mr. Hull is still alive.] There are 
worries connected with every office; and if, when we 
have worries, we are to put the blame on those placed 
in authority over us, official life would become unbear- 
able. 

If Mr. M'Cluggage wished to be fair to. the inspectors 
in question, he should have mentioned : — (1) that 
Mr. Hull, whom he knew very well, was a man of 
an exceedingly nervous temperament, who was disposed 
to worry himself over even trivial matters ; (2) that the 
trouble he got into in 1909 was muek more likely to 
prey upon his mind than his relationship with in- 
spectors. Though Mr. M'Cluggage knew all about this 
matter, he made no reference whatever to it until I 
interrogated him on the subject. Apparently he was 
resolved to put the worst complexion he could upon 
the case; and Mrs. Hull’s letter was obviously written 
at his instance. Anyone who reads his statement 
(pp. 15, 24) will, I think-, conclude that Mr. 
M'Cluggage wished to convey that Mr. Hull was 
hounded to death by the tyranny of inspectors. 

For protection against such methods and such charges 
I now place myself unreservedly in the hands of the 
Commissioners. 


St. James's National School, Belfast.— T eacher, 
Mr. J. E. Larmour. 

Mr. Larmour ignored the wishes of the Commis- 
sioners and the suggestions of inspectors. Again and 
again his attention was directed to irregularities and 
defects which he made no effort to avoid or remedy. 
Some of these matters were referred to as often as four 
or five times : — Neglect to record time of arrival or 
departure before 4th November, 1909; irregular time 
table arrangements; neglect of monitors' criticism 
lessons ; failure to make adequate preparation for work ; 
neglect to teach drill in second and higher standards 
or to introduce elementary science, to see that writing 
and drawing of infants was done on paper; undue 
retention of pupils in infants’ class. Defective 
organisation was not remedied, written exercises were 
carelessly executed and carlessly marked, or not marked 
at all. The teaching of algebra and geometry was only 
a make-believo, as shown by the very unsatisfactory 
answering in these branches. Mr. Larmour made no 
effort to brighten the rooms with pictures or plants. 
This matter was referred to by five different inspectors. 
While most teachers in town and country have tried to 
make th© school-rooms attractive, Mr. Larmour did 
nothing in this way. Now that I have all the facts o! 
the case before me, I am satisfied that in giving Mr. 
Larmour the personal mark “fair” I erred on the side 
of leniency. 

When the teachers’ deputation appeared before the 
Resident Commissioner, Mr. Larmour said that he did 
not mind so much the reduction of the school mark to 
“fair” as the fact that I made no reference to the ton© 
and discipline. But when pupils are allowed to write 
careless exercises, when such exercises are carelessly 
marked or not marked at all, when there was a pre- 
tence made of teaching them algebra and geometry, ana 
when the pupils’ eyes were allowed to rest on walls and 
window-sills which repelled by their bareness, the 
atmosphere of the school was such that I could hardly 
commend its tone. 

Kindergarten, elementary science, and cookery are 
not taught, nor was drill taught above first standard. 

The school is attended by a respectable class of 
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Star of the Sea Boys’ National School, Belfast. 

Teacher — Mr. Turley. 

On four different occasions the teacher's attention 
•was drawn to the necessity of making adequate pre- 
paration for work. 

Mr. Cole noted on 19th November, 1908, that the 
organisation was seriously defective, nearly half the 
school (120 out of 258 on rolls) being taught by an 
assistant and a monitor, though there were four other 
teachers in the school. Four years previously I drew 
attention to a similar defect. 

These facts alone would justify the reduction of the 
mark of the school from " very good ” to “ good,” 
apart altogether from the other defects referred to by 
Mr. Cole in his General Report (18th and 19th 
November, 1908). Mr. Lavelle’s Report (30th 
November, 1909) shows that the mark “ very good ” 
was not merited. 


Nicholson Memorial National School, Lisburn. 

Teacher — Mb. M'Cluggage. 

It was exceedingly difficult, if not actually impos- 
sible, to get Mr. M'Cluggnge to comply with the 
Rules and Regulations of the Commissioners or to 
carry out the suggestions of the Board's officers. 
Though the school was equipped for the teaching of 
elementary science about nine years ago, he declined 
to teach this subject despite numerous suggestions made 
by Messrs. Heller and Ingold and the local inspectors. 
His ostensible reason for not teaching it was that the 
press accommodation was insufficient; but with the 
same press accommodation and an increased or supple- 
mented equipment, elementary science has been taught 
by Mr. M'Cluggage's successor. On four different 
occasions attention was drawn to the fact that the 
time table was not suspended. Again and again atten- 
tion was directed to omissions or irregularities in the 
records of attendance. Errors in written exercises 
were not dealt with as suggested, organisation was de- 
fective (vide G.R., 22nd March, 1910), and the gene- 
ral condition of the school was not such as would 
warrant the inspectors in describing it as “ very good." 

Mr. M‘Cluggage asks (pp. 19 and 20) : — “ In case 
the Intermediate Programme is being taught in the 
seventh and eighth standards, and in the case of a 
school where that Programme has been in force for a 
number of years, is it permissible for the inspector to 
give the school a lower mark than would otherwise be 
given, on the assumption that the Alternative Pro- 
gramme had not been submitted to the inspector be- 
fore?” Mr. M'Cluggage omits to mention that what 
I took exception to was his preparing sixth standard 
pupils for the Intermediate Examinations. He had no 
more authority for doing that than he had for prepar- 
ing third and fourth standards in the map of the 
world, or of Europe as forming part of the world, 
which he admits having done (p. 15). 

Mr. M'Cluggage says (p. 24): — “I know that Mr. 
Kelly’s manner of addressing me was very harassing 
when he was in my school.” I question whether I 
ever treated a teacher with greater indulgence than I 
treated Mr. M'Cluggage. It I have anything to re- 
proach myself with it is that I dealt too leniently with 
him. About a year ago, at the close of an inquiry in 
which Mr. M'Cluggage. was involved, he went out of 
his way, in the presence of the manager and Miss 
Bourke (inspector), to compliment me on the fairness 
with which I had conducted the inquiry. That was 
the spirit that actuated me in my official relationship 
with Mr. M'Cluggage. He was dissatisfied with the 
result of that inquiry, and wanted to have- the ease re- 
opened. This may, perhaps, have altered his view of 
my fairness. I attach a letter from the manager of 
Nicholson Memorial National School, which has some 
bearing on the charge of “ harassing ” made against 
me by Mr. M'Cluggage. 

I may mention that about two years ago Mr. 
M'Cluggage spent about two hours heckling and brow- 
beating me in my own house, because I did not give 
him a better report, and he afterwards wrote me a 
most impertinent letter on the same subject. It is 
probable that I should have reported him for his inso- 
lence, but the fact that I did not do so goes to show 
that I treated him with excessive indulgence. 

P. J. Kelly. 


Christ Church Rectory, 
Lisburn, March 3rd, 1911. 

I have the greatest possible pleasure in saying a 
word with regard to Mr. Kelly and Mr. Keith’s’ bear- 
ing towards my teachers whenever they come to my 
school. Their bearing has always been such as became 
their position as inspectors. 

They both, to my mind, acted in such a manner as 
to find out what the scholars really knew and in so 
doing when they came in contact with the teachers 
their attitude was always one of kindliness and tact; 
perfect fairness seemed to me to mark their characters 
and conduct. 

In fact, I have never worked with two men who 
so fully came up to what my standard has been. They 
never try to dominate or harass either scholars or 
teachers, but to show both their duty. 

Both Mr. Kelly and Mr. Keith are men who, to my 
mind, have a high sense of duty and have done their 
best in the services of the Board to carry this sense of 
duty to effect. 

(Signed), Pi. Usshep. Greer, M.A., 
Manager, Nicholson Memorial School, Lisburn. 
Also of Blares National School, Lisburn. 


(3.) — Observations of Mr. Keith, Inspector of National 
Schools. 

Belfast, 6th March, 1911. 

Gentlemen, 

As requested by your letter of the 1st inst., I beg to 
supply the following observations : — 

I have furnished my Senior Inspector with particu- 
lars as to the alleged great discrepancy between the 
marks obtained by schools in 1905 and in 1907-8 re- 
spectively. I have also provided him with statistics 
in reference to the statement made by more than one 
member of the deputation that Junior Inspectors sel- 
dom raise the marks assigned by Senior Inspectors to 
schools. I understand that Mr. Kelly is to report 
fully upon these matters along with others, and I do 
not propose to deal with them here. 

I should, however, like to make some remarks upon 
the statements made by Mr. McCluggage as to : — 

(a.) Entries in Observation Book. — Mr. McCluggage 
refers to Inspectors making observations of a mislead- 
ing character in his Observation Book, and instances 
the case where ‘ ‘ it was stated that the third class were 
learning the Geography of Europe." Fortunately, as 
I was the writer of the noting referred to, I am able 
to meet Mr. McCluggage from the notings I have 
made, nob only in the Observation Book, but also in 
my own note book on the 30th October, 1907. But 
even if I had no such arguments to fall back on, it 
would be sufficient to direct your attention to Mr. 
McCluggage 's own words : — “ The map of Europe was 
put up in front of the class.” The observation, how- 
ever, made in the Observation Book reads thus : — 

“ Instruction in Geography should follow the Pro- 
gramme. Standard III. are at Europe, of which stan- 
dard VII. know little. Fifth have only an indifferent 
acquaintance with Ireland.” In my note book I 
wrote — “ Standard III. at countries of Europe and 
chief towns.” On the whole, I consider my observa- 
tion a suitable and necessary one, pointing out as it 
did how opposed to the spirit of the Programme the 
method of teaching Geography in this school was at 
the time. I may add that on that occasion I found 
Sixth Standard in possession of little knowledge of Ire- 
land also. 

(b) General worry and irritation alleged to have been 
experienced by Teachers. — In referring to this, I fancy 
Mr. McCluggage - includes himself, as he definitely 
states — “ all the Memorialists.” In reply, I think the 
letter dated 20th April, 1910, which I received from 
him, when he was about to leave the ’Nicholson 
Memorial School, and which I have attached to my 
observations for your perusal, should be a sufficient 
refutation, as far as I am concerned. In this letter, 
on page 2, he says (whether he meant it — he knows 
best himself) — “ May I now say to you that I have 
always appreciated your gentlemanly and courteous 
attitude towards me, as my Inspector; and more 
especially under the circumstances, at your last in- 
spection. Personally, I shall always have the greatest 
possible respect and the most kindly feelings towards 
you.” 
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In all my dealings with him I endeavoured to keep 
m y place, and not allow myself to be drawn into dis- 
cussions. Mr. M‘ Cluggage seemed to me to be a man 
of great ability, but at the same time to be erratic. 
That on the 6th September, 1906, the date of my first 
visit to the school, he had not introduced the criticism 
lesson for monitors, which the circular of January, 
1904, provided for, did not evince a desire on his part 
to fall in with the wishes of the Commissioners. I have 
no doubt that steady attention on his part would 
have raised the school to a high pitch of efficiency. He 
seemed also to be slow to adopt suggestions. 

I do not wish to be tedious, but it seems only fair 
when the honesty and behaviour of my colleagues and 
myself are impugned, to 'give, assistance to the Com- 
missioners in forming an opinion as to the value of 
the statements made against us. I have already dealt 
with Mr. McCluggage’s reference to Geography. I 
recall another instance in which I found him at fault, 
and it affords an example of the need for making notes 
when inspecting schools taught by men of this type. 
On the 7th February, 1908, when I visited the school 
to examine monitors in practice of teaching, Mr. 
McCluggage directed my attention to his version of a 
question I had given his Fifth Standard at the general 
inspection of the 29th October, 1907. He said I had 
then asked them to reduce a number of feet to either 
miles or furlongs, which he thought was too difficult 
for Fifth at that time of the year, as it required more 
than “two steps.” Here again, I was fortunate to 
have made a note on the matter, and turning it up, 


The only other point to which I desire to refer is the 
alleged unfair testing of pupils by examining them 
beyond the work they have done. I wish to emphati- 
cally deny that I have so acted. I usually ask what 
has been done when putting questions to children. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

J Keith. 

The Secretaries 


Nicholson Memorial School, 

Lisborn, 20ifc April, 1910. 

Dear Sir, 

I have been appointed to Upper Falls Schools, and 
it is probable that I shall take up duty there on the 
1st May. I have not yet sent in my formal resignation, 
as I received a notice of dismissal from the manager 
on All Fool’s Day. But I think it right to let you 
know in any case that there is almost a certainty of 
my leaving at the time I mention. 

I do not wish to present the classes for fees in 
Mathematics this year. 

May I now say to you that I have always appreciated 
your gentlemanly and courtesy attitude towards me 
as my Inspector; and more especially, under the cir- 
cumstances, at your last inspection. 

Personally, I shall always have the greatest respect, 
and the most kindly feelings towards you. 


I showed him that the question was to reduce feet 
merely to perches, that only two steps were thus in- 
volved, and that as so given it was a question suitable 
for Standard IV. at or near the end of their school 
year. Of course, Mr. McCluggage had to admit his 
error, but he could not remember, as I did, his state- 
ment to me on the 29th October, 1907, that he was 
ashamed of his Fifth Standard Arithmetic. I may add 
that on that occasion I reduced the school from “ ex- 
cellent ” to “ good,” and I have never heard that the 
award was questioned at any time. 

(c.) The case of Mr. Hull, formerly Principal Teacher 
of Market Square, N.S., Lisburn. — I understand that 
Mr. Kelly is dealing at length with Mr. McCluggage’s 
attack, hut as I am one of the two inspectors who 
visited this school during the past four years, I should 
like to say that my relations with Mr. Hull and his 
staff were always of a friendly character. He was a 
man for whom I had more than an average respect. 
In November, 1908, when I pointed out the defects I 
had noticed, lie quite agreed with me that they existed. 

I did not raise the mark given the previous year by 
Mr. Kelly, but I gave Mr. Hull himself “ very good,” 
and in the Minute I wrote — “ "Writing deserves special 
commendation.” I saw Mr. Hull on three occasions 
only during the year 1909 — (1) in January, when I 
called in reference to cookery, and had an interview 
with the manager of the school; (2) in February, when 
I visited for a few minutes to obtain some information 
as to averages to enter in my report upon the applica- 
tion for a grant to erect a new school to supersede 
Railway Street; and (8) in September, when I had a 
conversation with Mr. Hull in regard to the referees 
to be entered upon the new agreements. He seemed 
to be of a nervous temperament, and I think would 
probably have worried about trifles. I understand that 
as Secretary of the local golf club he gave himself no 
rest. When inspecting the school in December, 1909, 
in Mr. Hull's absence, I wrote in the Observation 
Book — •“ I am sorry to hear that the able Principal 
Teacher is seriously ill. His services are much 
missed ”; and in my report I made a similar remark 
adding — ‘ ‘ The general condition of the school is other- 
wise decidedly good and there is evidence of sound 
teaching and of improvement in the subjects in which 
weakness was exhibited last year.” I believe that con- 
trary to the advice of his Mends and his medical ad- 
viser, he returned to work on 4th January, 1910, after 
about three months’ absence, sent away the substitute, 
and proceeded to teach as usual. He attended up to 
the 21st January, 1910, and that night was seen in a 
cross-Channel boat to Scotland. The following Wed- 
nesday the manager called to ask for my advice in the 
contingency. I must say I never heard the rumour 
which Mr. McCluggage has given voice to attributing 
Mr. Hull’s illness to Inspectors visiting his school. I 
did, however, hear at the end of December, 1909, that 
Mr. Hull had been much worried as a result of a 
liushed-up case of ill-treatment by him of a pupil of 
the school. 


Believe me, 

Very sincerely yours, 

T. R. McCluggage. 

J. Keith, Esq., 

Inspector of Schools, Belfast 


(4.) — Observations of Mr. MacMillan, Inspector of 
National Schools. 

Belfast, llt/i March , 1911. 

Gentlemen , 

In accordance with the instructions contained in 
your letter of the 1st inst. , I wish to offer some obser- 
vations on the statements made by some teachers of 
the Belfast circuits at their interview with the Resi- 
dent Commissioners on the 6th ult. 

It is difficult to deal with these statements inas- 
much as they deal almost entirely with generalities and 
statistics, which latter may be used— it has been said 
— to prove anything. 

As for my own inspections, I believe that my stan- 
dard has altered little or nothing for the past seven 
or eight years, and that, if it has changed at all, it 
lias slightly fallen since I came to the Co. Down in 
1907. During my stay of nearly eight years in the 
Co. Mayo there were few complaints made against 
my reports on schools; very seldom was a re-inspection 
asked for since 1901, and in no case was one granted. 

I have only eight Belfast schools (including New- 
townbreda, which is just outside the borough boundary) 
these all get “ good ” or “ very good" reports, one 
having got “ excellent ” for the past two years. Taking 
my district generally, however, I do not consider that 
the proficiency is quite as high as I found it in Mayo. 

When inspecting a school, I observe the organisation 
and methods adopted, carefully examine the written 
work, take note of the amount of work got through 
since the school year began, and the number of pupils 
promoted at end of last school year, and I always test 
the proficiency to some extent. I then give the school 
the mark that I think it deserves, after taking into 
account any adverse circumstances; and I have never 
regarded it as my duty merely to follow the report 
given by my predecessor, whether a senior inspector or 
not. 

And I am conscious of having been the opposite of 
severe upon the teachers. As the- minutes in my re- 
ports of general inspections will show, I have re- 
peatedly given a school a mark which I could scarcely 
justify, so anxious have I been to give the teachers 
the benefit of any doubt. A teacher often tells me that 
it is his increment year, and that he has worked very 
hard for a favourable report. An inspector should not, 
of course, allow this consideration to affect his judg- 
ment, but being only human, he desires to avoid, if 
possible, stopping the teacher’s increment, and prefers 
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rather to err ou the side of being sympathetic. Such 
a case was Ballygally, the first school I inspected after 
I came to Circuit 8: the school has never got “ good ” 
since, and has not pretensions to the title, yet the 
teacher complains. 

With regard to the 50 schools in Circuit 8B which 
have complained, 14 are very moderate schools: 6 of 
these have only got “ fair " since before Mr. Dewar 
or I examined them: 6 others have got " middling ' 
reports at least once, and mostly at least twice, within 
the last five vears. Of the other 48. 0 were not first 
reduced bv me. though I generally confirmed the re- 
duction : il I lowered one step and afterwards raised 
again. Of the remaining 23, 7 were reduced at my 
last- inspection, and many, if not all, of these are likely 
to he raised again very soon, two, indeed, have been 
raised already. There remain 16 schools (out of the 
50) which I have lowered and which have- remained so 
for at least- two years. 

I would here point out that there is a numerous 
class of schools which naturally fluctuate, and which 
attain their higher mark with difficulty. A change of 
teacher or the illness of a teacher has frequently a 
marked effect on the proficiency, especially in the case 
of small or moderate sized schools. 16 or 17 of the 
50 schools referred to have been affected in this man- 
ner. In other cases a slackness on the part of t-he staff, 
faulty organisation or a faulty division of work, cause 
a lowering of the proficiency and of the mark of the 
school, perhaps, for one year only. The proofs of such 
slackness are often evident at a glance. 

I wish also to point out that- I leave full notings in 
the observation book of the proficiency, of the defects 
I have noted, &c. The minute issued from the Educa- 
tion Office, moreover, generally reaches the school in 
about a month after the inspection, so that managers 
and teachers have an early opportunity of making ob- 
jection to anything they may consider unfair, or of 
asking for a re-inspection. 

The ease of Ravenscroft National School, taught by 
Mr. Boyd, one of the deputation, calls for some re- 
marks. In 1907 and 1909 I gave it “ very good,” and 
in 1908 and 1910 only “ good." 

In April, 1908, 1 found serious defeetst. There were 
225 on rolls in the infant class out of a total of 671 
for the whole school, yet this third of the school got 
the services of only two of the twelve assistants. 

Tablets were still used for teaching reading, and both 
in February and April 1908, I found infants allowed to 
write with short blunt pencils. 

On 18th February, 1908, 1 found Mr. Hamilton at the 
arithmetic lesson merely examining his class (Standard 
TV. boys); in April I examined these boys in arithmetic 
and found them bad. I then examined third boys, 
third girls, fifth boys aud fifth girls, all taught by 
different teachers, in arithmetic; they were all but 
middling. At reading lesson to fifth standard sufficient 
reading of pattern passages was not done. The 
written exercise of both fifths (boys and girls) were 
not checked with care, errors were not corrected by 
the pupils, and the penmanship was often very in- 
different. Several of the teachers had. at both 
February and April visits, little or uo evidence of pre- 
paration for work. Teachers were not always properly 
employed : e.g., one teacher sat aud marked exercises 
while her class was singing with another teacher. 

I considered that under these circumstances I could 
not give the school “ very good,” though I gave 
seven of the twelve assistants ‘‘very good,” and 
reported the proficiency in tbe several branches of the 
Programme as largely “very good.” 

In March, 1910 I again lowered the mark of the 
school to good, largely 0 u account of the unsatis- 
factory condition of the infaut division— 179 infants 
were again left to two teachers, while some teachers 
upstairs were not- fully employed, or at least profitably 
employed ; senior pupils were frequently engaged iii 
teaching the infants— even at object lessons— aud the 
mtants were in all respects backward. 

Moreover the head line copy books of first standard 
weie not above fair, aud their work for the half hour 
was quite inadequate. Headline copy books of third 
and fourth standards showed much carelessness aud in- 
tenor work imitation of the headline being often con- 
spicuously absent. Two teachers were with Standard 
IV. at composition; they both went through desks 
marking errors, but there was uo class 8 of in! 

nS mUC u 7 aSte J 0f time ‘ Standard V. 

pupils n eie very backward at the map of Ireland 
and not at all good at grammar. Standards VI. and 


VII. did not show intelligence at arithmetic when set 
to work a simple problem, though good at the ordinary 
routine work There was a considerable amount of 
quite inaudible speaking and reading. 

Mr. Boyd gives, on page 8 of the Report, a catalogue 
of liis duties, but it is not- convincing. He does not, 
as I have shown, take sufficient paius to see that the 
assistants are employed, aud the pupils taught, in the 
most effective manner possible. I pointed out to him 
that it was his duty to see that the assistants corrected 
the written work properly and made due preparation 
for work, yet in both of these matter I found grave 
cause for dissatisfaction. Training candidate monitors 
specially is no part of his duty, while the special 
instruction of monitors is to be done outside school 
hours, and Mr. Boyd is paid extra for this duty. The 
assistants are very seldom absent, aud in a" school 
where good order aud discipline have become traditional 
— for which Mr. Boyd deserves every credit — misunder- 
standings between teachers and pupils must be very 
rare: I know I never saw any sign of anything of the 
kind, aud I have been very many times in the school. 
Parents generally call, I believe, before ten o'clock, 
the rolls are marked outside the four hours’ period; 
aud the striking off, etc., of pupils is to be done ou 
Saturday, according to the printed instructions; so that, 

I repeat, I see no reason why Mr. Boyd should not 
be responsible for a definite, if limited, portion of the 
school work. 

I understand that in England, no matter how large 
the school, the head teacher must take some definite 
portion of the teaching. With reference to the measure- 
ment of the rooms at Ravenscroft, mentioned by Mr. 
Boyd, I found, by the entries in the Daily Report 
Book, that uo deduction had been made of two porches 
and a large staircase inside certain rooms. There 
were also two passages, inside rooms, fitted with hat 
pins. I pointed out that the space occupied by the 
porches and staircase must, according to Rule 185, be 
deducted from the area of the rooms in calculating 
the number of pupils that might be enrolled; at the 
earnest request of Mr. Boyd I did not then deduct 
the passages, as he explained that pupils sometimes 
stood in them when the adjoining gallery was full. 
Afterwards, as I had never seen pupils thus under 
instruction in these passages, as they could profitably 
occupy some little or none- of the space included in 
the passage, and as the school was very much over- 
crowded, I pointed out that these passages came under 
the terms of Rule 185. 

Mr. Boyd refers, on page 9, to his geometry class; 
his complaint with regard to it was fully dealt with 
in 1908. I have no grounds for supposing Mr. Boyd 
to be a brilliant mathematician, but he ought to be 
able to do the first 26 proposition of the First Book of 
Euclid. Yet he states that “we have recently had 
some exercises given to first year pupils put- in such 
a way that- I cannot solve them myself.” This is on 
a par with his complaint the same year about the 
algebra questions I set; he quoted one question the 
pupils were to do, which involved an impossibility, 
hut- I had never set the question as he reported it. 
This I proved to himself and the manager by showing 
them all pupils’ exercises in algebra. 

In the case of geometry, I certainly do test the 
pupils to see if they understand at least tolerably what 
they are doing, and have not merely learnt off the 
propositions by rote I did ask one pupil who had 
proved the 17t-h proposition of Book I. to prove the 
same proposition without producing a side; Mr. Boyd 
complained bitterly of this, and I have always con- 
sidered his conduct on this point as extremely disin- 
genuous, to put it mildly. 

The pupil in question was his own daughter, whose 
mathematical attainments he had that day been prais- 
ing to me, and it was merely as a compliment to her 
and to his teaching that I gave her the exercise, which 
she solved with little or no hesitation. Some months 
afterwards she took a scholarship at the Victoria Col- 
lege, Belfast. 

But the geometry class on the w’hole could not have 
been expected to do well, as they were still at the 
seventh proposition on the 18th February, and had but 
one lesson in the week. They would scarcely be able, 
at any rate, to get over the course once before 30th 
June, and that would be a very insufficient prepara- 
tion. 

There is only one other point in the report to which 
I consider it necessary to refer. On pages 17 and 18 
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Mr. Thomson states that- 1 went into a school in Bally- 
nahinch and dogmatically ordered the teacher about 
as if he had no rights and no mind. 

He declares that I kept the children, referred to a few 
lines lower down as infant children, sitting for hours. 
In the first place, io is absolutely untrue t-o say that, 
anywhere or at any time, I have kept infant children 
sitting for hours, without letting them out. In fact, 
as the Observation Books would show, I have fre- 
quently had to suggest that infants should get out for 
a short interval about eleven o’clock. 

The only occurrence I can recall as anything similar 
to wliat Mr. Thomson mentions was at Margheradroll 
-National School on 13th October, 1910, and if this is 
the case, it affords a good example of the misrepresen- 
tation common in these complaints. I went into the 
school at 10.10 to report on the teaching of a junior 
assistant mistress, and I wished to get away as soon 
as possible, as I had to hold the general inspection of 
another school that day. After hearing the junior 
assistant mistress for some time, I desired her to give 
a short lesson, about eleven o’clock. The master 
ordered the infants into the playground, but I said I 
wished them to remain, as the junior assistant mis- 
tress was going to give them a lesson. He did make 
some remark to me about hardship, or he may have 
said “ cruelty,” of keeping them in, but as I knew the 
lesson would not last long, I felt no uneasiness on the 
point. The lesson was over in fifteen minutes, or 
twenty at most, as the candidate then did a short paper 
for me on kindergarten, and I left the school at 11.40 
After 11.15 or 11.20 the master could do with the 
children whatever he pleased, so that the statement 
that I kept them sitting for hours is absolutely without 
foundation. 


I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


To the Secretaries. 


W. MacMillan. 


OBSERVATIONS OP MR. HONAN, Junior Inspector 
of National Schools. 

2 Glanmore Park, Belfast, 

11th March, 1911. 

Gentlemen, 

In reply to your communication of 1st inst. , I beg to 
forward my observations re the statements made by 
members of the Deputation of the Belfast Teachers’ 
Association. 

In doing so, I beg to state that those observations do 
not apply to very large number of teachers who have 
always done good work, and whose schools were always, 
and are, highly marked. 

They do not rank amongst the disaffected. 

I return enclosures, as directed. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient, servant, 


The answering was : — 

First Year, 34 correct out of 75 =45 per cent. 

Second Year, 14£ correct out of 35 =41 per cent, 
adding 20 per cent, to the answering. 

First year got credit for 34 plus 

34 -r 5 . . . . '=41 correct, or 

54.7 per cent. 

Second Year got credit for 141, 

plus 14£-r5 . . '-=174 correct, or 

50 per cent. 

I never said I would add 20 per cent, to the 
percentage of answering. 

As the highest percentage for which I could give 
credit was only 55 for First Year, and barely 50 for 
Second Year, I recommended half fees. 

When payment was made I received a letter 
(attached) from Mr. Todd. I replied to him at once, 
and pointed out that — 

1. The only ground on which he hesitated to 

present his pupils was that they were in- 
differently prepared. 

2. That, as he knew, I picked out- the easiest 

questions. 

3. That I added 20 per cent, to the answering, 

and that- it was only by stretching every 
point in his favour I was able to recommend 
half fee 

At the same time I gave him the calculation I give 
above. I visited Mr. Todd's school (for E.O. .34) soon 
after. Mr. Todd mentioned that he had written to 
me, and that he was told full fees were paid for 50 
per cent. I said he was misinformed, and the matter 
ended. 

If Mr. Todd believed he had a grievance he would 
very soon have appealed to the Board. He states — 

' ' The Inspector could not have been brought to admit 
his fault.” 

Well, I now admit my fault. It was over-leniency 
in selecting the easiest questions, and practically sub- 
mitting them to Mi-. Todd-, whose notions of honour 
and candour are brought to light by the garbled and 
misleading version he gives. 

I never said I would add twenty to the percentage 
obtained by the pupils. 

2. Again, on page 3 of Report of Discussion, Mr. 
Todd says: — ‘‘An Inspector after an examination 
lasting three days gave the mark as ‘ Excellent,’ but 
when some time later he again visited after the 
inspection of his senior, he followed hi9 senior’s example 
and only gave " Good." 

In December, 1902, I was for a few weeks on 
temporary duty in Belfast during the illness of the 
late Dr. Moran, and I inspected Mr. Todd's school. 

At that time the mark next to “ Excellent ” was 
“ Good." W 7 & had only emerged from the gloom of 
the Results system, and leniency was the order of the 
day. As I considered the progress shown was better 
than “ Good,” I assigned the mark " Excellent a 
mark it had already received from the Inspector in 


The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 

Mr. Todd .— There are- two references to me in Mr. 
Todd's statement — (1) with reference to his examina- 
tion in Mathematics, and (2) with reference to the mark 
given to his school. 

With regard to (1) I beg to say that I visited Mr. 
Todd’s school on the 3rd May, 1910, to inquire into the 
complaint of a parent who refused to pay school fees. 

As I had been examining Mathematics for three weeks 
previous to this date, I asked Mr. Todd about his class. 
He said he did not care to present them , as they were 
not well prepared; and gave as a reason the worry he 
had, over the investigation of charges brought against 
his manager, by Mr. Elliott, President of the Protestant 
Teachers’ Association. 

I said if you have taught the class, why not present 
them, and that I would add 20 per cent, to the 
answering to compensate for the two months that were 
unexpired. He then said he would present them, and 
sat beside me while ”1 selected the easiest questions from 
a number I had prepared. I showed tlip questions to 
Mr. Todd, who made no objection to any of them. 
Algebra and Arithmetic was the branch, and 15 pupils 
were present for first year, and seven for second year. 
Each set got five questions. 


My next question was in November, 1909. Seven, 
years had elapsed since my previous inspection. (This 
interval Mr. Todd describes as some time later). The 
conditions of inspection, meanwhile, had altered. The 
Programme had been changed for 5 or 6 years, and was 
no longer in a transition stage. Elaborate Notes, 
prepared by the Board, suggesting intelligent method 
of work, had for years been in the hands of the 
teachers; and unless a chronic condition of suspended 
animation was to continue in the schools, it was time 
that merit and not leniency should form the basis of 
classification. 

I classed the school as “Good,” because in my 
opinion that was the mark it deserved. I was not 
then nor at. any time, ever led to give a mark I did 
not conscientiously approve of, simply because my 
senior had given toe same. It is six years, I think, 
since I reached my maximum salary, so that fear-of- 
my-increment " argument does not apply to me. I 
taught a National school for eight years, and have 
been twenty -four years on toe Inspection Staff, so that 
apart from moderate intelligence, experience should fit 
me for something better than an “ Echo:’ 

Since I took charge of my present section I, or a 
Junior Inspector acting for me-, raised toe mark in 
the ease of twelve schools. In each of these eases 
ample evidence can be adduced that the work showed 
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an improvement on the standard previously recorded — 
the raising of tho mark being the result of that 
improvement. . 

Mr. Todd alleges that the lady teachers are suffering 
in health from the oppression of the Inspectors. His 
statement is untrue. If any of them suffer from over- 
work, it is due to the action of Principal Teachers like 
Mr. Todd, who gives one lady teacher sole charge of 
100 pupils in attendance, or practically one-third of 
his whole school, while he and five others have charge 
of the remaining two-thirds. At my General Inspection 
in November, 1909, Mr. Todd’s share of the work 
consisted in teaching Sixth Standard — only thirteen 
being on the Roll. 

At my General Inspection in November, 1909, 298 
pupils were present. The infants, who were in sole 
charge of one teacher, formed practically one-third of 
the whole school, and were taught in a room 17 i by 
15 feet, giving accommodation for only 26. pupils. No 
effort had been made by Mr. Todd to introduce variety 
into the dreary and monotonous school-life of these 
poor children, which looks strange in view of Mr. 
Todd’s humanitarian pretensions. But these poor 
infants keep up a large staff of teachers, and the Board 
pays £25 a year Residual Grant for their instruction. 

Regarding the proficiency of Mr. Todd’s school, at 
my inspection (November, 1909), I made the following 
notings : — 

1. Arithmetic is weak in First, Fourth, Fifth, and 

Sixth Standards — (Sixth was Mr. Todd’s). 

2. All pupils should be trained to give complete 

answers. 

3. In Reading, every teacher should aim at 

securing clear and distinct enunciation. 

4. More time should be given to Composition, and 

teachers should have necessary previous 
preparation, by way of brief notes; and 
faulty forms of expression should be 
corrected; and Miss Glynn (Organiser of 
Needlework) noted : — 

(«) “ Sewing, ‘ Fair ’ to ‘ Good ’ and 
(It) Mr. Ingold, for Elementary Science, 
noted: — “ Work satisfactory.” 

I also noted that the closets were not properly used 
by the pupils. 

No inspector could conscientiously give this school 
a higher mark than “Good.” 

On 26th October, 1910, I again reported on the 
school — (an incidental visit for E.O. 34) and noted : — 

1. "Reading is capable of improvement in all 

standards I beard read, viz., III., V., and 
VI. More deliberation and clearness in 
utterance should be aimed at. 

2. "Facilities for infant training are yet 

inadequate — 103 infants present in charge 
of one teacher in a room 17£ feet by 15 feet. 

“The first two ‘Gifts’ might be intro- 
duced, and somo Brown Paper Drawing.” 
(335 pupils were present, so that one teacher 
had nearly one-third the whole school in her 
charge, and there were six teachers for the 
remaining two-thirds). 

3. On referring to my notes I also find that Sixth 

Standard taught by Mr. Todd knew nothing 
of “roots, prefixes, and affixes.” I also 
noted "Reading generally lacks expression 
and clearness in enunciation, and Arithmetic 
in First and Fifth Standards shows fair 
progress.” In fact, no brauch, but Pen- 
manship, and perhaps Drawing, could get a 
higher mark than “Good.” 
in this highly-staffed school two-thirds of 
the pupils are in the Junior Standards, and 
I hold that the quality of the work is not 
of such a character as to warrant the school 
being classed as “Very Good.” 

N.B.— Since I wrote above, I called in Mr. Todd’s 
school, and beg to direct attention to Report resultin'* 
from visit. 

M'- Thomson. — None of the statements made by 
Mr. Thomson have reference to me. but I be<* to refer 
to two of them, which I know to be false 

(!)• Speaking of the teacher of St. Judge’s N.S. 
(Mr. Cotter), he said—” He (Mr. Cotter) was in the 
doctors hand, &c., &e., his health was gone, and in 
the end his school was taken from him without a 
word of sympathy.” 


I was in St. Jude's school on the 3rd inst., Mr. 
Cotter was in charge, and looking quite strong. I 
complimented him on his appearance, when of his own 
accord he said that- he had not been well \some time 
ago. his nervous system being out of order as a result 
of influenza. 

(2). Again (on page 17, Report of Proceedings) he 
said — “ I will mention a matter that concerns him 
(Mr. Dewar). In August or September last — about six 
weeks after I had promoted the children, I received 
the papers to fill up for the next day.” 

Now, I was present in the school when the Returns 
arrived. The date was the 2nd November last — four 
months instead of six weeks after the children were. 
promoted — so difficult do they find it to speak the 
whole truth, even on trifling matters. 

Mr. Thomson on that occasion described the practice 
of sending out the Returns so early in the school 
year as “Humbug,” and said — “We will agitate to 
get our school year back,” and “No man could form a 
correct judgment of a school under the present 
system. 

I did not reply. I know Mr. Thomson well — his 
rude habit of contradicting at sharp angles, and his 
right to the last word on all occasions. 

“ Catholic ” v. “ Protestant ” Schools. — With 

reference to Hie attempt- to introduce Religion into 
their case, I observe that when the Resident Commis- 
sioner asked for information on the matter. Mr. Knight 
said — “Well, sir, as to that, only two Teachers of 
Catholic Schools signed the Memorial, that is all we 
know.” But when the matter was pressed, Mr. Knight 
know a good deal more, for he said — “We. found out 
by investigation that the ‘Catholic’ schools suffered as 
severely as the ‘Protestant’ schools.” 

It is remarkable that when Mr. Knight said — “That 
is all we know,” there were six other teachers present, 
who, with Mr. Knight, “ had found out by investiga- 
tion” that no grounds existed for the allegation, which 
was clearly implied, yet not one of them raised a voice 
to let in the light of truth on so ugly a charge — till it 
was dragged out of them. 

Now, in the section of which I have had charge for 
over a year, there are four Convent National Schools, 
and I reduced the mark on three of them. 

These three Convent schools whose mark I reduced 
had not been inspected for General Report by the 
present Senior Inspector (Mr. Dewar) since he took 
charge of the circuit. 

In my present section there are many one and two- 
teacher schools. When I took charge these schools 
were iu a more backward condition as regards organisa- 
tion than the schools in the South Galway section were 
in 1905. Iu fact, no attempt had been made to 
organise them on the lines recommended in the 
Board’s Programme. 

Suggestions were made by the Senior Inspector 
(Mr. Dewar) when he visited for General Inspection, 
but as lie did not inspect them the following year, no 
attempt was made to give effect to his suggestions, and 
the usual thing was to find a teacher giving instruction 
to two, and often to three, different standards in 
different subjects, or in different stages of the same 
subject. 

It is easy to imagine the character of this 
“instruction” — scrappy, disconnected, and devoid of 
intelligence. 

Although elaborate “Notes for Teachers" were 
prepared by the Board, and suggested schemes of 
organisation embodied in the programmes, the 
teachers made no effort whatever to give them effect, 
so deficient are they in initiative. If the Board's 
officials did nob see to it, the schools would never be 
organised: and when they do, then “ The Inspectors 
are our Masters,” “ We are slaves to the Inspectors.” 
An Inspector’s suggestion is a “complaint,” and "They 
are nhvays fault-finding,” and so on, till they con- 
struct an epic of woes — all due to the inspectors. 

In the large schools with three and more teachers 
mechanical work was too common. In the senior 
standards too much time being given to mere tran- 
scribing, dictation, and "head-line" writing, and too 
little to composition. History was taught merely as 
Reading, and geography was note work ; and often 
efforts were made to defeat the wishes of the Board on 
the question of introducing Cookery. Mr. Thomson 
said to me— “ We have beaten them on that point; no 
teacher will lose his increment for not teaching 
Cookery.” 
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It is a remarkable fact that the Deputation refused 
to join issue when challenged, and name twenty schools 
that had been unfairly marked down; they find it 
easier to deal in -vague generalities than to supply 
definite cases of injustice. 

Inspection or Examination . — In reply to the Resident 
Commissioner, who asked — “ Is that system of 
examination very general?” Mr. Larmour’s reply was — 

'• Yes, sir; it is the habit of the Inspectors, etc.” 

Mr. Larmour is not in my section, and so far as his 
statement applies to my section, I beg to say that it 
is untrue. 

I have not “examined" a school since the intro- 
duction of the present Programme except in the case 
of schools marked “ Middling ” or “ Bad,” and even 
in such cases I always listened to some lessons being 
taught. 

My invariable custom is to listen to the instruction, 
and put some questions on the lessons, to test the 
pupils’ ability in oral answering, as well as their 
intelligence and the extent of their knowledge. 

It will be found on reference to my Reports, that I 
refer to the intelligence of the instruction, which is 
the kernel of efficiency, and cannot be ascertained by 
a detailed examination of the pupils. 

I hold that there should be no "examinations” that 
would interfere with the routine work of the school 
and so prevent a true estimate of the character-training 
of the pupils, in habits of attention, order, industry, 
and self-reliance. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

P. J. Honan. 

The Secretaries, Education Office, 

Marlboro’ Street, Dublin. 


Ballymaoaiuiett Road National School, 
Belfast, October, 1910. 

Deak Mn. Honan, . 

The Manager has just been here, and handed me 
P.O. Order for fees for instruction in Mathematics, 
and I am astonished to find at only half-rate. 

Now, you will remember that I only consented to 
the early examination (two months before the bud of 
the year) when you said you would add a certain per- 
centage to the result on that account, and even 
mentioned 20 per cent. First Year had 45 per cent., 
and Second 50 per cent., without any addition, so I 
can only conclude that you forgot to add any per- 
centage, and hope you will be able to get the matter 
set right. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours truly, 

Chaiii.es H. Todd. 


(6.) OBSERVATIONS OF MR. LAVELLE', Junior 
Inspector of National Schools. 

Belfast, 0th March, 1011. 

Gentlemen, 

In accordance with your instructions of the 1st 
March, 1911, I beg to make the following observations 
on the report of the statements made by members of 
the Deputation of the Belfast Teachers’ Association on 
the 6th February, 1911. 

In dealing with tho matter, I propose in the first 
place to take up that portion of the discussion in which 
I am personally concerned, and afterwards to make a 
few observations on the more general questions 
involved. 

It is only — as far as I can see — as regards the last 
general inspection of the Eglinton Street National 
School (pp. 12 and 13 of Report), that any direct 
reference is made to me. I took charge of this Section 
on l-10-’09. On 18-11- '09 the Eglinton Street School 
was inspected by me. Some time afterwards, 14-10-TO, 
Mr. Kelly, Senior Inspector, and Mr. Hollins visited 
the school. On that occasion Mr. Kelly noted in the 
Observation Book : — “ I gave five sums to the Vth 
Standard (22 present); the percentage scored being 
only 22.7. This would have to be put down as bad. T 
gave two sentences in Analysis; tbe result was “fair.” 
At one of our conferences he directed my attention to 
the matter. 


When the next general inspection came round, 15 
and 16-12-TO, I thought it desirable to look more 
closely into the teaching of Arithmetic to senior pupils, 
and gave teste in Standards V. and VI. Mr. Knight 
shewed me the cards, enclosed, as indicative of the 
progress made by Vlth Standard, say that the children 
had done the “ Second Test.” He had held his 
examination in this test on 5-12-T0. I then gave the 
questions complained of — of which and their solution 
a copy is enclosed. There were six pupils in the 
class, and I gave credit for 13 correct answers out of a 
13 x 100 

possible 24= — 24 — or 54.1 per cent. The relative 
difficulty of the tests given by Mr. Knight and by me 
can be seen. In the margin I give the number of 
correct answers to each question. Mr. Knight had 
recorded that 80 per cent, was obtained on his tests. 

An inspection of the children’s work and of the cards 
will show that there was nothing in my test new to- 
them. I gave the tests so that in case Mr. Kelly 

asked me I should have the work to show him. Mr.. 

Knight made no complaint. At the proceedings on 
5-2-T1 he said the test covered a whole year's work,, 
although there is no question from Section (6) of Vlth 
Standard programme, and decimals and percentages 
are omitted from Section (a.). 

If he gives a test- and records that the pupils 

answered 80 per cent., am I not justified in giving a 

similar test if I think it desirable? He says — "The 
system is wrong that puts the power into the hands 
of any man to put- .... any test at that period 
of the year,” yet lie does it himself! What about 
Periodic Examinations? Again he says — “ If I was 
looking for an increment I would have suffered.” How 
does he arrive at that conclusion? His school got- the 
same mark as heretofore, and his personal mark was 
unchanged. In another place he says — “ If I had been 
working for an increment, perhaps the Inspector would 
not have been so severe.” I should like, to know 
exactly what he means by that. If he refers to me 
when he says — “ The examination continuing some- 
times until four o’clock in the evening”— the statement 
is not true. The whole matter resolves itself into 
this — I had a reason for giving the test. It does not, 
in my opinion, exceed in difficulty the test given by 
Mr. Knight himself and on which he records that his 
pupils answered 80 per cent. I visited the Eglinton 
Street School on Friday last, 3-3- ’ll, to find out 
definitely what work had been done in Arithmetic each 
month with Vlth Standard pupils, and found that no 
entry for the year has yet been made in Mr. Knight’s 
Progress Record. 

The general charges brought against inspectors 
include : — 

(a.) That schools are marked differently from what 
they were some years ago for the same 

(b) That a junior inspector may lower the mark 

of his senior, but is afraid to raise it. 

(c) That examination rather than inspection is 

adopted in the schools. 

(d) That inspectors are harassing and suspicious 

in manner. 

(<;) I cannot form an opinion in regard to the 
Belfast schools, as I have been here such a 
short time. My former work was largely in 
Leitrim — described by some one as “the 
most backward county in Ireland,” yet it 
did not seem to me that the Belfast- schools 
were undermarked. As a rule I think they 
are estimated at their just value. 

(b) The statement that a junior is afraid to raise 

the • mark of a school after his Senior is 
incorrect, and is not the practice. No 
doubt, in the majority of cases both assign 
the same mark, as might be expected. In 
- the schools which I have inspected after 

Mr. Kelly the marks were changed in six 
cases — three were raised and three were 
lowered. I have always given an unbiassed 
opinion, and no attempt was ever made to- 
influence me to the contrary. 

(c) Since I came to Belfast I have not held a 

" Formal Inspection ” in any school. I 
look as carefully as possible into the- 
working and efficiency of each school, and 
invariably ask a few questions in the 
different subjects, but tbe examination is 
light-, and always— except as regards 

2 C 
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Beading— within the work done as indicated 
in the Progress Record. A glance at the 
numbers present in the different schools and 
the time spent in the general inspection will 
show that examination could not be 
practised to the extent suggested — especially 
when so many other matters have to be 
seen to at the same time. My own opinion 
is that neither Examination nor Inspections 
is in itself a reliable tost of the educational 
value of a school; a judicious combination 
of the two, in which either may predominate 
according to circumstances, seems to be the 
most effective. Inspection tells what is 
going on in the school during visit, and 
examination tells what goes on when the 
inspector is elsewhere. A nervous timid 
teacher does not do himself justice in the 
presence of the inspector, an idler only 
works under such conditions. 

(<?> As to inspectors being harassing and suspicious 
in manner, I can only speak for myself. I 

SCHOOL — EGLINTON STREET. 

Roll No — 7423. 

Date of General Inspection 15 and 16-12- ’10. 

QUESTIONS IN ARITHMETIC GIVEN TO PUPILS OF VItii STANDARD. 

1. What principal will amount to £335 in 4 years at 2£ per cent.? 

£ 

£100 will amount to 100 + 4x2^=110 in 4 years at 2\% 

j 335 „ „ 

H0 : 335 : ; 100 : x 

10 

1 1)3350 

304 : 10 : 10{-£. Answer. 

2. Find the rent of 16 acres 3 rds. 20 per., at £1 13s. 4d. per acre. 

A. b. p. £ s. d. 

16 3 20 @ 1 13 4 per acre. 

1 5 \\ £ 

I 16 17 6 = price @ 1 per acre. 

10*. = $ of £1 8 8 9= , „ 10s. 

3». of 10s. | 2 18 3= ,, „ 3«. id. „ 

158 2 6 Answer. 


think inspectors are, to some extent at least, 
what the teachers make them. I should be 
quite satisfied at any time to leave the 
decision on this poiut to the teachers 
amongst whom I work. 

The Report contains a good deal of surmise, and 
indicates obvious difference of opinion. One member 
of the deputation says that a competent inspector 
could form, in ton miuutes, a correct opinion of the 
educational value of a school, while another scoffs at 
the idea. Another speaks disparagingly of the Results 
Sytem, and immediately afterwards talks of the 
“excellent, work that was done and acknowledged” 
while it was in operation. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

F. R. Lavelle. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin. 


8 . Wlmt distance will a roller 2J feet wide travel in rolling a rectangular 
wide? 


Feet 

35 yds. = 35 x3= 105 j 

21 i 

105 -r 2£ = x - =42 = Journeys of 48 yds. each. ? 

i n-K 

It will r.hus' travel 42x48 yds -yds. 

42 ' : 

96 : 

192 : 

A ns. 2016 yards. : 

V 


plot 48 yds. long mid 35 yds. 
.....35 yds 


4. Simplify : — 


of 84 - 4 A - i 

o 3 , 74 _9 27 39 180-135 + 312 

3 * + 7 *-2~T + T m 40 

21 

- of 84 = 2x1? = — 

4 r 4 5 10 


7 of 84 


5^ 

14 "~ 


_ 4 _ 63 _ 40 _ 23 
10 10 10 ’ 
10 7_ 

_28 28 17 
i?__7 “T 
28 “ 28 


357 

40* 


21 1 

the given expression = M? x — x — = Answer 
4© 23 +7 92 
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(7.) OBSERVATIONS OF MR. "WELPLI , 
Senior Inspector of National Schools. 

Clonmel, 

lltfc March, 1911. 

Gentlemen, . 

In reply to your request for my observations 
regarding statements made by members of tlie 
Deputation of Teachers from the Belfast Circuits. I 
beg to state that I have been supplied with a list of 
schools from which I select the following cases as 
being those only in which my name occurs 
15251. St. Malachy’s Boys. 

13329. Agnes Street Mixed. 

Antrim Road. 

Fourscore. 

Magheragall. 

Aghagallon Victoria. 

Craigmore. 

Laurel Vale. 

13. Upper Falls. 

7609. Joymount. 

Killultagh. 

Duncairn Boys. 

Ballyfinagliy. 

Upper Ballinderry. 

St. James. 


15084. 

13001. 

12956. 

15065. 

15877. 

15290. 


8057. 


I propose to deal with every one of these cases. 
For several years I have, kept a careful note of every 
visit I paid to schools, the proficiency of any standard 
or subject tested, the style of teaching, and any matter 
that required notice. I have still all my notes for 
schools visited in the North Belfast Circuit, where I 
was stationed from 1st April, 1908, to 30th June, 1909. 

Going to a new district like this I devoted a good 
deal of time to my first General Inspection in every 
case, and in this way I think I gained a very accurate 
knowledge of the working of the schools. 

1. In 15251, St. Malachy s Boys School, I held the 
General Inspection on the 11th and 12th of January, 
1909. 162 pupils were present, there are five teachers, 
and I devoted 9 hours 35 minutes to the Inspection. 

I saw every teacher at work, and studied his methods, 
and in every case, too, I tested the proficiency in some 
subjects so far as the Programme of Studies for the 
school year had been covered. 

The 85 Infants on roll were then in charge of Miss 
Courtenay, a teacher of pensionable age, who could 
not be retired bocauso she had never joined the Pension 
Scheme. I do not think I ever saw a worse infants 
department. Miss Courtenay had no control of her 
pupils, who whistled or talked as they pleased. The 
principal teacher bogged mo to get her removed from 
the school, as she was ruining it, as was undoubtedly 
a fact, and I made representations on this point to 
the Education Office and to the manager. 

I found the principal a good teacher on the whole, 
and marked him so accordingly, but I found his three 
men assistants did not teach English, Arithmetic, 
Grammar and Geography skilfully or thoroughly. 1 
marked these teachers as “fair” and Miss Courtenay s 
work as “bad,” and the only logical award for the 
school was “fair,” which I gave it accordingly. 

2. In 38329, Agnes Street Mixed — At an Incidental 
Visit on 1st May, 1908, I found Algebra and Geometry 
very badly taugiit by the principal, and the proficiency 
in Needlework only middling. 

The fifth year monitor failed in her examination at 
Easter, 1908, and the. other monitor got only 
“middling” at her special examination. 

At Incidental Visits on the 14th August, 1908, I 
found not one of the five teachers had any evidences 
of preparation for work, and at an Incidental Visit oil 
21st August, 1908, I found all the teachers had pre- 
paration except Mr. Hewitt, the principal. On 
inquiring into the work done by this principal he stated 
he taught Science to Sixth Standard, Singing to Fourth, 
Fifth, and Sixth, Drawing to Fifth and Sixth, 
Arithmetic to Sixth. Miss Kernaghan, one . of Ins 
assistants, claimed also that she taught. Science to 
Sixth Standard. In any event, the Science was a 
sham, the written exercises in this branch being mere 
dictations. It is clear, therefore, that Mr. Hewitt, 
spent the major portion of his time at something else 
than mere teaching, and I expressed my strong dis- 
approbation of his throwing so much of the work on 
his assistants, a practice not altogether unknown in 
other large Belfast schools, particularly in those where 
the assistants are women. 


I held the General Inspection of this school on the 
7th and 8th of December, 1908, devoting 11 hours 45 
minutes to it. I found Grammar weak generally, 
Arithmetic weak except in Second Standard, and very 
poor in Sixth, taught by the principal. The only 
teacher who deserved a “very good” mark was Miss 
Murdock, the other assistants were “good,” and the 
principal “fair.” Under these circumstances 1 had 
no hesitation whatever in reducing the mark of the 
school from “very good” to “good," and I believe my 
action was perfectly justifiable. 

3. In 15084. Antrim Road National School, I gave 
the award “very good” in 1908, and the same award 
in 1909, so that I am not concerned in any change of 
the mark here. 

4. In 13001, Fourscore National School, Mr. Kelly 

gave “fair” in September, 1907, I gave “middling” 
in October, 1908, and Mr. Cole gave “fair” in October, 
1909. Here, if I mistake not, there was a different 
principal at each of the three inspections. If that is 
not so, Mr. Turkington had left only a short time 
before Mr. Kelly inspected the school in 1907. He was 
succeeded by a Mr. Wilkinson, and my notes bring 
vividly to my mind the incidents of tlie General 
Inspection of 23rd October, 1908. I found the written 
exercises of Third and Fourth Standards grossly 
neglected, and I abstracted a large bundle of leaves 
from the exercise books and marked on these leaves 
hosts of unnoticed errors of all kinds. The manager 
arrived about midday and after some time asked me 
how I found the school. I said— “Very unsatisfactory, 
and I produced these evidences of neglect. The 
manager said — “ Do you mean to say that all theso 
marks in green pencil were made by you?” To which 
T Yes. evorv one.” “ Then,” he said, “I 


I replied— 1 Yes, every one.” “ Then,” he said, 
may tell you at once that I gave this principal three 
mouths’ notice a few weeks ago.” Mr. Wilkinson 
made hardly a pretence of teaching, and the whole state 
of the school was most unsatisfactory. I marked it 
“middling." He was succeeded by a Mr. Collins, who 
i»ave promise of better things, and naturally the award 
was better at the next General Inspection. I may add 
that the manager dismissed Mr. Wilkinson for other 
reasons than the low state of the school. I came to 
Clonmel in July, 1909, aud one of the first schools 1 
visited had this Mr. Wilkinson as principal, but his 
new manager became so dissatisfied with him that he 
had to leave here within a year. 

5. In 12956, Magheragall National School, I made 
no change of the previous award, but I notice that my 
successor lowered the mark of the school, and I must 
say I am not surprised, because it was excessively 
difficult to keep Mr. Turkington, the principal, up to 
his duties. At my visits of 3rd June, 1908, and -9th 
April, 1909, I noted the very inadequate correction ot 
the written work of Mr. Turkington ’s classes, and at 
mv visit of 26tli June, 1908, I found he had not carried 
out any of the suggestions I offered and noted on 
June, 1908. 

6. In 15065. Aghagallon Victoria National School— 

I spent five hours at the General Inspection on 28th 
September, 1908, and I found Reading, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Oral Composition, the written exercises, 
and the teaching and training of the infanta P°or, 
Drawing middling, Junior Singing poorly taught, no 
dinner roll for the pupils that wont home to dinner, 
the organisation of the school quite defective, and 
above all no attention whatever paid to the suggestions 
noted by my predecessor, Mr. Maugan, at the previous 
General Inspection. 

I very properly reduced the mark of the school, and 
the Senior Inspector at a visit some time after not^- 
“ I see nothin in the present condition of this school 
to lead me to believe tho proficiency is any higher 
than “fair.” 

7 In 15877, Craigmore National School, a change of 
assistant took place between the General Inspection 
of May, 1908, and that of February, 1909. This change 
was for the worse, the new assistant being an indifferent 
teacher. 

I spent 5 hours 50 minutes at the General Inspection 
of 1 ® school on I5tb February, 1909, and found 
Singing, Grammar, Geography 


lr 8 ffy’pooriy“ht, the infants' in a very backward 
ftTm.rlfvo.7 .»d w, »«*«* P'™ 1 * 


agrees with my estimate. 
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8 In 15290, Laurel Vale National School, I noted at 
«n Incidental Visit on 27th April, 1908-“ Neither 
teacher makes a favoourable impression. No plans ot, 
or preparation for, work. Four girls had no thimbles. 
The infants draw on slates. About ten children go 
home for dinner, but Buie 128 (d) is not observed. 
Needlework is only fair.” 


At the General Inspection of 12th February, 1909. I 
devoted 5 hours 45 minutes to this rather small school, 
to some extent in consequence of the manager s oral 
complaint to me that the principal was not attending 
properly to Ills duties. I found the junior assistant had 
endeavoured to profit by my advice to some extent , 
though her teaching of the infants remained very poor ; 
but I found English, Arithmetic, Drawing, Grammar. 
Geography, History either "middling” or “bad, and 
I was obliged to reduce the mark very considerably, 
a judgment in which rny successor concurred at the 
following General Inspection. 

9. In 13, Upper Falls National School, at an Inci- 
dental Visit on 26th June, 1908, I found not one of the 
three teachers had a plan of, or preparation for, work : 
that no Criticism Lessons had been giveii by the 
monitor since 3rd April, 1908; that the Drawing of 
Second and Third Standards was scandalously careless 
and not taught at all, that the senior exercises were 
inadequately corrected, and that the teaching and 
training of the monitor was very defective. I devoted 
8 hours 15 minutes to the General Inspection on 5th 
and 12tli November, 1908, and found Arithmetic unin- 
telligently taught, Drawing poor, Grammar poor in 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Standards, little progress in 
Singing, and only very moderate teaching and training 
of tiie infants. I lowered the mark of the school 
without any hesitation, and I find that my successor 
has continued my award. 

10. In 7609, Joymount National School, no change 
has been made in the award for the last three years. 

11. In 8057, Killullagh National School, at a visit 
on 28 rd June, 1908, for a special purpose I noted — 
" There is no attempt at teaching Reading here.” 

I devoted 4 hours 45 minutes to the General 
Inspection on 1st October, 1908, and found Needlework 
work and Drill "very fair,” but the proficiency in 
every other subject “middling” to "fair.” Grammar 
was poor, the infants badly taught, Mental Arithmetic 
very weak, Oral Composition very indifferent, and the 
teaching of the old instructional type,, with little, 
evidence of thought and intelligence. I pointed out all 
these matters and made suggestions, giving the school 
only a “fair" award. I visited again on 29th April, 
1909, and found my suggestions being carried out. The 
pupils were, now being trained to speak. Reading was 
being taught; the exercises showed more car©, but- the 
teaching of Arithmetic was still rather indifferent. I 
noted, however, that the school was improving, and I 
am pleased to find it rose to "good” at the succeeding 
General Inspection. 

12. In 8895, Duneairn Boys’ School, there has been 
no change of award in the three years under considera- 
tion. 


13. In 9415, Ballyfinaghy National School, at a visit 
on 23rd June, 1908, I found no preparation for work, 
and the principal’s instruction in Algebra of no use 
whatever. I devoted 7 hours 15 minutes to the General 
Instruction of this comparatively small school on the 
19th and 22nd March, 1909, and found the principal’s 
work unsatisfactory in Arithmetic, Singing, Geography, 
Drawing mediocre generally, and preparation for work 
still inadequate. The assistant rendered good service 
on the whole, but the principal’s part of the work could 
not rank above “fair,” and as a consequence I reduced 
the mark of the school, a judgment in which I notice 
my successor concurred. 


In 1174, St. James's National School, I found on 
6th April, 1908, many "senior infants” of eight and 
nine years of age, Oral Composition defective, aud 
some of the written exercises inadequately corrected. 

On 30th April, 1908, I visited to test progress in 
Algebra and Geometry. The pupils knew practically 
nothing of Algebra, and in Geometry they had got only 
to the eighth proposition of the First Book of Euclid 
at the end of the. tenth month of the school year, the 
fact being that Mr. Larmour took up these branches 
for mere show. On 12th November, 1908, I found the 
accounts unmarked at 10.45 o'clock. 

I devoted 9 hours 25 minutes to the General 
Inspection of this school on the 22nd and 25th January, 
1909, and found Arithmetic, Grammar, and Geograpfiy 
indifferently taught by the principal, Arithmetic anil 
Geography backward in Miss M’Culla’s classes, Object 
Lessons poorly taught by Misses Larmour and Brown. 

I had no hesitation at all in reducing the award to • 
tile school to “good,” and I had great hesitation in 
awarding the mark "good” to Mr. Larmour himself. 

On 7th June, 1909, I visited this school agaiu to 
test progress in Algebra aud Geometry. I found the 
proficiency in tin- former branch "very bad,” and out 
of mere curiosity I tested every one of the 17 pupils 
presented in Geometry. Not a single one of these 
pupils could do any of the propositions I set in Euclid, 
and so struck was I with the unreality of Mr. Larmour's 
work iu this respect that I wrote a special report on 
the matter. The more I saw oE Mr. Larmour the more 
thoroughly the conviction gained upon me that he is 
one of the Belfast teachers who would fain throw all 
his own work on the shoulders of his assistants, and I 
am not a bit surprised that the decline in liis school 
was marked by Mr. Kelly at the succeeding General 
Inspector by tbc award “fair." 

Mr. Larmour thinks an inspector ought to be able 
co find out in ten minutes what kind a school is — page 
12 of the Report of Proceedings — while his colleague, 
Mr. Todd, very properly objects to some imaginary 
inspector who could toll all about a school in five 
minutes. Were Mr. Larmour's ideas to prevail, there 
would he a host of objectors like Mr. Todd. 

Hundreds of pages might be written on the general 
aspects of this cuse, but 1 am concerned at present 
only with defending the awards that have, been referred 
to, every one of which is perfectly defensible, and 
every one of which was given after tho expenditure of 
much time and thought. The reports on schools now- 
adays differ greatly from the. somewhat mechanical 
reports made under the results system. An inspector 
must give- fur more thought to his work now. The 
schools in Belfast did well under Die results system, 
and many of thorn are doing well now, but they must 
be. judged in tho same way as other schools throughout 
Ireland, and for my part 1 applied to them viutatis 
inntamliH, tho general principles of inspection and 
awards which for eight years I applied to the. schools 
of Co. Kerry. I found tho good teachers in Belfast- 
just as I found them elsewhere, ready to carry out 
suggestions made with the sole object of improving the 
proficiency, and I must say that the work of many of 
the. women assistant teaehors in Belfast struck me as 
being very earnest and faithful. With some of the 
men teachers, and particularly with some of the 
principals of the largo schools, I folt a dissatisfaction 
which I expressed in each individual case to the teacher 
himself and to his manager. 

r mu, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient, servant, 

W. H. Wf.li-ly. 


(R) — OBSERVATIONS OF MU. MANGAN, 
Inspector of National Schools. 


14. In 10944, Upper Ballinderry National School, the 
principal had once been a good teacher, but he had 
become old, and though still fairly useful himself, I 
found his assistants not at all satisfactory. Prepara- 
tion for work was quite inadequate; Singing not well 
taught, Composition backward in Third and Fourth 
Standards, much confusion in the school, and the 
correction of the exercises very imperfect. I devoted 
10 hours and 40 minutes to the General Inspection of 
this school on 23rd and 24th March, 1909. Its state 
was not better than "fair,” a mark which it has 
uniformly obtained in each of the three vears under 
consideration . 


Dunr.iN, 

‘27th March, 1911. 

Gknti.kmrk, v 

I have read the report of the statements made by 
the. Deputation of the Belfast Touchers' Association at 
the Education Office on the 6th February last, relative 
to the inspection of Schools in the Belfast Circuits, 
and I have likewise rend the Memorial accompanying 
the report. Both of these arc returned liorowith. 

As I was only a comparatively short time in Belfast, 
during the period in which it is alleged the. marking of 
schools was lowered, I have only a few observations to 
make. 
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18. Whatever mark I awarded to a school, while I 
had charge of one of the Belfast sections, was the_ mark 
that, in my opinion, after having taken all the circum- 
stances into account, the school was entitled to. If 
my judgment erred in any direction, it erred on the 
side of leniency rather than on that of severity. I 
always tried to be just. What my predecessors did did 
not affect me and the merit mark given by me was 
always my own. 

2°. It was seldom that I held a “formal" examina- 
tion of a school. If I asked questions of the children 
at- any time, it was to test, in doubtful eases, the 
efficiency of the instruction, and, sometimes to suggest 
to the teacher the lines on which the teaching should 
proceed. 

3°. Mr. Larmour said I gave him his “first 
reduction. ’ ' This may be the truth ; it can be easily 
verified. But if I lowered the merit mark of his school 
I am quite sure it deserved to be lowered. On 
referring to my notes on the General Inspection of his 
school in January, 1907, I find that: — 

(a) The Oral Composition of the Infants was weak. 

(()) Arithmetic in the Standards above the 4th and 
Needlework in all the Standards were only 
‘‘very fair.” 

(c) Drawing was only “middling” in the Standards 

above the First and no scale Drawing was 
taught to the Senior Standards. 

(d) Teaching Drawing from the Black Board was the 

exception rather than the rale. 

(e) No Kindergarten had been taught, though there 

were over 100 pupils enrolled in the First 
Standard . 

(/) Practically no Elementary Science had been 
taught, 

(g) No lessons had been given in Health and Habits. 

When I compared what was done in his school with 
what was being done in other schools similarly staffed 
and similarly circumstanced, in the neighbourhood, I 
could not think of classifying it as highly as I classi- 
fied them 

There was but little evidence that the New System 
was in operation in Mr. Larmour's School, and his 
own attitude towards it seemed to be that of a passive 
resister. When I arrived at the school on the morn- 
ing of the inspection, and for a little time afterwards, 
there was such a want of earnestness, such apathy, 
and such an absence of the spirit of work apparent, 
that I feared for the general condition of the school, 
and it was this and not the “ dirty walls ” that I had 
in my mind when the conversation alluded to by Mr. 
Larmour took place. 

The “ dirty walls ” had nothing whatever to do with 
the mark I gave, and I don’t think Mr. Larmour him- 
self seriously believes they had. 

The mark would, probably, have been higher if more 
friendly relations existed between the Principal and 
one of his Assistants, and if the Principal himself had 
made an honest effort to teach in the spirit of the New 
System rather than follow that of the old one. 

4°. There is one school I remember to have lowered 
-Upper Ballinderry, Roll No. 10944. I did not know 
what my predecessor’s classification of this school had 
been until after I had ^completed my inspection. But 
I am quite certain that the teaching, the organization, 
and the general proficiency did not merit a higher 
mark for it than the ‘ ‘ good ' ’ which I awarded it. If 
necessary, I can supply details to show this. 

5°. If there are any ;other cases where the marks I 
gave have been challenged, I shall be glad to show that 
I had sufficient reason to justify my action in con- 
nection with them and that I never acted in any capri- 
cious or haphazard fashion in dealing with them. 

6°. May I say, in. conclusion, that whenever I 
lowered the mark of a school, it was with reluctance 
I did so, and that nothing but an overmastering sense 
of duty ever made me do it. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

D. Mangan. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education, 

Marlborough Street, Dublin. 


Confide ntial. 

DEPUTATION OF THE BELFAST TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION RECEIVED BY THE RESI- 
DENT COMMISSIONER, AT THE EDUCATION 
OFFICE, ON Gth FEBRUARY, 1911. 


Observations of Chief Inspectors. 

The Belfast Teachers' Association has taken a grave 
step in arraigning before the Commissioners the mem- 
bers of the Inspection staff, who are at present in 
charge of the Belfast circuits. The manners, the judg- 
ment, the trustworthiness, of these officers are im- 
pugned. If the complaints brought against them were 
proved, no other conclusion would be possible than 
they are unfit for the responsible positions they hold. 

An opportunity, an unprecedented one, was afforded 
to representatives of the Association to submit for the 
information of the Board, a statement of their alleged 
grievance, and it might have been expected in pre- 
paring their case they would have aimed at definite- 
ness and confined themselves to facts- But on the 
contrary, the particulars they furnished were in gene- 
ral vague; they introduced hear-say accounts, that do 
not stand investigation; they put a wrong construction 
on incidents that should be otherwise construed, and 
proceeded to argue from their assumptions, as if they 
were incontrovertible ; and finally they handled statis- 
tics in such a way as to make them quite unreliable. 

Vague generalities run through all the statements 
submitted by the representative teachers, who, except 
in a few instances, gave no specific facts, and even 
declined to name schools that might be tested by a rc- 
inspection by the Chief Inspectors. 

Of the specific statements put forward by the 
teachers, and the only one in our opinion that afforded 
a reasonable cause for inquiry, was that the precen- 
tage of satisfactory reports for all Ireland had risen 
by 8 per cent., while for Belfast it had sunk by 15 per 
cent. — thus disclosing a difference against Belfast of 
no less than 23 per cent. Considering how long the 
teachers were occupied in preparing their case one 
might have expected accuracy in such a return; but 
within a couple of weeks after the conference at the 
Education Office they desired to amend the above 
figures. The differences are now reduced to a gain of 
4 per cent, for all Ireland, and a decline of 4.5 per 
cont. for Belfast, that is 8.5 per cent, net 
difference, or little more than one-third of the 
•original estimate. Even these figures cannot be 
accepted unreservedly, as the inspection areas have 
been twice altered since 1900, and when we compare 
the Belfast circuits of to-day with those of six or 
seven years ago, we are contrasting different sets of 
schools, and the result must be misleading. The varia- 
tion shown by the above amended figures is too trifling 
a basis on which to found the serious charges made by 
these teachers. The improvement in Ireland generally 
is probably due in large measure to the additional help 
given by Junior Assistant Mistresses in one-teacher 
schools. The schools of the Belfast circuits being above 
the average in attendance have benefited from this 
cause less than the rural schools in other parts of Ire- 
land. No doubt, some of the Inspectors now in Bel- 
fast are stricter than their predecessors, but they are 
not, so far as we are aware, over-exacting in their re- 
quirement. 

It should be remembered that many Principals and 
Assistants in Belfast have reached their maximum 
salary, and therefore lack one inducement to strong 
effort which stimulates their less fortunate colleagues 
in other parts of Ireland. We do not desire to mini- 
mise the zeal and efficiency of the great body of the 
Belfast teachers, and in a later part of this memoran- 
dum we give some figures to show their superiority to 
their country colleagues. 

We have no means of testing the accuracy of these 
reports of former years. What concerns us is — are the 
recent reports trustworthy? The fact that compara- 
tively few appeals have been received affords prim a 
facie evidence, that the teachers did not feel any serious 
injustice had been done them, and that the inspections 
were being properly carried on. Rule 96 permits a 
teacher, if he has a well-grounded cause of complaint 
against his inspector, to lay his case before the Commis- 
sioners. This is a great privilege, but it is abused it 
teachers defer appealing till reliable proofs are hard 
or impossible to be got. 
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To obtain more conclusive evidence as to the exist- 
ence or non-existence of the under-marking alleged, it 
was decided that the Chief Inspectors should visit a 

wrtain number of schools in the Belfast circuits and 

give their opinion of the character of the work done 

' If the teachers were unwilling to aeiecttheschools 
to be visited by the Chief Inspectors, and as he latter 
wished to avoid choosing the schools, so as to give- n 

grouS for urging hereafter that the most unpro.n.sing 

fasts had been chosen by them, the following plan 
was adopted. The schools of the Memorialists were 
numbered promiscuously, a few schools in which there 
had recently been a change of principals being omitted. 
Mr Ward, Commissioner of National Education, wa. 
asked to name about 12 or 15 numbers between 1 and 
100. He began with 1 and went up by sevens. This 
save us the following numbers, which we found to fit 
the schools on our list that are set down here to the 


Frankfort Street and Cregagh. Only five city schools 
came up in the selected numbers. As Mr. Ward de- 
sired another to be taken, we selected Grosvenor Road, 
which lies near the Training College, where we had 
important business to attend to after our inspection. 

When we drove to Lougliinisland school, we found 
it closed owing to an epidemic; we therefore substi- 
tuted the nearest school— Clough — which appeared on 
the list-. . 

Tile last school wc visited— Crossgar— was not on 
Mr. Ward's list. We selected it as our second school 
for 16th March, so as to enable us to return to Belfast 
by the afternoon train, before St. Patrick’s Day. 

' The schools visited therefore were 

Belfast City. 

9th March — Alexandra and Broadway. 

10th March— Cregagh and Franfort Street. 

13th March— Duucairn Boys’ and Grosvenor 
Road. 


8 

15 

22 

29 

36 

43 

50 

57 

64 

71 

78 

85 

92 

99 


The tv 
for test. 


Alexandra. 

Fourscore. 

Broadway. 

Craigmore. 

Duncairn Boys’. 

Shortstrand Infant (Frankfort Street). 

Irish Street, Killyleagh. 

Westboume Infant (Cregagh). 

Hollymount. 

Loughlinisland. 

Infirmary Lane (Downpatrick). 

Friar’s Place (Banbridge). 

Magheraknoek. 

Killough Boys'. 

.Hill Hall (1), Lisburn. 
ro infant schools were rejected as not suitable 
and the next schools on the list taken, viz., 


Co. Down Schools. 

14tli March— Infirmary Lane and Killough Boys’. 

15tli March— Hollymount and Clough, with 
short visit to Southwell Down Girls’. 

16th March — Irish Street (Killyleagh), and Cross- 
gar. 

We submit our opinions on the merit of each of 
these schools, along with a return of the Inspector's 
award in each case for the last 7 or 8 years. (See sum- 
mary appended.) The agreement between us and the 
Inspectors in charge is as near as could be expected, 
making allowance for the interval between their in- 
spection and ours, &e., &c., as varying circumstances 
permit, and we have no reason to believe that these 
particular schools have been nndermarked. 


SUMMARY. 



1910-U. 

Merit Marks assigr 

I 

MERIT MARKS ASSIGNED TO 

SCHOOL BY INSPECTORS. 


Schools visited. 

■ 

Mr. Purser. ] 

Mr. Hynes 

1910-11 

1909-10 

1908-9 

1907-8 

1906-7 

1905-6 

1904-5 

1903-4 

— 


Fair, inclining to 

Strong 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

- 

15198 Antrim. 


Good. 

Fair or 
Weak. 












Good. 










Broadway 

Good 

Good 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

G, 

14201 Antrim. 

Cregagh, 

Very Good 

V. Good 

G. 

V.G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

15212 Down 

Frankfort Street 

Good 

Good . . 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

G. 

Ex. 

Ex. 

Ex. 

V.G. 

13038 Down. 

Duncairn Boys’ . . 

Very Good 

1| 

- 

G. 

G. 

G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

Ex. 

8895 Antrim. 

Grosvenor Road . . 

Very Middling . . 

Middling 

- 

F. 

F. 

F. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

12211 Antrim. 


Fair, but defects 

Fair . . 

G. 

G. 

U. 

V.G. 

V.G. 

Ex. 

Ex. 

V.G. 

8023 Down. 

Downpatrick 

due, perhaps, to 
absence of Prin- 












oipal, who is ill. 










j 2403 Down. 

Killough Boys’ .. 

Bad* 

Bad .. 

- 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

G. 

G. 

F. 


Hollymount 

Good 

Strong, 

_ 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

F. 

12112 Down. 












Clough, . . 

Scarcely Fair 

Middling 

- 

M. 

M. 

M. 

F. 

G. 

G. 

G. 

7906 Down. 

Southwell Down 

Very Goodf 

Good . . 

G. 

G. 

F. 

F. 

- 

Ex. 

Ex. 

Ex. 

11947 Down. 

Girls’ 













Fair, inclining to 

Fair . . 

F. 

G. 

V.G. 

G. 

G. 

Ex. 

F. 

F. 

4648 Down. 

leagh 

Goodf 











Crossgar 

Good§ 

Strong 

Fair. 

- 

| “■ 

- 

| a 

V.G. 

1 "" 

Ex. 


235 Down. 




(a) 

L_fL- 



(a) These represent the condition of the School at the time of the General Inspection. 

(t>) These represent the progress of the School since the provious Annual Inspection. 

•Refers to Principal’s section only, as J.A.M. is a very recent appointment. 

■fOnly a short visit of 40 minutes. 

jTeacher has been in bad health for a couple of years. 

§1 would say “ Very Good,” only that pupils have been unduly kept back in the Infant. Glass. (Signed,) A P, 

HMr. Hynes did not inspect this school. ' J 
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The following Table gives tko number of schools to which were assigned “ Excellent" or “ Very Good," 
“Good," "Fair,” "Middling,’’ and "Bad,” in what the teachers call the last two triennial periods. 
But we beg to point out that except for a one-teacher school, there, is no such thing as a triennial period, 
and that even for a one-teacher school the period is variable, and not fixed triennially, unless the principal 
aets his increment with absolute regularity. 


1904-5 

1905-6 

1906-7 

EX. 

EX. 

EX. 


OT 

or 

V.G. G. F. M. 

V.G. G. F. M. 

V.G. G. F. M. 

182 87 19 1 

179 93 17 0 

152 114 21 2 

289 

.289 

289 

1907-8 

1908-9 

1909-10 

EX. 

EX. 

EX. 


or 


V.G. G. F. M. 

V.G. G. F. M. 

V.G. G. F. M. 

114 129 43 3 

110 133 44 2 

112 135 42 0 

289 

289 

1 

289 


For purposes of comparison we propose to represent 
by numbers the relative values of the different awards, 
viz. : — 


Excellent or Very Good, ... 9 points. 

Good 7 » 

Fair 5 „ 

Middling ... ... ••• 8 ,, 

Bad ■■■ ••• 1 »> 


Comparing the returns of the schools in Belfast City 
with those of Co. Down for the above four years, we 
find the following to be the average mark of each 

Co. Down. 

6.7. 

6.9 
6.6 
5.6 


Belfast. 


1906- 7 ... 7.9 

1907- 8 ... 7.4 

1908- 9 ... 7.4 

1909- 10 ... 7.6 


We obtain the following results : — 

Tear 1904-5—2,345 points. 

1905- 6—2,347 „ 

1906- 7—2,277 „ 


j- Average — 2,382.3 points. 


Year 1907-8 — 2,153 points 

1908- 9 —2,147 ,, 

1909- 10—2,108 ,, 


Average — 2,154.3 points. 


Between the two periods there is a difference of 178 
points, which is equal to about 6 per cent.— not a very 
large variation when it is remembered that at first 
considerable allowance had to be made for the novelty 
of much of the new programme. 

The difference would be considerably less if the 
last three years were compared with the previous 
year — 1906-7 , which we consider- would be a more cor- 
rect standard for comparison as being more recent 
than a standard based on the previous three years. 


The teachers have urged that the best teachers have 
been attracted to Belfast; we believe this is largely 
the case, mid that many of the country schools in the 
Belfast Circuits have correspondingly suffered, and are 
taught by teachers of lower efficiency. 

The following Table shows the merit marks of the 
Co. Down schools on the Memorialists’ list, as dis- 
tinct from the City school, for four years 


This certainly shows an apparent decline of effici- 
ency, but our inspections lead us to believe that the 
later marking is more correct. 


The Belfast schools show therefore not only & higher 
merit than the country schools, but also less variation 


in efficiency. 

It is worth noting that out of 


l schools in the. 


itv of Belfast, "only 5 87 are represented’ by the signa- 
tories to Memorial, and that out of 702 schools in the 
two Belfast cirouits, only 111 are identified with that 
document. . _ , 

The Inspectors at present stationed in Belfast are 
amongst the most earnest and efficient of the Board s 
officers. We saw no trace in the Observation Books, 
&c.. of the several schools visited of the carping and 
captious spirit attributed to them. As a rule, when 
there was anything deserving of commendation, tney 
referred to it, seemingly with pleasure. Mr. Hynes, 
on 28th February, 1911, accompanied by Mr. Kelly, 
Senior Inspector, visited a number of Belfast City 
schools taken at random, and was much struck by me 
reception accorded to Mr. Kelly. The latter was evi- 
dently a welcome visitor to both teachers and pupils. 

The small number of R.C. teachers (of three schools 
only) that have signed Memorial is very noticeable, 
and an unfounded construction appears to have been 
nut on the. fact, viz., that the B.O. schools were being 
specially favoured. The absurdity of this idea is 
apparent, when one knows that of the six Belfast In- 
spectors four are Protestant, and only two B.O. 

The growing intolerance of authority, so noticeable 
nowadays in all classes of subordinates, probably has 
had a good deal to do with the present movement. A 
contributory cause waS the excessive leniency of some 
Belfast Inspectors, in the earlier days of the new sys- 
tem. Their easy marking, easy even m a transition 
period, when indulgence was indispensable, has caused 
the present reasonable standard to appear too exact- 
ng. P In one case, at least, this lemency degenemted 
into laxity. In a school visited in 1906 by t he Reg- 
dent Commissioner, who was accompanied by Mr. 
Hynes, the written exercises were found to oe ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory in every respect, yet the school 
was rated as “ Very Good by the Inspector. Ibis 
officer was communicated with in the matter. ^d saDn 
after was transferred to another circuit. Unquestion- 
ably, the frequent visits of the Resident Commissioner 
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to the schools iu the various circuits has had a tendency 
to induce the Inspectors to exercise greater discrimi- 
nation in their awards. 

Mr. Todd, who at the hearing of the Deputation 
opened the case for the teachers, stated that Junior 
Inspectors seem to have power to reduce, but not to 
raise, the mark of a school, and then proceeded to 
justify this unfounded statement by instancing the 
conduct of some Junior Inspectors, on whose conduct ho 
puts a peculiar and apparently quite an unwarrantable 
construction. Again, bo spooks o( the Inspectors be. 
coming the ” paymasters ” of the teachers. This is 
more quibbling. In the sense that payment depended 
on their reports, they were always the " paymasters 
of the teachers. His statement that— ' While some 
of the worst (schools), where teachers have been cring- 
ing, are stationary, or iu some cases raised, ’ is a very 
n-ckless and cruel assertion. Personally, he can know 
nothin" of the efficiency of these schools, or of the con- 
duct of their teachers while in school. In the same 
reckless spirit, be speaks of the raising of reports of 
country schools, and the reducing of reports of city 
schools, and implies that this is done systematically, 
and with a view to depriving teachers of increments 
or promotion, to which they are entitled. Nothing 
could be more unwarranted than this. In general, the 
Inspectors do not know when an increment is due. 
Our experience is that the only effect the considera- 
tion of increments, &c., lias on the Inspectors is occa- 
sionally to prevent them from lowering a record , which 
otherwise they would have done, for fear of depriving 
a teacher of an increase of salary, to which the pre- 
ceding reports would have entitled him. The crowded 
and insanitary condition of the school rooms, and the 
unduly large share of teaching imposed on them, would 
account for the “ haggard appearance,” to which he 
refers, of the lady assistants. It is a frequent ground 
of complaint, on the part of the Inspector, that too 
much of the work is thrown on such assistants by male 
principals. Our perusal of reports and Observation 
Books does not bear out Mr. Todd’s statement that 
Inspectors have no other idea of their duty than to 
find fault. We found many helpful suggestions in the 
Observation Books, and in them, and in the reports, 
we observed a tendency in general to praise where 
praise was due. We also observed great- harmony be- 
tween the notings in the Observation Book and the 
statements in the reports, so that the “ advent” of 
the latter could not prove a ” miserable awakening," 
as alleged. If pointing out defects and suggesting 
remedies are to be banned as “ fault- finding ” or 
“ carping,” inspection might be altogether dispensed 
with. 

The instructions issued to inspectors have dwelt on 
the necessity of avoiding mere fault- finding, and the 
most recent we can find, dated 5th June, 1905, has 
the following passage : — 


“ In case of visits of one hour’s duration, or 
above, when no irregularity has to be reported, a 
brief statement is to be made upon a form, which 
will be provided for the purpose, as to the general 
working of the school. Such reports should deal 
rather with the good points of the school, and any 
striking merits noticed, than with defects, and im- 
portant suggestions made by Inspectors to the 
teachers should also be set forth.” 


time, than to ask for the Observation Boob, as the 
staff list of the school is contained in it-. This gives 
particulars concerning all the members of the teach- 
ing staff, which it is the Inspector's business to enter 
in°his note book. If he does not take them from the 
list, he must obtain them from the principal, who will 
be inconvenienced and distracted from Iris duties by- 
having to supply them. Originally this list was pasted 
inside the cover of the Report Book, but the teachers 
objected, on the ground that ordinary visitors would 
have access to confidential matter, and, in deference 
to their susceptibilities, it was transferred to the Ob- 
servation Book. Mr. Doody, with whom Mr. Hynes 
has communicated, states that he cannot recollect' any 
incident, even remotely similar to that- mentioned by 
Mr. Thomson. This story of Mr. Thomson's was cal- 
culated to convey a very erroneous impression. 

Mr. Thomson and other teachers expressed dis- 
approval of Inspectors reading notings and reports of 
previous years before coming to a conclusion as to the 
merit of the teacher's work. Unless the Inspector 
does so, he cannot form an opinion regarding the 
teacher’s attention to suggestions, a point on which 
the success or failure of the teaching greatly depends. 

Mr. Boyd remarked — ■“ I think I may say that the 
Inspectors were the cause of the failure of the Results 
System.” This statement is certainly as correct as 
many of those made by himself and his colleagues, but 
he will not get expert- educationalists to endorse it-. 

Again, Mr. Boyd says — “ We know of many other 
teachers in our group of circuits who have suffered, 
but who have been too cautious to sign. Some of these 
have submitted their eases to our Committee, but are 
afraid to have them made public. Others, for reasons 
which may be surmised, are unwilling to let us know 
of the decline in their reports.” There has been too 
much surmising by the members of the Deputation in 
stating their case. A possible explanation of the re- 
luctance of some teachers to sign the Memorial is that 
they felt that their case was a weak one. 

As to Mr. Boyd's account of an Inspector asking, m 
an offensive way, to see the letter authorising a certain 
method of marking the rolls, the method evidently was 
a novel one, specially sanctioned in certain schools, 
and the Inspector was quite right in requiring to see 
the official letter in the matter. It is possible the 
offensiveness of the Inspector's mauuer existed only 
in Mr. Boyd’s imagination. However, this certainly 
is not the time to raise any question about it. 

The same speaker’s remark — “ Most of your Inspec- 
tors have had no practical experience in primary teach- 
ing, and consequently little idea of the capacity of the 
child mind,” is a very absurd assertion, as if child 
mind were confined to primary schools. The assertion 
has its amusing side in view of the fact that some In- 
spectors who have been principals or assistants in 
National schools are .those to whom the teachers most 
strongly object. Mr. Fenton, for instance, has been 
the Subject of a great mauy of the anonymous' letters 
(some of them extremely scurrilous) recently received. 

Mr. Birrell’s dictum — “ The teacher should be cap- 
tain on his own quarter deck,” which Mr. Boyd quotes 
with approval, is one of those catching phrases that in 
reality has little significance. Mr. Birrell himself 
would hardly maintain that the captain is above all 
restrictions and regulations 


W T e have no means of checking the statements as to 
errors of fact in the reports of the Inspectors; but if 
these occurred, attention should have been called to 
them at the time. It- is obviously unfair to adduce 
them now, when they cannot be challenged' or ex- 
plained, as premises on which to base the conclusion 
at which Mr. Todd arrives, that Inspectors cannot be 
accurate about facts, and therefore are unreliable as 
to matters of opinion. 

Mr. Todd’s remarks as to Senior Inspectors finding 
fault with " overcrowding of class room and desk 
accommodation,” and lowering the mark of the school, 
are misleading. It would appear from Mr. Dewar's 
reply (page 2) that the overcrowding and unsatisfac- 
tory use of desks were to some extent at least the re- 
sult of bad organisation. 

Mr. Thomson mentioned that Mr. Doody, when not 
long in the service, visited his school, and before he 
was five minutes there, asked to see the Observation 
Book but- changed his mind as a result of a look from 
Mr. Thomson. Nothing would be more natural for 
an inspector visiting a school, especially for the first 


Mr. Boyd (p. 10) stated — “ We understand that- a 
Junior Inspector’s increments depend on the reports 
of his Senior.” This is not the case, and the statement 
is quite unfounded. 

Mr. Larmour, the next speaker on the part of the 
Association, was reprimanded on 19th March, 1910, 
” for inattention to the Inspectors’ suggestions for the 
improvement of the school, and for remissness in the 
discharge of his duties.”. He had incurred} an admoni- 
tion in the previous year for neglecting' revision of 
exercises, and for other irregularities. As no protest 
was received from either him or his manager, it may 
be assumed that the charges in question were well 
established. His criticism of the Inspectors must, 
therefore, be received with great reserve. 

The members of the Deputation abused in many 
ways the privilege accorded them in granting them a 
hearing. The most serious instance of this was the 
introduction of the “ Hull ” incident by Mr. McClug- 
gage. The immediate cause of the death (or disappear- 
ance) of this teacher was almost certainly the trouble 
lie got into in connection with the alleged ill-treatment 
by him of a pupil. This was well known in the locality. 
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and it was a cruel tiling on the part of Mr. McClug- after an inspection lasting for three days, gave the 

„ a „ e to try to fasten the blame on Mr. Kelly, on mark as ‘ Excellent ’ (i.c., to Mr. Todd's school), but 

account of the report which Mr. Kelly furnished nearly when, some time later, he again visited, after the 

two years before. inspection of his senior, he followed his senior’s 

Another very glaring instance of reckless utterance example, and only gave ‘Good.’ " No one, from 
of mischievous and unfounded statements was the re- reading this, would surmise that, seven years had 
ference by Mr. Thomson to Mr. Hynes and the St. supervened between the two inspections, or that one 

Jude’s N.S. Speaking of the teacher (Mr. Cotter), he inspection had taken place when the new system was 


said ; • • He was not prostrated to the extent Mr. Hull 

was, bub he was in the doctor’s hands for months, and 
at last it was prescribed that he should go out every 


in its infancy (December, 1902), and the other when 
it had very considerably developed (November, 1909). 

In conclusion, w r e are of opinion that it has not 


evening and that he should take exercise by playing been shown that the Belfast Inspectors are wanting in 

(rolf in the hope of restoring his health, but it was too tact, judgment, or efficiency. We believe that the 

fate’: his health was gone, and in the end, his school Belfast teachers have not suffered any injustice at 

was "taken from him without a word of sympathy.” their hands. "We consider that the members of the 


This is a pure fabrication. There was not any un- 
pleasantness between Mr. Hynes and Mr. Cotter — 
there was no resultant- illness — Mr. Cotter was not de- 
nrived of his school. In this connection, the follow- 
■ . i t „ vaooiwofl frem Mr. 


Deputation were reckless in their statements, rash in 
their assumptions, and careless in preparing their 
statement. We further think that the spirit of 
carpiug and fault-finding of which they accuse the 


in" extract- from a letter recently received from Mr. Inspectors, pervades their whole statement. 

Horan, Junior Inspector, is of interest Mr. Thomson (page 17) suggested that Inspectors 
Extract from a letter dated 4th March, 1911, from visited country schools mainly m summer, and left the 

Mr Honan, Junior Inspector, to Mr. Hynes, Chief city schools for the unfavourable winter months. We 

ToR-npctor • can find no evidence of this in the Inspectors calendars. 

F . . It is true that July and August are occupied chiefly 

11 I was in St. Jude’s yesterday for Special Re- w itj s country school work, but that is because all 

port. Mr. Cotter was there and looking very strong. Belfast city schools are closed in July, and August is 

I complimented him on his appearance. He men- a mon th in which many of the city children are still 

tinned of his own accord that he had a nervous “at the shore.” For the rest of the year the Inspectors 


attack — the result, he said , of influenza which he had m ake no noticeable differences in taking up city and 
a few years ago. In view of Mr. Thomson’s state- country schools, but in case of . the latter some 
ment, you may lilke to know this.” consideration must of course be paid to seedtime and 

harvest. 

Mr. Thomson complains thate-” The examinations The Tables handed in by the Deputation are very 
in the circuit arc largely changed one or two months confusing and inaccurate, and we do not consider any 
earUer ’’ and adds, “ that is not fair to me.” Now, conclusions can be founded on the figures put forward 

moat circumstantially Mr. Thomson's allegation that, circuits, bub the , compmsoh » ° ftis 

o b r,sr/<£ 

Thomson, we may quote a lew oilier authorities. .rer standard of inspection) may be 


spasm =**=*«» 

(a) Mr. Knight, Secretary of Teachers’ Association, fjgpj adequate for inquiry by the Board or not, it- 
says (sec page 21 of Report of Proceedings) — affords no justification for the false and indecent 
“ x must bear my testimony to tlio unvarying charges put forward by some members of the 
courtesy we have received from the Inspectors Deputation. 


visiting" my school.” , , (Signed) A. P. 

((») The same authority, in a letter written by him J. J. H. 

to the Resident Commissioner on 6th March, 13/4/11. 

1911, says—” Mr. Lavelle is a thorough gentle- 

man, kind, thoughtful, and sympathetic, both 

to teachers and pupils. His manner and style TCop? 1 

are calculated to place the pupils at their L ^ O J 

ease in his presence, and he has the great National Education, 

gift of eliciting information from even the ufhol o 2n(J ^ mL 

most timid pupil. ’ „ o,„ 

(c) Mr. McCluggage, of the^utatmn^s^s bia ommissionel . B havG had before them the 

^S*ry£ 8 U“mX Ini iSK with the observations of the inspectors wh.ee .epduct 
T“ * no TnJnMtnr : and more has been impugned. 


Office of National Education, 

Dublin, 2nd June, 1911. 


attitude towards me as my Inspector ; and more considered, in all their aspects, the 

especially, under the circumstances at your 8 ^^5 im?lyedj tte Commissioners arc oi 


especially, und aimcuit queswuus m*ui»cu, -—- r 

last inspection. , • , , . , that- while in view of the facts disclosed, 

(S)* See on page 4 of 1 Mr ‘ „f tEe teachers' were justified to eppcaliug to them 


letter from Rev. R. Ussher Greer, Manager of 


lexrer lroui jev. «. there is no evidence to show that there has been any 

Nicholson Memorial N.S., undei date 3rd , action on the part of the administration to 

March, 1911, beginning-" I have the greatest ^ teacherSi or feat the 

pleasure, fto." present standard of marking is unduly high m their 

schools. Doubtless the returns indicate that some ot 

After all, we meet in every walk of life persons other hand S , there is evidence 

whose manners we should like to mend, but who, all the P subsequently to 1900 the 

same, are worthy and capable people. Mr. Mac^Uan, JJattor J ^ ^ ^ Counfcy Down, 

the chief, perhaps the sole, object of attack, on the un d u l Y low as compared with other parts of 

score of manners, has a bluff, rather abrupt style o Irdand _ Consequently the discrepancy of marking m 
addressing one. He is, however, not deficient m land- years, to which the teachers draw attention, is 

liness, and certainly is not one to frighten children. . - j might appear on the surface. 

Mr. Honan, at page 2 of his statement draws not* ggJXw rlcogise the ability with which 
attention to a very misleading . and disingenuous stoiy ^ teachers’ case was presented, but, after careful 


Mr. Honan, at page 2 of his statement draws nox so 
attention to a very misleading and dismpnuous stoiy teacheri 

told by Mr. Todd. The latter says-”An Inspector, the teacneu 

* This, coming from one who has had such excellent opportunity < 
officers mentioned, is most valuable testimony. 


excellent opportunity of seeing end pidgins the work of tire 
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investigation, they consider that the colour given to 
some ol the incidents cited and the inuendoes made 
by some members of the deputation are devoid of any 
justification. 

The views of the Commissioners on the subject of 
the relations they desire to subsist between the 
inspectors and the teachers have been fully stated by 
the Resident Commissioner in his address of August 
SOth, 1900, from which the deputation quoted, and in 
his replies to the deputation, which the Commissioners 
accept as the best possible statement of their policy. 
They regret that it appears from the present inquiry 
that these relations are not as cordial as they would 
wish; and they hope that it will be possible to place 
them upon a better footing. The deputation complain 
that all independence in the teacher is crushed by 
the present system of inspection. This charge has 
much surprised the Commissioners. Since 1900, their 
desire has been to foster in the teacher a high spirit 


of self-respect and independence, upon which, as they 
are aware, his moral influence over his pupils must 
mainly depend. The present system of inspection was 
designed for the purpose of cultivating these qualities. 
Since, however, the result docs not appear, as yet, 
fully to answer to the aim of the Commissioners, they 
are taking further stops whereby their policy shall be 
more adequately realised, and carried into effect. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed), W. J. Dii.woutii, 
Secretary. 


William Knight, Esq., 

Hon. Secretary of the 

Belfast Teachers’ Association, 
55 Rosomounfc Gardens, 
Belfast. 


APPENDIX IX. 

Confidential. 

( Forwarded by hoard of National Education.) 

OBSERVATIONS OF MR. WELPLY, SENIOR INSPECTOR, ON THE MEMORIAL OF THE TEACHERS 
OF CIRCUIT 18, REGARDING THE INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 

Clonmel, 29th August, 1911. very difficult to find a valid excuse for neglect of the 
Gentlemen, definite and simple task of keeping school accounts up 

In reply to your letter asking for my observations on to date, yet Syllabus books, note books, Progress Re- 
the attached Memorial from the Teachers of this Cir- cords, Averages, Roll Columns, Registers, were, time 
cuit, I beg to state in the first place that this docu- after time, found behind; out-of-date ‘ Lists of Books ’ 

raent is signed by a Teacher, Mr. M. Kearney, of and Time Tables, brown with ago and smoke and dust, 

Skeheenarinka school, who is not in this circuit at all, were to be found hanging on the walls. Extreme cases 
and by Miss O’Donnell, of Coolderry school, whom I were a pair of Registers eleven years in arrears, a 1 List 
never yet saw. I should have thought that the ordi- of Books ’ eight years old, and a Time Table which was 
nary human sense of fair play would have deterred still only an experimental one at the end of the seventh 

these two teachers from being participators in a series month of the school year. It is dismal and unpleasant 

of charges of this gravity, and of which they could work to record these deficiencies, but the circumstances 
have no personal knowledge. call for plain speaking. I canuot even qualify my 

The other signatories to the Memorial know me, and sbatoments by explaining that instances of neglect were 
I challenge any one of them to adduce any instance, of rare; on the contrary, they occurred in one form or 
lack of courtesy, good manners, manner, &e., towards anotkor in the majority of the schools." 

him personally. These charges arc made then on the Mr. P. J. Fitzgerald, who has had elmrgo here since 
part of persons whose names are not disclosed, and 31st March, 1911, wrote mo a lengthy memorandum 
who made no complaint at the time of tlicir own accord in tho same connexion, in which lie points out the 
or through their managers. many serious defects in mothod, &c., that exist in 

Since I took charge of this Circuit, in July, 1909, Section A. 
there has only been one appeal aguinBt my own mark- I came hero in July, 1909, and so far as I am able, 
ing of a school, and, so far as I know, only one appeal I have been trying to remedy defects since I came, 
against the marking of any of my colleagues; and no If Mr. Little can write as he docs about the schools at 
complaints of any kind, regarding discourtesy, lack of the beginning of 1911, I loavo the Commissioners to 

good manners, suspicious or distrustful treatment of judge what was the state of affairs in July, 1909. And 

Teachers, have been transmitted to us from the Edu- both Mr. Little and Mr. Fitzgerald express themselves 

cation Office. far more forcibly in conversation on tho subject than 

I am not versed in law, but I imagine no system of they do in writing. When I cainc here, I found Mr. 

law or equity in the world would countenance charges W. J. Kelly, now of Galway, doing temporary duty, 

made in this way. But I do not wish at all,- to avail and he at once, and before I saw any of the schools, 

myself of any technicality of this kind. I am unable drew my attention to their backward state, and to his 

to meet vague charges. Where the charges become inability to maintain the previous standard of mark- 

specific, I shall show that they are absolutely without ing. Mr. Cole, Junior Inspector, spent threo months 

foundation. . here in the autumn of 1909, engaged almost exclu- 

This Memorial states that since my advent here, sively at General Inspections, of which ho held a large 

“ the Teachers have been subjected to needless work number. He reduced the mark in 78 por cent, of the 

and worries.” That statement is entirely wrong. My schools ho examined, and vory properly so in my 

colleagues and I have consistently and persistently en- opinion. 

deavoured to get the Teachers to make suitable prepa- Messrs. Fitzpatrick, Franklin, Carroll, and Miss 
ration for daily work, and to keep their Progress Re- Roche Kelly, have all worked hero, either with me or 
cords and Accounts properly and accurately posted independently, and with one voice they disagreed with 
up, things which a very large number of them were the former awards in many cases. One of us may be 
not doing previously. These are “ the needless work wrong, hut we cannot all be wrong in our judgment, 
and worries alluded to. There can bo no others. I This Memorial proceeds entirely on the assumption 
quote the Memorandum submitted to me for my recent that our predecessors' marking was right. Why the 
General Report by Mr. Little, Junior Inspector, who teachers assume that our predecessors were right and 
™ charge of Section A from 1st January, 1911, to we wrong instead of that we nro right and our prede- 
dlst March, 1911. He writes : — “Of the teachers who cessors wrong, puzzles me. It is at least an oven 
came before my notice roughly about 20 per cent, were chance either way, and tho great bulk of Inspectorial 
«£*»? satisfactory service, and over 40 por oent. in opinion is on our side. 

admtion were deserving of praise. Nearly 40 por cent. As regards my manners, manner, and method of deal- 
teli below this standard, some through want of ability, i>ig with the teachers, I can only say that these have 
on* 1 a ® e ’ R , n< ^ ? ome through lack of diligence. not, in my opinion, suffered any deterioration since I 

• sue 80 per cent, who fell below the “ very good " spent eight years in Co. Kerry, and fifteen months in 

mark, there were few who could not do better by Belfast, yet I do not recall a single instance in which 

earnest study of the principles underlying their work, in that long period any complaint was made by teachers 

ana Dy closer attention to their daily routine. It seems under these heads. No one becomes altogether base 
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at once, I used to learn when I was taught Latin. My peachment of the examination that had been held-so 
remarks hitherto have dealt mainly with Section A of far as I can recollect. The fact was he had not been 

his Circuit. In Section B, under Mr Yates I did working. I admit he is mute capable of tong much 


not, it is true, find so great neglect, but I did find an better, 
unduly easy standard of marking, and I spoke to Mr. appeal. 
Sates on the matter, as I felt bound to do. He replied O.— i 


working. I admit he is quite capable of doing much 
better, and I told the Board so in my reply to his 


Yates on the matter, as I felt bound to do. He replied C.-I do not recognise this school. It seems lud.c- 
tl.“ t He .laudato hitherto had been modelled oo that toes for anj sensible people to state graeelj- that the 
of his Senior Inspeetor, but I am sure he will admit Senior Inspector seemed to select doll hops only for 
Lir *., wvnnv examination.” No Inspector ever did such a thing. 

U °One h remarkable casf,' that of Templemore Boys’ Any Inspector capable oj : doing it should be ^missed, 
schod in his section, springs to my mind. Here I I have not second sight or any uncanny gift of that 

SSd’a “ very good " award, which I had no option kind, and in order to findthe dull bovs I must , have 

luftto reduce to “ fair.” Only some months ago Mr. examined all the pupils to start with, and then re- 

Yates admitted to me that his former judgment of examined the dull ones. Surely such a statement re- 

* U ?hff.“l ™haf irShole circuit .w.rds were ^ThU is liillenonl. Bovs', school, 13646. I set 
being given for wort which hardly in any other part of forth a transcript of my notes m this ease 
Ireland would earn those awards. That is the situa- Arithmetic — fair only. Grammar — fair only. Oral 


uoltluu Arithmetic — fair only. Grammar — fair only. Oral 

tion with which I was faced in July, 1909. I could not Composition — weak. Object lessons (A) — middling, 

continue these awards. To do so would be to abrogate History — poor. Many pupils too old for their stan- 

my own judgment entirely. To call a school “ good ” dards. Junior Penmanship not taught; better dis- 

iu the face of irrefutable facts to the contrary is what eipline and order required. Principal does not make 

I have never done, and what I hope never to do. much preparation for work. Register is not com- 

Education here has not sufiered since I came. On the pletely filled up. 

could touch. William But- it yet remains to be explained how the next day but 

le, S ’mV"! hsd c»e upon ‘ny !us, J oj SsSol oj I wont into the tojoLhg girls' school „d .worded 

’ssststi. 


are persons in every other employment, who are slack 
when the Inspector is slack, and active when he is 
vigilant. Of course, there are teachers also who re- 
semble Carlyle’s “ Featherbrain, whom no reasoning 
could touch.” , , _. _ , 

I was not loug here when the late Sir William nut- 
let- asked me if I had come upon any cases of falsifica- 


:ome upon a great many, and m imitation oi rms ^ ore £ han an ^ thing e i se that I found here, viz., the 
Memorial I could draw up a list o • j ac }_ 0 f discrimination between the value of the work 

A Teacher fined about .£30. done in different schools under precisely similar con- 

B —Teacher find £5. ditions. I have not the smallest doubt in the world 

c"_ Do. that Mr. O'Gorman, the principal of this school, has 

D* Do. not at any time during recent years deserved the award 

E. • Do. “ very good.” 

E _ Do. E.— This is Cullen Boys’ School, 7245, taught by 

G. — Teachers fined about £10. Mr. Mansfield, who complains that his award was re- 

H. — Teacher fined £2. duced to “ good ” in November, 1910. I do not know 

I. — Teacher fined £1. whether he made a similar protest on account of au 

j. Systematic fraud in accounts for two years equal reduction of award in 1908. 

prior to my advent. Immediately after the inspection, Mr. Mansfield 

1 wrote me a long letter which I hold setting forth 

I have been active in my endeavours to stamp out certain circumstances for my consideration, with the 
dishonesty of this kind, but I treat no man or woman object apparently of inducing me to alter my opinion 

with suspicion or distrust. I assume no one is guilty expressed to him that the school could not get more 

until his guilt is unmistakable. than “Good.” He writes In connection with the 

It is quite true that I examine classes perhaps inspection there, are some circumstances — l ao not 
rather more than the Commissioners now seem to de- refer to your work— winch materially affected in an 


rather more than the Commissioners now seem to de- refer to your work — which materially affected in an 
sire. I found this course necessary, because, of my unfavourable way the answering of the puipls. . < 

clear disagreement with the antecedent system of mark- “ You have the reputation of being just, if severe. , 
ing, but it is also quite untrue that I at any time 


In all this long letter there is only o 


examine beyond the course the class had done up to a tests given the Programme, or rather the part of 
the time of my visit. it gone over prior to 28th November, 1910, the date 

Whenever written tests were given, the paper work £j le inspection, was exceeded. This point is worthy 
has been preserved for at least a year. My work is Q £ notice. He writes : — “ The Fourth had done no 
not, however, confined to putting questions and writ- letter- writing, as it is not on the Programme.” That 
ing in the Observation Book. I study carefully and the F our tb Standard were asked to put their composition 
make notes of the Teacher’s methods, and I almost m- into t j ie f orm 0 f a letter is entirely Mr. Mansfield s 
variably confer with them at- length on these matters. own f a ult, because on his system of grouping lor the 
Where the teaching is proceeding on sound lines and ycar jgjO-11 the Fourth and Fifth Standards went 
the teacher obviously efficient, much need not he said together. I naturally concluded that they did the 
or written. It is stated that I seldom bother with same composition, since according to his Time lable, 
a progress record at an examination. That is totally a cop y 0 f w hich I have before me, these standards 
untrue. I keep a large ledger, in which I post up a composition from 1.45 to 2.30 on Mondays and 
record of every visit to schools, and I can show the Fridays. He heard me set- the test in composition, he 
Commissioners that this book teems with references had to i^. me 0 f this grouping, why did he. not point 


to Progress Records. There is no account book to oufc tbat f, e mac l c a distinction 
which I give such systematic and regular attention as j n £j ie t eae hing of this branch? 


to the Progress Record— except, perhaps, the teacher’: 
note book. It is true that at times, instead of lookin' 


Yet upon this slender basis, Mr. Mansfield states 
I examined some classes in more than one years 


up the Progress Record about a, given subject, I turn Ag & matter of fact, the composition was 

to the teacher and ask him to tell me to what point the i j “Good” in this group, and this circumstance 
class has advanced. But this is an equivalent to look- ^ * not a g ect j n any adverse way my opinion of the 
■ing up' the record. school. Moreover, I had Mr. Mansfield’s letter _m 

I come now to the cases this Memorial selects. The t ; me t 0 m gke any necessary correction. During the 
facts are probably correctly set forth in most, but I inspection, too, he pointed out a couple ot boys v 
can recognise only a few. The names of these schools were ne w-comers or bad attenders, and their answermg 
must be supplied ‘if I am to deal with them adequately. was exe l u ded by me when I came to consideration 

A. — I do not recognise this school. of the results. I think that I gave this school 

B. — This is Gortnagowna N.S., 4000. The teacher utmost possible consideration, ^/‘^^eld’s work, 

did not appeal for an immediate re-examination. He standards. I took P . a -gtant. I found the 
asked for an examination towards the end of the school and of the work o trained and taught I found 

year, and' he made no protest at all against or im- Infants very inadequately hamed and taught. 

2 D 2 
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them writing and drawing on slates. I found the 
Junior Assistant Mistress had no preparation for work, 
that- some time ago she had refused to attend an 
Organizer’s class, and I pointed out all this to Mr. 
Mansfield. 

I found also that this Principal makes no attempt 
at taste in the keeping of his school plot in spite 
of frequent admonitions to do so, and in spite of the 
object lesson offered to him by the ornate plot of the 
girls' school that adjoins his. 

I found that Mr. Mansfield had not posted up his 
Register since 30th April, 1899, a period of over nine, 
years in his case, for he came here on 1st January, 
1902. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick reported to me that this teacher was 
nob keeping his Rolls properly filled up, and that 
when he, Mr. Fitzpatrick, drew attention to the 
matter, Mr. Mansfield proceeded to argue with him 
as to the uselessuess of this. Mr. Fitzpatrick declined 
to argue this point, remarking that he thought the 
Commissioners’ instructions ought to be carried out. 

I visited on 25th October, 1910, and found the same 
neglect. When I drew attention again to the matter, 
Mr. Mansfield promised me he would post up arrears. 
Yet on 28th November, 1910, he had done so only 
very partially. 

Since that time I have been exposed to the furious 
denunciation of this teacher in the press and on the 
platform. At the half-yearly meeting of the County 
Tipperary Teachers’ Association held in Thurles at 
the end "of 1910, or the beginning of 1911, I read in 
the Cork Examiner that Mr, Mansfield referred to the 
Inspectors of schools, who, he said, were inefficient, 
and told how one of them had opened and invaded his 
school before school-hours. (“ Shame.”) On 28th 
November, 1910, arriving at 9 o’clock, I got the key 
of this school from the adjacent cottage, where it is 
kept, and in virtue of the Commissioners’ Rule 3, I 
caused the door to be unlocked, and I went in and 
occupied my time in checking accounts, filling up 
report forms, etc., until Mr. Mansfield arrived. 

Again, last Easter at the Bangor Congress, Mr. 
Mansfield made a lengthy attack on me, an attack 
which was omitted from the Dublin papers, but which 
appeared in the Cork Examiner. I sent a copy of 
the latter to the Chief Inspectors. 

F. — I do not recognise this school. 

G. — This is Templenee School, 13817, the teacher 
of which has for years been running a publichouse in 
his wife’s name in the town of Cashel. 

H. — I do not recognise this school. 

I. — I do not recognise this school, and owing to the 
concluding sentence of the statement I should very 
much like to know its name. 

J • — I think I recognise this school, but I want 
details. Fortunately, if it is the school I think it is, 
a second Inspector was with me. I want to know the 
“ truth," the teacher told me, but I deny most 
emphatically that I ever threatened this, or any other, 
teacher. 

This Memorial is full of the wildest and most loose 
statements which will not bear any investigation. 

I have had to go very carefully into the work of 
the schools here, and it is regrettable that many of 
them have been found unworthy of the awards which 
they have been obtaining. Mr. Little tells me that 
the teachers here compare most unfavourably as 
regards zeal and industry with those of Co. Donegal, 
and I am sure they fall far short of those of Co. Kerry 
in the same respects. 

• **.' ^ Fitzgerald is of the same opinion, as, 

indeed, is every Inspector who has seen the schools 
m my time. 

I have tried to do my best to put things on a proper 
basis, and I expected criticism. Fair criticisrn I 
b f\l , n ° ob J ect . lon to at all, but most of the criticism 
ot this Memorial is unfair and without foundation. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

W. H. Welply. 

MEMORIAL OF THE TEACHERS OF CIRCUIT 18 
REGARDING THE INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 
We, the representatives of the Teachers of Circuit 18 
the lr »r?v b T 8 ’i nd , ei A- he n ? tice of Commissioners 
OirJ* d 1? at,s ^ et ’ on thafc «ists throughout the 
&S nf ms peetton of schools sinoo tho 

advent of Mr. Welply as Senior Inspector. 


Since his appointment, mutual distrust aud suspicion 
have taken the place of the confidence aud cordial 
relations which formerly existed between Teachers and 
Inspectors, and the Teachers have been subjected to 
needless work and worries without any gain to 
education: in fact, we believe that- much as the 
Teachers suffer directly through his own action, and 
indirectly through his obvious influence on the district 
and Junior Inspectors, the education of the children 
suffers still more owing to the absence of reasonable 
and necessary freedom, aud the destruction among the 
Teachers of all initiative and enthusiasm. 

The Old Results’ System and the New System 
of “ Inspection.” 

Though we do not champion the results' system, 
which had many and grave defects, we take the liberty 
of reminding the Commissioners that the programme 
was definite and attainable, that a year was given for 
the performance of a year’s work, that as a minimum 
of 100 attendances was required for each pupil to be 
examined, and as notice was given of the date of 
examination, the Teacher had an opportunity of 
having those, and those only, examined who made a 
reasonable proportion of attendances; that the written 
work had to be preserved by the Inspector for further 
reference; that appeals to the Board were heard, and 
schools frequently re-examined by Head Inspectors. 
And, despite the tendency to forcing and cramming, 
good work was done and the schools thoroughly tested. 
If examinations in the old results' style are to be held, 
as they are being held here, the Commissioners should 
insist on some such conditions as those mentioned. 
We have, however, no objection to have our methods 
of teaching and school work inspected at any reason- 
able time. Nor do we object to "surprise visits,” 
unless the Inspector acts as if sent from Scotland Yard 
in search of a criminal. 

Under the new system introduced in 1900 several 
new branches, with most of which the majority of 
teachers were unacquainted, found place in the 
curriculum as compulsory subjects. But we were told 
that the paper programme was a maximum, and that 
we were not expected to teach all it contained. We 
were informed that the Teacher was to have more 
freedom and to exercise more initiative and discretion 
as to the courses to be attempted, the promotion of 
his pupils, etc. Quality was to be aimed at rather 
than quantity, and more attention was to be given to 
methods of teaching, the means of acquiring know- 
ledge, and the formation of character, than to the 
amount of information actually acquired. We were 
further informed that the Inspectors, now freed from 
the drudgery of the results’ examinations, were to give 
more time aud attention to methods of instruction, to 
assisting the Teacher, and generally co-operating with 
him as a fellow-worker in improving the efficiency of 
the schools and in raising the standard of education. 

Difference in Methods. 

Under our former Senior Inspector (Mr, Brown) this 
system worked well, and little or no fault could be 
found with him or the district inspectors under him. 
They respected and helped the Teachers, who regarded 
them as friendly critics and advisers; and, owing to 
mutual confidence, the educational welfare of the 
children was the main consideration of both. Good 
work was done in the schools, as was shown not merely 
by the Inspectors’ reports, but in so far as such work 
can be so tested, by examinations for College and other 
Scholarships where the children of this competed with 
those of other circuits. Among the Teachers of the 
circuit, however, the belief is general that as a result 
of Mr. Welply’s methods, a serious fall in educational 
efficiency now goes on side by side with increased work 
and worries for the Teachers. 

From all quarters we have received complaints of 
his manners, his methods, and his marking of schools, 
and we have strong reason for believing that many who 
feel sorely oppressed have been silenced by fear or 
shame. His manner is, as we can prove, distrustful 
and suspicious; his methods are antiquated and unfair; 
and his marking in many cases most unjust. Unlike 
his predecessor, Mr. Welply does no teaching in the 
schools. His work is confined chiefly to putting 
questions, filling the observation book with damaging 
and disheartening notes, and troubling the Education 
Office, Managers aud Teachers with trifles which a 
few friendly words of advice would easily set right. 
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Ail examination of their reports, not to speak of 
chance observations, will show’ that the district and 
junior Inspectors are obviously influenced by the 
senior in their marking of schools. If the Commis- 
sioners will call for a return of the school marks given 
by Mr. Yates, a most courteous and efficient officer, 
for the year preceding and that succeeding 1st July, 
1909, they will see- this at once. The result is that 
Mr. Welply is not trusted by the Teachers of this 
district; and we believe that only his removal from 
the circuit will restore the former cordial relations 
between Inspector and Teacher, which it is our earnest 
and anxious desire should exist, and which we believe 
it is absolutely necessary to foster if the educational 
machinery is to work smoothly and effectively. 


F. — This is a mixed school in charge of a trained 
teacher who received “good” reports from 1902 till 
1910, when Mr. Welply reduced mark hv two stages 
to “ middling. ” 

G. — This school is in charge of a first of first-class 
trained teacher — promotion to the highest class being 
given on a number of years’ highly efficient service. 
He got eight “ good ” reports from different inspectors 
— the last “ good ” being in June, 1910. In October, 
after the summer vacation, Mr. Welply reduces the 
mark to “ fair” on a very damaging report, virtually 
charging the teacher with being a fraud. 

H. — This school, in charge of two most successful 
teachers of wide experience, never before got a mark 
below “good,” the majority being “very good” or 


Grounds of Complaint. 

We shall state briefly our grounds of complaint, and 
shall be prepared to furnish proofs if the Commis- 
sioners investigate the charges : — 

(1) Without reasonable cause he distrusts the 
teacher aud disrespects him in the presence of his 
pupils. 

(2) Though he requires a progress record he seldom 
bothers with it at an examination. He examines 
as a rule in the old results style, giving the teacher, 
however, no notice of his intended visit. He has 
gone beyond the full year’s programme of the class 
even during the first half of the school year. 

(8) The most serious matter is, however, his 
marking, on which depend the position, professional 
reputation, increments, and promotion of the teacher, 
and indirectly the progress of education in the circuit. 
He has placed on the border-line of inefficiency and 
dismissal men and women of ability and experience 
with splendid school records to their credit. We 
have not, owing to the timidity of many, got details 
of all the schools whose marks he has lowered; 
but an examination of the records in the Education 
Office for the year preceding and that following 
his appointment here should prove interesting. 


We have, however, got particulars of a number of cases 
from which we select a few : — 

A. — Large school in charge of two highly-classed 
trained teachers. Reports for six years in succession 
“ very good.” Mr. Welply examines in 1910 and re- 
duces report to “ fair.” Teachers state that school 
was at least as good as in previous years. 

B. — This school was marked “ very good ” in 1907, 
“ good ” in 1908, “ very good " in 1909. Mr. Welply 
in 1910 reduces mark to “ fair.” Teacher, feeling 
aggrieved, applies to office to have school re-examined. 
He is refused. This in practice is the alleged “ right 


or appeal. 

C. — This school is in charge of a highly-classed, hard- 
working and efficient teacher. In 1906, 1907, 1908 and 
1909 his school was marked “very good.” _ In 1910 
there were two examinations, the first reducing school 
to " good,” the next to “ fair." The senior inspector 
seemed to select dull boys only for examination. 

D. — For nine years in succession this school in charge 
of a highly-classed and most successful teacher wa3 
marked “ very good ” by various inspectors. Thus 
before 1910 the school reports merited promotion to the 
highest grade of salary. But owing to the operation of 
rule 127b the average was below 70, and so for reasons 
of average the teacher got no promotion. In July, 

1909, rule 127b is relaxed, and the average for the 
year 1909 is over 70. The teacher now feels certain 
of promotion. But Mr. Welply comes a few days after 
the opening of school in January, 1910, reduces mark 
to “ good,” and deprives the teacher of the promotion 
which his long and splendid service warranted. . 

E. — This school was marked “ very good ” in 1906, 
“ very good ” in 1907, “ good ” in 1908, “ very good ’ 
in 1909, “ very good ” in March, 1910. In November, 

1910, less than five, months after beginning of school 
year — the period including five week's vacation — Mr. 
Welply comes unexpectedly and examines some classes 
■on more than year's course, and in the old results' 
style. The attendance is low owing to epidemic in 
locality. He reduces mark to “ good.” 


“ excellent.” In January, 1910, on the first two days 
after Christmas vacation, Mr. Welply examines. He 
has no fault to find with the principal subjects. Yet 
he marks the school “ fair." 

I. — For five years in succession this school was 
awarded “ very good.” Mr. Welply reduces the mark 
to a bad “ fair.” His manner in the school was any- 
thing but courteous. 

J. — For seven successive years this school was 
marked “ very good ” by three different inspectors. 
The observations regarding teachers and pupils are all 
through highly complimentary. At one swoop, Mr. 
Welply, after threatening the teacher for daring to tell 
the truth, of which there was ample evidence, brings 
the school mark down to “ fair.” His manner here 
also was hasty and rude. 

Several similar eases may be cited; but the above 
should suffice to show the severity of the marking, and 
that the teachers have ample reasons for requesting an 
iuquiry. We have cases of teachers who two years ago 
got special promotion as the result of a number of suc- 
cessive “ very good ” reports, and their schools are now 
at “ fair,” two steps below. And yet the teachers 
work as hard as ever. 

Believing that Mr. Welply is not acting in accordance 
with the spirit of the Board’s regulations, and. consider- 
ing, as we do, that his methods are most unjust to the 
teachers and injurious to education, we respectfully 
request the Commissioners to hold an inquiry into the 
matters of which we complain, so that teachers who 
have suffered seriously through his action may obtain 
redress, aud to remove him to some other circuit as 
soon as convenient. 

In conclusion, we beg to point out that the additional 
power placed in the hands of a senior inspector regard- 
ing the alteration of the school mark can under present 
conditions bring but cold comfort to the teachers of 
circuit 18, and that the new circular issued to inspec- 
tors places in the hands of officials like Mr. Welply a 
new weapon of destruction in that undefinable thing 
called “ tone,” the lack of which will, it seems, mean 
results definable and disastrous. 

If the Commissioners are willing to receive some 
members of your body regarding the subject of this 
memorial, we shall be prepared to send a deputation. 

Signed on behalf of the teachers of circuit 18 by the 
following members of the Committee of the County 
Tipperary Teachers’ Association : — 

E. MANSFIELD, Cullen, Tipperary. 

D. C. MAHER, B.A., Ardmayle, Cashel. 

J. R. NASH, Loughmore, Templemore. 

E. CROWE, Galbally, Tipperary. 

M. KEARNEY, Skeheenarinka, Mitchelstown. 

P. OWENS, B.A., Roscrea. 

T. F. MEAGHER, Ballydrehid, Cahir. 

M. O’GORMAN, B.A., Killenaule. 

T. KEEGAN, Rosegreen, Fethard, Co. Tipperary. 

J. McCarthy, Cappamore, Co. Limerick. 

P. J. O’FLANAGAN, Templederry, Templemore. 

T. F. DELANEY, Ballysloe, Thurles. 

Miss O’DONNELL, Coolderry, Thurles. 

P.S. — Kindly forward reply to T. KEEGAN (Rose- 

green, Fethard, Co. Tipperary), the Secretary of the 

County Tipperary Teachers’ Association. 
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(a) LETTERS FROM CERTAIN NATIONAL 
1 J TEACHERS COMPLAINING OF THE CON- 
DUCT OF MR. WELPL1 . SENIOR IN- 
SPECTOR, IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
INSPECTION OF THEIR SCHOOLS. 

(10 STATEMENT FROM Mn. WELPLY IN REGARD 
TO THESE COMPLAINTS. 


(a.) 

■ (Copy.) 

Rose green N.S., Clonmel, 

14f/t October, 1911. 

The Secretaries, Office of Notional Education. 


Gentlemen, 

In replv to your letter of the 21st ult-., I beg to en- 
close herewith statements of complaint from the follow- 
ing teachers Messrs. O’Mahony, Mansfield, Quin, 
O’Gradv, O’Gorman, B.A., Fogarty, Guiry, Barry. 
Ryan, O’Donnell, Keegan, Mrs. Barry, Miss M'Swee- 
ney, Miss Walsh.* 

Owing to the absence of travelling facilities by rail 
/or some weeks past, a meeting of my Association 
could not have taken place sooner; hence delay, which 
I regret, in forwarding enclosed. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 

T. KEEGAN, 

Sec. Co. Tipperary Teachers' Association. 


*No statement received in ease of Miss Walsh. 


(I-) 

TEACHERS’ REMARKS ON Mr. WELPLY’S EX- 
AMINATION OF MOHOBER NATIONAL 
SCHOOL. 

On 7th April, 1911, the senior inspector, Mr. Welply, 
in company with Miss Kelly, visited Mohober school, 
and remained from 11.20 till 3.15. From the very 
beginning of his examination his manner was hasty and 
excitable, and it was almost impossible to get the chil- 
dren supplied with paper fast enough to please him. 


Treatment of Infants. — His treatment of my Infants 
was most unsympathetic and unreasonable. He got 
them seated on forms along the wall of the school, 
and expected them to sit like statues there for about 
two hours. 

When his examination was completed he dismissed 
the children, and read for me the notes he had written 
in the Observation Book. He found fault with the 
Reading of 3rd and 4th Standards. He got six (boys 
only) to read for him out of a possible 14. Two of 
those were very good readers, while the other four, 
though naturally very dull, were fair. The girls, who’ 
were far superior to the boys in Reading, were not 
asked to read, and Mr. Welply stated in his Report 
that- “ Reading is devoid of taste and expression.” 
He did not make any remark to me about it, but made 
out bis Report, basing the whole school on the Infants, 
two boys in third, and four in IV. Standard. My V. 
and VI. Standards were undoubtedly very good readers, 
and on the whole I can honestly say the children were 
as good as when several Inspectors marked my school 
“ Very Good.” 

Sir." Welply visited this school incidentally last 
October, and, finding all the Infants writing on paper, 
he suggested to me it would be better to postpone paper 
till they (the younger infants) eould fairly manage a 
pencil.' I did as he suggested, and at his examination 
I got the Infants to write and draw on slates, though 
the great majority of them worked regularly for me 
on paper. In the Observation Book he wrote : “ In- 
fants write and draw on slates.” I referred to his 
suggestion, and he denied ever giving it. I respect- 
fully affirmed that he did, and he jumped off the seat, 
got into a towering rage, and declared it was “ abso- 
lutely impossible ” that he did as I stated. The 
Assistant Teacher then said she was present when he 
made the suggestion, and Mr. Welply declared “ she 
was not present.” Immediately afterwards, and while 
yet in bad temper, he remarked “ he did not know 
how I got such good reports in the past, but that he 
would cut down the report very considerably” I 
stated that I got my reports by hard, honest work, and 
that he could do as he wished. 

I have never before in school, and seldom outside it. 
seen such an uncalled for and unreasonable display of' 
bad temper, and I was not surprised that he left the 
school without saluting me. 

His conduct has done a great deal to cripple the 
energy and enthusiasm of the Teachers of this school, 
and if allowed to continue the results must be dis- 
astrous to both children and Teachers. 


During the writing of composition by the senior 
children, I was asked by a child for blotting-paper, aud 
on my supplying him I was rudely called to order by 
Mr. Welply, who stated “ the children required no blot- 
ting paper.” On completion of Composition, I was 
directed to read Dictation exercises by Mr. Welply. 
I, quickly and noiselessly, passed some blotting paper 
to the children, and was again called to order by the 
Senior Inspector, who repeated “ children require no 
blotting Daper.” He preferred the children to turn 
their undried work, and thus spoil it with daubs. I 
respectfully, but firmly, told the children to dry their 
work before turning over- for Dictation. 

The Infants. — Mr. Welply asked for the Senior In- 
fants. They had been reading the I. Standard Reader 
for some few weeks previous. I expected he would 
examine them from the Infants’ Reader, and handed 
him one. This led to a little misunderstanding, and 
Mr. Welply declared it “nonsense.” T said I pro- 
moted the children when they were fit, as I could see 
no benefit, in retaining them" in Infant Readers. He 
examined them in I. Standard Reader, and the chil- 
dren, with oue or two exceptions, read excellently, both 
in grouping of words and expression. He examined 
the other Infants afterwards, and wrote in the Obser- 
vation Book that “ he found no phrasing in Infants' 
Reading.” From my 24 years’ experience I can con- 
scientiously -state my infants were as well prepared on 
the whole, if not better, than any I ever had. 

In his Report he states ” some of the Infants were 


not amenable to discipline.” One of the offenders w 
present six days in the preceding nine months, 
was only the fourth days’ attendance of another chi] 
"'ho incurred Mr. Welply’s displeasure by stirring 
shuffling his feet. A couple of other Infants show 
they could not stay completely at rest and R: 
Welply had matter for his report. 


During my service to the Board my relations with all 
the other Inspectors who either examined or visited my 
school were always most cordial and happy, and I 
looked forward with pleasure to their visits, while then- 
observations and reports were universally on the border 
of “Excellent.” 

In conclusion, I beg to state that I believe Mr. 
Welply has done me a serious injustice by reporting 
so unfavourably of mv school. 

(Signed), Michael O’Mahony. 


(II,) 

Cullen Boys’ N.S., Tipperary. 

• Circuit 18 C. 

Roll No. 7,245. 

Dear Sir, 

As the Commissioners require a more detailed state- 
ment of views regarding Mr. Welply, I shall give them 
with pleasure. 

My relations with a fairly long list of other inspectors 
were of the best, and my reports, earned under some- 
what difficult conditions, were invariably “ Good ” or 
" Very Good.” Those preceding Mr. Welply’s appoint- 
ment were “ Very Good.” Other inspectors, even if 
severe on occasions, were generally just, and their atti- 
tude always that of gentlemen. I do not like to have 
to write it of any man in Mr. Welply’s position, but 
truth forces me to state that he is neither gentlemanly 
nor just. 

His reputation — that of a hard taskmaster, cold and 
unsympathetic — came here before him ; and the 
opinions of the Tipperary teachers agree with those of 
their brethren in Kerry and Belfast. Here, of course, 
as Senior he had more scope, and the general opinion 
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in attending school, but a really dull child. While I 
hold that Sixth Standard was as good as same standard 
was in previous years, and reference to my record will 
show that Arithmetic was always one ot the subjects 
best taught here. 

Mr. Welply finds fault with discipline, because a 
little "boy about 34 years old was naturally somewhat 
restless; but I don't think any humane person could 
be so cruel as to compel such small children to remain 
like logs of wood for hours at a time. 

During my time as teacher, I have never seen an 
Inspector give way to anger with the pupils, but Mr. 
AVclply, when reprimanding a boy in Fifth Standard 
for trying to find meanings at end of Reader, whilst 
examining Reading, gave a display of temper which 
was certainly surprising — at the same time threatening 
in a very loud and angry tone that he’d put hoy out- 
side the door if he repeated same. 

Mr. Welply 's manner towards the Junior Assistant 
Mistress, because she misunderstood what lie told her 
write on B.B., was so glaringly rude that it was the 
subject of conversation amongst the pupils afterwards. 

The examination was in the results style, and the 
tendency was to rush through in every subject, which 
was so disconcerting to the children that they could 
not possibly do themselves justice. 

Mr. Welply ’s unjust report on this school has not 
tended to increase my enthusiasm in my work; it 
certainly is not calculated to give a teacher that incen- 
tive which, whilst giving him a pleasure in the faithful 
discharge of his duties, would encourage him to attain 
the object every honest teacher has in view— the 
improvement, as far as in him lies, of the education 
of those entrusted to him. 

(Signed), Michael 0 ’Grade. 


Mr. Welply finds fault with the discipiue of the 
school, and his examination and manner tended to dis- 
arrange the whole school. The Infants leave at 2 
o’clock. On this day they were kept sitting aloDg the 
wall until 2.45 to be taught an Object Lesson. No 
monitor had been appointed at the time; the Assistant 
and I were kept occupied by Mr. Welply, and it would 
be very hard to expect children from three to seven 
years to sit perfectly still for three-quarters of sn 
hour after their usual time for leaving, especially as 
they were under no supervision. There were 35 In- 
fants present on that day. 

I am twenty-one years Principal of this school, and 
during this time no unfavourable comment has been 
made on the discipline of this school. Ou the con- 
trary, it has been invariably praised by every Inspec- 
tor.' The Reports of the school previous to Mr. 
Welply ’s advent ought to he sufficient proof that in 
one year it would be improbable to have the school 
fall to the state which Mr. Welply described it as in, 
unless the teachers shirked their responsibilities very 
much, and this I stoutly and firmly deny. I consider 
I have been very unfairly treated by Mr. Welply, as 
on his report depended my promotion to First of First 
Grade, which I could not obtain sooner owing to the 
enforcement of Rule 127 (1).), thereby reducing the 
average under 70. This rule was partially relaxed in 
1909; the average then entitled me to promotion, but 
Mr. Welply by his report deprived me of the promotion 
which I have honestly earned. 

(Signed), Michael O’Gorman, B.A. 

(VI.) 

SCHOOL, GORTNAGOWNA. ROLL No. 4000. 


(V.) 


KILLENAULE BOYS’ SCHOOL. ROLL' No. 13646. 

Mr. Welply, Senior Inspector, examined this school 
on 11th January, 1910. Previous to his examination 
the- Inspector’s reports on the school were “Very 
Good,” and praise was given to the discipline and tone 
of the school. On the occasion of Mr. Welply ’s exami- 
nation the school was open only on the second day 
after Christmas vacation. 

Mr. Welply ’s style of examination was exactly on the 
old Results System style. Every boy was examined 
on each subject, and no distinction was made between 
the irregular attending boys and those who attended 
regularly. In fact, the dull and backward boys got 
by far the largest share of his attention. His examina- 
tion in Grammar was unfair, and his remarks were 
unjust, as to my mind the children answered well, 
even though they were unaccustomed to his mode of 
examination, which was as follows He selected a 
different passage from Reader for each boy, gave him 
a few momenta to look at it, and then examined him 
on the sentence, which, if a complex sentence, Mr. 
Welply was not satisfied with a child stating it was 
a subordinate adjective or adverbial clause, as the 
case mav be, but also wanted the child to define the 
subordinate clause, e.g., adverbial sentence of manner, 
reason, &c. He examined Fourth Standard in Gram- 
mar on a poetical piece taken from Reader, namely, 

“ The Faithful Light-.” I consider it unfair to 
examine Fourth Standard in Grammar from a piece of 
poetry. At the same time the answering of the chil- 
dren pleased me. 

Mr. Welply was very suspicious towards the teachers 
and irritable in his manner, and refused to believe 
Mr. McNally, Assistant, in the following instance : — 
A Fourth Standard boy’s writing exercise book hap- 
pened to be mislaid, and Mr. Welply told the boy to 
work on an old home exercise ho had among his books 
until the proper one was found. Mr. Welply, going 
through the desks, seeing the old exercise with this 
boy, took it up, looked through it, and drew Mi-. 
McNally’s attention to a page of Arithmetic exercises 
marked' "Very Good,” though many of them were 
wrong. Mr. Welply asked if he (Mr. McNally) con- 
sidered that “ Very Good,” and was told that was 
not the boy's school exercise, and that it was not 
marked by him. Mr. Welply doubted his statement, 
tore the leaf out of the exercise, and was not satisfied 
until the boy’s exercise was got and very closely 
scrutinised by him. 


Mr Welply visited the above school on September 
13th, 1910, November 7th, 1910, and December 1st, 
1910. He examined on December 1st, 1910. Although 
only one-third of programme for year was taught at 
the time, he examined on full year’s programme, and 
his examination was mostly on the Results style. He 
did not ask for Progress Book. During parts of his 
examination his manner towards the children was 
hasty. The reports for the previous three years were 
“Very Good,” “Good,” and “Very Good teepee- 
tively", and at this examination the report was lowered 
to "Fair,” thus depriving the teacher of promotion. 
A re-examination was asked for, but was refused. 


(Signed), Patrick J. Fogarty. 


(VII.) 

RATHGORMACK BOYS’ SCHOOL. ROLL No. 15963. 

1 Mr Welply, Senior Inspector, held the General 
In^Sin Vafev. school on 15ft and J™; 
berf 1910, and he examined the _ children « if he 
expected a whole year’s work done in four months, five 
weeks of which were holidays. 01 , OB «nn« to 

2. The Inspector seemed to confine k 

the dull and irregular pupils, and to judge the wo 
of the school by their answering. . 

S. The following ate some of the s “ l *cmiid?rioE 
Standard V for Analysis and Parsing. Consiaenng 
that only three months of the school year had elapse , 
can it bo said that thej were fan or su.table? 

(„ \ " Even in his dying fear ' ,, 

•• One dreadful sound could the Rover hear. 

(b ) “A wild and wrathful clamour 
“ From all the Vanguard rose. _ 

(c.) “ A scornful laugh laughed he. „• 

\d ) “ Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all. 

ssasssi'Mihs 

they received. . , 

5. There were some children, who, °''™g , 

gj*S3L9EE& 
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I V.-PVP nob back- Observation Book, which, though since cancelled by 

it was that year and that th p f ' The him, makes me feel that he is now auxious to discredit 

wd to any of (Lie tons intowto STR* 4" „W previou. "TBy Good” report. I notice that 

poor answering m grammai was , method in former years several pupils have spent two rears 

the children did not »«dentond Mr. JVelRv jmettod » etendarde, ami sometimes evei three.” '(The 

of analysing sentences, they . . S> ■ . particulars required in Register were recorded therein 

geography, be'causcthewc^ -^ u^ his success, doing our best for the advancement of the 

of matter ^ey wuc « J for instancc> t be pupils, and it is disheartening to find that our reward 

deeessoi. Mi. Onm , . " V c , f ’ towns of the Sbet- apparently is humiliating m presence of our pupils,, 

pupils were asked to i JJ h b t taught and w hat looks like denial of increment and promotion. 

SeJfinlhe L^b Standard failed com- to which wo feel we are justly entitled, 

pletely in this subject, and for this result I hold (Signed), Richard Qcixx. 

“".'quits & TOStS? ltntlikeevin S.S., Clonmel, 
dard which' lie showed me. This failure, however, October 14th, 1911. 

would not, I hold, justify the statemeut that they were 
backward in arithmetic. 

When about the 1st December I received the report 
I informed Mr. Wei ply that I considered it did not do t ■> 

justice to the school! and that the Manager had given giroug IS. 

me . quiet reprimnml for vhet ^e “»“ d ™ ***>■ Tpmplesoe N.S., OimL 

in the proficiency, and I asked Mr. Welply to exami . T t . 

‘ Boonas possible for Certificates of Merit my advanced Mr. W. H. Welply, Senior Inspector, paid this 
. y , . l n„ Ualmvo Christmas .... incidental visit, on Sentember 26th. 1910. 


Circuit 18. 

Roll No. 13817. 

Templexoe N.S., Cashel. 
Mr. W. H. Welply, Senior Inspector, paid this 


pf a . s This be verv reluctantly did before' Christmas sc hool an incidental visit on September 26th, 1910, 

(or rather «ot Mr. Carroll, who was with him, to do), f rom 11.20 to 12.45. Of course, when he came m he 

and all the six pupils present were awarded the certifi- found me at my work. Recreation was from 12 to 

cates Yet no mention whatever was made o! the 12.30, and then Religious Instruction until 1 o clock, 

examination in the Observation Book. He made the following observation in the Inspectors’ 

‘ x ow in iace of these facts, and considering that this Observation Book 

was the first year I required for promotion and mere- •• On the whole, this school makes a not unfavour- 
ment the mark “ Very Good,” it ought not to he sur- able impression.” ... , r , T 

prising that I feel aggrieved at having the school mark On the morning of October 6th, JUr. Welply and I 
lowered. reached the school together at 9.25. 


lowered. 

On March 14th, 1911, Mr. Welply held his second 


about commencing to teach Mensuration at 


General Inspection of this school, and again awarded 9.50, when Mr. Welply told me to got classes ready 
the school the same mark “ Good,” the alleged reason for General Inspection. I expressed my surprise at 
on tht occasion being that he found the junior divi- this, as Mr. Franklin had heM General Inspection on 
sion backward. Now, I am prepared to admit that the dune 6th previous. Mr. Welply said that did not 
infants were backward, but in justice to the Assistant, matter. , , r 

whose increment ought to be now due, I must s«y thst In view of tlie fibove facts I cannot see tow u t; 
the proficiency of the 1st end 2nd Standards was, in Help], was in a position to state in his report that 
my opinion, ” Very Good,” and when they did fail " At an Inspector s visit the principal males a great 
to answer, it was because they were terror-stricken display of energetic teaching; but I regret to find on 
bv Mr Welplv’s behaviour, as the following facts will testing his work that the pupils knowledge is far fiom 
1 * commensurate with what one might be disposed to 

1 mi -i , , ,. a I expect from them. I trust, therefore, that Mr. 0 Grady 

These pupils were put standing on the fit»r to wort *P band(m „ m . sbmv in favour ot faithful perforin, 
arithmetic on scribblers. Not being accustomed to , , ,, 

this, they naturally were a p awkward and evidently , T tbot when he paid incidental 

net sufficiently responsive to Mr. Welply s orders to “ on September 26th, 1910, that he did not find me 
satisfy him, for he very soon stated that such a state faithful discharge of duty,” or that I became 


pupils of the school lie inspected the day hri«. wito IUs°extr,oidin.rj that after twenty-six yean' teach- 

the apparent want of training shown by the pupils remained for Mr. Welply to find out that I was 

before him He now appeared to te in a passion and bis above ve P m y arks plainly imply, and 

as one of the pupils— a very dull girl afc all times, but 1 a niirnber 0 f years’ highly efficient service to 

particularly so now when treated harshly— was still ?■ J, . . -p:. A p irat w hicb rank 

without the materials necessary for work, he turned , atta : ned bv examination Mr. Welply states in his 
to tbe whole school, and at tbe top of his voice ex- 1 a most unknown. It 

claimed : “ What kiud of training does a pupil get in '■ T ‘ . , .. . classes were promoted on 

school who stands as she does without pencil and m \ »t be _ borne in mmd that clasres were promo 
jotter?" The little girl not having yet moved, he 1/t, that! there were six ^ 

dashed his notebook from him. and with such force August 1st, and tha Tnenection was held, and 


that it went from tbe table to the floor. And all this 
was said and done in presence of the pupils, who are 


few weeks when this General Inspection was held, and 
yet Mr. Welply ’s method of examination m Grammar 
was nob, in my opinion, calculated to elicit knowledge- 


assess sr* ** •* " -* tor the 

.... to annlvse, and when a few children made mists e 
Nor was his hasty manner confined to the junior afc oute “ t j, e w j tb surprising abruptness, discontinued 
pupils, for while the seniors were at written work he oxaminnt i 0 u in this subject, exclaiming, " They know 
several times asked if they were yet finished, thereby no thing of grammar.” . ,, 

distracting them so much that it was impossible for As compos iti on in Third and Fourth Standards, 
them to do themselves justice. One girl in particular, tb wev0 n8 RO od, at least, as they were in previous 
who was among the candidates that day for Certificates V ears. 

of Merit, was so put about by repeated questions of " .. p rogvess j n singing is verv inadequate.” Mr. 
this kind that, though she can work King Scholarship yvolplv "insisted on the junior standards singing by 
arithmetic, Civil Service arithmetic, and Bank exami- themselves though I told him that all the standards 
nation arithmetic, she worked correctly only three out giu „ together. This was the course I always adopted, 
of five questions, which a good 6tli Standard "pupil in accordance with suggestions of Organiser, and, need- 
might be expected to do. leBS to gfl;r< that when standards were asked to sing 

And now I beg to direct the attention of the Com- separately the results were disappointing, 
missioners to the fact that Mr. Welply questioned the ‘‘Arithmetic was badly known in Fifth and oix 
pupils of this school about the time of the teachers’ Standards.” As a matter of fact, there was only on 
arrival, and to the following criticism recorded in child present in Fifth, and she not only very irregu 
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visit,” for he managed to be standing behind my 
rostrum before I was aware of his presence. As 
details of what occurred during this visit have been 
placed before the Board in the letters of my Manager 
and myself, dated 10/6/11 and 13/10/11, I shall but 
refer to the ease in outline here. On this occasion 
Mr. Welply (1) charged me indirectly before the school 
with falsification of accounts, which was proved on the 
spot to be groundless. (2) He rebuked me for wearing 
iny hat, although I had good reason for keeping it on, 
and instantly removed it when aware of his presence. 
(3) He charged me with reading a “document” 
(evidently meaning something not connected with 
school w’ork), which I showed him was only a pupil's 
essay. (4) He told me in a domineering mantfer that 
I could not correct an essay and hear a Reading lesson. 

1 was not “ hearing ” the Reading lesson at all. I 
tried to explain that I had been strictly carrying out 
the Board’s rules, whereupon he instantly flew into a 
rage, and uttered the ominous threat: “I'll report 
you.’” True to his word, he reported me for neglect 
of a Reading lesson, and for being sneering, imperti- 
nent, rude, and even aggressive, and succeeded in 
getting the Board to reprimand me. But Mr. Welply 
mav rest assured that the end is not yet, and that I 
will use every legitimate means in my power to get 
justice. , 

I again assert that the charges are groundless, and 
respectfully ask the Board to have the reprimand with- 
drawn or the charges fully investigated. 

(Signed), T. Keegax. 


Roll No. 11471. 
Circuit 18 a. 


(XI.) 


pupils were not instantly supplied, as if by machinery. 
When Assistant went near pupils at this time to supply 
their wants, he kept calling out in a most exasperating 
fashion : What does the girl want? &c. Consequence 
was that some of the pupils had only begun when 
Specimens were taken up. He upset school from very 
beginning by ordering children about while teachers 
were otherwise engaged. He pronounced Arithmetic 
in Standard II. “Bad,” and remarked aloud: “Bad 
as it is, it is better than in Boys’ school.” Required 
juniors to sing. Would not allow III. Standard to 
help them. I explained that singers in Junior Divi- 
sion were few. “ All children can sing,” said he, 
abruptly. This remark was quite audible. Seniors 
heard next. "We don’t want to have that kept up 
all day,” said he, while pupils were completing a 
Round from Music Chart. This remark was also 
within hearing of the pupils. 

After all being over, Mr. Welply drew attention to 
bis remarks in Observation Book : — 

1. Reading too quick, and it is often inaccurate. 

2. Needlework requires much more attention. It 
is of very poor quality in I. and II. Standards, and 
only fair in V. and Vi. 

3. Closely dotted copies are not to be used in 
Drawing. Plain copies are to be used in Standards 
above I. Drawing is poor in I., II., III., and IV. 
Standards. 

4. Keep a suitable map pointer. 

5. Much more can be done in Junior Singing. 

6. The room is overcrowded. Discipline could be 
better maintained in spite of this. 

7. My opinion is that the teaching, which appears 
so vigorous at an incidental visit, is not sustained, 
and I find a general lack of thoroughness in the 
teaching where it came to be tested. Grouping of 
Standards is not availed of fully. There need be no 
more than four groups here. 

After reading these remarks, I said I felt surprised, 
especially Reading and Needlework and Drawing— 
our best subjects. I asked in what respect was read- 
ing faulty. He replied very abruptly : " They slide 
over the words rather than halt." (This I know, is 
not truth.) I said we aimed at Style and Expression 
among other qualities, and probably over-did the thing. 
“Perhaps so,” said he. “Very probably.”. This 
reply was very snappish. I remarked that this Sub- 
ject was highly commended by other Inspectors, as 
well as by clergymen. Next Needlework was talked 
about. He drew attention to specimens of juniors. 

I said perfection could not be expected from I.. and 
II. Standards. He remarked if I were not satisfied 
be would send specimens to Education Office. I 
replied, “ Quite satisfied, but I hope you will also send 
Seniors’ specimens.” “ Yes,” said be, and I found 
afterwards that he had taken Juniors’ Specimens only. 
In taking specimens, he flung them back moat rudely 
to me, remarking that he wanted no needles. His 
temper at this stage seemed at an extraordinary pitch, 
as was plainly discernible in bis countenance and 
movements. I must say I felt really terrified at his 
conduct. 

Before these incidents be required me to caU his 
man (chauffeur), which I considered demeaned me 
very much in the eyes of my pupils. I obeyed by 
noing to the Bovs’ School, and asking monitor there 
to do it for me. men man had arrived he called 
Assistant Teacher to carry some luncheon to him. 
On leaving he found he had forgotten a scrap of lun- 
cheon, and demanded Assistant Teacher to fetch it to 
him in his motor. (Teachers never before subjected 
to such treatment, and have had experience of Messrs. 
Dalton, Lynam, O’Riordan, Honan, Brown, McEnery, 
and Fitzpatrick.) 

, , ■■ , , rpu A niiri ;io seemed to have been completely upset 

d lately, and returned about 1 o clock. Manner hasty P P beginning of this day's examination by 

and irritable. Sent me to read Dictation andjnark ^^Je^over-Wng. manner. The teachers , felt 


Slievardagh Girls’ N.S., 

The Commons, Thurles. 

The following are the particulars respecting Mr. 
Welply 's visits to the above school : — 

1st Visit (10/6/10).— Asked for all Seniors’ written 

A '°Sai'd they were neat. Took epecial note of Nature 
Study note-books, and said he was sorry he could not 
remain longer to see more of their work. 

There was nothing objectionable regarding his 
manner on this occasion. , 

2nd Visit (9/3/11).— Inspected Daily Notes Weekly 
Record and Progress Record of teachers’ work. Lis- 
tened to teaching of both teachers for about an hour; 
then examined. _ , . , 

Seniors in— Reading and explanation of Subject 
matter, Recitation, Grammar (Parsing and Analysis). 

Juniors in — Reading and explanation of Subject 
matter, Recitation, Spelling. Wrote the following in 
Observation Book : — 

(1.) The teaching is clear and intelligent, much 
attention being paid to Oral Composition. 

(2.) Pay more attention to Penmanship in I., II., 
III. Standards. 

Mr. Welply does not seem to have taken this 
examination into account when framing his Report, 
though he carefully avoided all subjects examined on 
this day when completing his examination on tlia 27th 
March. To show that he regarded this visit as an 
examination, he frequently asked teachers and con- 
sulted his Note Book to see if such and such subject 
had already been examined. 

3rd Visit (24/8/11).— Came to examine candidate 
monitor, who happened to be absent. Appeared very 
much annoyed over disappointment. He would not 
agree to have girl sent for. No intimation of his 
coming for this purpose. 

4th Visit (27/8/11). — Called about 11 o’clock, accom- 
panied by Miss Kelly. Went to Boys’ School imme- 


errors m same. 


Ordered Assistant to give Object * > concluded 6 that he meant destruction. 

Lesson, and kept up continuous shouting to keep simi a y, and ^ ^ ^ offer explan ations 

babies quiet, particularly one baby, who had made necessary f for fear of a public rebuff. Called 

about three weeks' attendance. Infants for greater attention to the work of an imbecile who bad 

part of time standing, owing to insufficient space and *P eleven attendances in year. Seemed to gloat 
upset of routine; notwithstanding, Mr. Welply expected . £ having discovered her ignorance, 

they should be kept still. Drew attention m a rough m 16 /111 —Examined Laundry Class, and 

tone on more than one occasion to an imbecile who was 6th Vs ( / L..'" ™ , Head Organiser, could 
not attending to Object Lesson. While I was engaged explained that Miss Sbuley , Heaa u g, , • 

marking errors in Dictation he ordered my Standards not reach on this and two other scnoois, 
to get- ready for Needlework. Felt irritated when reason of this visit. ^ ^ 
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rural districts, yet all the school is marked untidy and 
slovenly on account of a few, who, if all the circum- 
stances were taken into account, were not to blame. 

<j. Owing to an epidemic of ‘ ‘ mumps ” a number of 
bright, intelligent children were absent from school. 
This was explained by the teacher, but the Inspector’s 
manner clearly showed that he did not believe what 
was said. 

7. Mr. Welply 's manner during the inspection was 
•distrustful and suspicious of both teachers and pupils. 
He forgets how humiliating this is to a teacher who 
endeavours to do his work honestly and conscien- 
tiously. 

(Signed), Edward Gdiby, Principal. 


(VIII.) 

RoU No. 11470. 

Circuit 18a. 

Slieveardagh Bovs', 

The Commons, Thorles. 


The following are my remarks respecting Mr. 

Welply ’s visits to the above school : — • 

(1.) He appears to approach school-room in a 
stealthy fashion; neither pupils or teachers aware of 
his presence for a considerable time. Result, the 
customary discipline impaired, and pupils naturally 
suspect that something has gone wrong. 

(2.) Suspicious of teachers’ movements while pupils 
are under examination. 

(3.) He rushes the business very much, thereby 
pupils putting forth their best energies. 

(4.) Seemed anxious to pass away from smart 
pupils to dull ones. 

(5.) His tests simple enough in most subjects, but 
made them difficult by method adopted in can-vino- 
examination through. 

(6.) Not like a man who would listen to any expla- 
nation from teachers respecting pupils’ irregular 
attendance or inability to learn. 

(7.) In my opinion (thirteen years as Principal), 
I consider that the pupils were as weE prepared in 
this year s Programme (period 1910-11) as they ever 
fr/ e Af a fh’ p leref ° r ®’ 1 c ^? not understand the lower- 
ing of the Report from V.G. to G 

1 eim See ; Mr - We] ply is rather slow 
to give credit for any good points in the teaching. 

(Signed), Patrice Bahhy. 


STATEMENT OP COMPLAINT OF P T nviv 
PMNCLPAL, MONARD N-s f TIPPERAR1 
AGAINST Mb. WELPLY, SENIOR INSPECTOI 


Reports on this school ’ 


1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


V.G. 

V.G. 


Mr. Brown, S.I. 

Mr, McEnery, D.I. 
Mr. McEnery, D.I. 
Mr. McEnery, D.I. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, D.I. 
Mr. Welply, g.x. 


* B -” 

fai t*, <U„ after ChSS TV' ' 

reports and marks for 1910 i^d ion 

dCa slS gr “t?y^S' P S,f U ‘'' S ‘“‘° 

M bTMr"^ t “‘f/ Sd"“»eW“ 

fid “Kiri’s °n t his " 

to ascertain the real north of tClZtl? ilk”' 

(Signed), ltaB , Principal 

(ion andihe mnniin iMi 

perfectly justified, and I 

(Signed), If. O'Donxell, Assistant. 

®*»ed), T. Xw™ Sec. C o. T, Pfm 
teachers Association. 


(X.) 


COMPLAINT OF T. KEEGAN, PRINCIPAL ROSF 
GREEN N.S., 18.11605, AGAINST Mr 

WELPLY, SENIOR INSPECTOR. 


I. On 26/9/1910, a boy called at my residence, and 
said that there was a man at the school gate ’ who 
wanted the key of the school. I arrived at the »ate 
about 9.20 a.m., and met a stranger there. The'dav 
being wet, I remarked sympathetically that it was a 
bad day for cycling, whereupon he assumed a look of 
offended dignity, and vouchsafed no remark. On 
inquiry, I learned that- the stranger was an Inspector, 
and later that the Inspector was Mr. Welply. Had 
he introduced himself, as his predecessors had done 
his dignity and my feelings would have been 6pared! 

He visited from 9.25 to 10.55, and reported to the 
Board : — (1) That the Principal had no preparation 
for work for the day. (2) That he did not send in his 
Time-Table or List of Books. (3) That the Assistant 
copied her notes from the “ Irish School Weekly.” 
(4) That at desk Arithmetic the Principal went around 
just looking over the shoulders of individuals. ( 5 ) 
That Drawing is from “ Middling ” to “ Fair." (6) 
That there is little evidence of taste externally. 

My reply to these charges, taking them in above 
order, is as follows : — ( 1 ) I had preparation for the 
day’s work, and Mr. Welply witnessed the preparation. 
(2) That as my Time-Table was seen and approved 
6/6/10 by the District Inspector, I saw no necessity 
for sending it in ; similarly with the books — they were 
already approved. (3) The Assistant did not “ copy " 
her notes from the •‘School Weekly”; she merely 
consulted it, as she does other scholastic publications. 
The lesson was on the Sweet Pea, of which there was 
a plentiful supply then in bloom in the school grounds, 
and which she, of course, utilised. The Senior In- 
spector’s remarks imply that it was a “ faked ” lesson, 
a mere parrot affair, which would be a useless fraud. 
(4) During the desk Arithmetic, I had III. — VI. Stan- 
dards in charge, working on this occasion from books 
without Answers. I employed my time in correcting 
answers and in assisting pupils unable to do certain 
sums. Attending four classes iu this way is not an 
easy matter. Yet, Mr. Welply reported that I was 
merely looking over the shoulders of individuals; in 
other words, that I was guilty of gross idleness in 
presence of the Senior Inspector. (5) He stated that 
the Drawing was from “ Middling ” to “ Fair.” Mr. 
McElwee, the Board’s Organising Inspector of Draw- 
ing, visited here from 1.30 to 3.30 on 20/10/10; and 
after a careful examination of the drawings and the 
methods employed, expressed himself well pleased, 
especially with the method, and wrote : “ The - work 
done indicates that there has been nn earnest desire 
to produce good work.” (6) The Senior Inspector 
wrote in Observation Book that there was no evidence 
of taste externally. I pointed out that about two 
years previously I had the school thoroughly painted 
and washed inside and out; a plot dug up and manured: 
grass seeds sown; shrubs planted; flower beds and 
borders formed, in which there was a succession of 
flowers from early spring down to the day of the In- 
spector’s visit, 26th September. The pupils assisted at 
the work, and recorded an account of it in their note- 
books, which may still be seen; and the thing is, of 
course, well known to the people in the locality, and 
I may say appreciated by them. These improvements 
cost at the outset £7, and fourteen days’ hard work 
on my part, besides the upkeep of the place since. 
A short time previously the Manager spent £18 on 
the school externally. Yet, with this knowledge in his 
possession, Mr. Welply (merely changing “no” into 
a “ little ”) reported to the Board that “ beyond a 
row of sweet pea, there is little evidence of taste 
externally.” Such is the encouragement he has given 
me to carry out the Board’s wishes in what I regard 
as a most important branch of education and culture — 
a branch “ which affords the purest of human delights.” 
1 am glad, however, to say that even the Senior In- 
spector’s report has not killed out my enthusiasm, for, 
as I write (14th October), I have in the school and 
grounds nine different kinds (with varieties) of 
beautiful flowers visible to all who can or will see 
them. 


II. Mr. Welply called again 4/4/11 on a ten 
minutes’ “ surprise visit.” Whatever may have been 
its educational value, it was certainly a “surprise 
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This is the school where, according to the printed On 25th October, 1910, a pupil told me the key of 
memorial, I “ threatened the teachers for daring to tell the school was kept in a. cottage a lew yards off, and 
the truth, of which there was ample evidence,” and I he volunteered to get it, which he did. These are the 
should like to deal with that in some detail. The “ false pretences ” under which the school was opened, 
teacher says I visited his school “ last October.” This When the teacher arrived, I was busily engaged mak- 
visit was on the 28th September, 1910, aud that I sug- ing my notes, checking averages, &c. The Daily 
•rested that the younger infants should write on slates. Report Book I found in the open drawer of the 
'{'here is absolutely not the very least foundation for teacher’s table. I did not “ fish ” it out of the press, 
such a statement.” For years I have preached the It was the book I saw in the drawer, 
abolition of slates at all desk work; I have entreated On 25th October, 1910, aud on 28tu November, 
teachers everywhere and at all visits to get rid of them. 1910, I reached this school at 9 o’clock. Mr. Mons- 

Yet when this teacher read my noting in the observation field says the reason is obvious, but I quite fail to see 
book viz.: — “ Infants write” and draw on slates,” he what he means. 

eaid something to the effect that he had done this by This teacher speaks of the Annual Inspection of 
my directions. I minted out how absolutely impossible 28/11/10 ns a searching results’ examination. I have 

this was but he persisted in liis statement. Again I not held a results’ examination for many years. I 

nointed out that he was charging me with making sug- apply a test here and there, and the extent to which 

eestions contrary to the Board’s programme and to the the school is tested vanes very much. According to 

Notes for Teachers, and contrary to what I had always Mr. Little, about 80 per cent, of the schools of this 

advised. The assistant then joined in and said she Circuit need not be tested pretty fully. 


heard me say it, and I replied “ No, madam, you did 
not-” I did not say, as this teacher states, “ You 


Mr. Mansfield introduces uew matter into this letter. 
At the conclusion of the Inspection, I told him that 


not present.” I could not lmvc said that, because the condition of the Junior Standards alone would ore. 

the assistant was present at my visit on 28/9/1010. I vent h, a school from getting Very Good. .anil 

was nettled at this attempt to ascribe to me advice ot ]™‘ learn that Mr. P. J. FitzGerald ^ told him precisely 

the kind, but I did not " jump oj my seat,” os the the same after General Inspection this week. We all 

teacher save. Finally, this teacher made a kind of admit that Mr. Mansheld kiimdf ,s a good teacher. 
SoIoey and said he must have misunderstood me. The Junior Assistant had refused to attend an Orgo, 

Now however, he returns to the charge and repeats mscr s class some time before. She has done this 

his assertion: I told him on leaving that I could not since, however. On looking .at my notes I find 

give the school the same award that it had been getting, :—J-A.M. Wilting, Drawing, and 

!nd his reply was, not what he states in this letter, Object Lessons urakilfully, and has not advanced the 
. ro .„ .n _ w.A 1 Infanta much. Onlv one cvoui) for Sinsms m the 


but " you will only do what you have done every- 
where.” 

(2). Cullen Bovs' School. 


Infanta much. Only one group for Singing in the 
whole school. More taste needed in the keeping of 
the premises. Register not posted up since 80/i/99. 
Column L not filled in Roll.” 

Mr. Mansfield’s school plot- does not differ much in 


, , ,, . , . . , , , ,i„l T Mr. MansneiU S SCllOOl plot- UOUS not inner muoi iu 

This teacher says truth forces him to state that i character fl . om the of the Girls' School on the 

am not just, that my reputation— that of a hard task- other siJe o{ ^ Tftl , aud he cou]( i imita te Mrs. 

master— came here before me. Yet m Ins letter ol Glaslieen’s efforts to have tasteful premises. 
30/11/10, which is now before me, he writes :— Lou Hc comp i n i ns now 0 f the short time given for Dicta- 
have the reputation of being just, if severe. fion, but he. read this himself, and my recollection 

Knowing my reputation, as he avers, I wonder how does nofc ag ,, ee w ;th his on the point. Nor does it 

he could have brought himself to^ write *his. J. 11 ^ my a g ree w ith him in regard to Drawing, while the state- 


previous communication to the Board I have dealt ,^ en t “ it was hurry, hurry, linrry," at most of the 

rather fully with this case. Some new matter comes wor j c on paper is absolutely unfounded. On the 


up now, however. On 28th July, 1909, I visited this 
as one of 1G schools I met from which no notice of 
closing for Summer Vacation had reached me. 

Inquiring my way, and when near the schools, some- 
one pointed out to me Miss Glasheen, the Principal 
of the Cullen Girls' School. She said she had not, 
sent notice, and I went into her school, the Junior 
Assistant Mistress being present also. I did not 


Cullen Girls’ School. She said she had iiot go/11/10 to me he begins : — “ In connection w 
tice, and I went into her school, Bie Junior inspection there are some eircumstauces — I do in 

it Mistress being present also. I did not to 1J0ur wor j(/< Does not the underlined 


work on paper is absolutely unfounded. On the 
contrary, I told the pupils, as I do in every school 
where I give written tests, that there was no hurry 
at all. 

Mr. Mansfield makes other complaints now for the 
first time about this inspection, but in his letter of 
30/11/10 to me he begins ” In connection with the 
inspection there are some eircumstauces — I do not rejer 
to your work." Does not the underlined portion 


insist on her opening the school at all, us Mr. Mans- plainly imply that he had no fault at all to find with 
field states. She either volunteered to do SO; — I believe t es fc s ? 


she was going to the school herself — or acceded at 
once to my request that it should be opened for a 
short time. I weut into the yard of the Boys' School, 
and looked at the premises, and the only note in my 
book about this is : “ No lock for Boys’ School gate.” 
What the ordinary peasants imagined they saw me do 
is quite immaterial. 

I wrote to Mr. Mansfield pointing out that his- school 
gate had no lock, and that I found it closed for Summer 
Vacation without notice. He replied that a lock would 
be procured, nnd that he had sent notice on which I 


In his speech at the end of 1910, at Thurles, he is 
reported to have said that the “ Inspectors were 
inefficient,’’ yet in his latest letter he refers to me as 
an examiner who puts questions in “a capable style. 

It- is difficult to deal with a teacher whose state- 
ments are of so Protean a character. 

(3). Rathkeevin School. 

At my inspection here on 6/9/09, I spent all the 
morning up to 11.30 o’clock, as I find in my note-book, 


sent a further memorandum stating the notice had studyitt | j^c teachers’ methods, and not interfering 
not reached me. , . , ,, v . in any way with the Organization. 

To this he replied that his letter was addressed to . , hnm-s to this insnee- 

“ The Senior Inspector, Clonmel,” and that it had Altogether I gave «z and a half ‘.° u s ^ 1 “ 1 ^ u ™\ r h '' cll 
been posted at the Limerick Junction. He added that tion, a really abnormal tune for o6 R u P‘f' 

„be P did not. know my nom. b. bod addr.s.ed it J- »> d T “k” 

These -are the “positively insulting ” communica- I . will transcribe my notes made in the morning 


tions I had with Mr. Mansfield at first. In liis letter period : — 


of complaint he states that at the time of posting the 
letter he “ was discussing the new Senior ” with a 
friend. • 

Mr. Mansfield then adopted the course of sending 
mo letters by registered post, and after about a year I 
discovered that when I was away from home a special 
messenger had to be sent at inconvenience to the post 
office with such letters when forwarded, in order that 
a receipt might be obtained. Accordingly, I wrote to 
Mr. Mansfield, asking him to be good enough to send 
his letters by ordinary post, and I explained . why this 
request was made. To state that I “ prohibited ” the 
sending of letters in the former way does not seem; to 
convey accurately what occurred. 


(1) . Time Table has no special provision for 

infants. , . . 

(2) . III. and TV., Writing.— Middling to fair, 

no blackboard teaching of this. 

(3) . V., Arithmetic (Principal).— Good lesson. 

(4) Vn. and VIIL, Reading (Principal).— No 

teaching at all. Enunciation not distiuct 
enough. Reading constantly interrupted for 
Explanation. ■ ' 

(5) . III. and . IV., Reading (Assistant). — Inter- 

rupted for Explanation. Little attention to 
I. and II. at Writing during this time. 

(6). Oral Composition needs much more practice. 
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6 th Visit (4/10/11). — Beceived wire from Clonmel as 
children were being dismissed on evening of 3rd Octo- 
ber. Wire stated : “ Miss Shuley hopes to inspect 
your Laundry Class to-morrow." Did not know what 
this really meant-, as Glass had been already examined 
(11/5/11). Miss Shuley, accompanied by Mr. Welply, 
arrived in due time. Miss Shuley appeared indignant 
at not having a fire in readiness, remarking, " Had 
you not a wire from Mr. Welply last evening." I 
replied that I did not know the sender of the wire, 
as there was no name attached, and consequently did 
not know 'where or to whom I might reply to explain 
discrepancy. Naturally I was unprepared , as I could 
not procure ordinary requisites at such short notice. 

Miss Shuley gave pupils an oral test, and said : “ I 
must say, children, you are well up in your Course." 

Mr. Welply, after Ms test on 11/5/11, remarked in 
Observation Bool. : — ‘‘ Examined Laundry Note- 

Books, and questioned the pupils on these. The 
notes are very fairly made out, but I think the chil- 
dren might show a better knowledge of these notes. 
Reading and Explanation. Take enunciation for about 
22 minutes and Explanation for the 8 minutes that 
remain. ” 

Finally, it is my opinion that Mr. Welply ’s surly, 
erratic disposition and unsympathetic maimer tend to 
destroy all efforts and energy on the part of both pupils 
and teachers rather than serve any useful educational 
purpose. 

(Signed), Joanna Barry, Principal. 

P.S.— I append copy of Mr. Welply’s Report. 

Co. Tipperary. 

Roll No. 11471. 

Suevardaoh Girls’ 

The Commons, Thorles. 

(1910-11.) 


. '-The teachers of this school must awake to the neces- 
sity of doing thorough rather than specious work, the 
proficiency where tested showing very serious defects. 
Reading is loud, but tco quick, and often inaccurate. 
Drawing and Needlework could be greatly improved. 
Penmanship is mediocre, except in the highest Stan- 
- r -n?'- j Grammar and Composition proved backward 
m Third and 1'ourth Standards. Singing has scarcely 
been taught at all to the junior pupils. The Infant's 
should show evidences of much better teaching and 
training and the proper “ form" of a letter should he 
taught lo the Fifth Standard children. 

A mud, more eSsotivu grouping of Bt.nd.rdj could 
oo adopted with advantage. 

Ieiucerely state that the pupils of this school were 
better prepared in their Programme this year than 
they had been for past half dozen years. 

Joanna Barry, Principal. 


(XII.) 

MARDYKE N.S. 

On the 18th January, 1910, Mr. Welply examine 
this school, and reduced mark which it held since 1902 
- Good . to “Middling," besides making dis 
heaitening notes m the Observation Book. Not 
tu 2?; 3 «, J* : . Pu P lls do u°t seem to attend punt 
™ aU /' f( Se \ e n a L ‘!? rne after 10 o’clock today, an 
mrfnh'u’f' 0n a -, wet mornin £- such is thi 
tl,» 'ujujI to]™"* 1 be ■ 

nuuiS”Sc^* 0 *° 01 t!le ™»tker, only 2 

* w “S, 8 ™ 

Mvtn d +lf m ft SCi ? 001 mado to accommodate 65 pupil 


Of Y. aud VI. standards, which were then the senior 
divisions, six out of eleven were present, and of the^e 
three had made respectively 104, 117, and 118 atten- 
dances during the year ended December previous. 

The examination was not a fair test, and the report 
was unjust. 1 

Mary A. Sweeney, National Teacher 

23/9/11. 

P.S.— -Though a re-examination of the school was 
asked for by the manager, it was refused. 

Mary A. Sweeney. 


O'.) 

(b.) STATEMENT FROM Mr. WELPLY IN RECURD 
TO THESE COMPLAINTS 


Circuit 18. 


Clonmel, 

26th October, 1911. 

Gentlemen , 

In furnishing my observations on the attached letters 
of complaint from teachers of this circuit, I should 
like to state at the outset that, owing to the lapse of 
time — in some cases twenty-one months and in no case 
less than six months, between the alleged occurrences 
and the complaint, I am quite unable to deal with all 
the details, many of which have entirely faded from my 
recollection, and many of which also I feel perfectly 
sure I now learn for the first time. On the other hand, 
my recollection of certain occurrences is vivid enough! 

This reply will deal as briefly as possible with the 
salient- points of the letters in question. 


(1 ). Mohober School. 

On 7/4/11 1 spent just four hours at the general in- 
spection of 49 pupils here, only four of whom were 
enrolled in standards above fourth, and I was accom- 
panied by Miss Kelly who, in my presence and hearing, 
gave tests to standard I. with which I did not deal 
at nil. 

The principal states that 1 have based my report “ on 
the infants, two boys in third, and four in fourth 
standard.” This is incorrect. I have my note-book 
before me, and I find that third and fourth standards 
were tested in reading, explanation, poetry, unseen 
reading, _ grammar, geography, history, arithmetic, 
composition and dictation ; that the infants (21 pupils) 
were tested in reading, arithmetic, writing, drawing, 
spelling, and singing; that the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
standards were tested in arithmetic and composition; 
that the second standard was tested in reading, explana- 
tion, and spelling; that the written and drawing 
exercises of the whole school were examined; and that, 
moreover, Miss Kelly saw the cookery, and I tested the 
girls of this class in health and habits. I also examined 
the monitor in liis special programme. 

I have no doubt at all of the accuracy of my judg- 
ment of the reading in this school; the infants showed 
no trace of being able to group words into phrases, i.e., 
the older infants, and neither the pupils of third and 
fourth standards in reading, recitation, unseen reading, 
nor yet the monitor in his recitation of poetry, showed 
traces of taste and expression. 

"When the monitor fails in this respect it may fairly 
be said that the teaching is defective, and there is the, 
experience^ of the other standards to support this view. 

The pupils of fourth standard knew absolutely nothing 
about grammar. So struck was I with this that I 
have noted in my book the sentence chosen for analysis, 

• — “ In Syria the people never take off their caps.” 
Not one pupil could make any intelligent attempt at 
analysing this. Their geography varied from middling 
to fair, as did also their dictation. 

I found many infants writing on mere scraps of 
slates. I found that the single pupil of fifth standard 
failed to do even one out of three simple tests in arith- 
metic; and that the monitor did correctly only one of 
the three tests I set him. This monitor had to learn 
150 lines of poetry in his special programme, yet by 
7/4/11 he had learned only 55 lines, and these badly, 
and he failed completely in geometry. 

All these facts point to great neglect on the part of 
the teachers. 

I found, also, drawing very indifferently taught in. 
the junior standards. 
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nation. These reports should be seen. My recollec- 
tion is that the re-examination was asked for towards 
the end of the school year. 

In the present communication, Mr. Fogarty advances 
three new statements. My recollection is that they are 


new : — 

(1) . The examination was on a full year’s pro- 

gramme. 

(2) . During part of the examination my manner 

was hasty towards the children. 

(3) . I did not ask for the Progress Book. 

Why did not Mr. Fogarty make these statements before 
instead of concealing them for ten months? I dealt 
with this case when all the details were fairly fresh in 
my mind, and I am certain that if these complaints 
had been formulated then I should have urged the 
Board to order a fresh inspection at once. 

Of one thing I am perfectly sure : the tests where 
given were not on a year’s work, but only on the work 
that had been done. This teacher marked for me him- 
self most of the written tests, and I have these some- 
where. Ho knows perfectly well the quality of the 
pupil’s answering, but the fact is he had just been 
marking time up to the date of my inspection at 
which he made no objection at all to any test given. 

(7). Rathgormack Boys’ School. 

Mr. Guiry 's statements are entirely incorrect. 

(a) . I did not examine on a year’s work, hut only 
on what the pupils had done. 

(b) . I did not confine my questions to the dull and 
irregular pupils, because I did not know them, and I 
did not judgei the work of the school by their answer- 

%). The sentences Mr. Guiry gives were set to Y. 
and VI. pupils (11). Pupils of Fifth Standard were 
now in their third, and those of Sixth in their fourth 
year at analysis, and the simple sentences quoted 
are perfectly fair tests in these circumstances. After 
two years’ teaching a pupil ought to be able to analyse 
something more than “John struck the table.” As a 
matter of fact, my noting in my book in that this 
subject had not been taught at all. 

(d). The pupils were neither hustled nor hurried. I 
gave over four hours to the inspection of 59 pupils 
hero. . . . 

(c). The majority of the pupils were, m my opinion, 
untidy. , . T 

(/). I do not know how my manner showed 1 dis- 
believed any statement of the teacher. 

(< 7 ). My manner was not suspicious of the teachers, 
but I had to be very careful indeed about the pupils, 
who persisted in prompting and copying. The tone 
of this school was distinctly inferior. 

I visited again on 13/2/11, and during the Drawing 
lesson, 12-12.30, I found several boys eating their 
lunch, and I found the Progress Record, which I am 
not supposed, according to Teachers’ Memorial, to 
consult, two months in arrears. 

Mr. Guiry is a man of intelligence, who can do much 
better work if only ho applies himself. 

(8). Slieveariiagh Boys’ School. 

At the conclusion of my inspection on 27/3/11, I told 
Mr. Barry I could not award his school any more 
than “ Good,” and he replied that he could not expect 
a higher mark. 

I do not think his remarks deserve much attention. 
They seem to me "to be lacking in ordinary common 
sense. 

(a). I “ appear to approach the schoolroom in a 
stealthy fashion, neither pupils nor teachers aware of 
his presence for a considerable time. Result — The 
-customary discipline impaired, and pupils naturally 
suspect that something has gone wrong.” 

I do not know what all this means. I approach Mr. 
Barry's school as I approach every other school, and 
I have no cloak of invisibility. How discipline is 
impaired if no one is aware of my presence is hard to 
understand. 

I am glad that Mr. Barry says my tests were simple 
enough in most subjects, because that is what I think 
myself. My aim always has been to avoid puzzling, 
crotchety questions which are of no use as applied to 
pupils of primary schools. Mr. Barry states I “ am 


not like a man who would listen to any explanation 
from teachers respecting pupils’ irregular attendance 
or inability to learn.” 

This is unfortunate, and I do not know what I can 
do to attain this likeness. 

(9) . Monard Boys’ School. 

Mr. Ryan was a good teacher. He has got one, 
two, or three years’ extension of service beyond tbs 
age of 65. He has failed very much physically, and 
is no longer able to teach effectively. His Assistant is 
a most indifferent teacher, as my colleague, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, will also tell the Board. 

I think it would have been more graceful of Mr. Ryan 
and more sensible on the part of his Assistant to 
abstain from these complaints. 

(10) . Rosegreen N. School. 

I have dealt- with Mr. Keegan’s remarks about my 
visit on 4/4/11, but it is to be noted that Mr. Keegan's 
present accouut seems to differ in some important 
details from that previously given. 

At my visit of 26/9/10, I have naturally no noting 
at all of Mr. Keegan’s statement of what happened 
at his school gate. This was twelve months ago. 

Mr. Keegan is quite wrong in stating he had pre- 
paration for that day’s work, and that I witnessed it. 
My note is in regard to him, “ No notes of work 
to-day, no mark in class readers.” 

He does not seem to know the Board's Rule about 
sending in a copy of his Time Table and List of 
Books for each school year. 

I saw the assistant writing out her notes of an 
Object Lesson that morning in school, as I stated, and 
my point is that she ought to have made her prepara- 
tion before. 

I found several uncorrected errors in the exercises of 
all standards. I found the organisation unsatisfac- 
tory, the out-offiees dirty and improperly used, the 
gable of the school used as a ball alley on Sundays, 
though the teacher lives quite near, aud the only- 
attempt at external taste a row of sweet pea, and 
that Mr. Keegan did very little effective teaching from 

II to 11.30, a result of his indifferent organization of 
the school. I discussed the organization with Mr. 
Keegan who at first said he never heard of the double 
bipartite system. He has now adopted it, and I am 
glad to learn from his present letter that he has now 
also “ nine different kinds of beautiful flowerB in the 
school and grounds.” At all events, my visit ou 
26/9/10 appeals to have done some good. 


(11.) Sleeveardagh Girls’ School. 

Mrs. Barry’s statements throughout this long letter 
are for the most part either inaccurate or unfounded. 

My third visit took place on 23/3/11. I was not 
annoyed by the absence of the candidate monitor, who 
lind gone to Ballingeary, three miles away. Naturally 
I did not have this girl sent for. I reached the school 
at 2.15 o'clock, and what time does Mrs. Barry ima- 
gine this candidate would have arrived at the school? 
But I examined her on 27/3/11. 

On 27/3/11, I arrived at 11 o’clock with Miss Kelly, 
.Junior Inspector, whom I took into the girls school. 

I asked her to watch the teaching for an hour and to 
make notes, but not- to interfeie in any way. At 
12.10 o’clock precisely— 1 o’clock Mrs. Barry says— 

I returned from the boys' school, and asked Miss 
Kelly quietly what she thought of this school. Hei 
reply was remarkable. She said: “I have looked at 
the Observation Book, and find that the school has been 
getting • Very Good,’ but I would not give it more 
than fair. The teaching here is mere show, and no 
attempt is being made to drive home the instruction. 
Miss Kelly and I looked on at the teaching for some 
time, and' then I determined to give tests on the work 
done I did not “ order ” the Assistant to teach on 
Object Lesson. I said I should like te hear her do 
so. I did not keep up continuous shouting, nor snout 
at all. I did draw attention quietly to several 
pupils— not one— who were giving no attention to the 
Object Lesson, but turning their backs on th i, 

I did speak repeatedly to the pupils of Fifth and 
Sixth Standards who made tlie most persistent efforts 
to copy at written work. I did. not pronounce Arith- 
metic “ bad ” in Second Standard because it is not 
marked “ bad ” in my notes now before me, nor dirt 
I make use of the expressions about tlie boys Arith- 
metic which Mrs. Barry ascribes to me. 
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Now I come to the tests. 

(1). Only pupils of Seventh and Eighth Standards 
were tested in Grammar. I cannot recall whether Mr. 
Quinn made any explanation about two as distinguished 
from three parts of a sentence, but if he did I am sure 
I listened to him. Anyway, two parts of a sentence 
are for beginners only. I have marked the Grammar 
of these advanced Standards as “ Middling ’’ to 
“Fair/’ I tested them in Geography, and marked 
their ordinary Geography as “ Fair only,” and their 
Mathematical Geography as “ Poor to Middling.” 
Their answering in History was “ Good,” and their 
Reading was "Good” on the whole. In Arithmetic 
they worked six out of twenty-four tests correctly. 
Mr.' Quinn states the 6th Standard failed completely 
in this branch, but ns a matter of fact, they were not 
examined in it at all. 

As regards Geography, I never found this branch 
well taught here. It was marked “ Middling ” on 
14/3/11 and on 13/9/11. Mr. Dardis, who accom- 
panied me, gave some very easy and well-framed ques- 
tions in this branch to the highest standards, and the 
result was, as Mr. Quinn very well knows, very dis- 
appointing. 

I found Writing poor in I. and II. Standards on 
6/9/09, and the exercises inadequately corrected, and 
I found the Infant training and teaching defec- 
tive. There were other defects which I have noted, 
and I have no doubt- at all that the school could not 
be rated higher than “Good.” 

Mr. Quinn makes the charge that I examined his 
candidates for Certificate of Merit very reluctantly in 
December, 1909. He has not the least ground for 
such a statement which is unfounded. I examined 
these candidates at the first available opportunity. 

On 14/3/11 I held the next General Inspection of 
this school, and, finding improvement in Mr. Quinn’s 
methods, I assigned him the mark “ Very Good," 
although I think enunciation of Reading still lacks 
taste and expression, and found Geography still back- 
ward, but in Arithmetic and Grammar ' an evident 
advance had been made. 

I found, however, that the Infant teaching and 
training still lags behind, and that the Junior pupils 
generally were lacking in brightness and alertness. I 
do not agree with Mr. Quinn's estimate of the First 
and Second Standards at all. Their proficiency was by 
no means ” Very Good.” 

He supplies some details to show that I was annoyed 
by a delay that occurred in one of the Junior Stan- 
dards, and adds that I said : “ Such a state of affairs 
should not exist in a school that calls itself." I 
believe there was some delay, but I can neither recall 
what it was about nor the incomplete statement which 
Mr. Quinn attributes to me on the occasion. I do 
not recollect at all the incident of the note-book falling 
on the floor, nor yet comparing this school with the 
Russelstown School, for that is the school I inspected 
the day before. 

What I object to is that complaints like these are 
not formulated until seven months after the alleged 
occurrence. This is particularly unfortunate in the 
case of an Inspector who cannot possiblv bear in mind 
all the thousands of incidents of school life that crop 
up in seven months. Mr. Quinn speaks of being 
humiliated in the presence of his pupils, but why does 
he conceal this for so long a time? 

Finally, lie states I questioned the pupils about the 
time of the teacher’s arrival. I have not the very 
faintest recollection of ever having done so, nor do I 
believe I did so. Mr. Quinn is always in good time 
at his school. I pass it frequently and find, a good 
sign, many pupils there at 9 o'clock a.m. 

Mr. Dardis and I arrived at 9.5 o’clock on 13/9/11 
and we sat talking _io the children about their books' 

“if 1 Mr- Quinn came a few minutes 
after. It is possible one or other of us may have said 
we supposed the teacher would be here soon. I have 
no recollection of this at all, but that is the only 
occasion on which it could have occurred, I think 
Mr. Quinn does net supply any details. 

t0 an er T “ fld ? b >' Mr - Quinn himself the 
Registers appeared to show that pupils had been 
r ftamed m their Standards in this school, and 
I noted this. He wrote me an explanation, and at mr 
TZZSh'W* S ? h8fied “ ysel£ as its correctness, 
L l' i f * b V otl »fv , . From this he infers that I 
am anxious to discredit his previous reports. 


I should have thought that any fair-minded person 
would draw a very different inference. 

(4). Templexoe School. 

At my visit on 26/9/10, owing to the occurrence of 
play and Rehgious Instruction, I did not see much 
of the teaching in this school. I heard Mr. 0 ’Grady 
however, give a History lesson at which he made 'a 
great display of vigour, though the answering of his 
pupils was always in chorus, and I felt that if°h e were 
as energetic as that throughout the year he must 
inevitably produce pretty good results. 

On the 6th October, however, when I came to put 
some tests on the work that had been done I found 
the pupils had no adequate grasp of what they had 
been taught. The J unior division, except S'econd 
Standard, were backward. I gave this sentence for 
analysis to V. and VI. aucl VII. Standards (8 pupils) • 
“ Once more the Cuckoo’s call I hear,” and they ail 
with one consent agreed that “ once more ” was the 
subject. I gave more tests than this with like results 
aud it was perfectly plain that Mr. O’Grady had not 
been teaching Grammar at all. The pupils of Fifth 
and Sixth Standards did exactly 20 per cent, correctly 
of then-tests in Arithmetic, the pupils up to Second 
Standard inclusive could not sing at all. Mr. O’Gradv 
states an Organizer told him to take all his pupils 
together for Singing, and I should like to know what 
Organizer told him of this bad plan, which is entirely 
opposed to the Board’s Programme. The Reading of 
all his classes was entirely too quick and quite devoid 
of taste and expression. He says “ the tendency was 
to rush through in every subject,” yet I spent four 
and a half hours at this inspection of 33 pupils. When 
tr Jas ,P eet 'i 011 was over and everyone out of the school, 
..m, 0 Grad y asbed me "'hat I thought, and I said : 

There is a great lot of show about the work here 
with nothing solid behind it.” To this ho made no 
reply at all, because he knew only too well from what 
he saw and heard that it was perfectly justifiable 
criticism. This teacher complains that my report im- 
plies that he is a fraud. My report states the plain 
facts of the case, and I have again to refer to this 
teacher s evasion for years of a well-known rule of the 
Board as to keeping a public-house. He makes further 
charges now after the lapse of a year about my con- 
duct of this inspection. I have absolutely uo'recol- 
lection of these occurrences which, if they took place 
a *nlr ' 0u ^ b£ have been reported at once. 

Months after this inspection, I learned from a col- 
league, not of this Circuit, that this teacher was keep- 
ing a public-house in the Town of Cashel, and I reported 
what I learned. I was instructed to make inquiries, 
and m passing through Cashel one afternoon I went 
mto Mr. 0 'Grady’s place of business, and asked him 
to come outside. He walked with me for nearly half a 
mile. Of course, I fold him of the Board’s Rule, which 
he was well acquainted with, but his chief care was 
to find out how I discovered the public-house. Failing 
m that he told me he thought it was rather officious 
on my part to mix myself up in this business. 
Xtien lie said that there could not be much wrong since 
his manager took no notice of it. I disclaimed all 
responsibililty on that- score. Finally, lie wanted to 
know if I must report- the ease, because other Inspec- 
tors knew about it. I made no inquiries into this 
grave charge against absent persons, but I said : ” All 
Inspectors are paid to see that the Board’s Rules are 
observed.” 

I think the motive of Mr. 0 'Grady's belated com- 
plaints about my inspections is fairly evident. 

(C). Killenaule Boys’ School. 

I do not intend to go into this complaint in detail. 
The inspection complained of took place twenty-one 
months ago, and Mr. 0 'Gorman’s sense of injury can- 
not have been very keen. I reduced the mark of this 
school from “ Very Good” to “ Good,” and if ever a 
reduction of mark was necessary this was. When I 
add that Mr. Fitzpatrick also gave the school “ Good ” 
in November, 1910, I think not much more remains 
to be said, and I notice that Mr. O'Gorman makes no- 
complaint at all of this latter award. 

(6). Gortnagowna N.S. 

I have dealt with this case in my previous report as 
well as in my report on the application for a re-exami- 
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on the part ot Inspectors. That this easy-going style 
of inspection extended to the checking of accounts, 
as well as to the testing of proficiency, seems probable 
from the fact that for the two years prior to Mr. 
Welply 's appointment not a teacher in the Circuit 
was fined for falsification, whereas in the two subsc- 
n uen t years fines were imposed for this kind of oflence 
in not less than ten cases. In each of these cases 
the truth of the charge was demonstrated. It is 
inconceivable that an outbreak of dishonesty should 
suddenly have developed in the Circuit during the 
neriod 1909-1911. In another school a teacher had 
neclected for nine years to post his Register (a most 
important record). That teacher was very much to 
blame, but what must be said of the Inspector who 
nermittcd the irregularity? 

Tire procedure adopted by tire Tippeiuty toeehere in 
tire present ease is not one to be encouraged. 1® 
withhold complaints tor long periods anil then submit 
simultaneously a series ot them is . plan that has 
nothing to recommend it. It precludes lull and ade- 
quate inquiry. It raises, too, many points of drscus- 
s \ on _too many matters for close investigation to be 
properly dealt with at one time. Reliable evidence 
s more difficult to procure. The recollection of inci- 
dents is less distinct. A. teacher who has a real griev- 
mice is therefore not so likely to obtain redress, owing 
to the difficulty of arriving at a decision between the 
conflicting statements made. The ordeal, too, for the 
Inspector (and it is only earnest and energetic office, s 
that arc likely to be subject to it) is serious. He has 
to meet at once attacks from different quarters- 
attacks relating to incidents spread over a considerable 
space of time. He finds his manners and ^ actions 
criticised in an insolent fashion— far-fetchcd and 
adverse constructions put on conduct, that admits of 
other and favourable interpretation-and Imputations 
of an offensive nature made on obviously insufficient 

8 Thhh>ttirek on Mr. Welply \ 0 I I>o S? *" 

pre-arraugemeat. One ot the complainants, Mr. Mans- 
&, ot Cullen Boys' N.S., writes:-' H,s reputation 
—that of a hard task-master, cold and unsympathetic 
-came here before him.” From this it would appeal 
that the Tipperary teachers were not prepaied to „ 
their new Senior Inspector a fair trial. I have been 


brought into contact with Mr. Welply, as his Senior 
and as his Chief Inspector, off and on, during some 
mine years, and I have had a good opportunity of 
judging his character and disposition. I regard him as 
a high-minded efficient officer, by no means wanting 
in good nature. He has a great capacity for work 
himself, and is most energetic. Probably lie would 
not have much sympathy with indolent teachers, but- 
deserving cases would, I believe, be treated with 
consideration by him. 

Some of the complainants use language that even a 
grave sense of injustice would fail to justify. .Mr. 
Mansfield, already referred to, is in this respect the 
worst offender, and he should, I think, be reprimanded 
for the improper tone of his letter. His references to 
his Senior Inspector are in bad taste, and he makes a 


ms senior inspectin' are ill uau ibbre, mu - - 

serious indictment against the Board when lie says : 

“ The general opinion among us (the teachers) is that 
he (Mr. Welply) was qualifying for the Chief Inspector- 
ship by the severity which placed him in the senior- 
ship.” He plainly " insinuates here that the Commis- 
sioners promoted ‘Mr. Welply because he was harsh 
to the teachers. If a public utterance of this kind 
by a teacher is allowed to go unpunished, the effect: 
oil the teaching body in general will be most injurious. 

The Tipperary teachers should, I tbigk, be informed 
that the Commissioners, after as much inquiry as 
was feasible and desirable under the circumstances, 
are satisfied that Mr. Welply’s standard of inspection 
and examination is not unreasonably high, that they 
regard him as an efficient and trustworthy officer, and 
that they do not believe him capable of acting unjustly 
in awarding merit marks or in his other action in 
connection with schools. They should be further 
advised that the Commissioners strongly condemn the 
unbecoming tone in which some of the teachers criti- 
cised their Senior Inspector. An intimation should he 
sent them, too, that in future the Commissioners will 
decline to consider complaints sent in wholesale, as 
has been done in this ease, but that if any teacher, 
feels himself aggrieved, will send in his complaint m 
accordance with Rule 96 his case will he looked into, 
and, if there is a legitimate grievance, it will be 
redressed. _ 

J. J . H ,, 

7/12/11. 


MERIT MARKS. 


| 

School 

Date of last General 
Report, by Mr. 
Welply. 

Character of Report. 


Kiltecly Boys’, .. 

6/11 

Middling. 


Kilbecly Girls’, 

» 

Fair. 


Cullen Boys’, 

10/10 

Good. 


Monard Boys’, 

1/11 

Fair. 


Noan, . . 

6/10 

Fair. 


Carrig Girls’, 

11/09 

Fair. 


Mardyke, 

1/10 

Middling. 


Mullinahone Girls’, 

1/10 

Fair. 


Mohober, • 

4/11 

Fair. 


Slicveardagh Girls’, 

3/11 

Fair. 


Loughmore Boys’, 

3/11 

Excellent. 


Roscrea Boys’, 

12/10 

Fair. 


Clash, 

11/10 . 

Fair.- 


Fair, 

Fair, 

Very Good, 
Fair, 

Fair, 

Fair, 

Middling, . . 
Good, 

Good (weak), 
Good (weak), 
Very Good, 
Fair, 

Fair, 


have »» 

an opinion as io flic miprapnety ot his langireg 


Bo„.d «-* 

and its policy. 

Office of National Eduoationv 
Dublin, 8th December, 1911. 
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Singing had haiclly been taught at all to the Junior 
Standards, and Mrs. Barry said there were few singers 
amongst them. I told her that the Junior Standards 
especially ought to be easy to teach singing to, and 
that she would probably find most of them had voices. 
The fact is she had not been teaching this at all. 

1 did not remark about Senior Singing : " We don't 
want to have that kept up all day." I had heard 
enough for my purpose, and asked the pupils to pass 
on to something else. 

I found the pupils of this school excessively talka- 
tive and much given to prompting. I found Reading 
too quick though it was loud, but the pupils had a 
peculiar habit of never stopping at the word they did 
not know ; they slurred it over and went on. I found 
Needlework very bad iu First and Second Standards, 
and I have these specimens still, and will seud them 
to the Board if necessary. Mrs. Barry never suggested 
that I should send the specimens of the Seniors to the 
Education Office. I did not- fling specimens of Needle- 
work rudely, or otherwise, to this teacher. My temper 
was at no pitch at till, and Mrs. Barry was not in the 
least terrified. 

I asked this teacher to seud someone for my servant 
iu order that I might give him some lunch, and I 
heard he was at- the school gate I believe I sent- him 
some sandwiches, but by whom I cannot say. I do 
not think it demeans auyone if I ask : “ Will you 
kindly give this parcel?” Had Miss Kelly been leav- 
ing the room at the time as Mrs. Barry was, it being 
playtime I should have asked her to do this without 
ti thought that she would consider it a demeaning 
request. And if I ask a teacher to be kind enough to 
hand me something I have forgotten in the schoolroom 
£ do not see that I am committing an offence against 
courtesy. 

I called no attention to the work of an imbecile, 
for I did not know there was one in the school, and I 
hare never done anything so unworthy of a human 
boiug as to gloat over the mental or physical infirmity 
of any person. 

Miss Kelly was in the room all the time, and I 
should be very glad if she were asked for her recollec- 
tion of this day's work. 

I should also like to mention when previous reports 
are spoken of in this case that a change of one member 
of the staff took place on 1/1/11.' 


(12'). Mardyke N. School. 

I should like to point the contrast between Mis 
Sweeney’s letter of complaint and the other eleve 
letters. I think she is wrong, and I shall proceed f 
show it; but her letter is pleasant to read after th 
mass of unfounded and distorted statements with wine 
I have hitherto had to deal. 

I never previously heard that Miss Sweeney ha 
apphed for a re-examination of her school, and it : 
to be noted that Mr. Fitzpatrick could give her n 
better award in November. 1910, than I gave i 
January, 1910, but I am glad to learn from Mr. Fit: 
gerald that since the appointment of a Junior Assii 
tant here the school has advanced greatly in merit. 

I shall transcribe my notes of this inspection o 
18/1/10. I spent from 9.30 to 11.80 o’clock observin 
the conduct of the school, and I made the followin 
notes in my book 

10.0-10-20. — Home Lessons, IV. and V. Infants s: 
on a form by the wall trying to write on slates thoup 
there was ample room in desks. Other pupils n< 
occupied at all. 

10.30-11.0. — Infants put for Drawing in high desl 
at far end of room. An elm leaf put on the blac 
board, but not a word of teaching. Principal res 
Dictation at this time for IV. and V. Standards. 

1 — II- and III. Reading — Monotonou 

pupils hold down their heads and hurry alon« r 
teaching of this. ‘ ’ 

Teacher leads pupils by hand at class movements. 

All this shows how badly Miss Sweeney was carryir 
on her school, and when I came to test' the stnndarc 
here and there it is not to be wondered at that n- 
opimon formed from mere inspection was strongly coi 
firmed. Though only twenty-seven pupils were pr- 
sent out of fifty-two, o the standards I tested most pa 
tieularly were fairly represented. In II. and II 
eight out of twelve were present; and in IV. and I 
six out, of eleven. Sixteen pupils were absent out i 
Infants and Fust Standards. 


In conclusion, I must apologise for the great length 
of this Report, which I have tried to make as brief 
as possible. My task here has not been an easy one 
hut I do not complain of that. Only a few weeks a»o 
my colleague, Mr. Fitzgerald, wrote to me as follows— 
" Every day makes me more convinced how absolutely 
necessary it was for you to take the stand you have 
taken in the iuterest of the schools,” and it* is some- 
thing to have gained the commendation of so excellent 
an Inspector. 

But what I do complain of is that all these charges, 
varying in age from 21 to six months, were not made 
within some reasonable time after the alleged occur- 
rences. My recollection of many offences is naturally 
indistinct in most cases and non-existent in others on 
this account, and I do not- think the teachers’ recol- 
lection can be any hetter. 

There ought to be a Statute of Limitations for such 
matters. 

What I have written is but a tithe of what I could 
write, but my numerous note-books are all at the dis- 
posal of the Board, and I would respectfully suggest 
that the Commissioners ought to seek other evidence 
also if they deem that- necessary. Let them call up 
Messrs. P. J. Fitzgerald, Little, Cole, and Dardis, 
and get their account. 

We do not- want our schools to turn out pundits, 
but we do want them to turn out persons able to make 
clear, straightforward statements, with some lucid 
ideas, alert iu body and mind : in brief, we want them 
to teach people how to help themselves. 

Finally, perhaps I ought to point to the absence of 
any Managerial support of all these charges. I know 
that- a deputation from the Tipperary Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation waited on the whole body of Parish Priests of 
the Diocese of Cashel, when on Retreat at Thurles last 
Summer, with the object of inducing them to take 
part iu these charges, but no manager, so far as I 
am aware, has made any attempt to join in them. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Tour obedient Servant, 

W. H. Welply. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 


MEMORANDUM OF THE CHIEF INSPECTOR 
WITH REFERENCE TO COMPLAINTS MADE 
BY CERTAIN NATIONAL TEACHERS 
AGAINST Mb. WELPLY, SENIOR INSPEC- 
TOR, 

The accompanying statements contain the substance 
of my notings concerning the thirteen schools in the 
Tipperary Circuit, which I recently visited, in accord- 
ance with instructions. My visits were necessarily 
brief, and the amount of examination I was able to 
get- through was very limited, but as I paid special 
attention to essential points, such as cleanliness, order, 
maimers and intelligence of pupils, methods of in- 
struction, &c., which can be mo-e expeditiously 
gauged, my estimates of the general merits of the 
several schools may. I think, be accepted as fairly 
accurate. Since writing them, I have obtained the 
merit marks assigned by Mr. Welply in his last 
General Reports, and in an abstract which I attach 
our judgments in each case are contrasted. There is 
not any marked divergence of opinion. In five cases- 
my estimate is slightly more favourable than Mr, 
Welply ’s, but as a considerable period had intervened 
between the two inspections (his and mine) it is not 
improbable that some improvement had meantime 
been effected, ns a result of Mr. Welply 's suggestions- 
On the other hand, the Loughmore Boys' N.S. , which 
Mr. Welply thought worthy of “Excellent-,” would, 
in my opinion, be sufficiently rewarded by “ Very 
Good." 

These thirteen cases, which I have so far tested, 
tend to convince me that in his estimate of schools 
and in his requirements from the teachers he is, at 
least, in fair accordance with his Chief Inspector. 

There is abundant evidence in his reports and in his 
notings in the Observation Book that Mr. Welply 
is keenly interested in his work, and is sparing no- 
pains to raise the standard of teaching in the schools 
uuder his charge. 

Before he took charge of the Tipperary Circuit there 
was, I fear, a great deal of undiscriminating praise 
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APPENDIX X. 


Confidential. 


( Forwarded by the Board of National Education.) 


THE CASE OF MR. E. MANSFIELD, LATE TEACHER OF CULLEN NATIONAL SCHOOL, COUNTY 
TIPPERARY. 


MEMORANDUM. 

On the 27th June, 1911, a Memorial was received by 
the Commissioners of National Education from the 
teachers of Circuit 18, regarding the inspection of 
schools, in which it was alleged that grave dissatisfac- 
tion existed in the Circuit since the advent of Mr. 
Welply as Senior Inspector. It was stated that mutual 
distrust and suspicion had taken the place of the con- 
fidence and cordial relations which formerly existed be- 
tween teachers and inspectors, that the teachers had 
been subjected to needless worry, and suffered directly 
through Mr. Welply 's own action and indirectly through 
his obvious influence on the district and junior inspec- 
tors. The memorialists said that under their former 
Senior Inspector (Mr. Brown) the new system of inspec- 
tion worked well, but that as a result of Mr. Welply’s 
methods a serious fall in educational efficiency was 
going on side by side with increased work and worries 
for the teachers. From all quarters they had received 
complaints of his manners, his methods, and his mark- 
ing of schools, and they had strong reason for believing 
that many who felt sorely oppressed had been silenced 
by fear or shame. His manner was distrustful and sus- 
picious; his methods were antiquated and unfair; and 
his marking in many oases most unjust. Unlike his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Welply did no teaching in the schools. 
His work was confined chiefly to putting questions, fill- 
ing the observation book with damaging and dishearten- 
ing notes, and troubling the Education Office, Managers 
and Teachers with trifles which a few friendly words of 
advice would easily set right. 

The teachers said they were prepared to furnish proofs 
if the Commissioners investigated their complaints 
against Mr. Welply, which they summed up as follows : 

(1) Without reasonable cause he distrusts the teacher 

and disrespects him in the presence of his pupils. 

(2) Though he requires a progress record he seldom 
bothers with it at an examination. He examines 
as a rule in the old results style, giving the 
teacher, however, no notice of his intended visit. 
He lias gone beyond the full year’s programme 
of the class even during the first half of the 
school year. 

(8) The most serious matter is, hpwever, his marking, 
on which depend the position, professional repu- 
tation, increments and promotion of the teacher, 
and indirectly the progress of education in the 
circuit. He has placed on the border-line of in- 
efficiency and dismissal, men and women of 
ability and experience, with splendid school re- 
cords' to their credit. They have not, owing to 
the timidity of many, got details of all the 
schools whose marks he has lowered; but an ex- 
amination of the records in the Education Office 
for the year preceding and that following his 
appointment here should prove interesting. 

The memorial was referred to Mr. Welply on the 14th 
July, 1911, and in a report which he furnished on the 
19th August following, he observed that the memorial 
was signed by one teacher who was not in Cir- 
cuit 18, and by another teacher whom he 
never saw, that he challenged any of the other 
signatories to mention any instance of lack of 
courtesy or good manners towards him person- 
ally, that since he took charge of the circuit in July, 
1909, there had been only one appeal against his mark- 
ing of a school, and only one appeal against the mark- 
ing of his colleagues, that he could not meet vague 
charges, but if any specific charges were made he 
would show that they were absolutely without founda- 
tion, and that the statement in the memorial as to the 
teachers being subjected to needless worry was entirely 
wrong. Mr. Welply remarked that he had ondeavoured 
to get the teachers to make suitable preparation for 
their daily work and to keep their Progress and School 
records accurately and properly posted up. He quoted 
from a memorandum of one of his colleagues a state- 
ment to the effect that only 20 per cent, of the teachers 


were giving very satisfactory service, 40 per cent addi- 
tional were deserving of praise, and nearly forty per 
cent, fell below that- standard. Amongst 80 per cent, 
there were few who could not do better by earnest study 
and closer attention to their daily routine, instances of 
neglect in one form or another occurred in the majority 
of the schools, syllabus books, note books, registers, &e., 
were time after time found behind, out of date lists of 
books and Time Tables worn with age, smoke and dust 
were found hanging on the walls. Mr. Welply observed 
that Mr. Cole, junior inspector, in 1909, reduced the 
mark of the schools in 78 per cent, of the cases he in- 
spected, and that other inspectors who worked in the 
circuit disagreed with the marking of previous inspec- 
tors in many cases owing to the backward condition in 
which they found the schools. An unduly easy stan- 
dard of marking in one section of the circuit existed, 
and he spoke to the inspector in charge about it, who 
admitted in a case submitted to him that his judgment 
was entirely wrong. Mr. Welply further stated that he 
found that all over the circuit awards were being given 
for work which hardly in any other part of Ireland would 
earn these awards. He stated that he had met also 
with eases of falsification of the school records, and in- 
stanced ten of the worst cases, in which the teachers 
were fined sums varying from £1 to about £30, and he 
added that he had been active in endeavouring to stamp 
out dishonesty of this kind, but he treated no man or 
woman with suspicion or distrust. Mr. "Welply averred 
that the statement- in the memorial 'that he seldom 
bothered with a progress record at an examination was 
totally untrue — on the contrary, he kept a systematic 
register of his visits to the schools, and this register 
teemed with reference to progress records. 

The case came before the Board on the 19th Septem- 
ber, 1911, and the Commissioners ordered that con- 
sideration of the Memorial be postponed until 17th 
October, and that in the meantime the memorialists be 
requested to give definite particulars in regard to the 
complaints made against the senior inspector. 

On the 14th October, 1911, the Secretary of the Tip- 
perary Teachers’ Association submitted statements of 
complaint from fourteen teachers and subsequently a 
statement from the President of Rockwell College as to 
the efficiency of the National schools in circuit 18. The 
eomplaints were, by order of the Commissioners of the 
J.7th October, 1911, referred to Mr. Welply for his ob- . 
servations, and on the 26th October, 1911, he, in a 
report, went very fully into a refutation of each of these 
complaints. He placed all his note books at the dis- 
posal of the Commissioners, and suggested that the evi- 
dence of four other inspectors of the circuit should be 
taken. The complaints and Mr. Welply 's observations 
were printed in full and circulated amongst the Com- 
missioners for perusal. The Resident Commissioner 
and one of the Secretaries (Mr. Dil worth) visited the 
circuit at this time and inspected over 70 schools. The 
Resident Commissioner selected a number of schools 
which he considered most favourable to the teachers, 
and the Chief Inspector (Mr. Hynes) was instructed to 
visit the circuit and to express his opinion on these 
schools. He furnished a memorandum cn the 7th 
December, and remarked as follows : — 

“ The accompanying statements contain the sub- 
stance of my notings concerning the schools in the Tip- 
perary Circuit, which I recently visited, in accordance 
with instructions. My visits were necessarily brief, 
and the amount of examination I was able to get 
through was very limited, but as I paid special atten- 
tion to essential points, such as cleanliness, order, 
manners, and intelligence of pupils, methods of instruc- 
tion, &c., which can be more expeditiously gauged, my 
estimates of the general merits of the several schools 
may, I think, be accepted as fairly accurate. Since 
writing them, I have obtained the merit marks assigned 
by Mr. Welply in his last General Reports, and m an 
abstract which I attach our judgments in each case are 
contrasted. In five cases my estimate is slightly more 
favourable than Mr. Welply’s, but as a considerable 
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Rorsegreen N. S., Clonmel, 
29 th December, 1911. 


Dublin, lith December, 1011. - 


B.O. 12/12/1911. 


The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 


Sir, 

Tho Commissioners have had before them the 
complaints made by certain teachers of Circuit IS, 
touching the mode of inspection of their schools by 
Mr. Welply, Senior Inspector. They liave also 
obtained the Senior Inspector’s observations on these 
complaints and a report from the Chief Inspector 
regarding the proficiency of some of the schools in the 
Circuit. 

Having fully considered all the documents laid before 
them, the Commissioners cannot conclude that the 
Senior Inspector's standard is unreasonably high, or 
that he has dealt unjustly with any of the teachers. 
Even in the cases where there might now be a 
difference of opinion as to the merit mark of the school , 
so great an interval of time has elapsed since the visit 
of the Senior .Inspector that it cannot be admitted 
that his report did not accurately represent the con- 
dition of the school at the time of his inspection. 

The Commissioners are much ooucerned lo learn of 
the friction existing between certain of the teachers 
in County Tipperary and the Senior Inspector, but they 
cannot approve of the method adopted by the teachers 
in bringing their complaints before the Board. Tho 
Rules of the Commissioners, and more particularly 
Rule 90, afford any teacher, who has a well-grounded 
cause of complaint, ample opportunity of obtaining 
redress. When a teacher believes himself to be 
unjustly treated, it- is open to him to submit a full 
statement of his grievance, and it is essential that the 
appeal should be made without avoidable delav in the 
interests of all the ’parties concerned. But to hold back 
a number of complaints for a considerable time and 
then to submit them simultaneously as a mass of 
eydence in support of various charges, some vague and 
ill-defined * a course that is not adapted to enable 
tho Commissioners to give a full and satisfactory con- 
aWe™^ 011 ° RSe ^ UC ' 1 a I n ' occe ^' u S is objection- 

(a) In the interests of the teacher who may have 
a real grievance, and the inspector whose conduct 
is impugned, because, owing to the lapse of time, 
trustworthy evidence is more difficult to procure, 
and, therefore, a just appreciation of the points in 
dispute and the redress that should follow become 
less certain. 


Gentlemen, 

I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 14th 
inst. It was laid before my Association at a private 
session of the general County Meeting on 16th inst. 
and the decision arrived at by the Commissioners was 
received with deep disappointment and dissatisfaction; 
so much so, that an indignation meeting and an appeal 
to Parliament were strongly advocated. 

Certain members, however, anxious to avoid further 
friction and realising that all the energies of the 
teachers backed by the friendly co-operation of the 
Commissioners are required, especially at the present 
time, to secure the greatest benefits for Irish education, 
persuaded the meeting to postpone further action till 
such time as the present vacancy in the Senior 
Inspectorship shall have been filled. The County 
Meeting also gave full powers to the Committee to act 
on its behalf in the meantime, after that the County 
Association to take what course it will. 

The Committee met yesterday and, trusting to the 
wisdom and common -sense of the Commissioners, was 
unanimous in the hope that, now when a favourable 
opportunity has arisen of making “peace with honour’’ 
betweeu the teachers and the Senior Inspector, the 
Board will seize the opportunity and transfer Mr. 
Welply, say, to the vacancy left by the promotion of 
Mr. MeNeiil, or to some other vacancy that may occur 
in the possible changes arising out of that at Limerick. 

The Board, my Committee trusts, will understand 
that this suggestion is not made in any spirit of 
dictation. It is made solely in the interests of peace 
and progress, as it is the general belief that friction 
and trouble, bad for all interests concerned, are bound 
to continue should the present Senior Inspector remain 
in this Circuit. 

The Committee considers that is adopting a straight 
and honest cou -, se in giving the Commissioners an 
open and, of course, accurate account of what trans- 
pired at the County Meeting, and of the state of feeling 
in the Circuit; and hopes that its remarks will be 
taken in the spirit in which they are given. 

I beg to remain, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


(h) From the point of view of the Commissioners, 
who are called on to consider, in a brief time, a 
multitude of details requiring lengthy discussion and 
investigation, winch the delay in presenting them 
has rendered impracticable. 

.tf 1 *. im “ *° iiwratlsute fully climes 
brought against the inspectors in the regular and 
prescribed manner, the Commissioners will, in future 
this ens^ entertain a PP ea,s m ade after long delay as in 

In a Board’s Order of 30th May, 1911, the Commis- 

rZZ Ve Z tuBy e T' esscd their vie " s to the proper 
the inspectors and teachers. P The 
° j this Order have been communicated to all 
concerned by the official circular of last June. It is 
hoped that the result will be a loyal and friend I v 
eo-operarion on the part of the inspectors and the 

St fl,dr“ch.r s r ra0 ‘ G lbe emde °° f °' ll,e " h °° ls 


(Signed), T. Keegan, 
Secretary, Co. Tipperary Teachers’ 
Association. 


_ _ 12f/i January, 1912. 

B.O., 9/1/1912. J 

Sir, 

Your letter of the 20th ultimo, with reference to the 
Commissioners’ reply to the memorial presented by 
certain teachers of Circuit 18, has been laid before the 
Board. 

In reply, I am directed by the Commissioners of 
/National Education to state that they have already 
investigated the charges against Mr. Welply with all 
possible care, and have nothing to add to the terms of 
their previous letter of the 14th December last. 

I am, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
(Signed), W. J. Dilworth 
Secreta 

I. Keegan, Esq., 

Secretary, Co. Tipperary Teachers’ Associate 
Bosegreen National School, Clonmel. 


T. 


Your obedient servant, 

W. J. Dilworth, 

Secretary. 

Keegan, 

Secretary, County Tipperary Teachers 
Association, 

Bosegreen National School, Co. Tipperary. 
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speeches were all right for public consumption, but 
thev who knew the real state of affairs knew very well 
that Dr. Starkie was really responsible for inciting this 
man, Mr. Welply, to run counter, forsooth to his own 
orders (applause). Personally, lie (Mr. Mansfield) be- 
lieved that they would not suffer under Home Rule. 

He believed, on the contrary, that things would im- 
orove— certainly they could not be worse than under 
the present Board, and there could not be more waste 
of money on things that did not matter 

4 resolution was passed unanimously asking tor ttie 
immediate removal of Mr. Welply from the circuit. 

On the -2nd August, 1912, the manager of Cullen 
national school, the Very Rev. Dr. 0 Neill, P. was 
informed that the attention of the Commissioners liad 
been called to the speech of Mr. Mansfield, and he was 
asked to obtain and forward to the Education Office 
Mr. Mansfield’s observations m regard to it for con- 

sidmatiom ^ l6th August, as no reply had been 
received and as the matter was coming before the 
Board on Tuesday, 20th August, a telegram m the 
following terms was sent to Mr. Mansfield 

“ Your observations called for m official letter ot 
2nd instant to Reverend Dr. O’Neill requested im- 
mediately." 

He replied on the. 17th August 

*• Ou vacation till Monday next. Manager on holi- 
days. Do you waut me to usurp manager s position 
as correspondent under Rule 40d? 

On the same date the following telegram was sent 
to the teacher : — . . 

“ in absence of manager forward communication 
direct to this office. It is understood you have 
manager’s permission to do this. Please say whether 
you were accurately reported." 

He replied . . , ,, 

“ Letter posted when your wire arrived. 

Mr. Mansfield's letter was as follows : 

Cullen, Tipperary, 

August Vlth, 1912. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of Natl. Education. 

^Though ’still on holidays, 

ot my school (for, Bov. II. P. Canon O SjJDJh 
P P 1 is also away on vacation, I shall, seeing that 
your ’communication is marked “ Pressing, waivo 
the privilege of delay which 1 might claim under 
Rule P 40ii, and proceed witli as little deba -as pos- 
sible to deal with your communication, dated Aug. 

2ll I shail be pleased to furnish the observations asked 
for, if the Commissioners be good enough (1) to in- 
form me if I have violated any of their printed rules 
and if so, which; (2) to forward me a copy of the 
paper referred to, indicating the passage or Plages 
on which they seek my observations. The, Commis- 
sioners are, I am sure, not so unreasonable as to re- 
quire a defence of charges that have not been de- 
finitely formulated. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

•Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) E. Mansbibld. 


The following telegram was then sent to Mr. Mans- 

£eld “"Please sav whether you were accurately reported 
under paragraph headed ‘ Senior Inspector m 
Clonmel Chronicle of 17th ultimo, a copy of which 
you were handed by the manager. Wire immediately. 
Reply prepaid 1 ’ 


broad waters of the roaring river, which, I under- 
stand, great men have reserved to themselves, but 
in the secluded stream of our private preserves. 

I was not aware that in those hidden haunts all the 
mud had been already appropriated. Though I bad 
before me the example of at least one distinguished 
Civil Servant who poached publicly in preserved 
waters and escaped unscathed, I felt that I could 
not afford— considering that there are eight- depen- 
dent on me— to take, heroically, my official life m 
my hands; and so, at Clonmel, on 13th ultimo, 1 
fished “ within the law." The Clonmel meeting 
began at noon. It was nearly over when I arrived 
two and a half hours later. By request-, I dealt-, in 
confidence with my fellow-teachers, with foul- 
matters in which they were deeply interested 

(1) The recent private conferences re Pensions, 

Education Grants, and other matters which 
two of my colleagues and I had recently with 
the Chancellor and other distinguished poli- 
ticians. . , ,. , 

(2) The attitude of our organisation to educational 

finance under “ Home Rule. 

(3) The private interview which our representa- 

tives had with your Board regarding the 
Maternity Rule. , 

(A\ The strained relations existing between tne 
teachers of Circuit 18 and the present senior 
inspector. 

There were two reporters present. I told them 
that most of what I had to say was confidential, and 
they agreed to take a summary of my views, whieu 
I promised to scribble for the Press as soon as the 

m< The 18 reporter of the Clonmel Chronicle (whose 
name even I do not know) supplied me with a large 
note book and carbon paper, and in a restaurant 
opposite the Chronicle office, while waitmg for a cup 
of tea, I hurriedly scribbled out on seven or , eight 
pages a summary which I considered suitable for 
publication. The Chronicle got one copy, the 
Nationalist Bid other. Both wore esactl J ■**«*“• 
and in the cutting from the Nationalist, * “ ch 1 e 
close, there is an exact reproduction of all I had 
written For convenience of pressmen, my sum- 
mary was in the third person. This is the authorised 
summary of what I said in confidence to my J ellow- 
teachers, and for the rest I am not responsible. 

In conclusion I must respectfully offer my strangest 
protest against the manner in which you are dealing 
with this case. You have not told me which (rf any) 
of your rules I have broken; you have not even sup- 
plied me with the charges against me.You have not 
even furnished me with the paper m Yn^J l had 
objectionable has, it seems, been putoshed. I had 
to be sure, a hurried glance, and for the mst ana 
the last time, over thl paper at the residence of 
Very Rev. Dr. O’Neill, but when cycling home, I 
los/the Chronicle. I then took it £ “' ^ an ^ d £ 
your Board would supply me with a B 

the objectionable portions of my speech, and now i 
am rushed by wire into these hurned observations 
on a report which I had merely glanced over more 
than a week ago. And in your haste you tmmP 1 ®® 
your own printed rules and force me to do the same. 

I consider such procedure unfair, and J • 
the eminent lawyers that udorn jour Board c.innc 
but regard it as illegal. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed), E. Mansfield. 


He replied on the 19th August, 1912 
“ Reply impossible in twelve-word v 


. Writing." 


Mr. Mansfield’s letter was as follows 

Cullen, Tipperary, 

19th August, 1912. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 

Gentlemen, , , , . 

Somebody lias said that “ you cannot catch eels 
without stirring up mud.” In my capacity as tne 
representative of 10,000 educated men and women, 
I, in imitation of bigger men, had the hardihood to 
go a-fishing for educational eels, not indeed in the 


P.S.— To get this posted I am forced to walk eight 
miles in heavy rain. 

(Signed) E - M ’ 

Report of Mr. Mansfield’s speech in Nationalist - 
“ Mr E. Mansfield, Vice-President, I.N.T.O. , nrst 
referred in feeling terms to the loss the organisation 
sustained by the death of Mr. Nealon, ***£ 
wards of thirty years was identified with tbe 

5 a* L“Si teacher* fa bfttj m 

“V mp,r “ 

“3 for education, aud dwelt on the great .™e« 
Sndeiea to the teachers m connectron with these m- 
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period has inter vend between the two inspections (his 
and mine) it is not improbable that some improvement 
had meantime been effected, as a result of Mr. Welply s 
suggestions. C)n the other hand, the Loughmore Boys 
N.S., which Mr. Welply thought worthy of • Excellent-, ' 
would, in niv opinion, he siiftieiently rewarded by ' Very 
Good.’ 

■■ These thirteen ease*, which I have so far tested, 
tend to convince me that in his estimate of schools and 
in his requirements from the teachers he is, at least, in 
fair accordance with his Chief Inspector. 

'• There is abundant evidence in his reports and ill his 
noting-, in the Observation Books that Mr. Welply is 
keenlv interested in his work, and is sparing no pains 
to raise the standard of teaching in the schools under 
his charge.” 

Th • w hole ease was carefully considered at the meet- 
ing id the Commissioners on 12th December, 1911, when 
it was ordered that a communication in the following 
terms be sent to the Secretary of the Tipperary Teachers' 
Ass.;, eiution : — 

Office of National Education, 

Dublin, December, 1911. 

Sin. 

The Commissioners have had before them the com- 
plaints made by certain teachers of Circuit 18 touch- 
ing the mode of inspection of their schools by 
Mr. Welply, Senior Inspector. They have also 
obtained the Senior Inspector’s observations on these 
complaints and a report from the Chief Inspector 
regarding the proficiency of some of the schools in 
the Circuit. 

Having fully considered all the documents laid 
before them, the Commissioners cannot conclude 
that the Senior Inspector's standard is unreasonably 
high or that he has dealt unjustly with any of 
the teachers. Even in the cases where there might 
now be a difference of opiuion as to the merit mark 
of the school, so great an interval of time has elapsed 
since the visit of the Senior Inspector that it cannot 
be admitted that his report did not accurately 
represent the condition of the school at the time of 
his inspection. 

The Commissioners are much concerned to learn 
of the friction existing between certain of the 
teachers in County Tipperary and the Senior 
Inspector, but they cannot approve of the method 
adopted by the teachers in bringing their complaints 
before the Board. The rules of the Commissioner's, 
and more particularly rule 96, afford any teacher, who 
has a well-grounded cause of complaint, ample 
opportunity of obtaining redress. When a teacher 
believes himself to be unjustly treated, it is open to 
him to submit a full statement of his grievance, and 
it is essential that the appeal should be made with- 
out delay in the interests of all parties concerned. 
But to hold back a number of complaints for a con- 
siderable time and then to submit them simul- 
taneously as a mass of evidence in support of various 
charges, some vague aud ill-defined, is a course that 
is riot adapted to enable the Commissioners to give 
a full and satisfactory consideration to the case. 
Such a proceeding is objectionable : 

(а) in the interests of the teachers who may have 
a real grievance, and the inspector whose conduct 
is impugned, because, owing to the lapse of time, 
trustworthy evidence is more difficult lo procure, 
and therefore a just appreciation of the points in 
dispute and the redress that should follow become 
less certain : 

(б) from the point, of view of the Commissioners, 
who are called on to consider in a brief time a 
multitude of details requiring lengthy discussion 
aud investigation, which the delay in presenting 
them has rendered impracticable. ” 

While ready at all times to investigate fully 
charges brought against the inspectors in the regular 
and prescribed manner, the Commissioners will in 
future decline to entertain appeals made after Ion" 
delay, as in this case. . ° 

In a Boards order of 30th May, 1911, the Com- 
missioners very fully expressed their views as to the 
proper relations between the inspectors and teachers. 
The terms of this order have been communicated 
to all concerned by the official circular of last June. 


It U hoped that the result will be a loyal and 
friendly co-operation on the part of the inspectors 
and the teaching staff to promote the efficiency of 
the schools under their charge. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Secretaru. 

T. Keegan, Esq., Secretary, 

Co. Tipperary Teachers' Association. 

Rosegreen National School, 

Clonmel. 

The teachers were not satisfied with the Commis- 
sioners’ letter, which they said was received with deep 
disappointment, aud in a communication dated the 
29th December, 1911, the Secretary of the Tipperary 
Association said that the Committee, trusting in the 
wisdom and common sense of the Commissioners, was 
unanimous in the hope that as a favourable oppor- 
tunity had arisen of making “ peace with honour ” 
between the teachers and the senior inspector, the 
Commissioners would seize the opportunity to transfer 
Mr. Welply to another circuit. This request was con- 
sidered at a meeting of the Commissioners on the 9th 
January, 1912, when it was ordered that a letter in 
the following terms be sent in reply : — 

Sui , 

Your letter of the 29th ultimo, with reference to 
the Commissioners' reply to the memorial presented 
by certain teachers of Circuit 18, has been laid be- 
fore the Board. 

In reply, I am directed by the Commissioners of 
National Education to state that they have already 
investigated the charges against Mr. Welply with 
all possible care, aud have nothing to add to the 
terms of their previous letter of the 14th December 
last. 

I am, &(•.., &c., 

T. Keegan, Esq., Secretary, 

Co. Tipperary Teachers’ Association. 

A meeting of the Tipperary Teachers' Association 
was held in the Town Hall, Clonmel, on the 13tli 
July, 1912, and an account of the. proceedings was pub- 
lished in the Clonmel Chronicle, of the 17th July, 
1912. 

Mr. Mansfield, who was one of the signatories to 
the memorial, and who was therefore fully aware of 
all the correspondence that had taken place with the 
Commissioners, was reported to have made a speech 
in which the following passages occurred : — 

“ Mr. Mansfield referred to the senior inspector of 
the circuit, Mr. Welply, and said that it was abso- 
lutely necessary, in» the interests of education itself, 
to have Mr. Welply removed from the circuit. Cer- 
tainly, the teachers who had come into collision with 
him during the last two years, and who had been exas- 
erated and annoyed by him, could not put forth their 
est work while he remained. Sometimes where there 
was an unruly boy a wise father shipped him away to 
some place where, in new surroundings, he might turn 
over a new leaf and become a good boy (laughter); 
but he (Mr. Mansfield) believed that the Commis- 
sioners themselves were responsible for this kind of 
thing. There was no doubt about the fact. Dr. 
Starkie made fine speeches in Belfast and Cork and 
elsewhere, glorious speeches they were, perfect models 
of eloquence and reason, and perhaps patriotism some- 
times (laughter). But it was hard to reconcile Dr. 
Starkie 's views with the action of his petted and pam- 
pered officials. The very men who were slave-driving 
in the schools were the pampei'ed pets of the office, 
and it was ridiculous for him to go down to Cork and 
make an attack on the Treasury. He had waited, by 
the way, until the question of Home Rule came on 
(hear, hear), but during the past two years, while the 
teachers had been fighting and struggling, a miserable 
couple of shillings had been taken off his (Mr. Mans- 
field’s) salary because he was doing the work that the 
Commissioners themselves should have been doing 
(hear, hear). They kept back his promotion one year, 
simply because he attended on a deputation to Mr. 
Redmond to get a grant of £21,000 for the heating 
and cleaning of schools (shame). During all the years 
that the teachers had been fighting and struggling Dr. 
Starkie had never ■ moved hand or foot, but now he 
came along and he made an attack on the Treasury, 
bis fellow-conspirators, on the eve of Home Rule. Fine 
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A letter in the following terms was sent to Mr. 
Mansfield on the 5th September, 1912 : — 


Office of National Education, 

Dublin, 5th September, 1912. 

Sir, 

With reference to your letter of the 1st instant in 
which you ask that the consideration of the report in 
the Clonmel Chronicle of the speech delivered by you 
at the meeting of the Tipperary Teachers’ Associa- 
tion on 13th July last be postponed, I am directed 
by the Commissioners of National Education to ac- 
quaint you that it had been already decided to post- 
pone the matter until their next meeting, and I am 
to state that your observation should reach this 
office not later than Saturday, the 14th inst. 


I am, Sir, 

■Sour obedient servant, 
(Signed), W. J. Dilworth, 

Secretary. 


E. Mansfield, Esq., 

Cullen National School, Tipperary. 


On the 13th September, 1912, Mr. Mansfield wrote 
i follows : — 

Cullen, Tipperary, 13th September, 1912. 
The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 


boy a wise father shipped him away to some place 
where, in new surroundings, he might turn over a 
a new leaf, and become a good boy.” 

Will you be good enough to convey the foregoing 
order of the Board to Mr. Mansfield. 

I am. Reverend Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Signed), W. J. Del worth, 
Secretary. 

Reverend M. P. O’Neill, D.D., P.P., 


The Manager replied on the 20th September : — 

Lattin House, Tipperary, 

20th September, 1912. 

Dear Sir, 

I have this day posted your communication to 
Mr. Mansfield, Teacher, Cullen Male School. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed), M. P. Canon O'Neill, D.D., P.P 
W. J. Dilworth, Esq. 

On the 28th September a letter in the following 
terms was received from Mr. Mansfield. 


Gentlemen, 

Your wire, dated August 19th, runs as follows.: — 
“ Please state whether you were accurately reported 
under paragraph headed ‘ Senior Inspector,’ in 
Clonmel Chronicle of 17th ult., a copy of which you 
were handed by the manager. Wire immediately. 
Reply prepaid.” 

In reply to that wire I enclosed a cutting from the 
Nationalist, which gives the authorised summary of 
what I stated iu confidence to my constituents. I 
also gave you in my letter of August 19 a detailed 
statement which explains fully that for the publica- 
tion of the paragraph complained of I am not 
responsible. 

I beg to state that I have nothing to add to the 
observations contained in that letter. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed), E. Mansfield. 

The. case was again before the Commissioners on 
the 17th September, when the following order was 
made : — 

Ordered- - 

That Mr. Mansfield be requested to repudiate 
publicly the statement attributed to him in the 
Clonmel Chronicle of 17th July, 1912, with reference 
to the Senior Inspector. 

The following is a copy of the letter addressed to 
the manager of the school on the subject : — 

Office of National Education. 
Dublin, 18th September, 1912. 


Reverend Sir, 

Adverting to the official letter of the 2nd August 
last, I am directed to acquaint you that the Com- 
missioners of National Education have had under 
consideration the observations furnished by Mr. E. 
Mansfield, principal teacher of Cullen boys’ National 
school, with reference to the report in the Clonmel 
Chronicle, of 17th July last, of the speech delivered 
by him at the meeting of the Tipperary Teachers’ 
Association on 18th July, and I am to state that 
the Commissioners have ordered that Mr. Mansfield 
be requested to repudiate publicly the statement 
attributed to him in that report with reference to 
the senior inspector. The following is the statement 
alluded to : — 

“ Mr. Mansfield referred to the senior inspector 
of the circuit, Mr. Welply, and said that it was 
absolutely necessary, in the interests of education 
itself, to have Mr. Welply removed from the 
circuit. Certainly the teachers who had come into 
collision with him during the last two years, and 
who had been exasperated and annoyed by him, 
could not put forth their best work while he 
remained. Sometimes where there was an unruly 


(Copy.) 

L. 3358:12c. 

Irish National Teachers Organization, 
Central Executive Committee, 
Cullen, Tipperary, 

28th September, 1912. 

The Secretaries, 

Education Office, Dublin. 


Gentlemen, 

From your communication dated 18th inst., with 
which the Very Rev. Manager has directed me to 
deal, I am pleased to find that the Commissioners 
now see nothing objectionable in the authorised 
summary of my remarks, for which in my letter of 
August 19th I accepted full responsibility. For the 
publication of the portion headed ‘‘Senior Inspector,” 
the extract from which you order me to ‘‘repudiate 
publicly,” I have in several letters stated that- I am 
not responsible. 

The observations attributed to me were made, if 
made at all, at a private session, and I was nob then 
aware that the Commissioners held teachers respon- 
sible for their private views regarding the Board 
or its officers. In common with the vast majority 
of managers and teachers in this circuit, as shown 
by other correspondence with the Commissioners, I 
happen to believe all that the extract contains. Your 
order then, in effect, directs me to ‘‘repudiate 
publicly” private views in which I fully and firmly 
believe. 

Though unfairly — some would say harshly — treated 
by the Commissioners regarding salary, I have at 
ail times done my duty by the children honestly, 
and as your records will testify, with a high degree of 
efficiency. While in training I took first place at 
the various examinations held by your Board, and 
I have since lost no available opportunity to fit 
myself more fully for the effective discharge of the 
duties of my profession. I have done all I possibly 
could te make the school more comfortable, and its 
surroundings more attractive; and for the education 
and welfare of my pupils those best fitted to judge 
would readily admit that I have never spared an 
effort. 


Your rules, even those I considered silly, I have 
hvays unquestioningly obeyed, and your officials, 
ven the one that has treated me with injustice, dis- 
rust, and insult, I have always treated with courtesy 
nd respect. Your inspectors have always found me 
eadv to make an honest attempt to carry out even 
mpossible suggestions. But there was a limit to 
he patience and endurance of the teachers of 
iircuit 18; and at Clonmel on 13th July, I, as a 
epresentative teacher, suggested a course which l 
onestly believed would be best for all— for education 
kself, for the inspector concerned, for the teachers, 
nd ultimately for the National Board. 
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terviews by Messrs. Redmond and Dillon, who gave up 
hours of their precious time during the Home Rule 
debates to discussions with the sub-committee and to 
attendance at the conferences with the Chancellor. 
The present income of £138,000 per annum, including 
the £25,000 added to present estimates, will go 
almost, but not quite, the whole way to meet our 
claims. Mr. George, after a full and free discussion, 
lasting nearly an hour and a half, finally agreed to 
appoint two actuaries, one to be selected by the Trea- 
sury, and one by the Teachers, both to be paid by the 
Treasury, to value the pension fund and find out- how 
much more would be needed to meet our full demands. 
The additional grant needed will probably not exceed 
£20,000, half of which we undertook to contribute, 
the Treasury paying the other half and guaranteeing 
the whole scheme, the teachers now on pension to be 
included in the full benefits of the new Act, which will 
come into force, like English and Scotch Pension 
Acts, as from 1st April, 1912. With regard to the cry 
raised in some quarters that the teachers should now- 
start a strong agitation to secure our due before the 
Home Rule Bill becomes law, the speaker pointed out 
that it seemed odd that- the supporters of the Union, 
under which the injustice and great disparity arose, 
and who, while the teachers fought for justice in the 
past, ignored their efforts, should now come and 
attempt to use our organisation for party purposes. 
The Commissioners, too, who fined and degraded 
teachers for their efforts, were now apparently most 
anxious to make heroic bids for popularity, and while 
they sent back tens of thousands each year of unex- 
pended balances to the Treasury, saved through the 
seventy and tyranny of their officials, were yet mak- 
ing public attacks on the parsimony of their fellow- 
workers at Y\ liitehall. The teachers, however, are not 
to be gulled by the new campaign, and while our 
Executive have placed the position of educational 
finance dearly before the Irish representatives. 
Nationalist and Unionist, we certainly are not going to 
if tho ?f ' vho - in the Past, proved fny- 
S s H Ut f fr . ,endly ; 0ur M.P. ■* are fully acquainted 
with the facts, and it is their duty to do all thev nos 
safeguard the future of Irish education 
a iome Government, the great waste and over- 
at Quarters will certainly not be permitted 
There ® JU eC t e ^ Sa h y t*™ 3 X®. con sequently benefit! 
when thi ’pS^ e R kSS / Pa c th n y m matters educational 
m- C t al Board of Control will be in touch 
opinion and Irish educational needs. The 
shaker also gave the meeting a full account of recent 
discussions regarding the new maternity rule and 

ject." Solut,on was unanimously passed on the sub! 

ssiF “ • - 

*»*'■ Mansfield's 

latte ™ “"fll in a 

Office of National Education, 

Sin, Dublin, 23 rd August, 1912. 

directed UU by et the CommiL V! ° US cor J es Pondence, I am 
tion to forward Rations] Ednoa. 

Chronicle of Wednesday the T ° f i the Clonr nel 
request your observes wUh^i^’ 1£ » 2 > to 
Port of your speech-to X^h ™ ““t t0 the «- 
been already called W “ cb your attention has 

not ‘bio office 

I am, Sir, 

, q , ro« r obedient servant, 

E. Mansfield, pJ ’ W ' J ' 

Cullen N.S.i'Tipperary. 


IoU^Sb ^ ns8eld “P iieJ ““ ,he lst September as 

Irish National Teachers' Organization, 

Central Executive Committee. 

Cullen, Tipperary, 

September 1st, 1912. 

The Secretaries, 

Office of National Education. 

Gentlemen, 

From the enclosed letter, which I have just re 
ceived from the President of our Organization you 
will see that it is impossible for me to deal with’vour 
communication dated August 23rd until after" our 
Executive meeting of 7th inst. I shall feel obliged 
therefore if you postpone for a fortnight the con- 
sideration of that Clonmel Chronicle report, which 
has been the subject of recent correspondence. 

I regret the delay, not merely because of the in 
convenience it may possibly cause your Board but 
of the restraint under which it places myself. In a 
crisis or difficulty one always feels stronger in stand 
mg alone; and besides, a person's judgment is 
warped by a multitude of sage counsels. I cannot 
however in a matter which they consider affects the 
policy of the organization, ignore the wishes of mv 
colleagues on the Executive. Before concluding I 
beg to offer a few observations : — 

(1) Your last communication enclosing a marked 
copy of the Chronicle — previously refused — points to 
the fact that you recognise that your previous pro- 
cedure was unfair. 

(2) Is it not most irregular to insist— as you have 
done by wire — on getting my observations regarding 
charges which even yet you have not formulated- to 
refuse me a marked copy of the paper till you have 
got my defence; and then— being supplied with my 
observations— fo mend ■ the indictment, and forward 
the paper, again requesting my observations. 

& To “' '™. iftal August. 19th, raps as follows , 

Jriease say whether you were accurately reported. 
unde, pangraph headed “ Senior Uepector," is 
Clonmel Chronicle of 17th ultimo, a copy of which 
you were handed by the manager. Wire immediately. 
Reply prepaid. Secretaries, Office of National Edu- 
cation. (Kindly uote the words underlined in your 
wire.) This wire clearly indicates— it was intended 
to convey such to me— that what- you considered ob- 
jectionable was contained under paragraph headed 

Senior Inspector." My last communication to 
your Board shows that for the publication of that 
portion I am not responsible. Even in that para- 
graph there are inaccuracies. But I must respect- 
fully refuse to point them out to you, as I absolutely 
deny tlie right of your Board to control my private 
views or my confidential utterances. In the copy of 
the Chronicle which you have, since sent me. you 
extend your indictment by marking portions of the 
rg ?f/u preceding that heading. 

- disti nguished lawyers on your 
Boaifi think of this proceeding? For me it revives 

mte,7 emo “Vl “i^ 1 " iu ol<l -®»p wh "' «o»» 

ral+Tlr l” 0 * l 11 was — played the double 

pait of judge and plaintiff. 

I am, Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

E. Mansfield. 

[Copy.] 

Irish National Teachers’ Organization, 

Central Executive Committee, 

Carrig N.S., Birr, 

Dear Mu. Mansfield, 8W ****' 1912 ‘ 

re *“ r “ f ’; om jny holidays it has come to my 
knowledge that the Board has demanded explana- 
tions from you re your Clonmel speech. 

As this is a matter which will affect our future and 
one policy of our Organization re the National Board, 
P and the wish of the members of the 

hi VTj ,™ om 1 bave communicated) that we 
be consulted before reply sent. 

T meeti “? is for 7th September, and 

till ea uT y request you to send no reply 

till aftei consultation with us on that date. 

Trusting Mrs. Mansfield and family are quite well. 

I am, dear Mr. Mansfield, 

Yours very sincerely, 

E. Mansfield, Es,„ . C ' “a” 0 "' 

Vice-President, I.N.T.O. 
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APPENDIX XI. 

EXTRACT FROM REPORT OF CONFERENCE OF SENIOR INSPECTORS OF NATIONAL SCHOOLS 
IN IRELAND. 

(Iiaaded in by Mr. A. Purser.) 


Question. 

3. With a view to securing uniformity of inspection, 
an agreement should be arrived at as to the meaning 
of : — 

Excellent. 

Very good. 

Good. 

Fair.. 

Middling. 

Bad, in reporting on the general character 
of a school. 

Also as to Highly efficient. 

Efficient in describing the character of a 
teacher. 


8. An excellent school is one in which (1) the whole 
programme is taught in a highly creditable manner; 

(2) in which the best methods of teaching are in use; 

(3) the educational equipment ample; (4) the tone and 
discipline of a high order; (5) order and tidiness 
exemplary; (6) the school records neat, correct, and 
complete'; and (7) house and premises of a good class 
and in good order. 

Note. — It is obviously impossible to formulate pre- 
cise definitions of “ Very good,” “ Good, Fair, 
&c., schools, owing to the variations possible under 
the seven “ heads ” enumerated in the description of 
the “ Excellent ” school. The following table is 
drawn up to indicate approximately the value attached 
to “ E.,” “ V.G.,” “ G.," “ F.,” Sec., first by means 
of a numerical standard, and secondly by descriptive 
epithets or phrases. 


— 

Excellent 

Very Good 

Good 

Fair 

Middling 

Mediocre 

Bad 

1. Programme 

2. Methods 

l Highly 
creditable 

" 

Creditable 

Satisfactory 

Neither 

praiseworthy 

Unsatisfactory 

under two 

Unsatisfactory 
all round. 

4. Order and Tidiness 

J 

Of a good 

class, and in 

good repair. 

worthy. 

In fair 


- 

0. Equipment- 
7. Records 

Am 

pie. 

Sufficient. 

Fairly 

dequatc __ 


Neat, cor 
' 

“ J 

_ 

om " 1 “ 

d complete. 

~ 

Taking to as a Maximum ; Excellent. ~ 9 or 

10 ; Very Go 

od = 8 ; Good 

= 6 or 7 ; Fair 

= 4 or 5 ; Middling = 3 ; B 

d - 3. 


Highly efficient teacher : 

A highly efficient teacher should show special apti- 
tude in developing the intelligence of his pupils; in 
cultivating habits of order, neatness, attention, and 
industry, and in maintaining a firm but pleasant dis- 
cipline. His preparation for work should be thorough, 
and his pupils should attain a highly creditable proh- 


c.ienev. 


Efficient teacher : 

If the above be 
underlined words, 
teacher.” 


modified by the omission of the 
it will then define “efficient 
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